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LEA  AND  BLANCHARD  HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE    LETTERS 

OF 

B  O  R  A  0  S      W  A  L  P  O  L 

EARL    OF    ORFORD. 

IN  FOUR  VOLUMEB,  OCTAVO,  HANDSOMELY  BOUND,  CONTAININO  NEARLY 

THKES   HUNDRBD   Z.STTSK8, 

NOW  HRST  PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  ORIGINALS,  FORMING  AN  UNINTERRUPTED  SERIES, 

VaOH  THBS  TSAR  1735  TO  1707. 
CONTAINING 

HIS   LETTERS   TO 

GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ —SIR  HORACE  MANN— RICHARD  WEST,  ESQ —LAD Y 
CRAVEN— GRAY  (the  poet)-HON.  H.  SEYMOUR  CONWAY— JOHN  CHUTE.  ESQ- 
-SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE— REV.  WILLIAM  MASON— LADY  HERVEY— THE 
EARL  OF  HERTFORD— RICHARD  BENTLEY.  ESQ.— EARL  OF  STRAFFORD— 
MRa  HANNAH  MORE— DAVID  HUME,  ESQ.— COUNTESS  OF  AILESBURY— 
CAPTAIN  JEPHS0N-<;E0RGE  COLMAN— MR.  PINKERTON— THE  MISS  BER- 
RYS.  Aa  &c 

INCLUDING 

NUMEROUS    UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS, 

Now  firtt  collected  and  chronologically  arranged.    In  this  edition  the  names 
formerly  only  indicated  by  initims  are  inserted  at  full  length.     The  whole  with 
Notes,  illustrative  and  explanatory,  from  MS8,  and  othSr  sources.     To  which 
are  added  his 

REMINISCENCES  ; 

FORMING,  WITH  THE  LETTERS, 

AN  ANECDOTICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  GREAT  PART  OF  THE 

LAST  CENTURY. 

•*♦  By  an  arrangement  with  the  former  publishers  of  Walpole's  Letters,  to 
Georgb  Montagu,  Esq.  these  Letters  are  also  included  in  the  present  only 
complete  edition  of  the  Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

Id  former  publications  of  Horace  Walp^^e's  Letters,  the  effect  of  these  letters  are  fifreatlj 
marred  by  the  suppression  of  names,  or  by  the  obscure  indications  of  them  by  mitiais 
only.  Nearly  half  a  century  has,  however,  now  elapsed  since  he  lived ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  ho  survived  almost  all  of  whom  he  wrote,  it  is  clear  that  the  delicacy 
which  rendered  this  obscurity  necessary  on  the  first  publication  of  his  Letters,  exists 
no  longer.  In  the  present  edition,  therefore,  these  provoking  blanks  are  filled  up; 
for  which  purpose  the  proprietor  possesses  advantages  not  at  the  command  of  any 
other.  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  collection,  a  considerable  number  of  Letters  hitherto 
existing  only  in  MS.  are  added,  and  the  whole  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  chronolo^i' 
cally  arranged  and  illustrated  by  anecdotical  and  biographical  Notes,  from  manuscript 
and  other  sources. 

The  most  highly. valued  contributor  to  the  present  complete  collection  of  the  epistolary 
writings  of  the  &rl  of  Orford,  is  his  lordship*s  latest  correspondent,  one  of  the  ladies 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  **  Reminiscences  of  the  Court  of  George  II."  To  this  lady 
the  world  will  he  indebted,  not  only  for  a  series  of  Letters  which  have  never  seen  the 
light,  but  far  a  variety  of  illustrative  and  interesting  Notes,  which  she  alone  could 
supply.  To  these  are  added  a  curious  commentary  on  the  **  Reminiscences,**  supplied 
hj  the  letters  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  now  first  published. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 


"  Hortce  Walpole  ittay  decidedly  claim  pre-eminence  for  ease  and  litelineas  of  expreMioa, 
terseness  of  remark,  and  felicity  of  narration  abo?e  almost  all  the  epistolary  writers  of 
Britain.  His  '  Reminiscences  of  the  ReigniB  of  George  I.  and  11/  make  as  better  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  tliose  princes  and  their  courts,  than  we  should  be  after  perusing[  a  hun- 
dred heavy  historians ;  and  mturity  will  lon^  be  indebted  to  the  chance  which  threw  into  hie 
Ticinity,  when  age  rendered  him  communicative,  the  accomplished  ladies  to  whom  these 
anecdotes  were  communicated.  The  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  are  indeed  masterpieces  in 
their  way ;  they  are  the  entertaining^  and  lively  register  of  the  gay  and  witty  who  have  long 
flattered  and  flirted  over  the  fashionable  stage,  till  pushed  off  ny  a  new  race  of  jTcrsij^ra. 
Their  variety,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  and  ^i^eW  (fiction,  renders  them  very  entertaining. 
We  shall  look  in  vain  to  history  for  such  traits  of  character  as  those  which  Horace  Walpole 
records  of  stout  old  Balmerino,  when  under  sentence  of  death.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Bentlev'a 
general  edition  of  Walpole's  Letters;  a  collection  into  one  view  and  r^ular  order  of  that 
vast  correspondence,  which,  besides  its  unrivalled  beauty  and  brilliancy,  has  the  more 
important  merit  of  being  the  liveliest  picture  of  manners,  and  the  best  epitome  of  political 
history  that  not  only  this,  but  any  country  possesses." — Quarterly  Review. 

**  Walpole's  Letters  are  Ihll  of  wit,  pleasantry,  and  information,  and  written  with  singular 
neatness  and  sprightlineas.  Letters  are  certainly  the  honestest  records  of  great  minds  that 
we  can  become  acquainted  with ;  and  we  like  them  the  more,  for  letting  us  into  the  follies 
and  treacheries  of  high  life,  the  secrets  of  the  ^y  and  the  learned  world,  and  the  mvsteries  of 
authorship.  We  are  ushered,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  of  life ;  ancf  see  gay  ladies  and 
learned  men,  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  ambitious,  in  all  the  nakedness,  or  undress  at  least, 
of  their  spirits.  Walpole  is  equally  sprightly  and  facetious,  whether  be  describes  a  king*s 
death  and  funeral,  or  a  ^uirk  of  George  wwyn ;  and  is  nearly  as  amusing  when  he  recounts 
the  follies  and  the  fashions  of  the  day  as  when  he  solemnises  into  the  sentimental." — Edin- 
burgh Review* 

"  One  of  the  most  useful  and  important  publications  that  has  issued  from  the  press  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  illustrated  with  notes,  drawn  up  with  consummate  tact,  and 
is,  moreover,  embellished  with  numerous  portraits  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  wits, 
statesmen,  and  beauties  of  the  last  centary.  Such  a  work,  so  enriched  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  render  it  complete,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  any  lover  of  sterling  English 
literature  can  possess.*^* — Sun, 

**  Aa  a  book  of  reference,  this  edition  of  Walpole's  Letters  must  henceforth  take  its  place 
among  the  memoirs  and  histories  of  the  time.  As  a  book  of  gossip,  it  is  perhaps  the  com- 
pletest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language." — The  Timee, 

'*  One  of  the  very  best  worka  of  its  class,  if  not  unique,  in  the  English  language ;  a  work 
fhll  of  information,  full  of  aneedote,  and  fiitl  of  amnaement,  equally  fit  for  the  library  of  the 
scholar,  the  dilettante,  the  artist,  the  atatesmao,  and  the  general  reader." — LUerary  OaseUe. 

"  Walpole's  letters  are  unequalled  in  our  language ;  delightflil  in  themielvea,  and  a  moat 
amusing  and  instructive  commentary  on  the  history  of  parties,  and  of  the  country,  fVom  1735 
to  1797.  Thia  edition  contains  not  only  sU  the  letters  that  have  been  published,  but  several 
hundred  more  which  have  hitherto  existed  onlv  in  manuscript,  or  made  their  appearance 
singly  and  incidentally  in  other  worka;  the  whole  is  arranged  in  chronological  order." — 
AtSmcnan. 

**  In  this  edition,  besides  the  letters  to  Miss  Berrjr,  are  some  to  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Con  way« 
John  Chute,  Esq.,  many  to  Lady  Suffolk — ^his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Churchill — Captaia 
Jephson — ^the  Earl  of  Buchan— the  Earl  of  Charlemont— Lord  Hailes— Gibbon— Mr.  Pitt 
(aiierwarda  Earl  of  Chatham)— Geotge  Hardinge — Mr.  Pemberton.  and  other  distinguished 
characters.  Explanatory  notes,  in  many  parts,  add  to  the  value  of  the  present  collection, 
which  now  first  published,  eiyoys  two  sisnal  advantages  over  all  its  predecessors.  It  is  the 
only  complete  eqition  of  the  incomparable  letters  of  thia '  prince  of  epistolary  writers,'  as  ho 

haa  been  justly  called ;  and  the  letters  themselves  are  arranged  in  chronological  order." 

Dublin  Evening  AfotL 

"Horace  Walpole  never  disappoints  bis  reader;  his  letters  are  invariably  pregnant  with 
wit ;  none  can  raconter  so  delightfully  as  he,  introduce  an  anecdote  with  ao  much  point,  or 
paint  a  character  so  epigrammaticalfy,  and  ao  well  His  fame  is  now  fixed  beyond  the 
chance  of  accident,  ana  will  remain  so  until  wit  becomes  obsolete,  and  dulness  a  desideratum. 
Those  who  have  never  yet  read  Horace  Wslpole's  letters—and  they  must  be  still  in  their 
teens— have  much  enjoyment  before  them;  tnose  who  are  familiar  with  hia  style,  including 

all  who  deserve  to  read,  will  here  renew  the  pleasure  they  have  so  often  experienced." 

Morning  Herald, 
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The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  as  hitherto  pub- 
lished, have  consisted  of, — 1.  The  letters  contained  in  the  quarto  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  published  in  the  year  1 798.  2.  His  letters  to  George 
Montagu,  Esq.  from  1736  to  1770,  which  formed  one  quarto  volume, 
published  in  1818.  3.  His  letters  to  the  Rev.  William  Cole  and  others, 
from  1745  to  1762,  published  in  the  same  form  and  year.  4.  His  let- 
ters to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  during  his  lordship*s  embassy  to  Paris, 
and  also  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch,  which  appeared  in  quarto,  in 
1825.  And  5.  His  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  British  Envoy  at  the 
Court  of  Tuscany,  from  1741  to  1760,  first  published  in  1833,  in  three 
volumes  octavo,  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Waldegrave ;  edited  by  Lord  Dover,  with  an  original  memoir  of  the 
author. 

To  the  above  are  now  added  several  hundred  letters,  which  have 
hitherto  existed  only  in  manuscript,  or  made  their  appearance  singly 
and  incidentally  in  other  works.  In  this  new  collection,  besides  the 
letters  to  Miss  Berry,  are  some  to  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway,  and  John 
Chute,  Esq.  omitted  in  former  editions ;  and  many  to  Lady  Suffolk, 
his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Churchill,  Esq.,  Captain  Jephson,  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  George  Hardinge, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  other  distinguished  characters..  The  letters 
to  the  Rev.  William  Cole  have  been  carefully  examined  with  the  ori- 
ginals, and  many  explanatory  notes  added,  from  the  manuscript  col- 
lections of  that  indefatigable  antiquary,  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Besides  being  the  only  complete  edition  ever  published  of  the  in- 
comparable letters  of  this  "  prince  of  epistolary  writers,"  as  he  has 
been  designated  by  an  eminent  critic,  the  present  work  possesses  the 
further  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  letters  themselves  in  chronological 
order.  Thus  the  whole  series  forms  a  lively  and  most  interesting 
commentary  on  the  events  of  the  age,  as  well  as  a  record  of  the  most 
important  transactions,  invaluable  to  the  historian  and  politician,  from 
1735  to  1797 — a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years. 

To  Lord  Dover's  description  of  these  letters*  little  need  be  added. 
Of  Horace  Walpole  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  knew  more  of 
the  Courts  of  Georgfe  I.,  George  II.,  and  George  III,  during  the  early 

*  Sketch  of  the  Life,  &c 
VOL.  I.  8 
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years  of  the  last  monarch,  than  any  other  individual ;  and,  though  he 
lived  to  an  extreme  age,  the  perpetual  youthfulness  of  his  disposition 
rendered  him  as  lively  a  chronicler  when  advanced  in  life,  as  when 
his  brilliant  career  commenced.  It  is  to  this  unceasing  spring,  this 
unfading  juvenility  of  spirit,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  gay 
colours  with  whicn  Walpole  invests  every  thing  he  touches.  If  the 
irresistible  court  beauties — the  Gunnings,  the  Lepels,  and  others — 
have  been  compelled,  after  their  hundred  conquests,  to  yield  to  the 
ungallant  liberties  of  Time,  and  to  Death,  the  rude  destroyer,  it  is  a 
delight  to  us  to  know  that  their  charms  are  destined  to  bloom  for  ever 
in  the  sparkling  graces  of  the  patrician  letter-writer.  In  his  epistles 
are  to  be  seen,  even  in  more  vivid  tints  than  those  of  Watteau,  these 
splendid  creatures  in  all  the  pride  of  their  beauty  and  of  their  ward- 
robe, pluming  themselves  as  if  they  never  could  grow  old,  and  casting 
around  them  their  piercing  glances  and  no  less  poignant  raillery.  But 
Horace  Walpole  is  not  content  with  thus  displaying  his  dazzling  bevy 
of  heroines ;  he  reveals  them  in  their  less  ostentatious  moments,  and 
makes  us  as  familiar  with  their  weaknesses  as  with  the  despotic 
power  of  their  beauty.  Nothing  that  transpired  in  the  great  world 
escaped  his. knowledge,  nor  the  trenchant  sallies  of  his  wit,  rendered 
the  more  cutting  by  nis  unrivalled  talent  as  a  raconteur.  Whatever 
he  observed  found  its  way  ihto  his  letters,  and  thus  is  formed  a  more 
perfect  narrative  of  the  Court — of  its  intrigues,  political  and  otherwise 
— of  the  manoeuvres  of  statesmen,  the  cabals  of  party,  and  of  private 
society  among  the  illustrious  and  the  fashionable  of  the  last  century, 
at  home  and  on  the  continent — than  can  elsewhere  be  obtained.  And 
how  piquant  are  his  disclosures !  how  much  of  actual  truth  do  they 
contain  !  how  perfectly,  in  his  anecdotes,  are  to  be  traced  the  hidden 
and  often  trivial  sources  of  some  of  the  most  important  public  events  I 
"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  say  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  "  used  to  ob- 
serve, that  though  nobody  would  for  a  moment  compare  Claude  to 
Raphael,  there  would  be  another  Raphael  before  there  was  another 
Claude ;  and  we  own,  that  we  expect  to  see  fresh  Humes  and  fresh 
Burkes,  before  we  again  fall  in  with  that  peculiar  combination  of 
moral  and  intellectualqualities  to  which  the  writings  of  Horace  Wal« 
pole  owe  their  extraordinary  popularity." 

As  a  suitable  introduction,  prefixed  to  the  whole  collection  of  letters, 
are  the  author's  admirable  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George 
the  First  and  Second,"  which  were  first  narrated  to,  and,  in  1788, 
written  for  the  amusement  of.  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Agnes  Berry*  To 
the  former  of  these  ladies  the  public  is  indebted  for  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  Reminiscences,  contained  in  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  now  first 
published  from  the  original  manuscripts.  Of  the  Reminiscences  them- 
selves it  has  been  truly  observed,  that,  both  in  manner  and  matter, 
they  are  the  very  perfection  of  anecdote  writing,  and  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  George  the  Fitat  and  Second  and 
their  Courts,  than  we  should  be  after  perusing  a  hundred  heavy  his- 
torians. 

Of  the  most  valuable  of  all  Walpole's  correspondence — his  letters 
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to  Sir  Horace  Mann — the  history  will  appear  in  the  following  Pre- 
face to  that  work,  from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  editor,  the  late  Lord 
Dover : — 

"  In  the  Preface  to  the  *  M emoires  of  the  last  Ten  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  George  II.  by  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,'  published 
in  the  year  1822,  is  the  following  statement: — 

**  *  Among  the  papen  found  at  Strawberry  Hill,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Oribrd« 
was  the  fbilowinff  memorandum,  wrapped  in  an  envelope,  on  which  was  written, 
'Not  to  be  opened  till  after  my  will." 

"  *  In  my  library  at  Strawtier^  Hill  are  two  wainscot  chesti  or  boxes,  the  larger 
marked  with  an  A,  the  lesser  with  a  B: — ^I  desire,  that  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  my 
ezecator  and  executrix  will  cord  up  strong,  and  seal  the  larger  box,  marked  A, 
tod  deliver  it  to  the  Honourable  Hugh  Cfonwav  Seymour,  to  be  kept  by  him 
onopened  and  unsealed  till  the  eldest  son  of  Lady  Waldegrave,  or  whichever  of  her 
sons,  being  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  when 
the  said  chest,  with  whatever  it  cootains,  shall  be  delivered  to  him  for  his  own. 
And  I  beg  that  the  Honourable  Hugh  Conway  Seymour,  when  he  shall  receive  the 
said  chest,  will  give  a  promise  in  writing,  signed  by  him,  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  that 
he  or  his  representatives  will  deliver  the  said  chest,  unopened  and  unseued,  by  my 
executor  and  executrix,  to  the  first  son  of  Lady  Waldegrave  who  shall  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-five  year&  The  key  of  the  said  chest  is  in  one  of  the  cupboards  of 
the  green  closet,  within  the  blue  breakfast  room,  at  Strawberry  Hill;  and  that  key, 
I  desire,  may  be  delivered  to  Laura,  Lady  Waldegrave,  to  be  kept  by  her  till  her 
son  shall  receive  the  chest 

••^  March  2l6t,  1790. 

(Signed)  ^  *  Hon.  Horace  Walpolv, 

Earl  ojt  OavoRD.' 

-•Aug.  19,179a' 

m 

**  *In  obedience  to  these  directions,  the  box  described  in  the  preceding  memo- 
landum  was  corded  and  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Darner  and 
the  laie  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  the  executrix  and  executor  of  Lord  Orford,  and 
by  them  delivered  to  the  late  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  bv  whose  representatives  it  was 
given  up,  unopened  and  unsealed,  to  the  present  Elarl  of  Waldegrave,  when  he  atp 
taioed  the  age  of  twenty-i|ve.  On  examining  the  box,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
number  of  manuscript  volumes  and  other  papers,  among  which  were  the  Memoirea 
now  pablished.' "  / 

"  The  correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole  with  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
DOW  first  published,  was  also  contained  in  the  same  box.  It  appears 
that  Walpole,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Horace,  became  again  the  pos- 
sessor of  his  ownletters.  He  had  them  copied  very  carefully  in  three 
volumes,  and  annotated  them  with  short  notes,  explanatory  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  them,  with  an  evident  view  to  their  eventual 
publication. 

^  It  is  from  these  volumes  that  the  present  publication  is  taken. 
The  notes  of  the  author  have  also  been  printed  verbatim.  As,  how- 
ever, in  the  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  Walpole's  death, 
many  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  the  letters,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  thought  sufficiently  conspicuous  not  to  need  remark,  have  be- 
come almost  forgotten,  the  Editor  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  add,  as 
shortly  as  possible,  some  account  of  them ;  and  he  has  taken  care, 
whenever  he  has  done  so,  to  distinguish  his  notes  from  those  of  the 
original  aothor,  by  the  letter  D.  placed  at  the  end  of  them. 
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"This  correspondence  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  of 
Walpole's  that  has  as  yet  appeared;  as,  in  addition  to  his  usual  merit 
as  a  letter-writer,  and  the  advantage  of  great  ease,  which  his  extreme 
intimacy  with  Sir  Horace  Mann  gives  to  his  style,  the  letters  to  him 
are  the  most  uninterrupted  series  which  has  thus. far  been  offered  to 
the  public.  They  are  also  the  only  letters  of  Walpole  which  give  an 
account  of  that  very  curious  period  when  his  father,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  left  office.  In  his  letters  hitherto  published,  there  is  a  great 
ffap  at  this  epoch;  probably  in  consequence  of  his  other  correspondents 
being  at  the  time  either  in  or  near  London.  A  single  letter  to  Mr. 
Conway,  dated  *  London,  1741,' — one  to  Mr.  West,  dated  •  May  4th, 
1742,' — (none  in  1743,)  and  one  to  Mr.  Conway,  dated  *  Houghton, 
Oct.  6th,  1744,'  are  all  that  appear  till  *May  18th,  1745,'  when  his 
letters  to  George  Montagu  recommence,  after  an  interval  of  eight 
years.  Whereas,  in  the  correspondence  now  published,  there  are  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seventeen  letters  during  that  interval. 

"  The  letters  of  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  have  also  another 
advantage  over  those  of  the  same  author  previously  published; 
namely,  that  Sir  Horace's  constant  absence  from  home,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  his  residence  from  the  British  Islands,  made  every  occur- 
rence that  happened  acceptable  to  him  as  hews.  In  consequence,  his 
correspondent  relates  to  him  every  thing  that  takes  place,  both  in  the 
court  and  in  society, — whether  the  anecdotes  are  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nature, — and  nence  the  collection  of  letters  to  him  becomes  a 
most  exact  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and  elucidates  very 
amusingly  both  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  the  characters  of  the 
persons  then  alive.  In  the  sketches,  however,  of  character,  which 
Walpole  has  thus  left  us,  we  must  always  remember  that,  though  a 
very  quick  and  accurate  observer,  he  was  a  man  of  many  prejudices; 
and  that,  above  all,  his  hostility  was  unvarying  and  unbounded  with 
regard  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  who  had  been  adverse  to  the 
person  or  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  This,  though  an 
amiable  feeling,  occasionally  carries  him  too  far  in  his  invectives,  and 
renders  him  unjust  in  his  judgments. 

*•  The  answers  of  Sir  Horace  Mann  are  also  preserved  at  Straw- 
berry Hill:  they  are  very  voluminous,  but  particularly  devoid  of 
interest,  as  they  are  written  in  a  dry  heavy  style,  and  consist  almost 
entirely  of  trifling  details  of  forgotten  Florentine  society,  mixed  with 
small  portions  of  Italian  political  news  of  the  day,  which  are  even  still 
less  amusing  than  the  former  topic.  They  have,  however,  been  found 
useful  to  refer  to  occasionally,  in  order  to  explain  allusions  in  the  let- 
ters of  Walpole. 

"  Sir  Horace  Mann  was  a  contemporary  and  early  friend  of  Horace 
Walpole.'    He  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Mann,  of  Linton,  in  the 

*  *<  The  coincidence  of  remarkable  names  in  the  two  &milies  of  Mann  and  Walpole, 
would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  there  was  also  some  connexion  of  relationship  between 
them — and  yet  none  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pedigrree  of  either  family.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  two  brothers  named  Horace  and  GaifKdus—and  Sir  Horace  Mannas  next  brother  waa 
named  Gralfridus  Mann.  If  such  a  relationship  did  exist,  it  probably  eame  through  the 
Burwells,  the  fiunily  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  mother." 
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county  of  Kent,  Esq.  He  was  appointed  in  1740  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  England  to  the  court  of  Florence — a  post  he  continued 
to  occupy  for  the  lon^  period  of  forty-six  years,  till  his  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  Novemoer  6, 1786.  In  1755  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
with  remainder  to  the  issue  of  his  brother  Galfridus  Mann,  and,  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Walpole  calls  his  correspondent  Mr.  Mann,  whereas  the  title- 
pages  of  these  volumes,  and  all  the  notes  which  have  been  added  by 
the  editor  designate  him  as  Sir  Horace  Mann.  This  latter  appellation 
is  undoubtedly,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  correspondence,  an  anachro- 
nism, as  Sir  Horace  Mann  was  not  made  a  baronet  till  the  year  1755; 
but,  as  he  is  best  known  to  the  world  under  that  designation,  it  was 
considered  better  to  allow  him  the  title,  by  courtesy,  Uiroughout  the 
work. 

'*  As  the  following  letters  turn  much  upon  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  as  the  ignoble  and  unstable  governments  which  followed  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  are  now  somewhat  forgotten,  it  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader  to  be  furnished  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the- 
political  changes  which  took  place  froni  the  year  1742  to  the  death 
of  George  the  Second. 

"At  the  general  election  of  1741,  immense  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Opposition  to  the  Walpole  administration  to  strengthen  their  pha* 
lanx — great  sums  were  spent  by  their  leaders  in  elections,  ana  an 
union  was  at  length  effected  between  the  Opposition  or  •  Patriots,^ 
headed  by  Pulteney,  and  the  Tories  or  Jacobites,  who  had  hitherto^ 
though  opposed  to  Walpole,  never  acted  cordially  with  the  former. 

"  Sir  Kobert,  upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  exerted  himself  with 
almost  more  than  his  usual  vigour  and  talent,  to  resist  this  formidable 
band  of  opponents ;  but  the  chances  were  against  him.  The  timidity 
of  his  friends,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Horace  Walpole,  the  treachery 
of  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  finally  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  him,  compelled  him  at  length  to  resign ;  which  he 
did  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1742.  Upon  this  step  beinp  taken,, 
and  perhaps  even  tefore  it,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  the  two  most  influential  members  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole'sr 
cabinet,  entered  into  communication  with  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Lord 
Carteret,  the  leaders  of  the  regular  Opposition,  with  a  view  of  form- 
ing a  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Tories  and  Jacobites,  and 
even  of  part  of  Mr.  Pulteney's  own  party.  The  negotiation  was  suc- 
cessful ;  but  it  was  so  at  the  expense  of  the  popularity,  reputation,  and 
influence  of  Pulteney,  who  never  recoverea  the  disgrace  of  thus  de- 
serting his  former  associates. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  intrigues^  the  King  agreed  to  send  for 
Lord  Wilmington,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  man,  who  was  a  mere  cipher,  should  have  been 
again  had  recourse  to,  after  his  failure  in  making  a  government  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  when  his 
manifest  incapacity,  and  the  influence  of  Queen  Caroline,  had  occft- 
aoned  the  retaining  of  his  opponent  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  power. 

8* 
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With  Lord  Wilmington  came  in  Lord  Harrington,  as  president  of 
the  council;  Lord  Gower,  as  privy  seal;  Lord  Winchilsea,  as  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty ;  Lord  Carteret  as  secretary  of  state ;  the  other 
secretary  being  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  heen  so  under  Wal- 
pole;  Lord  Hardwicke  continued  chancellor;  and  Samuel  Sandys 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Several  of  the  creatures  of 
Pulteney  obtained  minor  offices:  but  he  himself,  hampered  by  his 
abandonment  of  many  of  his  former  friends,  took  no  place ;  but  only 
obtained  a  promise  of  an  earldom,  whenever  he  might  wish  for  it 

^  These  arrangements  produced,  as  was  natural,  a  great  schism  in 
the  difierent  parties,  which  broke  out  at  a  meeting  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern,  on  the  12th  of  February,  where  the  Duke  of  Argyll  declared 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  new  government,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
unjust  exclusion  of  the  Tories.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  subsequently 
relented,  and  kissed  hands  for  the  master-generalship  of  the  ordnance, 
upon  the  understanding,  that  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  a  notorious 
Jacobite,  was  to  have  a  place.  This  the  King  refused ;  upon  which 
the  Duke  finally  subsided  into  Opposition. .  Lord  Stair  had  the  ord- 
nance, and  Lord  Cobham  was  made  a  field-marshal  and  commander 
of  the  forces  in  England.  This  latter  event  happened  at  the  end  of 
the  session  of  1742,  when  Lord  Gower  and  Lord  Bathurst,  and  one 
or  two  other  Jacobites,  were  promoted.  It  was  at  this  period  (July, 
1742),  that  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  saw 
that  such  a  step  would  complete  the  degradation  of  Pulteney,  insisted 
upon  his  taking  out  the  patent  for  his  earldom  and  quitting  the  House 
of  Commons ;  which  he  did  with  the  greatest  unwillingness. 

"  On  the  death  of  Lord  Wilmington,  in  July  1743,  Mr.  Pelham  was 
made  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (from 
which  office  Sandys  was  dismissed),  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  instead  of  Lord  Bath,  who  now  found  that  his  adver- 
sary had  really  turned  the  kev  upon  him,'  and  that  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  was  never  to  be  unlocked  to  him.  The  ministry  was  at  this 
time,  besides  its  natural  feebleness,  rent  by  internal  dissensions ;  for 
Lord  Carteret,  who,  as  secretary  of  state,  bad  accompanied  the  King 
abroad  in  1743,  had  acquired  great  influence  over  his  royal  master,-^ 
and  trusting  to  this,  ana  to  the  superiority  of  his  talents  over  his  col- 
leagues, his  insolence  to  them  became  unbounded.  The  timid  and 
time-serving  Pelhams  were  quite  ready  to  humble  themselves  before 
him ;  but  Lord  Carteret  was  not  content  with  this:  he  was  not  con- 
tent, unless  he  showed  them,  and  made  them  feel,  all  the  contempt  he 
entertained  for  them.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties.  Lord  Gower 
resigned  the  privy-seal  in  December  1743,  upon  the  plea  that  no  more 
Tories  were  taken  into  office;  but  probably  more  from  perceiving 
that  the  administration  could  not  go  on.  Lord  Cobham  also  resigned, 
and  went  again  into  opposition. 

"  Finally,  in  November  1744,  the  greater  part  of  the  cabinet  (hav- 

»  *«Bir  Robert  Wtlpole^s  ezproMion,  when  he  fiiiind  that  Pulteiiey  had  oooBeated  to  be 
made  Earl  of  Bath.- 
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ing  previously  made  their  arrangements  with  the  Opposition)  joined 
in  a  remonstrance  to  the  King  against  Lord  Carteret,  and  offered^  if 
he  was  not  dismissed,  their  own  resignations.  After  some  resistance, 
the  Kine,  again  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Orford,  yielded.  Lord  Car- 
teret and  his  adherents,  and  those  of  Lord  Bath,  were  dismissed,  and 
a  mixed  sovemment  of  Whigs  and  Tories  was  formed.  Mr.  Pelham 
continued  first  minister ;  the  Duke  of  Dorset  was  made  president 
of  the  council ;  Lord  Gower  again  took  the  privy-seal,  which  had 
been  held  for  a  few  months  by  Lord  Cholmondeley ;  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  Lord  Harrington  secre- 
tary of  state ;  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Sandwich,  George  Grenville, 
Doddington,  and  Lyttelton,  and  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  S^ir  John  Phi- 
lipps,  and  some  other  Tories,  had  places.  But  though  the  King  had 
dismissed  Lord  Carteret  (now  become  Earl  of  Granville)  from  his 
councils,  he  had  not  from  his  confidence.  He  treated  his  new  minis- 
ters  with  coldness  and  incivility,  and  consulted  Lord  Granville  secretly 
upon  all  important  points. 

*' At  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rebellion,  in  August -1746,  the  min- 
istry went  to  the  King,  and  gave  him  the  option  of  taking  Pitt  into 
office,  which  he  had  previously  refused,  or  receiving  their  resignations. 
After  again  endeavouring  in  vain  to  form  an  administration  through 
the  means  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Bath,  the  King  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  demands  of  his  ministers — and  here  may  be  said  to 
commence  the  leaden  rule  of  the  Pelhams,  which  continued  to  influ* 
ence  the  councils  of  this  country,  more  or  less,  for  so  many  years. 
Pitt  took  the  inferior,  but  lucrative  office  of  paymaster;  and  from 
this  time  no  material  change  took  place  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
in  March  1754,  unless  we  except  the  admission  of  Lord  Granville  to 
the  cabinet  in  1751,  as  president  of  the  council ;  an  office  which  he 
contrived,  with  an  interested  prudence  very  unlike  his  former  conduct, 
to  retain  during  all  succeeding  ministries — and  the  getting  rid  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Sandwich,  of  whom  the  Pelhams  had 
become  jealous. 

^The  death  of  Pelham  called  into  evidence  the  latent  divisions  and 
hatreds  of  public  men,  who  had  been  hitherto  acting  in  concert  Fox 
and  Pitt  were  obviously  the  two  persons,  upon  one  of  whom  the  power 
of  Pelham  must  eventually  fall.  But  the  intriguing  Duke  of  New- 
castle hated,  and  was  jealous  of  both.  He,  therefore,  placed,  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  secretary  of  state 
and  leader,  and  made  Henry  Bilson  Legge  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, while  he  himself  took  the  treasury — leaving  Fox*  and  Pitt  in 
the  subordinate  situations  they  had  hitherto  held.  The  incapacity  of 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson  became,  however,  soon  so  apparent,  that  a 
change  was  inevitable.  This  was  hastened  by  a  temporary  coalition 
between  Fox  and  Pitt,  which  was  occasioned,  naturally  enough,  by 
the  ill-treatment  they  had  both  received  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
At  length  the  latter  reluctantly  consented  to  admit  Fox  into  the  cabineti 

*  **FoK  WM  lecretftrj  at  wur.** 
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in  1755.  Upon  this,  Pitt  again  broke  with  Fox,  and  went  with  his 
friends  into  opposition,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  George  Lyttelton, 
who  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  new  government, 
however,  lasted  but  one  session  of  parliament^ts  own  dissensions, 
the  talents  of  its  opponents,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  King,who 
had  been  thwarted  in  his  German  subsidiary  treaties,  aiding  in  its 
downfalL 

"  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  pre- 
vious political  negotiations,  was  now  commissioned,  in  1756,  by  the 
King  to  form  a  government  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Fox  were 
turned  out,  and  ritt  became  lord  of  the  ascendant.  But  the  King's 
aversion  to  his  new  ministers  was  even  greater  than  it  had  been  to 
his  old ;  and  in  February  1757,  he  commissioned  Lord  Waldegrave 
to  endeavour  to  form  a  government,  with  the  assistance  of  Newcastle 
and  Fox.  In  this  undertaking  he  failed,  very  mainly  through  the 
irresolutions  and  jealousies  of  Newcastle.  Thus  circumstanced,  the 
King,  however  unwillingly,  was  obliged  to  deliver  himself  up  into  the 
hands  of  Pitt,  who  now  (in  June,  1757)  succeeded  in  forming  that  ad- 
^  ministration,  which  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  ones 
England  has  ever  seen.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  holding 
the  situation  of  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, leaving  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and 
placing  Legge  again  in  the  exchequer.  This  administration  lasted 
till  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  sovereign. 

• 

To  his  edition  of  the  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Lord  Dover 
appended  illustrative  notes,  which  are  retained  in  the  present  Of 
the  manner  in  which  his  lordship  executed  the  office  of  editor  and 
annotator,  the  Edinburgh  Review  thus  speaks,  in  a  brilliant  article  on 
those  Letters,  which  appeared  in  the  number  of  that  work  for  Janu- 
ary 1834 : — **  The  editing  of  these  volumes  was  the  last  of  the  use- 
ful and  modest  services  rendered  to  literature  by  a  nobleman  of  amia- 
ble manners,  of  untarnished  public  and  private  character,  and  of  cul- 
tivated mind.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions.  Lord  Dover  performed 
his  part  diligendy,  judiciously,  and  without  the  slightest  ostentation. 
He  had  two  merits,  both  of  which  are  rarely  found  together  in  a  com- 
mentator :  he  was  content  to  be  merely  a  commentator, — to  keep  in 
the  background,  and  to  leave  the  foregroi^nd  to  the  author  whom  he 
had  undertaken  to  illustrate :  yet,  though  willing  to  be  an  attendant, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  slave ;  nor  did  he  consider  it  as  pai*t  of  his 
editorial  duty  to  see  no  faults  in  the  writer  to  whom  he  faithfully  and 
assiduously  rendered  the  humblest  literary  offices." 

It  remains  only  to  add,  that  the  original  notes  of  Horace  Walpole 
are  throughout  retained,  undistinguished  by  any  signature ;  whereas, 
those  of  the  various  editors  are  indicated  oy  a  characteristic  initial, 
which  is  explained  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

January,  1840. 
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To  the  first  edition  of  Lord  Orford's  Vorks,  which  was  published 
the  year  after  he  died,  no  memoir  of  his  life  was  prefixed :  nis  death 
was  too  recent,  his  life  and  character  was  too  well  known,  his  works 
too  popular,  to  require  it.  His  political  Memoirs,  and  the  collections 
of  his  Letters  which  have  been  subsequently  published,  were  edited 
by  persons,  who,  though  well  qualified  for  their  task  in  every  other 
respect,  have  failed  in  their  account  of  his  private  life,  and  their 
appreciation  of  his  individual  character,  from  the  want  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  their  author. 

The  life  contained  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Biographical  Sketches  of 
the  English  Novelists  labours  under  the  same  disadvantages.  He  had 
never  seen  Lord  Orford,  nor  even  lived  with  such  of  his  intimates 
and  contemporaries  in  society  as  survived  him. 

Lord  Dover,  who  has  so  admirably  edited  the  first  part  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  Horace  Mann,  knew  Lord  Orford  only  by 
having  been  carried  sometimes,  when  a  boy,  by  his  father  Lord  Clif- 
den  to  Strawberry  Hill.  His  editorial  labours,  with  these  letters  were 
the  last  occupation  of  his  accomplished  mind,  and  were  pursued 
while  his  body  was  fast  sinking  under  the  complication  of  disease, 
which  so  soon  after  deprived  society  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  the  arts  of  an  enlightened  patron,  and  his  intimates  of  an 
amiable  and  attaching  friend.  Of  the  meagreness  and  insufficiency 
of  his  memoir  of  Lord  Orford's  life  prefixed  to  the  letters,  he  was 
himself  aware,  and  expressed  to  the  author  of  these  pages  his  inability 
then  to  improve  it,  and  his  regret  that  circumstances  had  deprived 
him,  while  it  was  yet  time,  of  the  assistance  of  those  who  could  have 
famished  him  with  better  materials.  His  account  of  the  latter  part 
of  Lord  Orford/s  life  is  deficient  in  details,  and  sometimes  erroneous 
as  to  dates.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
some  of  his  writii^,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  and  accom- 
panied them.  In  the  present  publication  these  deficiencies  are  sup- 
plied from  notes,  in  the  hands  of  the  writer,  left  by  Lord  Orford,  of 
the  dates  of  the  principal  events  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  writing 
aod  publication  of  all  his  works.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his 
autobiography  is  so  short,  and  so  entirely  confined  to  dates. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Lord  Orford,  and  in  the  opinion 
which  he  gives  of  his  talents.  Lord  Dover  has  evinced  much  candour 
and  good  taste.    He  praises  with  discrimination,  and  draws  no  un- 
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fair  inferences  from  the  peculiarities  of  a  character  with  which  be 
was  not  personally  acquainted. 

It  is  by  the  Review  of  the  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  that  the 
severest  condemnation  has  been  passed  and  the  most  unjust  impres- 
sions given,  not  only  of  the  genius  and  talents,  but  of  the  heart  and 
character,  of  Lord  Orford.  The  mistaken  opinions  of  the  eloquent 
and  accomplished  author'  of  that  review  are  to  be  traced  chiefly  to 
the  same  causes  which  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  two  first  biogra- 
phers. In  his  case,  these  causes  were  increased,  not  only  by  no 
acquaintance  with  his  subject,  but  by  still  farther  removal  from  the 
fashions,  the  social  habits,  the  little  minute  details,  of  the  age  to  which 
Horace  Walpole  belongs,— %n  age  so  essentially  different  from  the 
business,  the  movement,  the  important  struggles,  of  that  which  claims 
the  critic  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments.  A  conviction 
that  these  reasons  led  to  his  having  drawn  up,  from  the  supposed 
evidence  of  Walpole's  works  alone,  a  character  of  their  author  so 
entirely  and  offensively  unlike  the  original,  has  forced  the  pen  into 
the  feeble  and  failing  hand  of  the  writer  of  these  pages, — has  imposed 
the  pious  duty  of  attempting  to  rescue,  by  incontrovertible  facts  ac- 
quired in  long  intimacy,  the  memory  of  an  old  and  beloved  friend, 
from  the  giant  grasp  of'^an  author  and  a  critic  from  whose  judgment, 
when  deliberately  formed,  few  can  hope  to  appeal  with  success.  The 
candour,  the  good-nature  of  this  critic, — the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
his  literary  acquirements,  which  place  him  m  the  first  rank  of  those 
most  distinguished  for  historical  knowledge  and  critical  acumen, — 
will  allow  him,  I  feel  sure,  to  forgive  this  appeal  from  his  hasty  and 
general  opinion,  to  the  judgment  of  his  better  informed  mind,  on  the 

Eeculiarities  of  a  character  often  remarkably  dissimilar  from  that  of 
is  works. 
Lord  Dover  has  justly  and  forcibly  remarked,  "  that  what  did  the 
most  honour  both  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  Horace  Walpole,  was 
the  friendship  which  he  bore  to  Marshal  Conway ;  a  man  who,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  accounts  of  him  that  have  come  down  to  us,  was  so 
truly  worthy  of  inspiring  such  a  degree  of  affection.** 

He  then  quotes  the  character  given  of  him  by  the  editor  of  Lord 
Orford's  works  in  1798.  This  character  of  Marshal  Conway  was  a 
portrait  drawn  from  the  life,  and,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  same  pen 
which  now  traces  these  lines,  has  some  right  to  be  inserted  here.  "It 
is  only  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the 
most  secret  motives  of  his  public  conduct,  and  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  private  life,  who  can  do  real  justice  to  the  unsullied  purity  of 
his  character; — who  saw  and  knew  him  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
retired  from  the  honourable  activity  of  a  soldier  and  of  a  9tatesman, 
to  the  calm  enjoyments  of  private  life ;  happy  in  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  and  in  the  Cultivation  of  useful  science,  in  the  bosom  of 
domestic  peace — unenriched  by  pensions  or  places — undistinguished 

■  T.  Babinfi^ton  Macaulay, 

^  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Horace  Walpole,  by  Lord  Dover.    See  vol.  I 
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by  titles  or  ribbons — unsophisticated  by  public  life,  and  unwearied  by 
retirement'* 

Tq  this  man,  Lord  Orford's  attachment,  from  their  boyish  days  at 
Eton  school  to  the  death  of  Marshal  Conway  in  1795,  is  already  a 
circurostance  of  sufficiently  rare  occurrence  among  men  of  the  world. 
Could  such  a  man,  of  whom  the  foregoing  lines  are  an  unvarnished 
sketch— of  whose  character,  simplicity  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
ornaments — could  such  a  man  have  endured  the  intimacy  of  such  an 
individual  as  the  reviewer  describes  Lord  Orford  to  have  been? 
Could  an  intercourse  of  uninterrupted  friendship  an^  undiminished 
confidence  have  existed  between  them  during  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years,  undisturbed  by  the  business  and  bustle  of  middle  life,  so  apt  to 
cool,  and  often  to  terminate,  youthful  friendships  T  Could  such  an 
intercourse  ever  have  existed,  with  the  supposed  selfish  indifference, 
and  artificial  coldness  and  conceit  of  Ix>rd  Orford's  character  ? 

The  last  correspondence  included  in  the  present  publication  will,  it 
is  presumed,  furnish  no  less  convincing  proof,  that  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings,  and  his  capacity  for  sincere  affection,  continued  unenfeebled 
by  age.  It  is  with  this  view,  and  this  alone,  that  the  correspondence  ^ 
alluded  to  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  the  public.  It  can  add 
nothing  to  the  already  established  epistolary  fame  of  Lord  Orford,  and 
the  public  can  be  as  little  interestea  in  his  sentiments  for  the  two  indi- 
viduals addressed.  But,  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  character, 
the  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  observe,  that  those  sentiments  were 
entertained  at  a  time  of  life  when,  for  the  most  part,  the  heart  is  too 
little  capable  of  expansion  to  open  to  new  attachments.  The  whole 
tone  of  these  letters  must  prove  tne  unimpaired  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cold  harshness  of  which  he  has 
been  accused,  in  his  intercourse  with  Madame  du  DefiTand,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life.  This  harshness,  as  was  noticed  by  the  editor 
of  Madame  du  Defiand's  letters,  in  the  preface  to  that  publication, 
proceeded  solely  from  a  dread  of  ridicule,  which  formed  a  principal 
feature  of  Mr.  Walpole's  character,  and  which,  carried,  as  in  his  case, 
to  excess,  must  be  called  a  principal  weakness.  '*  This  accounts  for 
the  ungracious  language  in  which  he  so  often  replies  to  the  importu- 
nities of  her  anxious  affection;  a  language  so  foreign  to  his  heart,  and 
so  contrary  to  his  own  habits  in  friendship."* 

Is  thiSf  then,  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  "  the  most  eccentric, 
the  most  artificial,  the  most  fastidious,  the  most  capricious  of  mortals 
— his  mind  a  bundle  of  inconsistent  whims  and  affectations— his  fea- 
tures covered  with  mask  within  mask,  which,  when  the  outer  disguise 
of  obvious  affectation  was  removed,  you  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from 
seeing  the  real  man." — "  Affectation  is  the  essence  of  the  man.  It 
pervades  all  his  thoughts  apd  all  his  expressions.  If  it  were  taken 
away,  nothing  would  be  lefl."*" 

He  afiected  nothing;  he  played  no  part;  he  was  what  he  appeared 

*  See  Preface  to  Madame  da  Deffaiid*s  Letters,  p.  xi.;  and  toI.  ii.  of  this  coQec> 
turn, 
k  See  Edinburgh  Review,  toL  iTiiL  p.  233. 
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to  be.  Aware  that  he  was  ill  qualified  for  politics,  for  public  Hfe,  for 
parliamentary  business,  or  indeed  for  business  of  any  ^ort,  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  fife  was  consistent  with  this  opinion  of  himself.  Had  he 
attempted  to  eflfect  what  belongs  only  to  characters  of  another  stamp 
I— had  he  endeavoured  to  take  tf  lead  in  the  House  of  Comnrions — had 
he  sought  for  place,  dignity,  or  office — had  he  aimed  at  intrigue,  or 
attempted  to  be  a  tool  for  others — then^  indeed,  he  might  have  de- 
served the  appellation  of  artificial,  eccentric,  and  capricious. 

From  the  retreat  of  his  father,  which  happened  the  year  after 
he  entered  parliament,  the  only  real  interest  he  took  in  politics  was 
when  their  events  happened  immediately  to  concern  the  objects  of  bis 

Erivate  friendships.  He  occupied  himself  with  what  really  amused 
im.  If  he  had  affected  any  thing,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been 
a  taste  for  the  trifling  occupations  with  which  he  is  reproached.  Of 
no  person  can  it  be  less  truly  said,  that  ^  affectation  was  the  essence 
of  the  man."  What  man,  or  even  what  woman,  ever  affected  to  be 
the  frivolous  being  he  is  described?  When  his  critic  says,  that  he  had 
*«  the  soul  of  a  gentleman-usher,"  he  was  little  aware  that  he  only 
repeated  what  Lord  Orford  often  said  of  himself — that  from  his 
knowledge  of  old  ceremonials  and  etiquettes,  he  was  sure  that  in  a 
former  state  of  existence,  he  must  have  been  a  gentleman-usher  about 
the  time  of  Elizabeth, 

In  politics,  he  was  what  he  professed  to  be,  a  Whig,  in  the  sense 
which  that  denomination  bore  in  his  younger  days, — never  bl  Republi- 
can. 

In  his  old  and  enfeebled  age,  the  horrors  of  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion made  him  a  Tory ;  while  he  always  lamented,  as  one  of  the 
worst  effects  of  its  excesses,  that  they  must  necessarily  retard.to  a  dis- 
tant period  the  progress  and  establishment  of  civil  liberty.  But  why 
are  we  to  believe  his  contempt  for  crowned  heads  should  have  pre- 
vented his  writing  a  memoir  of  "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  ?"  Their 
literary  labours,  when  all  brought  together  by  himself,  would  not,  it  is 
believed,  tend  much  to  raise,  or  much  to  alter  his  opinion  of  them. 

In  his  letters  from  Paris,  written  in  the  years  1765, 1766, 1767,  and 
1771,  it  will  be  seen,  that  so  far  from  being  infinitely  more  occupied 
with ''  the  fashions  and  gossip  of  Versailles  and  Marli  than  with  a 
great  moral  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in  his  sight,"  he  was 
truly  aware  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  foresaw  all  that  was 
coming  on. 

Of  Rousseau  he  has  proved  that  he  knew  more,  and  that  he  judged 
him  more  accurately,  than  Mr.  Hume,  and  many  others  who  were 
then  duped  by  his  mad  pride  and  disturbed  understanding. 

Voltaire  had  convicted  himself  of  the  basest  of  vain  lies  in  the 
intercourse  he  sought  with  Mr.  Walpole.  The  details  of  this  trans- 
action, and  the  letters  which  passed  at  the  time,  are  already  printed 
in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works.  In  the  short  notes  of  his  life  left 
by  himself,  and  from  which  all  the  dates  in  this  notice  are  taken,  it  is 
thus  mentioned : 

^  Ahhough  Voltaire,  with  whom  I  had  never  had  the  least  acquaint- 
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ance,  had  voluntarily  written  to  me  first,  and  asked  for  my  book,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  in  which,  without  sajring 
a  syllable  of  his  having  written  to  me  first,  he  told  her  I  had  officiously 
sent  him  my  works,  and  declared  war  with  him  in  defence  <  de  ce 
Imffm  de  Skakspeare^  whom  in  his  reply  to  me  he  pretended  so 
much  to  admire.  The  Duchesse  sent  me  Voltaire's  letter;  which 
gave  me  such  a  contempt  for  his  disingenuity,  that  I  dropped  all  cor- 
respondence with  him." 

When  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  d'Alembert,  it  was  not  of  his 
abilities ;  of  which  he  never  pretended  to  judge.  Professor  Saunder- 
son  had  long  before,  when  he  was  a  lad  at  Cambridge,  assured  him, 
that  it  would  be  robbing  him  to  pretend  teaching  him  mathematics, 
of  which  bis  mind  was  perfectly  incapable,  so  that  any  comparison 
**  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  two  men"  would  indeed  be  as  "  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous"  as  the  critic  declares  it  But  Lord  Orford,  speak- 
ing of  d'Alembert,  complains  of  the  overweening  importance  which 
he,  and  all  the  men  of  letters  of  those  days  in  France,  attributed  to 
their  squabbles  and  disputes. 

The  idleness  to  which  an  absolute  government  necessarily  condemns 
nine-tenths  of  its  subjects,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  exaggerated 
importance  given  to  and  assumed  by  the  French  writers,  even  before 
they  had  become,  in  the  language  of  the  Reviewer, "  the  interpre- 
ters between  England  and  mankind :"  he  asserts,  "  that  all  the  great 
discoveries  in  physics,  in  metaphysics,  in  political  science,  are  ours ; 
but  no  foreign  nation,  except  France,  has  received  them  from  us  by 
direct  communication :  isolated  in  our  situation,  isolated  bv  our  man- 
ners,  we  found  truth,  but  did  not  impart  it."'  It  may  surely  be  asked, 
whether  France  will  subscribe  to  this  assertion  of  superiority,  in  the 
whole  range  of  science  t  If  she  does,  her  character  has  undergone  a 
greater  change,  than  any  she  has  yet  experienced  in  the  course  of  all 
her  revolutions. 

Lord  Orford  is  believed  by  his  critic  to  have  "  sneered"  at  every 
body.  Sneering  was  not  his  way  of  showing  dislike.  He  bad  very 
strong  prejudices,  sometimes  adopted  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  and 
he  therefore  often  made  great  mistakes  in  the  appreciation  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  when  influenced  by  such  impressions,  he  always  expressed 
his  opinions  directly,  and  often  too  violently. 

The  afifcctions  of  his  heart  were  bestowed  on  few ;  for  in  early  life 
thev  had  never  been  cultivated,  but  they  were  singularly  warm,  pure, 
and  constant ;  characterized  not  by  the  ardour  of  passion,  but  by  the 
constant  preoccupation  of  real  afifection.  He  had  lost  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  early  in  life ;  and  with  his  father,  a 
man  of  coarse  feelings  and  boisterous  manners,  he  had  few  sentiments 
in  common.  Always  feeble  in  constitution,  he  was  unequal  to  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  to  the  drinking  which  then  accompanied  them ; 
90  that  during  his  father's  retreat  at  Houghton,  however  much  he 
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respected  his  abilities  and  was  devoted  to  his  fame,  he  had  little  sym- 
pathy in  his  tastes*  or  pleasure  in  his  society.  To  the  friends  of  his 
own  selection  his  devotion  was  not  confined  to  professions  or  words : 
on  all  occasions  of  difficulty,  of  whatever  nature,  his  active  affection 
came  forward  in  defence  of  their  character,  or  assistance  in  their 
affairs. 

When  his  friend  Conway,  as  second  in  command  under  Sir  John 
Mordaunt,  in  the  expedition  to  St.  Maloes,  partook  in  some  degree  of 
the  public  censure  called  forth  by  the  failure  of  these  repeated  ill- 
judged  attempts  on  the  coasts  of  France,  Walpole's  pen  was  imme- 
diately employed  in  rebutting  the  accusations  of  the  popular  pamphlet 
of  the  day  on  this  subject,  and  establishing  his  friend's  exemption  from 
any  responsibility  in  the  failure.  When,  on  a  more  important  occasion, 
Mr.  Conway  was  not  only  dismissed  from  being  Equerry  to  the  King, 
George  III.,  but  from  the  command  of  his  regimeht,  for  his  constitu- 
tional conduct  and  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  memorable 
affair  of  the  legality  of  General  Warrants  for  the  seizure  of  persons 
and  papers,  Walpole  immediately  stepped  forward,  not  with  cold  com- 
mendations of  his  friend's  upright  ami  spirited  conduct,  but  with  all 
the  confidence  of  long-tried  affection,  and  all  the  security  of  noble 
minds  incapable  of  misunderstanding  each  other,  he  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  share  in  future  his  fortune  with  his  friend,  and  thus  more 
than  repair  the  pecuniary  loss  he  had  incurred.  Mr.  Conway,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother.  Lord  Hertford,  of  this  period,  says, "  Horace  Wal- 
pole has  on  this  occasion  shown  that  warmth  of  friendship  that  you 
know  him  capable  of  so  strongly,  that  I  want  words  to  express  my 
sense  of  it  ;"*  thus  proving  the  justice  he  did  to  Walpole's  sentiments 
and  intentions* 

In  the  case  of  General  Conway's  near  relationship  and  intimacy 
from  childhood,  the  cause  in  which  his  fortunes  were  suffering  might 
have  warmed  a  colder  heart,  and  opened  a  closer  hand,  than  Mr. 
Walpole's :  but  Madame  du  Deffand  was  a  recent  acquaintance,  who 
had  no  claim  on  him,  but  the  pleasure  he  received  from  her  society, 
and  his  desire  that  her  blind  and  helpless  old  age  might  not  be  deprived 
4!)f  any  of  the  comforts  and  alleviations  of  which  it  was  capable. 
When,  by  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  French  government, 
under  the  unscrupulous  administration  of  the  Abb^  Terray,  the  credi- 
tors of  the  state  were  considerably  reduced  in  income,  Mr.  Walpole,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  begged  to  prevent  the  unpleasantness  of  his 
old  friend's  exposing  her  necessities,  and  imploring  aid  from  the  minis- 
ter of  the  day,  by  allowing  him  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  her  revenue, 
as  a  ioan»  or  in  any  manner  that  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  her. 
The  loss,  after  all,  did  not  fall  on  that  stock  from  which  she  derived 
her  income,  and  the  assistance  was  not  accepted ;  but  Madame  du 
Deffand's  confidence  in,  and  opinion  of,  the  offer,  we  see  in  her  letters. 

During  bis  «fter  life,  although  no  ostentatious  contributor  to  public 

*  See  ToL  in. 
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charities  and  schemes  of  improvement,  the  friends  in  whose  opinion 
he  knew  he  could  confide,  had  always  more  difficulty  to  repress  than 
to  excite  his  liberality. 

That  he  should  have  wished  his  friend  Conway  to  be  employed  as 
commander  on  military  expeditions,  which,  as  a  soldier  fond  of  his 
profession,  he  naturally  coveted,  although  Mr.  Walpole  might  disap- 
prove of  the  policy  of  the  minister  in  sending  out  such  expeditions, 
surely  implies  neither  disguise,  nor  contradiction  in  his  opinions. 

The  dread  which  the  reviewer  supposes  him  to  have  had,  lest  he 
should  lose  caste  as  a  gentleman,  by  ranking  as  a  wit  and  an  author, 
he  was  much  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  have  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  feeling.  He  knew  he  had  never  studied  since  he  left  college ;  he 
knew  that  he  was  not  at  aU  a  learned  man :  but  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  by  his  wit  and  by  his  writings,  not  only  among  fine  gentle- 
men, but  with  societv  in  general,  made  him  nothing  loam  to  cultivate 
every  opportunity  of  increasing  it.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  idle- 
ness of  his  life  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  when  he  disclaims  the  title  of 
"the  learned  gentleman,*' was  literally  true;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  any  reason  why  a  man  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  who  admits 
that  he  is  idle,  and  who  renounces  being  either  a  learned  man  or  a 
politician,  should  be  *'  ashamed"  of  playing  loo  in  good  company  till 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  he  neither  ruins  himself  nor 
oth^i^s.'  He  wrote  his  letters  as  rapidly  as  bis  disabled  fingers  would 
allow  him  to  form  the  characters  of  a  remarkably  legiUe  hand.  No 
rough  draughts  or  sketches  of  familiar  letters  were  found  amongst  his 
papers  at  Strawberry  Hill :  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  down 
on  the  backs  of  letters  or  on  slips  of  paper,  a  note  of  facts,  of  news, 
of  witticisms,  or  of  any  thing  he  wished  not  to  forget,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of' his  correspondents. 

After  reading  "  The  Mysterious  Mother,"  who  will  accede  to  the 
opinion,  that  his  works  are  ^'  destitute  of  every  charm  that  is  derived 
from  elevation,  or  from  tenderness  of  sentiment  7"^ 

But,  with  opinions  as  to  the  genius,  the  taste,  or  the  talents  of  Lord 
Orford,  this  little  notice  has  nothing  to  do.  It  aims  solely  at  rescuing 
his  individual  character  from  misconceptions.  Of  the  means  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  its  writer,  by  the  "  painful  pre-eminence"  of  age, 
remains  the  sole  depositary,  and  being  so,  has  submitted  to  the  task 
of  repelling  such  misconceptions.  It  is  done  with  the  reluctance  which 
must  always  be  experienced  in  diflering  from,  or  calling  in  question, 
the  opinions  of  a  person,  for  whom  is  felt  all  the  admiration  and 
respect  due  to  snper-eminent  abilities,  and  all  the  grateful  pride  and 
afiectionate  regard  inspired  by  personal  friendship* 

M.  B. 

OCTOKR  1840. 

*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  toL  Iviii.  p.  332. 
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The  last  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  upwards  of  one  hundred  letters,  intro- 
duced into  no  former  edition  of  the  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  written  between  the  years  1789  and  1797,  and  were 
addressed  to  the  Miss  Berrys,  during  their  residence  in  Italy.  They  embrace  most 
of  the  leading  events  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  wherever 
the  facts  detailed  in  the  letters  have  appeared  to  require  elucidation  or  confirma- 
tion, the  Editor  has  generally  had  recourse  to  M.  Thiers^s  useful "  History"  of  that 
great  event ;  which  has  recently  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  accompanied  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

While  the  last  volume  was  at  press,  the  Editor  was  favoured  with  a  letter  from 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Grey,  relative  to  the  share  which  be  coosideis 
Mr.  Walpde  to  have  had  in  the  composition  and  pablication  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius. 

Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park, 
October  28, 184a 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL 

OF  ORFORD. 

Sim 

L  Bbfors  your  last  volume  is  published,  I  am  desirous  of  stating 
to  you  some  of  the  considerations  which,  more  than  seventeen  years 
ago,  led  me  to  the  belief  I  still  entertain,  that  Walpole  had  a  principal 
snare  in  the  composition  and  publication  of  the  Letters  ol  Junius: 
though  I  think  it  likely  that  Mason,  or  some  other  friend  corrected 
the  style,  and  gave  precision  and  force  to  the  most  striking  passages. 

2.  It  was  in  1828,  whilst  I  was  residing  in  India,  that  Lord  Hol- 
land's edition  of  Walpole's  Memoires  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Second  suggested  to  me  this  notion ;  and  it  was 
shortly  afterwards  communicate  to  several  of  my  friends.  The  edi- 
tion of  Junius  which  I  had  with  me,  was  that  of  Mr.  Woodfall  the 
younger,  in  three  volumes ;  and  I  am  not  at  present  by  anv  means 
satisfied  that  all  the  letters  which  the  editor  assigns  to  Jumus  were 
written  bv  him :  but  in  this  hasty  notice  I  must  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
position that  they  were. 

3.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Memoires  were  composed  by 
Walpole  in  secrecy,  and  that  he  left  them  in  a  sealed  box,  which,  by 
his  will,  was  forbidden  to  be  opened  till  many  years  after  his  deaths 
The  letters  from  which  the  corresponding  passages  are  given  below 
are  all  published  as  Letters  of  Junius  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  and  are  of 
dates  later  than  the  time  when  Walpole  wrote  his  Memoires ;  but 
half  a  century  earlier  than  the  time  when  they  were  printed. 

JOMIUS.  WAUmJL 

I  own,  my  lord,  that  yours  it  not  aa  Ab  it  is  obeerved  that  timoToas  patuves 

ODcommon    chancter.     Women,    and  like  those  of  women  are  generally  eroel, 

men  like  women,  are  timid,  vindictive,  Lord  Mansfield  might  easily  slide  int& 

tod  irresolute. — Woo4faW$  Jimtta,  vol.  rigour,  &>Cr^Walw)te'$  Memoir^f  vol 

ii.  p.  I6a  IL  p.  17& 

Withoat  openly  supporting  the  person.  The  occasions  of  the  times  had  called 

yoo  (Lord  Mansfield)  have  done  essen-  him  (L^rd  Mansfield)  off  from  principles 

tial  service  to  the  cause ;  and  consoled  that  fiivoared  an  arbitrary  king— he  still 

Toarself  for  the  loss  of  a  &vourite  &mi]y  leaned  towards  an  arbitrary  governmeat 

Of  reviving  and  establishing  the  maxims  —Vol  ii  p.  206. 
or  their  govemment~>Vol.  iL  p.  102. 

You  (Lord  Mansfield)  would  fain  be  Pitt  liked  the  dignity  of  despotism; 

thought  to  take  no  share  in  government,  Iisrd  Mansfield  the  resiity.  — VoL  ii.  pi 

while  in  reality  you  are  the  main-spring  274. 
of  the  oiachine. — Vol.  iL  p.  179. 

Yoo  secretly  ^igross  the  power,  while  He  was  timid  himself,  and  always 

yoo  decline  the  title  of  minister.— Vol.  waving  what  he  was  always  courting, 

lip.  179.  — VoLiip.3d6. 

in  cooDcil  he  generally  affects  to  take 
a  moderate  part— Vol.  ii.  p.  d54. 

At  preeent  tbeie  is  eometbing  oraeik  The  oondad  was  aitful,  new,  and 

4» 
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jmiras.  WJLIPOLB. 

Uur  in  the  delivery  of  my  opinion.    I  grand :  secluded  fh>m  all  eyes,  his  (Lord 

speak  from  a  recess  which  no  human  Uhatham's)  orders  were  received  as  ora- 

curiosity  can  penetrate. — Vol.  L  p.  814.  cles.— Vol.  iL  p.  347. 

Our  enemies  treat  us  as  the  cunning  They  made  a  legal  purchase  to  all 

trader  does  the  unskilful  Indian.    They  eternity  of  empires  and  posterity,  from  a 

magnify  their  generosity  when  they  give  parcel  of  naked  savages,  for  a  handful  of 

us  bauble$  of  little  proportionate  value  glass  beads  and  6au&Ies.— Vol.  L  p.  343. 
for  ivory  and  gold.— Vol.  iL  p.  360. 

If  you  </«ny  Attn  fAectfp,  there  will  be  Where  I  believe  the  clergy  do  not 

no  keeping  bim  wMin  the  pale  of  the  deny  the  laity  the  cup.-^Letter  to  Men- 

mims(ry.— VoL  iL  pt  249.  tague. 

He  took  care  to  regulate  his  patron's 
warmth  toithin  the  pale  of  his  own  ad- 
vantage.— Memaires,  voL  iL  p.  197. 

Come  over  to  the  pale  of  loyalty,^ 
Vol.  L  p.  282. 

Honour  and  justice  must  not  be  re-  Tbe  modes  of  Christiani^  were  ex* 

nounced,  although  a  thousand  modes  of  hansted. — ^VoL  iL  p.  282. 

right  and  wrong  were  to  occupy  the  de-  To  mark  how  much  the  modee  of 

grees  of  morality  between  Zeno  and  thinking  change,  and  thnX  fundamentals 

Epicurus.    The  fundamental  principlee  themselves  can  make  no  impression. — 

of  Christianity  may  still  be  preserved.  Vol.  iL  p.  285. 
—VoL  iL  p.  346. 

He  (the  Duke  of  Bedford)  would  not  Corruption  prevailed  in  the  House  of 

have  betrayed  such  ignorance  or  such  Commons.    Instances  had  been  brought 

contempt  of  the  constitution  as  openly  to  to  our  courts  of  judicature  how  much  it 

avow  in  a  court  of  judicature  the  pur-  prevailed  in  our  elections, 
chase  and  sale  of  a  borough. 

Note. — In  an  answer  in  Chancery  in  Note, — ^The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  re- 
ft suit  against  him  to  recover  a  large  sum  ceived  1500/.  for  electing  Jeffery  French 
paid  him  by  a  person  whom  he  had  at  one  of  his  boroughs  in  the  west ;  bat 
undertaken  to  return  to  parliament  for  he  dying  immediately,  his  heir  sued  the 
ose  of  his  Grace's  boroughs.  He  was  Duke  for  the  moneVi  who  paid  it,  rather 
compelled  to  repay  the  money. — ^VoL  L  than  let  the  cause  be  heard, 
p.  576. 

The  Princess  Dowager  made  it  her  From  the  death  of  the  Prince  the  ob- 

first  care  to  inspire  her  son  with  horror  ject  of  the  Princess  Dowager  had  .been 

against  heresy,  and  with  a  respect  for  the  government  of  her  son;  and  her 

the  church.  attention  had  answered.  She  had  taught 

His  mother  took  more  pains  to  form  him  great  devotion,  and  she  had  taken 

his  belief  than  either  his  morals  or  his  care  that  he  should  be  taught  nothing 

understanding. — ^Vol.  iiL  p.  406.  else. — VoL  L  p.  396. 

That  prince  had  strong  natural  parts,  Martin  spoke  for  the  clause,  and  said, 

and  used  frequently  to  blush  for  his  own  '^The  King  could  not  have  a  separate 

ignorance  and  want  of  education,  which  interest  from  his  people,  the  Princess 

Md  been  wilfully  neglected  by  his  mother  might ;  witness  Queen  Isabella  and  her 

and  her  minion.  minion  Mortimer." — ^VoL  L  p.  118. 

Our  great  Edward,  too,  at  an  early 
period,  had  sense  enough  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  connexion  between 
bis  abandoned  mother  and  the  detested 

Mortimer.  Fox  had  an  andience.    The  monarch 

*       *       ♦       ♦       ♦       *  was  sour,  but  endeavoured  to  keep  his 

When  it  was  proposed  to  settle  the  temper,  yet  made  no  concessions;    no 

ptesent  King*s  household  as  Prince  of  request  to  the  retiring  minister  to  stay. 

Wales,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Earl  of  ^t  last  he  let  slip  tbe  true  cause  of  bis 

Bate  was  forced  into  it  in  direct  contra-  indignation:    **  You,'*  said  he,  **  have 

diction  to  tbe  late  King's  inclinatioD. —  made-  me  make  ttuit  puppy  Bute  groom 

VoL  iL  of  the  8tole."~VoL  iL  p.  92. 
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Though  too  loDg  to  be  cited  in  these  hurried  notes,  there  are  several 
other  passages  in  which  the  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  expression, 
and  of  the  order  in  which  the  thoughts  and  arguments  are  ranged,  is 
very  remarkable :  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  otherwise  for  such 
coincidences  between  the  Letters  of  Junius  and  the  unpublished  and 
secret  Memoires  of  Walpole,  first  made  me  suspect  that  the  two 
names  might  belong  to  one  and  the  same  person — Horace  Walpole 
i&e  younger, 

4.  Being  led  by  this  conjecture  to  examine  the  other  works  of 
Walpole,  I  found,  in  them  also,  many  echoes,  as  it  were,  of  the  voice 
of  Junius,  which  it  is  singular  should  not  have  been  more  observed. 
No  one,  I  think,  can  collate  the  concluding  portion  of  Walpole's  letter 
to  Lord  Bute,  of  February  15,  1762,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Junius  on  Lord  Chatham,  without  being  struck  by  the  simi- 
larity of  manner  and  tone ;  and  by  the  identity  of  that  feeling  which, 
in  both  cases,  prompts  the  writer,  whilst  he  is  elaborating  compli- 
ments, to  defend  himself  jealously  against  all  suspicion  of  flattery  or 
interested  motives. 

JtrintflL  WALPOLE. 

I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public        I  did  not  purpose  to  tempt  again  the 

declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  patience  of  mankind.    But  the  case  is 

Chatham.    I  well  knew  what  unworthy  very  different  with  regard  to  my  trouble, 

conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  it  But  My  whole  fortune  is  from  the  bounty  of 

I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion,  the  Crown  and  fVora  the  public :  it  would 

and  surelv  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  ill  become  me  to  spare  any  pains  for  the 

of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  Kin^^s  glory,  or  for  the  honour  and  satis^ 

signal  justice  to  a  man  who,  I  confess,  faction  of  mv  country;  and  give  me  leave 

has  grown  upon  my  esteem.    As  for  the  to  add,  my  lord,  it  would  be  an  ungrate- 

commoo,  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any  ful  return  for  the  distinction  with  which 

purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  yourlordship  has  condescended  to  honour 

whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  me,  ifl  withheld  such  trifling  aid  as  mine, 

he  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote  when  it  mi^ht  in  the  least  tend  to  adorn 

will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  in-  your  lordship^s  administration.  From  me, 

crease  of  bis  pension,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  my  lord,  permit  me  to  say  these  are 

Cabinet    But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  not  words  of  course,  or  of  compliment, 

level  with   his    understanding;    if  he  this  is  not  the  language  of  flattery: 

lodges  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for  your  lordship  knows  I  have  no  views ; 

himself  with  the  same  superior  genius  perhaps  knows  that,  insignificant  as  it 

which  animates  and  directs  him  to  elo-  is,  my  praise  is  never  detached  from  my 

queoce  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision,  esteem :  and  when  you  have  raised,  as 

e?en  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  I  trust  you  will,  real  monuments  of  p;lory, 

to  reward  him.     Recorded  honour  shall  the  most  contemptible  characters  m  the 

gather  round  his  monument,  and  thicken  inscription  dedicated  by  your  country, 

over  him.    It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  may  not  be  the  testimony  of,  my  lord, 

support  the  laurels  that  adorn  it    I  am  your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble 

not  conversant  in  the  language  of  pane-  servant — LetlerM,  vol.  ilL 
gyric.    These  praises  are  extorted  from 
me;  but  they  will  wear  well,  for  they 
have  been  dearly  earned.— Vol.  it  p.  310. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  going  much  farther  into  this  part 
of  the  subject ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  which,  in  its  application 
to  the  supposition  that  Francis  was  Junius,  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over.     Sir  Philip  Francis  supplied  Mr.  Almon  with  reports  of 
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two  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  one  of  which  there  is  this  passage, 
^  7%e  Americans  had  purchased  their  liberty  at  a  dear  rate^  since  they 
had  quitted  their  native  country  and  gone  in  search  of  freedom  to  a 
desertJ*  *  Junius,  about  three  weeks  before,  had  said, ''  iliey  left  their 
native  land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert ;"  and  it  has 
been  inferred  from  this,  that  the  words  in  the  speech  were  not  Lord 
Chatham's,  but  the  reporter's,  and  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  Junius. 
But  it  happens  that  W  alpole,  in  his  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  some 
years  earlier  than  either  the  letter  of  Junius  or  the  speech  of  Lord 
Chatham,  had  said  of  Lord  Brooke,  that  he  was  on  the  point  **  of 
seeking  liberty  in  the  forests  of  America.** 

5.  u  we  turn  from  a  recollection  of  the  words  to  a  consideration 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  Junius,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed,  that 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  that  species  of  irony  which  consists  in 
equivocal  compliment.  Walpole  also  excelled  in  this;  and  prided 
himself  upon  doing  so.  Are  we  not  justified  in  saying,  that  of  all 
who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  cast  their  thoughts  on  public  occur- 
rences into  the  form  of  letters,  Junius  and  Walpole  are  the  mo^t  dis- 
tinguished '{  that  the  works  of  no  other  prose  writer  of  their  time 
exhibit  a  zest  for  political  satire  equal  to  that  which  is  displayed  in 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  and  in  the  Memoires  and  Political  Letters  of 
Walpole  1  and  that  the  sarcasm  of  equivocal  praise  was  the  favourite 
weapon  in  the  armoury  of  each,  though  it  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  tempered,  and  sharpened,  and  polished  with  additional  care  for 
the  hand  of  Junius  ?  When  did  Francis  ever  deal  in  compliment  or 
in  equivoque  1  In  his  vituperation  there  was  always  more  of  fury 
than  of  malice :  but  Junius  and  Walpole  were  cruel.  Madame  du 
Defiand  says  to  the  latter,  "  Votre  plume  est  de  fer  tremp^  dans  de 
fieL"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  clever  old  woman  either  knew 
or  suspected  him  to  be  Junius.  She  uses  in  one  place  the  unusual 
expression,  "  Votre  terit  de  Junius :"  and  if  Walpole  was  Junius, 
some  of  the  most  carefully  composed  letters  in  1769  and  1771  were 
written  in  Paris ;  where,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Junius,  whoever 
he  was,  coDected  the  materials  for  the  accusation  with  which  he 
threatened  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  which  he  evidently  knew  to  be 
untrue. 

6.  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  Letters  of  Junius  must  have 
been  written  by  a  lawyer,  and  they  were  at  one  time  attributed  even 
to  Mr.  Dunning.  The  mistakes  which  I  am  about  to  notice,  trifling  as 
they  may  be,  make  it  impossible  that  any  lawyer  should  have  been 
the  author ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  not  onlv  is  there  a  considera- 
ble resemblance  in  tnose  mistakes  which  I  adduce  of  Walpole's,  but 
that  the  affectation  in  both  of  emplo}dng  legal  terms  with  which  they 
were  not  familiar,  and  of  which  uiey  did  not  distinctly  apprehend  the 
meaning,  is  verv  remarkable.  Junius  thought  De  Lolme's  Essay 
"  deep,'"  and  talks  of  property  which  "  savours  of  the  reality:**^  he 
misapplies  that  trite  expression  of  the  courts,  bond  fide  .*"*  misund^- 

«  Wood&lTf  Jimiiif, ToL L pw 385.  »IbiiLp.31d.  «Ibid.p.311. 
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stands  mmimain^  and  supposes  that  an  inquisHio  jxai  mortem  was  an 
inquiry  how  the  deceased  came  by  bis  death.^  Walpole  talks  of  "  the 
puqparty  of  a  wife's  lands ;"  of  ''  tenures  against  which»  of  all  others, 
quo  warrantos  are  sure  to  take  place ;"  of  '*  the  days  of  soccage/' 
which  he  supposes  to  be  obsolete ;  and  of  a /era  natura. 

JVNIVa.  WALFOUB. 

YoQ  say  the  fects  on  which  yon  rea*  This  circamstance  ia  alleged  againat 

mn  are  universally  admitted :  a  gratU  them  as  an  incident  contrived  to  gain 

iielmn  which  I  flatly  deny.— -VoL  ill  belief,  as  if  tbey  had  been  in  danger  of 

pil4d.  their  livea     The  argument  is  gratii 

dictum.'^Work$^  vol.  li.  p.  568. 

They  are  the  trastees,  not  the  owners  Bo  you  think  we  Bhall  parchaae  the 

of  the  estate.    The  fee  simple  is  in  usl  fee  simple  of  him  for  so  many  years  1 — 

—Vol  L  p.  345.  Letters^  vol.  iL 

7.  Walpole's  time  of  life,  his  station  in  society,  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  habits  of  writing  much,  and  anonymously,  and  in  conceal- 
ment, all  tally  with  the  supposition  of  his  being  Junius.  So  do  his 
places  of  residence,  when  tnat  part  of  the  subject  is  carefully  exa- 
mined. 

8.  It  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  Walpole,  who  makes  remarks 
on  every  thing,  makes  no  remark  on  Junius.  If  he  ever  expressed  an 
opinion  of  him  in  his  letters  to  any  of  his  numerous  correspondents, 
those  letters  have  been  suppressed.  There  are  fewer  letters  of  his  in 
the  years  during  which  Junius  was  writing  than  in  any  others. 

9.  Walpole's  quarrel  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and 
the  party  whom  he  calls  "the  Bedford  court,'*  and  Junius  "the 
Bloomsbury  gang,*'  would  account  for  the  rancour  of  the  letters  of 
the  latter  to  Sie  Duke. 

10.  Walpole^s  dislike  and  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  which 
is  nowhere  more  remarkably  expressed  than  in  a  letter  published  for 
the  first  time  in  your  third  volume,  coupled  with  his  friendship  for 
the  first  Duchess  of  Grafton,  fall  in  with  the  attacks  of  Junius  on  the 
Duke. 

11.  The  Memoires  of  Walpole  show  an  enmity  to  Lord  Mansfield 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Junius. 

12.  Turning  from  these  to  a  person  in  a  different  station,  we  find, 
on  the  part  of  Walpole,  (and,  by-the-by,  of  Mason  too,)  a  sort  of  spite 
against  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  in  the  works  of  Walpole,  selected  by  him- 
self for  publication  after  his  death,*  there  is  a  high-wrought  criticism 
and  condemnation  of  the  style  of  Johnson,  whicn  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving to  have  been  concocted  in  revenge  of  the  well-known  handling 
of  Junius  in  Johnson's  pamphlet  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  "  Let  not 
injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom  of  the  shafl  for  the  vigour 
of  the  bow,"  is  said  by  Johnson  of  Junius :  and  Walpole  savs  of 
Johnson,  that  "  he  destroys  more  enemies  by  the  weight  of  his  shield, 
than  with  the  point  of  his  spear." 

•  Woodfall*!  Juniiifl,  rol  ii.  p.  131.  ^  IbkL  ToL  i.  p.  454. 

«  Walpole*!  Workii,  tqL  Iy.  p.  361. 
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13.  There  is  a  host  of  small  facts  which  might  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  what  I  have  advanced.  Any  one  who  has  leisure  to  examine 
the  voluminous  works  of  Walpole,  and  who  can  lend  his  mind  to  the 
inquiry,  will  find  them  crowd  upon  him.  Let  me  mention  one  well 
known  occurrence. 

Junius  says,  in  the  postscript  of  a  private  note  to  Mr.  Woodfall, 
**  Beware  of  David  Garrick.  He  was  sent  to  pump  you,  and  went 
directly  to  Richmond  to  tell  the  King  I  should  write  no  more."  He 
then  directed  Woodfall  to  send  the  following  note  to  Garrick*  but  not 
in  the  handwriting  of  Junius: — **  I  am  very  exactly  informed  of  your 
impertinent  inquiries,  and  of  the  information  you  so  busily  sent  to 
Richmond,  and  with  what  triumph  and  exultation  it  was  received.  I 
knew  every  particular  of  it  the  next  day.  Now,  mark  me,  vagabond ! 
Keep  to  your  pantomimes,  or  be  assured  you  shall  hear  of  it.  Meddle 
no  more,  thou  busy  informer  1  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  you  curse 
the  hour  in  which  you  dared  to  interfere  with  Junius."* 

Mr.  Woodfall  remarks  on  this,  that  Garrick  had  received  a  letter 
from  Woodfall,  (the  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  which  the  letters  of 
Junius  first  appeared,)  before  the  above  note  of  Junius  was  sent  to 
the  printer,  in  which  Garrick  was  told,  in  confidence,  that  there  were 
some  doubts  whether  Junius  would  continue  to  write  much  longer. 
Garrick  flew  with  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Remus,  one  of  the  pages  to 
the  King,  who  immediately  conveyed  it  to  his  Majesty,  at  thai  time  re- 
siding at  Richmond;  and  Irom  the  peculiar  sources  of  information  that 
were  open  to  this  extraordinary  writer,  Junius  was  apprised  of  the 
whole  transaction  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  wrote  the  above  post- 
script, and  the  letter  that  follows  it,  in  consequence. 

Now  all  that  appears  to  Mr.  Woodfall  the  younger,  to  be  so  won- 
derful in  these  circumstances  is  very  easily  explained,  if  we  suppose 
Walpole  to  have  been  Junius.  Strawberry  Hill  is  very  near  Kich- 
mond  Park,  and  Walpole  had  many  acquaintances  amongst  those  who 
were  about  the  King ;  whilst  his  friend,  Mrs.  Clive,  the  actress,  who 
lived  in  the  adjoining  house  to  his  own,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Raflor, 
who  frequently  visited  her,  both  belonged  to  Garrick's  company. 

But  I  have  extended  this  letter  too  far.  My  purpose  was  merely 
to  invite  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  some  literary  interest,  which 
you  have  peculiar  opportunities  of  examining;  and  to  enable  you,  if 
you  should  think  fit,  to  draw  to  it  the  attention  of  the  public  also. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  Edw.  Gr£7. 

20,  Albemarle  Street, 
October  24, 1840. 

*  jruniw,  Tol  L  p.  398. 
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HORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  ORFORD : 


BY    LORD    DOVER/ 


AwY  one  who  attempts  to  become  a  biographer  of  Horace  Walpole 
must  labour  under  the  dusadvantage  of  following  a  greater  master  In 
the  art ;  namely,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  lively  and  agreeable  account 
of  this  Author,  contained  in  his  **  Lives  of  the  Novelists,"  is  well 
known  and  deservedly  admired.  As,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
Walter  Scott's  pages  is  devoted  to  a  very  able  criticism  of  the  only 
work  of  fiction  produced  by  Walpole,  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  it 
haabeen  thought,  that  a  more  general  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings 
might  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Horace  Walpole  was  the  third  and  youngest  son**  of  that  eminent 
minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole — the  glory  of  the  Whigs,  the  preserver 
of  the  throne  of  these  realms  to  the  present  Royal  Family,  and  under 
whose  fostering  rule  and  guidance  the  country  flourished  in  peace  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  elder  brothers  of  Horace  were,  Robert, 
Lord  Walpole,  so  created  in  1723,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
Earldom  of  Orford  in  1745,  and  died  in  1751 ;  and  Sir  Edward  Wal- 
pole, Knight  of  the  Bath,  whose  three  natural  daughters  were,  Mrs. 
Keppel,  wife  to  the  Honourable  Frederick  Keppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter ; 
the  Countess  of  Waldegrave,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  and 
the  Countess  of  Dysart.  Sir  Edward  Walpole  died  in  1784.  His 
sisters  were,  Catherine,  who  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen ;  and  Mary,  married  to  George,  Viscount  Malpas,  afterwards 
third  Earl  of  Cholmondeley :  she  died  in  1732.  The  mother  of  Horace, 
and  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  here  mentioned,  was  Catherine  Shorter, 
daughter  of  John  Shorter,  Esq.  of  Bybrook,  in  Kent,  and  grand- 

*  Originally  prefixed  to  hi«  lordship's  edition  of  Walpdle*s  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
first  imbliibed  in  1833. 

^  In  a  MS.  note  br  Walpole,  in  Ins  own  oopy  of  CoUins's  Peerase,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  had,  by  his  first  wife,  **  another  son,  William,  who  died  young,  and  a 
<^ghter,  CTi^rine,  who  died  of  a  consumption  at  Bath,  aged  nineteen.**— E. 
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daughter  of  Sir  John  Shorter,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1688.*  She 
died  in  1736 ;  and  her  youngest  son,  who  always  professed  the  greatest 
veneration  for  her  memory,  erected  a  monument  to  her  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  in  one  of  the  side  aisles  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel. 
Horace  Walpole  had  also  a  half-sister,  the  natural  daughter  of  his 
father,  by  his  mistress,  Maria  Skerrett,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 
She  also  was  named  Mary  Walpole,  and  married  Colonel  Charles 
Churchill,  the  natural  spn  of  General  Churchill ;  who  was  himself  a 
natural  son  of  an  elder  brother  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Horace  Walpole  was  born  October  5th,  ITi?,**  and  educated  at 
Eton  School,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Upon  leaving  the 
latter  place,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  in  company 
with  Gray  the  poet,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  at  school. 
They  commenced  their  journey  in  March  1739,  and  continued  abroad 
above  two  years.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  time  was  spent  in  Italy, 
and  nearly  a  year  of  it  was  devoted  to  Florence ;  where  Walpole 
was  detained  by  the  society  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Chute,  and 
Mr.  Whithed.  It  was  in  these  classic  scenes,  that  his  love  of  art,  and 
taste  for  elegant  and  antiquarian  literature,  became  more  developed ; 
and  that  it  took  such  complete  possession  of  him  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  his  long  life,  diversified  only  by  the  occasional  amusement 
of  politics,  or  the  distractions  of  society.  Unfortunately,  the  friend- 
ship of  Walpole  and  his  travelling  companion  could  not  survive  two 
years  of  constant  intercourse :  they  quarrelled  and  parted  at  Reggie, 
in  July  1741,  and  afterwards  pursued  their  way  homewards  by  different 
routes.' 

*  The  oceaiion  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Shorter  was  a  curious  one.  It  is  thus  related 
in  the  Ellis  Correspondence : — **  Sir  John  Shorter,  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  is  very  ill  with 
a  fall  off  his  horse,  under  Newffate,  as  he  was  going  to  proclaim  Bartholomew  Fair.  The 
city  custom  is,  it  seems,  to  drmk  always  under  Newgrate  when  the  Lord  Mayor  passes 
that  way ;  and  at  this  time  the  Lord  M!ayor*s  horse,  being  somewhat  skittish,  started  at 
the  sight  of  a  large  glittering  tankard  which  was  reached  to  hb  lordship.**  Letter  of 
Aug.  30th,  1686. 

**On  Tuesday  last  died  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Shorter :  the  occasicNi  of  his  distem- 
per was  his  fall  under  Newgate,  which  bruised  him  a  UtUe,  and  put  him  into  a  fever." 
Letter  of  September  6th,  1688. 

^  In  Chalmer8*s  Biographical  Dictionary  it  is  stated,  that  Horace  Walpole  was  bom  in 
171^;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  he  was  bom  in  1716-17,  which,  according  to  the  New 
Style,  would  mean  that  he  was  bom  in  one  of  the  three  first  months  of  the  year  1 71 7.  Both 
these  statements  are,  however,  erroneous,  as  he  himself  fixes  the  day  of  his  birth,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Conway,  dated  October  5th,  1764,  where  he  says,  "What  signifies  what  hap- 
pens when  one  is  seven-and-fbrty,  as  I  am  to-day  7  They  tell  me  *tis  my  birth-day,**  &c. 
And  again,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  dated  October  5th,  1777,  he  says,  **  I  am 
three-score  to-day.** 

^  **  The  exact  cause  of  this  quarrel,**  says  Mr,  Mitibrd,  in  his  Life  of  Gray,  **  has  beeD 
passed  over  by  the  delicacy  of  his  biographer,  because  Horace  Walpole  was  alive  when 
the  Memoirs  of  Gray  were  written.  The  former,  however,  charged  himself  with  the 
chief  blame,  and  lamented  that  he  had  not  paid  more  attention  and  deference  to  Gray*s 
superior  judgment  and  pradence.**  See  Works  of  Gray,  vol.  i.  p.  9,  Pickering*8  edition, 
1836.  In  the  **  Walpoliana**  is  the  following  passage : — ^"The  quarrel  between  Gray  and 
me  arose  firom  his  being  too  serious  a  companion.  I  had  just  broke  loose  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  University,  with  as  much  money  as  I  could  spend,  and  I  was  willing  to 
indulge  myself.  Gray  was  for  antiquities,  &,c  while  I  was  for  perpetual  balls  and  plays: 
the  fault  was  mine.*' — El 
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Walpole  arrived  in  England  in  September  1741,  at  which  lime  his 
correspondence  with  Sir  Horace  Mann  commences.  He  had  been 
chosen  member  for  Caliington,  in  the  parliament  which  was  elected  in 
June  of  that  year,  and  arrived  in  the  House  of  Commons  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  angry  discussions  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  downfall  of  his  father's  administration.  He  plunged  at  once  into 
the  excitement  of  poHtical  partisanship  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth, 
and  all  the  zeal  which  his  fiUal  affection  for  his  father  inspired.  His 
feelings  at  this  period  are  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  his  letters 
in  the  following  collection.  Public  business  and  attendance  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  peculiar  ques* 
tions,  he  seems  never  to  have  liked.  He  consequently  took  very  Httle 
part  either  in  debates  or  committees.  In  March  1742,  on  a  motion 
•  being  made  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for 
the  preceding  ten  years,  he  delivered  his  maiden  speech  ;*  on  which 
he  was  connplimented  by  no  less  a  judge  of  oratory  than  Pitt.  This 
speech  he  has  preserved  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  of  March 
24th,  1742.  He  moved  the  Address  in  1751 ;  and  in  1756  made  a 
speech  on  the  question  of  employing  Swiss  regiments  in  the  colonies. 
This  speech  he  has  also  himself  preserved  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
"Memoires.^  In  1757  he  was  active  in  his  endeavours  to  save  the 
unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  Of  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion  he  has 
left  a  detailed  account  in  his  "  Memoires."  This  concludes  all  that 
can  be  collected  of  his  public  life,  and  at  the  general  election  of  1768** 
he  finally  retired  from  parliament. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  writes  thus  to  George  Montagu : — "  As  my 
senatorial  dignity  is  gone,  I  shall  not  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a 
cover;  and  I  hope  the  advertisement  will  not  be  taxed,  as  I  seal  it  to 
the  paper.  In  short,  I  retain  so  much  iniquity  from  the  last  infamous 
parliament,  that,  you  see,  I  would  still  cheat  the  public.  The  comfort 
I  feel  in  sitting  peaceably  here,  instead  of  being  at  Lynn,  in  the  high 
fever  of  a  contested  election,  which,  at  best,  would  end  in  my  being 
carried  about  that  large  town,  Jike  a  figure  of  a  pope  at  a  bonfire,  is 
very  great  I  do  not  think,  when  that  function  is  over,  that  I  shall 
repent  my  resolution.  What  could  I  see  but  sons  and  grandsons  play- 
ing over  the  same  knaveries  that  I  have  seen  their  fathers  and  grand- 
father's act?  Could  I  hear  oratory  beyond  my  Lord  Chatham's? 
Will  there  ever  be  parts  equal  to  Charles  Townshends  ?  Will  George 
Grenville  cease  to  be  the  most  tiresome  of  beings?"* 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  Walpole,  on  one  occasion,  '*  vindicated  the  memory  of  hia 
&ther  with  great  di^^ty  and  eloquence"  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  as  I  cannot  find 
any  trace  of  a  speech  of  this  kind  made  by  him  after  Sir  Robert  Walpole^s  death,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  Sir  Walter  must  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  time  of  delivery  of  the 
speech  mentioned  in  the  text  [Seeker,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Oxford,  savs  that  Walpole 
**  spoke  well  against  the  motion."  See  po9tj  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated  March  24, 
1742.J 

^  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  Walpole  retired  from  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1758,  **  at  the  active  a^re  of  forty ^ne."  This  event  occurred,  as  is  here 
stated,  in  March,  1768,  and  when  Walpole  was  eonsequently  in  his  fifty-first  year. 

<  Letter,  dated  Arlingfton  Street,  March  12th,  1768.  It  is  but  fair  to  mentioi^  in  op- 
positioo  to  the  opinion  respecting  Greorge  Grenville,  here  delivered  by  Walpole,  that  of  no 
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From  this  time  Walpole  devoted  himself  more  than  ever  to  his  lite- 
rary and  antiquarian  pursuits ;  though  the  interest  he  still,  in  society 
at  least,  took  in  politics,  is  obvious,  from  the  frequent  reference  to  the 
subject  in  his  letters.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  his  political  opinions 
appear  to  have  undergone  a  great  change.  In  his  youth,  and  indeed 
till  his  old  age,  he  was  not  only  a  strenuous  Whig,  but,  at  times, 
almost  a  Republican.  How  strong  his  opinions  were  in  this  sense 
may  be  gathered,  both  from  the  frequent  confessions  of  his  political 
faith,  which  occur  in  his  letters,  and  from  his  reverence  for  the  death- 
warrant  of  Charles  the  First,  of  which  he  hung  up  the  engraving  in 
his  bed-room,  and  wrote  upon  it  with  his  own  hand  the  words  "Major 
Charta."  The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  drove  him,  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  into  other  views  of  politics ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  become,  in  theory  at  least,  a  Tory,  though  he  probably  would 
have  indignantly  repudiated  the  appellation,  had  it  been  applied  to 
him. 

Even  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  his  politics  had  varied  a 
good  deal  (as,  indeed,  in  a  long  life,  whose  do  not?);  but,  in  his  case, 
the  cause  of  variation  was  a  most  amiable  one.  His  devoted  attach- 
ment to  Marshal  Conway,  which  led  him,  when  that  distinguished 
man  was  turned  out  of  his  command  of  a  regiment,  and  of  his  place 
at  court,  in  1764,'  to  offer,  with  much  earnestness,  to  divide  his  fortune 
with  him  caused  him  also  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the 

S government  of  the  day,  whenever  Mr.  Conway  was  employed,  and  to 
ollow  him  implicitly  in  his  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon 
this  subject  he  writes  thus  to  Conway,  who  had  not  told  him  before- 
less  an  anthority  than  Burke,  who  says,  **  Mr.  GrenTille  was  a  first-rate  figure  in  this 
ooontry."  * 

'  He  had  also  offered  to  share  his  fbrtune  with  Mr.  Conway  in  the  year  1744  (see  letter 
of  July  2(Hh  of  that  year),  in  order  to  enable  Mr.  Ck>nway  to  marry  a  lady  he  was  then  in 
love  with.  He  ends  his  very  pressing  entreaties  by  saying,  **For  these  reasons,  don^t 
deny  me  what  I  have  set  my  heart  on — the  making  your  fbrtune  easy  to  yon.*'  Nor 
were  these  the  only  instances  of  generosity  to  a  friend,  which  we  find  in  the  life  of 
Walpole.  In  the  year  1770,  when  the  Abbd  Torrai  was  administering  the  finances  of 
fVance,  (or,  to  use  the  more  expressive  language  of  Voltaire,  **Quand  Terrai  nous 
nangeoit,**)  his  economical  reductions  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  her  pension, 
amounting  to  three  thousand  livres,  to  Madame  du  Deffand.  Upon  this  occasion  Walpole 
wrote  thus  to  his  old  blind  friend,  who  had  presented  a  memorial  of  her  case  to  M.  de  St 
Florentin,  a  course  of  proceeding  which  Walpole  did  not  approve  of: — ^'*Ayez  aasex 
d*amxti^  pour  moi  pour  accepter  les  trois  mille  livres  de  ma  part.  Je  voudrois  que  la 
■omme  ne  me  fht  pas  aussi  indifferente  qu'elle  Pest,  roais  je  vous  jure  qu*elle  ne 
retranchera  rien,  pas  mdme  sur  mes  amusemens.  La  prendriez  vous  de  la  ^ain  de  la 
grandeur,  et  la  refiiseriez  vous  de  moi  7  Vous  me  connoissez :  faites  oe  sacrifice  k  mon 
orgueil,  qui  seroit  enchants  de  vous  avoir  empdchte  de  vous  abaisser  jusqu'ii  la  sollicita- 
tion.  Votre  m6moire  me  blesse.  Qnoi !  vous,  vous,  r^uite  k  representor  voe  malheurs ! 
Accordez  moi,  je  vous  conjure,  la  grace  que  je  vous  demande  k  genouz,  et  jouissez  de  la 
satisfaction  de  vous  dire,  J*ai  nn  ami  qui  ne  permettra  jamais  que  je  me  jette  aux  pieds 
des  grands.  Ma  Petite,  j'insiste.  Voyez,  si  vous  aimez  mieux  me  faire  le  plaisir  le 
plus  sensible,  ou  de  devoir  une  grace  qui,  ayant  €16  sollicitde,  arrive  toujours  trop  tard 
pour  cofttanter  ramiti^.  Laissez  moi  got^ter  la  joie  la  plus  pure,  de  vous  avoir  mise  k 
votre  aise,  et  que  cette  joie  soit  un  secret  profbnd  entre  nous  deux.**  See  Letters  of  the 
Marquise  du  Dofiand  to  the  Honourable  Horace  Walpole. — It  was  impossible  to  make  a 
pecuniary  offer  with  more  earnestness  or  greater  delicacy ;  and  Madame  du  Deffand's 
not  having  found  it  aeeessaxy  subsequently  to  accept  it,  in  no  degree  diminishes  the  merit 
of  the  pioffered  gift. 
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hand  of  a  speech  he  made  on  the  Qualification  Bill,  in  consequence  of 
which  Walpole  was  absent  from  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that 
occasion : — "  I  don't  suspect  you  of  any  reserve  to  me ;  I  only  men- 
tioD  it  now  for  an  occasion  of  telling  you,  that  I  don't  like  to  have 
any  body  think  that  I  would  not  do  whatever  you  do.  I  am  of  no 
consequence ;  but,  at  least,  it  would  give  me  some  to  act  invariably 
with  you,  and  that  I  shall  most  certainly  be  ever  ready  to  do."*  Upon 
another  occasion  he  writes  again  in  a  similar  strain : — <*  My  only 
reason  for  writing  is,  to  repeat  to  you,  that  whatever  you  do,  I  shall 
act  with  you.  I  resent  any  thing  done  to  you  as  to  myself.  My  for- 
tunes shall  never  b^  separated  from  yours,  except  that,  some  day  or 
other,  I  hope  yours  will  be  great,  and  I  am  content  with  mine.'"' 

Upon  one  political  point  Horace  Walpole  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained from  the  first  the  most  just  views,  and  even  at  a  time  when 
such  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation.   From 
its  very  commencement,  he  objected  to  that  disastrous  contest  the 
American  war,  which,  commenced  in   ignorant  and  presumptuous 
folly,  was  prolonged  to  gratify  the  wicked  obstinacy  of  individuals,         ^ 
and  ended,  as  Walpole  had  foretold  it  would,  in  the  discomfiture  of      ---^ 
its  authors^  and  the  national  disgrace  and  degradation,  aflcr  a  profuse        ^ 
and  useless  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.    Nor  must  his  sentiments 
upon  the  Slave  Trade  be  forgotten — sentiments  which  he  held,  too,  in' 
an  age  when,  far  different  from  the  present  one,  the  Assiento  Treaty,^ 
and  other  horrors  of  the  same  kind,  were  deemed,  not  only  justifiable/^ 
but  praisevrorthy.    "  We  have  been  sitting,"  he  writes,  on  the  25th 
of  February  1750,  "  this  fortnight  on  the  African  Company.    We,  the 
British  Senate,  that  temple  of  Liberty,  and  bulwark  ol  Protestant 
Christianity,  have,  this  fortnight,  been  considering  methods  to  make 
more  effectual  that  horrid  traffic  of  selling  negroes.     It  has  appeared 
to  us,  that  six-and-forty  thousand  of  these  wretches  are  sold  every 
year  to  our  plantations  alone  1     It  chills  one's  blood — I  would  not  have 
to  say  I  voted  for  it,  for  the  continent  of  America !     The  destruction 
of  the  miserable  inhabitants  by  the  Spaniards  was  but  a  momentary 
misfortune  that  flowed  from  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  coni- 
pared  to  this  lasting  havoc  which  it  brought  upon  Africa.     We  re- 
proach Spain,  and  yet  do  not  even  pretend  the  nonsense  of  butchering 
the  poor  creatures  for  the  good  of  their  souls."* 

One  of  the  most  favourite  pursuits  of  Walpole  was  the  building 
and  decoration  of  his  Gothic  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill.  It  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Twickenham,  towards  Teddington,  on  a 
slope,  which  gives  it  a  fine  view  of  a  reach  of  the  Thames  and  the 
opposite  wooded  hill  of  Richmond  Park.  He  bought  it  in  1747,  of 
Mrs.  Chenevix,  the  proprietress  of  a  celebrated  toy-shop.  He  thus 
describes  it  in  a  letter  of  that  year  to  Mr.  Conway.  "  You  perceive 
by  my  date  that  I  am  got  into  a  new  camp,  and  have  lefl  my  tub  at 

■  See  letter,  dated  Monday,  five  o'clock,  Feb.  1761. 

^  See  letter,  dated  April  19th,  1764. 

«  See  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Feb.  85, 1750. 
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Windsor.  It  is  a  little  plaything-house  that  I  got  out  of  Mrs.  Chene- 
vix's  shop,  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble  you  ever  saw.  It  is  set  in  ena- 
melled meadows,  with  filigree  hedges : — 

**  *  A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  rolPd, 
And  little  finches  wave  their  wings  of  gold.* 

Two  delightful  roads,  that  you  would  call  dusty,  supply  me  continu- 
ally with  coaches  and  chaises ;  barges,  as  solemn  as  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  move  under  my  window ;  Richmond  Hill  and  Ham  Walks 
bound  my  prospects ;  but,  thank  God !  the  Thames  is  between  me  and 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry."  Dowagers,  as  plenty  as  flounders, 
inhabit  all  around ;  and  Pope's  ghost  is  just  now  skimming  under  my 
window  by  a  most  poetical  moonlight."'* 

He  commenced  almost  immediately  adding  to  the  house,  and  Goth- 
icizing  it,  assisted  by  the  taste  and  designs  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bentlev ; 
till,  in  the  end,  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Chenevix  had  increased  into  the 
castellated  residence  we  now  behold.  He  also  filled  it  with  collec- 
tions of  various  sorts — books,  prints,  pictures,  portraits,  enamels,  and 
miniatures,  antiquities,  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds.  Among  these  mis- 
cellaneous hoards  are  to  be  found  some  fine  works  of  art,  and  many 
things  most  valuable  in  an  historical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view. 
For  these  various  expenses  he  drew  upon  his  annual  income,  which 
arose  from  three  patent  places  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  of  which 
the  designations  were,  Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  Comptroller  of  the 
Pipe,  and  Clerk  of  the  Estreats.  As  early  as  the  year  1744,  these 
sinecures  produced  to  him,  according  to  his  own  account,  nearly  two 
thousand  a-year ;  and  somewhat  later,  the  one  place  of  Usher  of  Ex- 
chequer rose  in  value  to  double  this  sum.  This  income,with  prudent 
management,  sufficed  for  the  gratification  of  his  expensive  tastes  of 
building  and  collecting,  to  which  his  long  life  was  devoted. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  Strawberry  Hill,  as  a  building,  it  is 
perhaps  unfair,  in  the  present  age,  when  the  principles  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture have  been  so  much  studied,  and  so  often  put  in  practice,  to 
criticise  it  too  severely.  Walpole  himself,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  seems  to  have  had  an  unbounded  admiration  for  the  works  of 
his  own  hands,  appears  in  later  times  to  have  been  aware  of  the  faults 
in  style  of  which  he  had  beeri  guilty;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barrett, 
in  1788,  he  says,  "  If  Mr.  Matthews  was  really  entertained"  (with 
seeing  Strawberry  Hill),  "  I  am  glad.  But  Mr.  Wyatt  has  made  him 
too  correct  a  Goth  not  to  have  seen  all  the  imperfections  and  bad 

*  Catherine  H^de,  the  ecceBtric  ftiend  of  Pope  and  Gay.  She  was,  at  this  time,  Viving 
in  a  small  house  in  Ham  Walks.  WalpoIe,  having  found  her  out  airing  in  her  carriage, 
one  day  that  be  bad  called  on  her,  there  addressed  the  following  lines  to  her : — 

^  To  many  a  Kitty,  Love  his  ear 
Would  for  a  day  engage ; 
But  Prior's  Kitty,  ever  air, 
Retains  it  for  an  age,** 

i>  Letter  of  June  8th,  1747. 
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execution  of  my  attempts ;  for  neither  Mr.  Bentley  nor  my  workmea 
had  studied  the  science,  and  I  was  always  too  desultory  and  impatient 
to  consider  that  I  should  please  myself  more  by  allowing  time,  than 
by  hurrying  my  plans  into  execution  before  they  were  ripe.  My  house^ 
therefore,  is  but  a  sketch  for  beginners ;  yours*  is  finished  by  a  great 
master ;  and  if  Mr.  Matthews  liked  mine,  it  was  en  virtuose^  who 
loves  the  dawnings  of  an  art,  or  the  glimmerings  of  its  restoration,**** 

In  fact,  the  building  of  Strawberry  Hill  was  "  the  glimmering  of 
the  restoration"  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  had  previously,  for 
above  a  century,  been  so  much  neglected  that  its  very  principles 
seemed  lost.  If  we  compare  the  Gothic  of  Strawberry  Hill  with 
that  of  buildings  about  the  same  period,  or  a  little  anterior  to  it,  we 
shall  see  how  vastly  superior  it  is  to  them,  both  in  its  taste  and  its 
decorations.  If  we  look  at  some  of  the  restorations  of  our  churches 
of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  shall  find  them  a  most 
barbarous  mixture  of  Gothic  forms  and  Grecian  and  Roman  orna- 
ments. Such  are  the  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  de- 
signed by  Wren;  the  attempts  at  Gothic,  by  the  same  architect,  in 
one  or  two  of  his  City  churches ;  Gibbs's  quadrangle  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford ;  and  the  buildings  in  the  same  style  of  Kent,  Batty, 
Langley,  &c.  To  these  Strawberry  is  greatly  superior :  and  it  must 
be  observed,  that  Walpole  himself,  in  his  progressive  building,  went 
on  improving  and  purifying  his  taste.  Thus  the  gallery  and  round* 
tower  at  Strawberry  Hill,  which  were  among  his  latest  works,  are 
incomparably  the  best  part  of  the  house ;  and  in  their  interior  decora- 
tions tnere  is  very  little  to  be  objected  to,  and  much  to  be  admired. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  Walpole's  haste  to  finish,  to  which 
he  alludes  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  and  perhaps  also,  in  some  degree, 
economy,  had  not  made  him  build  his  castle,  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  a  curious  relic  of  a  clever  and  ingenious  man,  with  so  little  solidity* 
that  it  is  almost  already  in  a  state  of  decay.  Lath  and  plaster,  and 
wood,  appear  to  have  been  his  favourite  materials  for  construction  ; 
which  made  his  friend  Williams®  say  of  him,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  *•  that  he  had  outlived  three  sets  of  his  own  battlements."  It  is 
somewhat  curious,  as  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  having  built  his  castle  with  so  little  view  to  durability, 
Walpole  entailed  the  perishable  possession  with  a  degree  of  strictness, 
which  would  have  been  more  fitting  for  a  baronial  estate.  And  that, 
too,  after  having  written  a  fable  entitled  "  The  Entail,"  in  consequence 
of  some  one  having  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  intend  to  entail 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  in  ridicule  of  such  a  proceeding. 

Whether  Horace  Walpole  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  public  by 
setting  the  fashion  of  applying  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  to 
domestic  purposes,  may  oe  doubtful ;  so  greatly  has  the  example  he 
gave  been  abused  in  practice  since.  But,  at  all  events,  he  thus  led 
the  professors  of  architecture  to  study  with  accuracy  the  principles 
of  the  arty  which  has  occasioned  the  restoration  and  preservation  ia 

•  Lee,  ia  Keat        ^  Letter  of  June  5th,  178a         «  G^rge  James  WilUame,  Eiq. 

6* 
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such  an  admirable  manner  of  so  many  of  our  finest  cathedrals,  col- 
leges, and  ancient  Gothic  and  conventual  buildincs.  This,  it  must  be 
at  least  allowed,  was  the  fortunate  result  of  the  rage  for  Gothic, 
which  succeeded  the  "building  of  Strawberry  Hill.  For  a  good  many 
years  after  that  event,  every  new  building  was  pinnaded  and  turreted 
on  all  sides,  however  little  its  situation,  its  size,  or  its  uses  might  seem 
to  fit  it  for  such  ornaments.  Then,  as  fashion  is  never  constant  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  the  taste  of  the  public  rushed  at  once  upon 
castles ;  and  loop-holes,  and  battlements,  and  heavy  arches,  and  but- 
tresses'appeared  in  every  direction.  Now  the  fancy  of  the  time  has 
turned  as  madly  to  that  bastard  kind  of  architecture,  possessing,  how- 
ever, many  beauties,  which,  compounded  of  the  Gothic,  Castellated, 
and  Grecian  or  Roman,  is  called  the  Elizabethan,  or  Old  English. 
No  villa,  no  country-house,  no  lodge  in  the  outskiits  of  London,  no 
box  of  a  retired  tradesman  is  now  built,  except  in  some  modification 
of  this  style.  The  most  ludicrous  situations  and  the  most  inappropriate 
destinations  do  not  deter  any  one  from  pointing  his  gables,  and 
squaring  his  bay-windows,  in  the  most  approved  Elizabethan  manner. 
And  this  vulgarizing  and  lowering  of  the  Old  English  architecture, 
by  over  use,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lose  its  popularity,  and  to  cause 
it  to  be  contemned  and  neglected,  like  its  predecessors.  All  these  dif- 
ferent styles,  if  properly  applied,  have  their  peculiar  merits.  In  old 
English  country-houses,  wnich  have  formerly  been  conventual  build- 
ings, the  Gothic  style  may  be,  with  great  propriety,  introduced.  On 
the  height  of  Belvoir,  or  in  similar  situations,  nothing  could  be  devised 
so  appropriate  as  the  castellated  ;  and  in  additions  to,  or  renovations 
of  old  manor-houses,  the  Elizabethan  may  be,  with  equal  advantage, 
adopted.  It  is  the  injudicious  application  of  all  three  which  has  been, 
and  is  sure  to  be,  the  occasion  of  their  fall  in  public  favour. 

The  next  pursuit  of  Walpole,  to  which  it  now  becomes  desirable 
to  advert,  are  his  literary  labours,  and  the  various  publications  with 
which,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  he  favoured  the  world.  His 
first  eflfort  appears  to  have  been  a  copy  of  verses,  written  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  poetry  is  generally  not  of  a  very  high  order ;  lively,  and 
with  happy  turns  and  expressions,  but  injured  frequently  by  a  sort  of 
quaintness,  and  a  somewhat  inharmonious  rhythm.  Its  merits,  how- 
ever, exactly  fitted  it  for  the  purpose  which  it  was  for  the  most  part 
intended  for ;  namely,  as  what  are  called  vers  de  societL^  Among 
the  best  of  his  verses  may  be  mentioned  those  "  On  the  neglected 
Column  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  at  Florence,"  which  contains  some 
fine  lines ;  his  "  Twickenham  Register ;"  and  "  The  Three  Vemons." 

In  1752  he  published  his  "  iEdes  Walpolianae,"  or  description  of 
the  family  seat  of  Houghton  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  had 
built  a  palace,  and  had  made  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  which 
were  sold  by  his  grandson  George,  third  Earl  of  Orford,  to  the 

^  **  In  his  vert  dt  9oeiSt6  we  perpetually  discover  a  laborioos  effort  to  introduce  the 
li^rhtness  of  the  French  badinage  into  a  masculine  and  somewhat  rough  language.**— 
Quart.  ReT.  voL  jdz.  p.  122. 
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Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  This  workv  which  is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
catalogue  of  pictures,  first  showed  the  peculiar  talent  of  Horace 
.  Walpole  for  enlivening,  by  anecdote  and  lightness  of  style,  a  dry 
subject  This  was  afterwards  still  more  exemplified  in  his  "  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  in  England,"  of  which  the  dinerent  volumes  were 
published  in  1761,  1763,  and  1771;  and  in  the  <*  Catalogue  of 
Engravers,"  published  in  1763.  These  works  were  compiled  from 
papers  of  Vertue,  the  engraver ;  but  Walpole,  from  the  stores  of  his 
own  historical  knowledge,  from  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  his 
happy  manner  of  sketching  characters,  rendered  them  peculiarly  his 
own.  But  his  masterpiece  in  this  line  was  his  "  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,"  originally  published  in  1758.  It  is  very  true,  as 
Walter  Scott  observes,  that  *•  it  would  be  difl!icult,  by  any  process  or 
principle  of  subdivision,  to  select  a  list  of  so  many  plebeian  authors, 
containing  so  very  few  whose  genius  was  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion."* But  this  very  circumstance  renders  the  merit  of  Walpole  the 
greater,  in  having,  out  of  such  materials,  composed  a  work  which 
must  be  read  with  amusement  and  interest,  as  long  as  liveliness  of 
diction  and  felicity  in  anecdote  are  considered  ingredients  of  amuse- 
ment in  literature. 

In  1757  Walpole  established  a  private  printing-press  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and'  the  first  work  he  printed  at  it  was  the  Odes  of  Gray,  with 
Bentley's  prints  and  vignettes.  Among  the  handsomest  and  most 
valuable  volumes  which  subsequently  issued  from  this  press,  in  addi- 
tion to  Walpole's  own  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  and  his  description  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  must  be  mentioned  the  quarto  Lucan,  with  the  notes 
of  Grotius  and  Bentley ;  the  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  by 
himself,  Hentzner's  Travels,  and  Lord  Whitworth's  account  of  Russia. 
Of  all  these  he  printed  a  very  limited  number.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear,  as  stated  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,^  that  he  reserved  all 
the  copies  as  presents ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  in  most 
instances  he  sold  a  certain  portion  of  the  copies  to  the  booksellers, 
probably  with  a  view  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  printing  esta- 
olishment.  As,  however,  the  supply  in  the  book-market  of  the 
Strawberry  Hill  editions  was  very  small,  they  generally  sold  for 
high  prices,  and  a  great  interest  was  created  respecting  them. 

In  1764  Walpole  published  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
works,  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto;"  and  in  1768  his  still  more  remarka- 
ble production,  "The  Mysterious  Mother."*  In  speaking  of  the 
latter  eflfort  of  his  genius,  (for  it  undoubtedly  deserves  that  appella- 
tion,) an  admirable  judge  of  literary  excellence  has  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks ;  "  It  is  the  fashion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole ; 
firstlv,  because  he  was  a  nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a 
gentleman :  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  composition  of  his  incompara- 
ble letters,  and  of  '  Tne  Castle  of  Otranto,'  he  is  the  Ultimus  Roman- 

*  Lives  of  the  Novelists,  Prose  Works,  vol  liL  p.  304,  ed.  1834. 
^  Cbalmer's  Biographical  Dictionary,  article  Walpole. 

*  "  The  Mysterioos  Mother**  was  printed  in  that  year :  but  was  never  pnblished  till 
after  the  death  of  Walpole. 
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arum,  the  author  of  the  « Mysterious  Mother/  a  tragedy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play :  he  is  the  father  of  the  first  romance, 
and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our  language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher 
place  than  any  living  author,  be  he  who  he  may."* 

In  speaking  of  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a 
singular  coincidence  in  the  life  of  Walpole,  .that  as  be  had  been  the 
first  person  to  lead  the  modern  public  to  seek  for  their  architecture  in 
the  Gothic  style  and  age,  so  he  also  opened  the  great  magazine  of 
the  tales  of  Gothic  times  to  their  literature.  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto 
is  remarkable,"  observes  an  eminent  critic,  "  not  only  for  the  wild 
interest  of  its  story,  but  as  the  first  modern  attempt  to  found  a  tale  of 
amusing  fiction  Uf)on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  romances  of  chivalry."* 
"  This  romance,"  he  continues,  "  has  been  justly  considered  not  only 
as  the  original  and  model  of  a  peculiar  species  of  composition, 
attempted  and  successfully  executed  by  a  man  of  great  genius,  but  as 
one  of  the  standard  works  of  our  lighter  literature."* 

The  account  which  Walpole  himself  gives  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  composition  of  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  of  his  fancy 
of  the  portrait  of  Lord  Deputy  Falkland,  in  the  gallery  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  walking  out  of  its  frame ;  and  of  bis  dream  of  a  gigantic  hand 
in  armour  on  the  banister  of  a  great  staircase,  are  well  known. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  him,  that  he  makes  too  frequent  use  of 
supernatural  machinery  in  his  romance;  but,  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  this  portion  of  his  work  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
public.  We  have  since,  from  the  labours  of  the  immense  tribe  of  his 
followers  and  imitators  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  "  supped  so  full 
of  horrors,"  that  we  are  become  more  fastidious  upon  these  points ; 
and  even,  perhaps,  unfairly  so,  as  at  the  present  moment  the  style  of 
supernatural  romances  in  general  is  rather  fallen  again  into  neglect 
and  disfavour.  "  If,"  concludes  Walter  Scott,  in  his  criticism  on  this 
work,  (and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him  are  so  fair  and  just,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  forbear  quoting  them,)  "  Horace  Walpole,  who  led 
the  way  in  this  new  species  of  literary  composition,  has  been  sur- 
passed by  some  of  his  followers  in  diffuse  brilliancy  of  composition, 
and  perhaps  in  the  art  of  detaining  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  a  state 
of  feverish  and  anxious  suspense  through  a  protracted  and  compli- 
cated narrative,  more  will  yet  remain  with  him  than  the  single  merit 
of  originality  and  invention.  The  applause  due  to  chastity  of  style — 
to  a  happy  combination  of  supernatural  agency  with  human  interest 
— to  a  tone  of  feudal  manners  and  language,  sustained  by  characters 

*  Lord  Byron,  Preface  to  **  Marino  Faliero.** 

*  Lives  of  the  Novelists,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Proee  Works,  vol  iii.  a  313. 

^  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  romance,  the  fbllowingr  high  encornium  was 
passed  upon  it  by  Bishop  Warbarton  :*-**  We  have  been  lately  entertained  with  what  I 
will  venture  to  call  a  masterpiece  in  the  fable,  and  of  a  new  species  likewise.  The  piece 
I  mean  is  'The  Castle  of  Otranta*  The  scene  is  laid  in  Gothic  chivalry,  where  a 
beautiful  imaflrination,  supported  by  stren^  of  judgment,  has  enabled  the  author  to  go 
beyond  his  subject,  and  effect  the  ML  purpose  of  the  ancient  tragedy ;  that  is,  to  purge 
the  passions  by  pity  and  terror,  in  colouring  as  gi^at  and  harmonious  as  in  any  of  the 
best  dramatic  writers.** — ^E. 
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strongly  marked  and  well  discriminated, — and  to  unity  of  action, 
producing  scenes  alternately  of  interest  and  grandeur, — the  applause, 
in  fine,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  him  who  can  excite  the  passions 
of  fear  and  pity  must  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  Castle  of 
Olranto."' 

"  The  Mysterious  Mother,"  is  a  production  of  higher  talent  and 
more  powerful  genius  than  any  other  which  we  owe  to  the  pen  of 
Horace  Walpole ;  though,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  and  the 
sternness  of  its  character,  it  is  never  likely  to  compete  in  popularity 
with  many  of  his  other  writings.  The  story  is  too  horrible  almost 
for  tragedy.  It  is,  as  Walpole  himself  observes,  "  more  truly  horrid 
even  than  that  of  CEdipus."  He  took  it  frdm  a  history  which  had 
been  told  him,  and  which  he  thus  relates:  "I  had  heard,  when  very 
young,  that  a  gentlewoman,  under  uncommon  agonies  of  mind,  had 
availed  on  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  besought  his  counsel.  Many 
years  before,  a  damsel  that  served  hei;,  had  acquainted  her  that  she 
was  importuned  by  the  gentlewoman's  son  to  grant  him  a  private 
meeting.  The  mother  ordered  the  maiden  to  make  the  assignation, 
when,  she  said,  she  would  discover  herself,  and  reprimand  him  for 
his  criminal  passion :  but,  being  hurried  away  by  a  much  more 
criminal  passion  herself,  she  kept  the  assignation  without  discovering 
herself.  The  fruit  of  this  horrid  artifice  was  a  daughter,  whom  the 
gentlewonnan  caused  to  be  educated  very  privately  in  the  country : 
but  proving  very  lovely,  and  being  accidentally  met  by  her  father* 
brother,  who  had  never  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  truth,  he 
bad  fallen  in  love  with  and  actually  married  her.  The  wretched, 
guilty  mother,  learning  what  had  happened,  and  distracted  with  the 
consequence  of  her  crime,  had  now  resorted  to  the  archbishop,  to 
know  in  what  manner  she  should  act.  The  prelate  charged  her 
never  to  let  her  son  or  daughter  know  what  had  passed,  as  they  were 
innocent  of  any  criminal  intention.  For  herself  he  bade  her  almost 
despair."''  Afterwards,  Walpole  found  out  that  a  similar  story  existed 
in  the  Tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  also  in  Bishop  Hall's 
works.  In  this  tragedy  the  dreadful  interest  is  well  sustained 
throughout,  the  march  of  the  blank  verse  is  grand  and  imposing,  and 
some  of  the  scenes  are  worked  up  with  a  vigour  and  a  pathos,  which 
render  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  dramatic  efforts  of  which  our 
language  can  boast. 

The  next  publication  of  Walpole,  was  his  "  Historic  Doubts  on  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  the  Third,"  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
historical  and  antiquarian  dissertations  which  has  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  He  has  collected  his  facts  with  so  much  industry,  and 
draws  his  arguments  and  inferences  from  them  with  so  much  ability, 
that  if  he  has  not  convinced  the  public  of  the  entire  innocence  of 
Richard,  he  has,  at  all  events,  diminished  the  number  of  his  crimes, 
and  has  thrown  a  doubt  over  his  whole  history,  as  well  as  over  the 

*  Lives  of  the  Novelists ;  Prose  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  3^ 
*>  Postscript  to  •*Tbe  Mysterious  Mother." 
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credibility  of  his  accusers,  which  is  generally  favourable  to  his  repu- 
tation. This  work  occasioned  a  great  sensation  in  the  literary  world, 
and  produced  several  replies,  from  F.  Guydickens,  Esq.,  Dean  Milles, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Masters,  and  others.  These  works,  however,  are 
now  gathered  to  "  the  dull  of  ancient  days ;"  while  the  book  they 
were  intended  to  expose  and  annihilate  remains  an  instructive  and 
amusing  volume ;  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  most  creditable  monu- 
ment of  its  author's  ingenuity. 

The  remainder  of  the  works  of  Walpole,  published  or  printed  in 
his  lifetime,  consist  of  minor,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  Fugitive  Pieces." 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  his  papers  in  "  The  World,"  and 
other  periodicals ;  "  A  Letter  from  Xo  Ho,  a  Chinese  Philosopher,  in 
London,"  on  the  politics  of  the  day;  the  "Essay  on  Modern  Garden- 
ing ;"  the  pamphlet  called  **  A  Counter  Address,"  on  the  dismissal  of 
Marshal  Conway  from  his  command  of  a  regiment ;  the  fanciful,  but 
lively* "  Hieroglyphic  Tales;"  and  "  The  Reminiscences,"  or  Recollec- 
tions of  Court  and  Political  Anecdotes ;  which  last  he  wrote  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Miss  Berrys.  AH  of  these  are  marked  with  those 
peculiarities,  and  those  graces  of  style,  which  belonged  to  him ;  and 
may  still  be  read,  however  various  their  subjects,  with  interest  and 
instruction.  The  Reminiscences  are  peculiarly  curious;  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  stated  to  be,  both  in  manner  and  matter,  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  anecdote  writing.  We  may,  indeed,  say,  with  respect  to 
Walpole,  what  can  be  advanced  of  but  few  such  voluminous  authors, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  open  any  part  of  his  works  without  deriving 
entertainment  from  them ;  so  much  do  the  charms  and  liveliness  of 
his  manner  of  writing  influence  all  the  subjects  he  treats  of. 

Since  the  death  of  Walpole,  a  portion  of  his  political  Memoires, 
comprising  the  History  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Reign  of  George 
the  Second,  has  been  published,  and  has  made  a  very  remarkable 
addition  to  the  historical  information  of  that  period.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  this  work  has  not  entirely  fulfilled  the 
expectation  which  the  public  had  formed  of  it  Though  full  of  curious 
and  interesting  details,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  very  interesting 
whole ;  while  in  no  other  of  the  publications  of  the  author  do  his 
prejudices  and  aversions  appear  in  so  strong  and  unreasonable  a  light. 
His  satire  also,  and  we  might  even  call  it  by  the  stronger  name  of 
abuse,  is  too  general,  and  thereby  loses  its  effect.  Many  of  the  cha- 
racters are  probably  not  too  severely  drawn ;  but  some  evidently 
are,  and  this  circumstance  shakes  our  faith  in  the  rest.  We  must, 
however,  remember  that  the  age  he  describes  was  one  of  peculiar 
corruption  ;  and  when  the  virtue  and  character  of  public  men  were, 
perhaps,  at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  any  other  period  since  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  admirably  graphic  style  of  W^alpole,  in 
describing  particular  scenes  and  moments,  shines  forth  in  many  parts 
of  the  Memoires :  and  this,  joined  to  his  having  been  an  actor  in 
many  of  the  circumstances  he  relates,  and  a  near  spectator  of  all, 
must  ever  render  his  book  one  of  extreme  value  to  the  politician  and 
the  historian. 
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But,  the  posthumous  works  of  Walpole.  upon  which  his  lasting 
fame  with  posterity  will  probably  rest,  are  his  '*  incomparable  let- 
TBRS."*  Of  these,  a  considerable  portion  was  published  in  the  quarto 
edition  of  his  works  in  1798:  since  which  period  two  quarto  volumes, 
containing  his  letters  to  George  Montagu,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  William 
Cole;  and  another,  containing  those  to  Lord  Hertford  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Zouch,  have  been  given  to  the  world ;  and  the  present  publi- 
cation of  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Horace  Mann  completes  the 
series,  which  extends  from  the  year  1735  to  the  commencement  of 
1797,  within  six  weeks  of  his  death — a  period  of  no  less  than  fifty* 
seven  years. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Walpole's  has  observed,  that  "his  epistolary  talents 
have  shown  our  language  to  be  capable  of  all  the  grace  and  all  the 
charms  of  the  French  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  ;"**  and  the  remark  is 
a  true  one,  for  he  is  undoubtedly  the  author  who  first  proved  the 
aptitude  of  our  language  for  that  light  and  gay  epistolary  style,  which 
was  before  supposed  peculiarly  to  belong  to  our  Gallic  neighbours. 
There  may  be  letters  of  a  higher  order  in  our  literature  than  those  of 
Walpole.  Gray's  letters,  and  perhaps  Cowper's,  may  be  taken  as 
instances  of  this ;  but  where  shall  we  find  such  an  union  of  taste, 
humour,  and  almost  dramatic  power  of  description  and  narrative,  as 
in  the  correspondence  of  Walpole.?  Where  such  happy  touches 
upon  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  time?  Where  can  we  find 
such  graphic  scenes,  as  the  funeral  of  George  the  Second ;  as  the 
party  to  Vauxhall  with  Lady  Hamngton ;  as  the  ball  at  Miss  Chud- 
leigh's,  in  the  letters  already  published ;  or  as  some  of  the  House  of 
Commons'  debates  and  many  of  the  anecdotes  of  society  in  those  now 
oflfered  to  the  world  ?  Walpole's  style  in  letter-writing  is  occasionally 
quaint,  and  sometimes  a  little  laboured ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  has 
contrived  to  throw  into  it  a  great  appearance  of  ease,  as  if  he  wrote 
rapidly  and  without  premeditation.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  case,  as  he  took  great  pains  with  his  letters,  and  even  collected, 
and  wrote  down  beforehand,  anecdotes,  with  a  view  to  their  subse- 
quent insertion.  Some  of  these  stores  have  been  discovered  among 
ihepapers  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

The  account  of  the  letters  of  Walpole  leads  naturally  to  some 
mention  of  his  friends,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  These  were. 
Gray  the  poet.  Marshal  Conway,  his  elder  brother,  Lord  Hertford, 
George  Montagu,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  William  Cole,  Lord  Strafibrd, 
Richard  Bentley,  Esq.,  John  Chute,  Esq.,  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Lady 
Hervey,  and  in  after-life,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Damer,  and  the 
two  Miss  Berrys.  His  correspondence  with  the  three  latter  ladies, 
has  never  been  published ;  but  his  regard  for  them,  and  intimacy  with 
them,  are  known  to  have  been  very  great.  Towards  Mrs.  Damer,  the 
only  child  of  the  friend  of  his  heart,  Marshal  Conway,  he  had  an  heredi- 
tary feeling  of  affection ;  and  to  her  he  bequeathed  Strawberry  Hill.  To 
the  Miss  Berrys  he  left,  in  conjunction  with  their  father,  the  greater 

*  Lofd  Byron.  ^  **  Social  Life  in  England  and  France,**  bj  Miaa  Berry. 
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part  of  his  papers,  and  the  charge  of  collecting  and  publishing  his 
works,  a  task  which  they  performed  with  great  care  and  judgment. 
To  these  friends  must  be  added  the  name  of  Richard  West,  £ls(J.,  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  (only  son  of  Richard  West,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  by  the  daughter  of  Bishop  Burnet,)  who  died 
in  1742,  at  the  premature  age  of  twenty-six. 

Gray  had  been  a  school  friend  of  Walpole,  as  has  been  before  men- 
tioned, they  travelled  together,  and  quarrelled  during  the  journey. 
Walter  Scott  suggests  as  a  reason  for  their  differences,  "  that  the 
youthful  vivacity,  and  perhaps  aristocratic  assumption,  of  Walpole, 
did  not  agree  with  the  somewhat  formal  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
professed  man  of  letters."*  This  conjecture  may  very  possibly  be 
the  correct  one ;  but  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us  with  certainty  to 
the  causes  of  their  rupture.  In  after-life  they  were  reconciled,  though 
the  intimacy  of  early  friendship  never  appears  to  have  been  restored 
between  them.**  Scott  says  of  Walpole,  that  "  his  temper  was  pre- 
carious ;"  and  we  may,  perhaps,  affirm  the  same  of  Gray.  At  all 
events,  they  were  persons  of  such  different  characters,  that  their  not 
agreeing  could  not  be  surprising.  What  could  be  more  opposite  than 
"  the  self-sequestered,  melancholy  Gray,"  and  the  eager,  volatile  Wal- 
pole, of  whom  Lady  Townshend  said,  when  some  one  talked  of  his 
good  spirits,  "Oh,  Mr.  Walpole  is  spirits  of  hartshorn."  When  Mason 
was  writing  the  life  of  Gray,  Walpole  bade  him  throw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  quarrel  upon  him.  This  might  be  mere  magnanimity, 
as  Gray  was  then  dead ;  what  makes  one  most  inclined  to  think  it  was 
the  truth,  is  the  fact,  that  Grav  was  not  the  onlv  intimate  friend  of 
Walpole  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  He  did  so  with  Bentley,  for  which 
the  eccentric  conduct  of  that  man  of  talent  might  perhaps  account. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  his  quarrel  with  the  good-humoured,  laughing 
George  Montagu,  with  whom  for  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  the 
latter,  he  held  no  intercourse  ?  It  is  true,  that  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cole, 
Walpole  lays  the  blame  upon  Montagu,  and  says,  **  he  was  become 
such  an  humourist ;"  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  know 
Montagu's  version  of  the  story ;  and  that  undoubtedly  three  quarrels 
with  three  intimate  friends  rather  support  the  charge,  brought  by  Scott 
against  Walpole,  of  his  bavins  '*  a  precarious  temper." 

The  friendship,  however,  which  does  honour  both  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  Horace  Walpole,  was  that  which  he  bore  to  Marshal  Conway; 
a  man  who,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of  him  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  was  so  truly  worthy  of  inspiring  such  a  degree  of  affec- 
tion. Burke's  panegyric*  upon  his  public  character  and  conduct  is 
well-known ;  while  the  Editor  of  Lord  Orford's  Works  thus  most 

*  Lives  of  the  Novelists ;  Prose  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  301. 

^  "  la  1744,  the  difference  between  Walpole  and  Gray  was  adjusted  by  the  interference 
of  a  lady,  who  wished  well  to  both  parties.  The  lapse  of  three  years  had  probably  been 
BufEcient,  in  some  degree,  to  soften  down,  though  not  entirely  obliterate,  the  rememlirance 
of  supposed  injustices  on  both  sides ;  natural  kindness  of  temper  had  resumed  their  place, 
and  we  find  their  correspondence  again  proceeding  on  friendly  and  familiar  terms." 
Mitford^s  Gray,  voL  L  p.  xxiii ;  see  also  vol  ii.  p.  174. — ^E. 

*^  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  April  19,  1774. 
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JQStly  ealogizes  his  private  life*  **  It  is  only  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  most  secret  motives  of  his  public 
conduct  and  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  private  life,  that  can  do  real 
jostice  to  the  uEisullied  purity  of  his  character — who  saw  and  knew 
hiiQ  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  retired  from  the  honourable  activity 
o[  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  to  the  calm  enjovments  of  private  life, 
bappy  in  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  anJ  in  the  cultivaticHi  of 
useful  science^  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  peace— unenriched  by  pen- 
sions or  places,  undistinguished  by  titles  or  ribands,  unsophisticated 
by  public  iife^  and  unwearied  by  retirement"  The  offer  of  Walpole 
to  share  his  fortune  with  Conway,  when  the  latter  was  dismissed  from 
his  places,  an  ofier  so  creditable  to  both  parties,  has  been  already 
mentioned  ;  and  if  we  wish  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Marshal  Connvay  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention,  that  upon  the  same  occasion,  similar  offers  were  pressed 
upon  hinri  by  his  brother  Lord  Hertford,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, ivithoat  any  concert  between  them. 

The  rest  of  Walpole's  friends  and  correspondents  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  d^w^ell  upon ;  they  are  many  of  them  already  well  known  to 
the  public  from  various  causes.  It  may,  however,  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  distinguished 
dther  by  their  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  their  love  of  antiquities,  their 
literary  attainments,  or  their  conversational  talents.  To  the  friends 
already  mentioned,  but  with  whom  Walpole  did  not  habitually  cor- 
respond, must  be  added,  Mason  the  poet,  George  Selwyn,  Richard 
second  L^ord  Ed^ecumbe,  George  James  Williams,  Esq.  Lady  Suf- 
folk, and  Mrs.  Clive  the  actress. 

With  the  Marquise  du  Deffand,  the  old,  blind,  but  clever  leader  of 
French  society,  he  became  acquainted  at  Paris  late  in  her  life.  Her 
devotion  for  him  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  and  is  sometimes 
eitpressed  in  her  letters  with  a  warmth  and  tenderness,  which  Wal- 
pole, who  was  most  sensitive  of  ridicule,  thought  so  absurd  in  a 
person  of  her  years  and  infirmities,  that  he  frequently  reproves  her 
very  harshly  for  it ;  so  much  so,  as  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  a 
want  of  kindly  feeling  towards  her,  which  his  general  conduct  to  her, 
and  the  regrets  he  expressed  on  her  death,  do  not  warrant  us  in 
accusing  him  of.* 

In  concluding  the  literary  part  of  the  character  of  Walpole,  it  is 
natural  to  alluSe  to  the  transactions  which  took  place  between  him 
and  the  unfortunate  Chatterton ;  a  text  upon  which  so  much  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  have  been  embroidered.    The  periodicals  of 

*  **  Vanity,  when  it  unfortanatelj  get»  poneeeion  of  a  wise  man*!  bead,  is  aa  keenly 
sensible  of  ridicule,  as  it  ia  impassible  to  its  shafts  when  more  appropriately  lodged  with 
a  fool.  Of  the  8eiisiti?eDess  arising  oat  of  this  foible  Walpole  seems  to  have  had  a 
great  deal,  and  it  certainly  dictated  those  hard-hearted  reproofs  that  repelled  the  warm 
effoaioDs  of  fnendship  with  which  poor  Madame  da  Deffknd  (now  old  and  blind)  addressed 
him,  and  of  which  he  complained  with  the  atmost  indignation,  merely  because,  if  her 
letters  were  opened  by  a  derk  at  the  post-office,  such  expressions  of  kindness  might 
expose  him  to  the  ridicde  of  which  he  had  such  undue  terror.**  Quart  Rev.  voL  zix. 
p.  119.— £. 
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the  day,  and  the  tribe  of  those  "  who  daily  scribble  for  their  daily 
bread,"  and  for  whom  VVaipole  had,  perhaps  unwisely,  frequently 
expressed  his  contempt,  attacked  him  oitterly  for  his  inhumanity  to 
genius,  and  even  accused  him  as  the  author  of  the  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes and  untimely  death  of  that  misguided  son  of  genius ;  nay,  even 
the  author  of  "  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  who  wrote  many  years 
after  the  transaction  had  taken  place,  and  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  gave  in  to  the  prevailing  topic  of  abuse/  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  state  shortly  what  really  took  place  upon  this  occasion : 
a  task  which  is  rendered  easier  by  the  clear  view  of  the  transaction 
taken  both  by  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Novelists,"  and  by 
Chalmers  in  his  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  which  is  also  fully  borne 
out  by  the  narrative  drawn  up  by  Walpole  himself,  and  accompanied 
by  the  correspondence. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  March  1769,  Walpole  received  a  letter 
from  Chatterton,  enclosing  a  few  specimens  of  the  pretended  poems 
of  Rowley,  and  announcing  his  discovery  of  a  series  of  ancient 
painters  at  Bristol.  To  this  communication  Walpole,  naturally 
enough,  returned  a  very  civil  answer.  Shortly  afterwards,  doubts 
arose  in  his  mind  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems ;  these  were 
confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  some  friends,  to  whom  he  showed  them ; 
and  h^  then  wrote  an  expression  of  these  doubts  to  Chatterton.  This 
appears  to  have  excited  the  anger  of  Chatterton,  who,  after  one  or 
two  short  notes,  wrote  Walpole  a  very  impertinent  one,  in  which  he 
redemanded  his  manuscripts.  This  last  letter  Walpole  had  intended  to 
have  answered  with  some  sharpness ;  but  did  not  do  so.  He  only 
returned  the  specimens  on  the  4th  of  August  1769;  and  this  con- 
cluded the  intercourse  between  them,  and  as  Walpole  observes,  "  I 
never  saw  him  then,  before,  or  since."  Subsequently  to  this  transac- 
tion, Chatterton  acquired  other  patrons  more  credulous  than  Walpole, 
and  proceeded  with  his  forgeries.  In  April  1770  he  came  to  London, 
and  committed  suicide  in  August  of  that  year ;  a  fate  which  befell 
him,  it  is  to  be  feared,  more  in  consequence  of  his  own  dissolute  and 
profligate  habits,  than  from  any  want  of  patronage.  However  this 
may  be,  Walpole  clearly  had  nothing  to  say  to  it 

In  addition  to  the  accusation  of  crushing,  instead  of  fostering  his 

fenius,  Walpole  has  also  been  charged  with  cruelty  in  not  assisting 
im  with  money.  Upoti  this,  he  very  truly  says  himself,  "  Chatterton 
was  neither  indigent  nor  distressed,  at  the  time  of  his  correspondence 
with  me.  He  was  maintained  by  his  mother  and  lived  with  a  lawyer. 
His  only  pleas  to  my  assistance  were,  disgust  to  his  profession,  incli- 
nation to  poetry,  and  communication  of  some  suspicious  MSS.    His 

*  S(Be  *'Partiiite  of  Literature,**  eeoond  Dialo^e : — 

**  The  Boy,  whom  once  patriciiuis  pens  adorn*d, 
First  meanly  flattered,  then  as  meanly  scom'd.** 

Which  lines  are  stated  in  a  note  to  allude  to  Walpole.  See  also,  first  Dialogue,  where 
Chatterton  is  called,  **That  varlet  bright"  The  note  to  which  passage  is,  ***I  am  tiie 
veriest  varlet  that  ever  chew'd,*  says  FalstaflT,  in  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  2.  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  now  Lord  Orford,  did  not,  however,  seem  to  think  it  neoess&ry  that  this  varlet 
Chatterton  should  ekao  at  alL    See  the  Starvation  Act,  dated  at  Strawberry  Hill." 
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distress  was  the  consequence  of  quitting  his  master,  and  coming  to 
London,  and  of  his  other  extravagances.  He  had  depended  on  the 
impulse  of  the  talents  he  felt  for  making  impression,  and  lifting  him 
to  wealth,  honours,  and  fame.  ^  I  have  already  said,  that  I  should 
have  been  blamable  to  his  mother  and  society,  if  I  had  seduced  an 
apprentice  from  his  master  to  marry  him  to  the  nine  Muses ;  and  I 
should  have  encourage  a  propensity  to  forgery,  which  is  not  the 
talent  most  wanting  cuhure  in  tne  present  age."*  Such  and  so  unim- 
portant was  the  transaction  with  Cnatterton,  which  brought  so  much 
obloquy  on  Walpole,  and  seems  really  to  have  give  him  at  different 
times  great  annoyance. 

There  remains  but  little  more  to  relate  in  the  life  of  Walpola  His 
old  a^  glided  on  peacefully,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  severe 
su&nngs  from  the  gout,  apparently  contentedly,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  studies  and  employments.  In  the  year  1791,  ne  succeeded 
his  unhappy  nephew,  George,  third  Earl  of  Orford,  who  had  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life  l^n  insane,  in  the  family  estate  and  the 
earldom.  The  accession  of  this  latter  dignity  seems  rather  to  have 
annoyed  him  than  otherwise.  He  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  his  unwillingness  to  adopt  his  title  was  shown  in  his 
endeavours  to  avoid  making  use  of  it  in  his  signature.  He  not  unfre- 
quently  signed  himself,  **  The  Uncle  of  the  late  Earl  of  Orford."* 

He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  but  his  limbs  became  helpless 
from  his  frequent  attacks  of  gout :  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 

**  Fortune,  who  leatlen  her  gifts  out  of  leason, 
Though  unkind  to  my  limbs,  has  yet  left  me  my  reascn.**^ 

As  a  friend  of  his,  who  only  knew  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
speaks  of  *'  his  conversation  as  singularly  brilliant  as  it  was  original,""^ 
we  may  conclude  his  liveliness  never  deserted  him ;  that  his  talent 
for  letter-writing  did  not,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  letter  written  only  six 
weeks  before  his  death,  in  which,  with  all  his  accustomed  grace  of 
manner  he  entreats  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  not  to  show  *'  the  idle 
notes"  of  "  her  ancient  servant." — Lord  Orford  died  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  on  the  2d  of  March 
17Q7,  and  was  buried  with  his  family  in  the  church  at  Houghton ; 
and  with  him  concluded  the  male  line  of  the  descendants  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  D, 

'  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Miscellanies  of  Ghatterton.    Works,  toL  it. 
*»  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  a  letter  of  Walpole*s  with  this  signature. 
«  *"  EpiUphium  mi  auctoris.**— 1792. 
^  **  Social  Iii&  in  England  and  France.** 
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to  the  TJuclertakin^— Precedeiit»--*6eorge  the  Fint*8  Eeign  a  Proem  to 
the  History  of  the  Reigning  House  of  Brunswick-^The  Reminiscent  iniFoduced 
to  that  Monarch^His  rerson  and  Dres»— The  Duchess  of  Kendal^her  Jealousy 
of  Sir  Robert  WaJpole*s  Credit  with  the  King — and  Intrigues  to  displace  hinii 
and  make  Bolingbroke  Minister. 

You  were  both  so  entertained  with  the  old  stories  I  told  you  one 
evening  lately,  of  what  I  recollected  to  h^ve  seen  and  heard  from  my 
childhood  of  the  courts  of  King  George  the  First,  and  of  his  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Second,  and  of  the  latter^s 

rrincess,  since  Queen  Caroline ;  and  you  expressed  such  wishes  that 
would  commit  those  passages  (for  they  are  scarce  worthy  of  the 
title  even  of  anecdotes)  to  writing,  that,  having  no  greater  pleasure 
than  to  please  you  both,  nor  any  more  important  or  laudable  i>ccupa- 
tion,  I  will  begin  to  satisfy  the  repetition  of  your  curiosity.  But  ob- 
serve, I  promise  no  more  than  to  begin ;  for  I  not  only  cannot  answer 
that  I  shall  have  patience  to  continue,  but  my  memory  is  still  so  fresh, 
or  rather  so  retentive  of  trifles  which  first  made  impression  on  it,  that 
it  is  very  possible  my  life  (turned  of  seventy-one)  may  be  exhausted 
before  my  stock  of  remembrances ;  especially  as  I  am  sehsible  of  the 
garrulity  of  old  age,  and  of  its  eagerness  of  relating  whatever  it  recol- 
lects, whether  of  moment  or  not  Thus,  while  I  fancy  I  am  comply- 
ing with  you,  I  may  only  be  indulging  myself,  and  consequently  may 
wander  into  many  digressions  for  which  you  will  not  care  a  straw, 
and  which  may  intercept  the  completion  of  my  design.  Patience, 
therefore  young  ladies ;  and  if  you  coin  an  old  gentleman  into  narra- 
tives, you  must  expect  a  good  deal  of  alloy.  I  engage  for  no  method, 
no  regularity,  no  polish.  My  narrative  will  probably  resemble  siege- 
pieces,  which  are  struck  of  any  promiscuous  metals ;  and,  though 
they  bear  the  impress  of  some  sovereign's  name,  only  serve  to  quiet 
the  garriscxi  for  th^  moment,  and  afterwards  are  merely  hoarded  by 
collectors  and  virtuosos,  who  think  their  series  not  complete,  unless 
they  have  even  the  coins  of  base  metal  of  every  reign. 
Am  I  data  from  my  nonage,  I  must  have  laid  up  no  state  secrets. 
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Most  of  the  facts  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  though  new  to  you  and  to 
inost  of  the  present  age,  were  known  perhaps  at  the  tim^  to  my  nurse 
and  my  tutors.  Thus,  my  stories  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
history. 

Luckily,  there  have  appeared  within  these  three  months  two  publica- 
tions, that  will  serve  as  precedents  for  whatever  I  am  going  to  say : 
I  mean  Les  Fragmens  of  the  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,*  and  those  of  the  Memoires  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon."* 
Nothing  more  dicausu  than  both :  they  tell  you  what  they  please;  or 
rather,  what  their  editors  have  pleased  to  let  them  tell. 

In  one  respect  J  shall  be  less  satisfactory.  They  knew  and  were 
well  acquainted,  or  thought  they  were,  with  their  personages.  I  did 
not  at  ten  years  old,  penetrate  characters ;  and  as  George  I.  died  at 
the  period  where  my  reminiscence  begins,  and  was  rather  a  good  sort 
of  man  than  a  shining  king ;  and  as  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  was  no 
genius,  I  heard  very  little  of  either  when  he  and  her  power  were  no 
more.  In  fact,  the  reign  of  George  I.  was  little  more  than  the  proem 
to  the  history  of  Englahd  under  the  House  of  Brunswick.  That 
family  was  established  here  by  surmounting  a  rebellion ;  to  which 
settlement  perhaps  the  phrensy  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  contributed, 
by  diverting  the  national  attention  from  the  game  of  faction  to  the 
delirium  of  stockjobbing ;  and  even  faction  was  split  into  fractions  by 
the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  heir  apparent — another  interlude, 
which  authorizes  me  to  call  the  reign  ol  George  I.  a  proem  to  the 
history  of  the  reigning  House  of  Brunswick,  so  successively  agitated 
by  parallel  feuds. 

Commen^ons. 

As  my  first  hero  was  going  off  the  stage  before  I  ought  to  have 
come  upon  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tell  you  why  the  said  two  per- 
sonages happened  to  meet  just  two  nights  before  they  were  to  part 
for  ever ;  a  rencounter  that  barely  enables  me  to  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  the  former's  person  and  of  his  mistress's — or,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, his  wife's. 

As  I  was  the  youngest  by  eleven  years  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
children  by  his  first  wife,  and  was  extremely  weak  and  delicate,  as 
you  see  me  still,  though  with  no  constitutional  complaint  till  I  had  the 
gout  after  forty,  and  as  my  two  sisters  were  consumptive  and  died  of 
consumptions,  the  supposed  necessary  care  of  me  (and  I  have  over- 
heard persons  saying,  "That  child  cannot  possibly  live")  so  engrossed 
the  attention  of  my  mother,  that  compassion  and  tenderness  soon  be- 
came extreme  fondness ;  and  as  the  infinite  good-nature  of  my  father 

*  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Bararia.  In  1671  ahe  became  the 
aecond  wife  (his  first  beinr  poisoned)  of  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV. ;  by  whom  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  regent,  Duke  of  Orleans.  She  died  in  1723.  A  coUectioii  of  her  letters, 
addressed  to  Prince  IHric  of  Bnmswick,  and  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen 
Caroline,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1788.—E. 

^  These  celebrated  Memoires  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  were  first  publisfaed,  in  a 
mutilated  state,  in  1788.    ▲  complete  edition,  in  thirteen  Tolumee,  appeared  in  1791v— £. 
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never  thwarted  any  of  his  children,  he  suffered  me  to  he  too  much 
indulged,  and  permitted  her  to  gratify  the  first  vehement  inclination 
that  1  ever  expressed,  and  which,  as  I  have  never  since  felt  ant- 
enthusiasm  for  royal  persons,  I  must  suppose  that  the  female  attend- 
ants in  the  family  must  have  put  into  my  head,  to  long  to  see  ike  king. 
This  childish  caprice  was  so  strong,  that  my  mother  soKcited  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal  to  obtain  for  me  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Majesty's 
hand  before  he  set  out  for  Hauover.  A  favour  so  unusual  to  be  asked 
for  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  was  still  too  slight  to  be  refused  to  the  wife 
of  the  first  minister  for  her  darling  child ;  yet  not  being  proper  to  be 
made  a  precedent,  it  was  settled  to  be  in  private,  and  at  night 

Accordingly,  the  night  but  one  before  the  king  began  his  last 
journey,  my  mother  carried  me  at  ten  at  night  to  the  apartment  of 
the  Countess  of  Walsingham,'  on  the  ground  floor,  towards  the  garden 
at  St  James's,  which  opened  into  that  of  her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal's :  apartments  occupied  by  Greorge  II.  after  his  queen's  death, 
and  by  his  successive  mistresses,  the  Countesses  of  Suffolk  and 
Yarmouth. 

Notice  being  given  that  the  king  was  come  down  to  supper,  Lady 
Walsingham  took  me  alone  into  the  duchess's  ante-room,  where  we 
found  alone  the  king  and  her.  I  knelt  down,  and  kissed  his  hand.  He 
said  a  few  words  to  me,  and  my  conductress  led  me  back  to  my 
mother.^ 

The  person  of  the  king  is  as  perfect  in  my  memory  as  if  I  saw  him 
but  yesterday.  It  was  that  of  an  elderlv  man,  rather  pale,  and  ex^ 
actly  like  bis  pictures  and  coins ;  not  tall ;  of  an  aspect  rather  good 
than  august;  with  a  dark  tie-wig,  a  plain  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches  of  snuff-coloured  cloth,  with  stockings  of  the  same  colour, 
and  a  blue  riband  over  all.  So  entirely  was  he  my  object  that  I  do 
not  believe  I  once  looked  at  the  duchess ;  but  as  1  could  not  avoid 
seeing  her  on  entering  the  room,  I  remember  that  just  beyond  his 
Majesty  stood  a  very  tall,  lean,  ill-favoured  old  lady;  but  i  did  not 
retain  the  least  idea  of  her  features,  nor  know  what  the  colour  of  her 
dress  was. 

My  childish  loyalty,  and  the  condescension  in  gratifying  it,  were,  I 
suppose,  causes  that  contributed,  very  soon  afterwards,  to  make  me 
shed  a  flood  of  t^ars  for  that  sovereign's  death,  when,  with  the  other 
scholars  at  Eton  college,  I  walked  in  processaon  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  successor;  and  which  (though  I  think  they  partly  fell  because 
I  imagined  it  became  the  son  of  a  prime-minister  to  be  more  con- 
cerned than  other  boys)  were  no  doubt  imputed  by  many  of  the  spec- 
tators who  were  politicians,  to  fears  of  my  father's  most  probable  fall, 
but  of  which  I  had  not  the  smallest  conception,  nor  should  have  met 

■  Melusina  Schulemberg,  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  created  Coantess  of  Wat 
nugham,  and  afterwards  married  to  the  famous  Philip  Stanhope,  E^rl  of  Chesterfield. 

*  The  following  is  the  account  of  this  introduction  jriven  m  "  WalpoUana :"— "  I  do 
remember  somethin?  of  George  the  First  My  father  took  me  to  St  James's  while  I  was 
a  Tsry  little  boy ;  after  waiting  some  time  in  an  ante-room,  a  gentleman  came  in  all 
dressed  in  brown^  even  his  stockings,  and  with  a  riband  and  star.  He  took  me  up  in  his 
urns,  kissed  me,  and  chatted  some  time.** — E. 
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with  any  more  concern  than  I  did  when  it  really  arrived,  in  the  year 
1742;  by  which  time  I  had  lost  all  taste  for  courts  and  princes  and 
power,  as  was  natural  to  one  who  never  felt  an  ambitious  thought  for 
himself. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  her  obtaining  this  grace  for  me,  that 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal  was  a  friend  to  my  father ;  on  the  contrary, 
at  that  moment  she  had  been  labouring  to  displace  him,  and  intro- 
duce Lord  Bolingbroke'  into  the  administration;  on  which  I  shall 
say  more  hereafter. 

It  was  an  instance  of  Sir  Robert's  singular  fortune,  or  evidence  of 
his  talents,  that  he  not  only  preserved  his  power  under  two  succes- 
sive monarchs,  but  in  spite  ot  the  efforts  of  both  their  mistresses^  to 
remove  him.  It  was  perhaps  still  more  remarkable,  and  an  instance 
unparalleled,  that  Sir  Robert  governed  George  the  First  in  Latin,  the 
King  not  speaking  English,""  and  his  minister  no  German,  nor  even 
French.**  It  was  much  talked  of,  that  Sir  Robert,  detecting  one  of 
the  Hanoverian  ministers  in  some  trick  or  falsehood  before  the  King's 
face,  had  the  firmness  to  say  to  the  German,  ''  Mentiris,  impuden- 
tissime !"  The  good-humoured  monarch  only  laughed,  as  he  often 
did  when  Sir  Robert  complained  to  him  of  his  Hanoverians  selling 
places,  nor  would  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
English  court ;  and  wnich  an  incident  roust  have  planted  in  his  mind 
with  no  favourable  impression  of  English  disinterestedness.  '*  This 
is  a  strange  country !"  said  his  Majesty ;  *'  the  first  morning  after  my 
arrival  at  St  James's,  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  park 
with  walks,  a  canal,  &c.  which  they  told  me  were  mine.  The  next 
day,  Ix>rd  Chetwynd,  the  ranker  x>f  my  park,  sent  me  a  fine  brace  of 
carp  out  of  my  canal ;  and  I  was  told  I  must  give  five  guineas  to 
Lord  Chetwynd's  servant  for  bringing  me  my  men  carp  out  c^  tny 
Cfwn  canal  in  my  awn  park  I" 

I  have  said,  that  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  was  no  friend  of  Sir 

*  The  weD-known  Henry  St  John,  Yiacottnt  Bolingbroke,  ■ecretary  of  state  to  Queen 
Anne ;  on  whoee  death  he  fled,  and  was  attainted.  [**We  have  the  authority  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  himself,**  sajs  Coxe,  "  that  the  restoration  of  Lord  Bolinffbroke  was  the 
work  of  the  Dnehess  of  Kendal.  He  gained  the  dachees  by  a  present  of  eieyen  thousand 
pounds,  and  obtained  a  promise  to  use  her  influence  over  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of 
fi>rwarding  his  complete  restoration.**] 

*>  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  Lady  Sufiblk. 

'  "  Sir  Robert  was  frequenUy  heard  to  say,  that  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Oeorffe, 
he  governed  the  kingdom  by  means  of  bad  Latin:  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that,  under 
such  disadyantafes,  the  King  should  take  pleasure  in  transacting  business  with  him ;  a 
circumstance  which  was  principally  owing  to  the  method  and  perspicuity  of  his  calcula. 
tions,  and  to  the  extreme  facility  with  which  he  arranged  and  explained  the  most 
abstruse  and  difficult  combinations  of  finance.**    Coxe. — E.  • 

^  Prince  William,  afterwards  Duke  of  Cumberland,  then  a  child,  being  carried  to  his 
grandfiither  on  his  birthday,  the  King  asked  him  at  what  hour  he  rose.  The  Prince 
replied,  "when  the  chimney-sweepers  went  about**  **Vat  is  de  chimney-sweeper 7*' 
said  the  King. — **•  Have  you  been  so  long  in  England,**  said  the  boy,  **  and  do  not  know 
what  a  chimney-sweeper  is  7  Why,  they  are  like  that  man  there  ;**  pointing  to  Lord 
Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham,  of  a  family  uncommonly  swarthy 
and  dark — 

**  the  black  fimereal  Finches—** 

Sir  Charles  Wi]liams*8  Ode  to  a  Number  of  Great  Men«  1742. 
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Robert,  and  wished  to  make  Lord  Bolingbroke  minister  in  his 
room.  I  was  too  young  to  know  any  thing  of  that  reign,  nor  was 
acquainted  with  the  political  cabals  of  the  court,  which,  however,  I 
might  have  learnt  from  my  father  in  the  three  years  after  his  retire- 
ment; but  being  too  thoughtless  at  that  time,  nor  having  your  lauda* 
ble  curiosity,  I  neglected  to  inform  myself  of  many  passages  and 
circumstances,  of  which  I  have  often  since  regretted  my  faulty  igno- 
rance. 

By  what  I  can  at  present  recollect,  the  Duchess  seems  to  have 
been  jealous  of  Sir  Robert's  credit  with  the  King,  which  he  had 
acquired,  not  by  paying  court,  but  by  his  superior  abilities  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  his  knowledge  in  finance,  of  which  Lord 
Sunderland  and  Craggs  had  betrayed  their  ignorance  in  counte- 
nancing the  South  Sea  scheme ;  and  who,  though  more  agreeable  to 
the  King,  had  been  forced  to  give  way  to  Walpole,  as  the  only  man 
capable  of  repairing  that  mischief.  The  -Duchess,  too,  might  be 
alarmed  ^t  his  attachment  to  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  from  whom,  in 
case  of  the  King's  death,  her  grace  could  expect  no  favour.  Of  her 
jealousy  I  do  know  the  following  instance ;  Queen  Anne  had  bestowed 
the  rangership  of  Richmond  New  Park  on  her  relations  the  Hydes 
for  three  lives,  one  of  which  was  expired.  King  George,  fond  of 
shooting,  bought  out  the  term  of  the  last  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  of 
his  son  Lord  Cornbury,  and  frequently  shot  there ;  having  appointed 
my  eldest  brother,  Lord  Walpole,  ranger  nominally,  but  my  father  in 
reality,  wished  to  hunt  there  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  park  had 
run  to  great  decay  under  the  Hydes,  nor  was  there  any  mansion* 
better  than  the  common  lodges  of  the  keepers.  The  King  ordered  a 
stone  lodge,  designed  by  Henry,.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  be  erected 
for  himself,  but  merely  as  a  banqueting-house,^  with  a  large  eating- 
room,  kitchen,  and  necessary  offices,  where  he  might  dine  after  his 
sport.  Sir  Robert  began  another  of  brick  for  himself,  and  the  under- 
ranger,  which,  by  degrees,  he  much  enlarged ;  usually  retiring  thither 
from  business,  or  rather,  as  he  said  himself,  to  do  more  business  than 
he  coukl  in  town,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  On  that  edifice,  on  the 
thatched-house,  and  other  improvements,  he  laid  out  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  of  his  own  money.  In  the  meantime,  he  hired  a  small 
house  for  himself  on  the  hill  without  the  park ;  and  in  that  small 
tenement  the  King  did  him  the  honour  of  dining  with  him  more  than 
once  after  shooting.    His  Majesty,  fond  of  private®  joviality,  was 

*  The  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Clarendon  on  the  extinction  of 
the  elder  branch,  had  a  villa  close  without  the  park ;  but  it  had  been  burnt  down,  and 
only  one  wing-  was  left.  W.  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Harring^n,  purchased  the  ruins,  and 
bmh  the  house,  since  bought  by  Lord  Camelfbrd. 

^  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Princess  Amelia ;  to  whom  her  father,  George  II.  had 
^[nnted  the  reversion  of  the  rangership  after  Lord  Walpole.  Her  Royal  Highness  sold 
It  to  George  III.  for  a  pension  on  Ireland  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  his 
Majesty  appointed  Lord  Bute  ranger  for  life. 

^  The  King  hated  the  parade  of  royalty.  When  he  went  to  the  opera,  it  was  in  no 
st^ ;  Dor  did  he  sit  in  the  stage-box,  nor  forwards,  but  behind  the  Duchess  of  Kendal 
tod  Lady  Walaingham,  in  the  second  box,  now  allotted  to  the  maids  of  honour. 
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{leased  with  punch  after  dinner,  and  indulged  in  it  freely.  The 
)uchess,  alarmed  at  the  advantage  the  minister  might  make  of  the 
openness  of  the  King's  heart  in  those  convivial,  unguarded  hours,  and 
at  a  crisis  when  she  was  conscious  Sir  Robert  was  apprised  of  her 
inimical  machinations  in  favour  of  Lord  Boiingbroke,  enjoined  the 
few  Germans  who  accompanied  the  King  at  those  dinners  to  prevent 
his  Majesty  from  drinking  too  freely.  Her  spies  obeyed  too  punctually, 
and  without  any  address.  The  King  was  offended,  and  silenced  the 
tools  by  the  coarsest  epithets  in  the  German  language.  He  even, 
before  his  departure,  ordered  Sir  Robert  to  have  the  stone  lodge 
finished  against  his  return :  no  symptom  of  a  falling  minister,  as  has 
since  been  supposed  Sir  Robert  then  was,  and  that  Lord  Boiingbroke 
was  to  have  replaced  him,  had  the  King  lived  to  come  back.  But 
mv  presumption  to  the  contrary  is  more  strongly  corroborated  by 
what  had  recently  passed :  the  Duchess  had  actually  prevailed  on  the 
King  to  see  Boiingbroke  secretly  in  his  closet  That  intriguing  Pro- 
teus, aware  that  he  might  not  obtain  an  audience  long  enough  to 
efface  former  prejudices,  and  make  sufficient  impression  on  the  King 
against  Sir  Robert,  and  in  his  own  favour,  went  provided  with  a  long 
memorial,  which  he  left  in  the  closet,  and  begged  his  Majesty  to 
peruse  coolly  at  his  leisure.  The  King  kept  the  paper,  but  no  longer 
than  till  he  saw  Sir  Robert,  to  whom  ne  delivered  the  poisoned 
remonstrance.  If  that  communication  prognosticated  the  minister's 
fall,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  a  mark  of  confidence  is. 

Nor  was  that  discovery  the  first  intimation  that  Walpole  had 
received  of  the  measure  of  Bolingbroke's  gratitude.  The  minister, 
against  the  earnest  representations  of  his  family  and  most  intimate 
friends,  had  consented  to  the  recall  of  that  incendiary  from  banish- 
ment,* excepting  only  his  readmission  into  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
•every  field  of  annoyance  might  not  be  open  to  his  mischievous  turbu- 
lence. Boiingbroke,  it  seems,  deemed  an  embargo  laid  on  bis  tongue 
would  warrant  his  hand  to  launch  every  envenomed  shaft  against  his 
l)enefactor,  who  by  restricting  had  paid  him  the  compliment  of  avow- 
ing that  his  eloquence  was  not  totally  inoffensive.  Craftsmen,  pam- 
phlets, libels,  combinations,  were  showered  on  or  employed  for 
years  against  the  prime-minister,  without  shaking  his  power  or 
ruffling  his  temper ;  and  Boiingbroke  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
his  rival  had  abilities  to  maintain*  his  influence  against  the  mistresses 
of  two  kings,  with  whom  his  antagonist  had  plotted  in  vain  to  over- 
turn him.** 

*  Botingbroke  at  his  return  cmild  not  avoid  waitini^  oa  Sir  Robert  to  Uiank  him,  and 
was  invited  to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea;  bat  whether  tortured  at  witnessing  Walpole** 
serene  frankness  and  felicity,  or  suffocated  with  indirnation  and  oonfiision  at  being 
ibuced  to  be  obliged  to  one  whom  he  hated  and  envied,  ^  first  morsel  he  put  into  hu 
mouth  was  near  choking  him,  and  he  was  reduced  to  rise  from  table  and  leave  the 
•mom  for  some  minutes.    1  never  heard  of  their  meeting  more. 

**  George  II.  parted  with  Ladv  Suffolk,  on  Princess  Amelia  informing  Queen  Carolina 
from  Bath,  that  the  mistress  had  interviews  there  with  Lord  Boiingbroke.  Lady  Sullblk, 
.above  twenty  years  after,  protested  to  me  that  she  had  not  onoe  seen  his  lordship  there ; 
jand  I  should  believe  she  did  not,  ibr  she  wvt  a  woman  of  truth :  but  her  great  intimacy 
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Gkoroe  the  First,  while  Electoral  Prince,  had  married  his  cousin, 
the  Princess  Dorothea,'  only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Zell ;  a  match  of 
convenience  to  reunite  the  dominions  of  the  family.  Though  she  was 
very  handsome,  the  Prince,  who  was  extremely  amorous,  had  several 
mistresses ;  which  provocation,  and  his  absence  in  the  army  of  the 
confederates,  probably  disposed  the  Princess  to  indulge  some  degree 
of  coquetry.  At  that  moment  arrived  at  Hanover  the  famous  and 
beautiful  Count  Konigsmark,^  the  charms  of  whose  person  ought  not  to 
have  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  vile  assassination  of  Mr.  Phynne.® 

and  connexion  with  Pope  and  Swift,  the  intimate  friends  of  BoUngbroke,  even  before 
the  death  of  George  T.  and  her  being  the  channel  through  whom  that  faction  had  flat- 
tered themselves  tber  shoold  gain  the  ear  of  the  new  King,  can  leave  no  doubt  of  Lady 
Suffolk's  support  of  that  partj.  Her  dearest  friend  to  her  death  was  William,  after- 
wards  Lord  Chetwynd,  the  known  and  most  trusted  confidant  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Of 
tiiote  political  intrigues  I  ahall  say  more  in  these  Reminiscences. 

*  Her  names  were  Sophia  Dorothea ;  but  I  call  her  by  the  latter,  to  distinguish  her 
fixun  the  Princess  Sophia,  her  mother-in-law,  on  whom  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was 
settled. 

^  Konigsmark  behaved  with  great  intrepidity,  and  was  wounded  at  a  bull-feast  in 
Spain.    See  Letters  from  Spain  of  the  Comtesse  D^Anois,  vol.  ii.    He  was  brother  of  the 
beautiful  Comtesse  de  Konigsmark,  mistress  of  Augustus  the  Second,  King  of  Poland. 
*^  It  was  not  this  Count  Konigsmark,  but  an  elder  brother,  who  was  accused  of  having 
saberncd  Colonel  Vratz,  Lieutenant  Stem,  and  one  George  Boroskey,  to  murder  Mr. 
Thynne  in  Pail-Mall,  on  the  l'2th  of  February,  1682,  and  mr  which  tliey  were  executed 
in  that  street  on  the  10th  of  March.  For  the  particulars,  see  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  ix, 
pu  1,  and  Sir  John  Reresby's  Memoirs,  p.  135.    **  This  day,"  says  Bvelyn,  in  bis  Diary 
of  the  10th  of  March,  **  was  executed  Colonel  Vrats,  for  the  execrable  murder  of  Mr. 
Thynne,  set  on  by  the  principal,  Konigsmark :  he  went  to  execution  like  an  undaunted 
hero,  as  one  that  had  done  a  ftiendly  ofBce  for  that  base  coward,  Count  Konigsmark, 
who  had  hopes  to  marry  his  widow,  the  rich  Lady  Ogle,  and  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt 
iory,  and  so  got  away :  Vrats  told  a  friend  of  mine,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  gal- 
lows, and  gave  him  some  advice,  that  he  did  not  value  dying  of  a  rush,  and  hoped  and 
believed  God  would  deal  with  him  like  a  gentleman."    Mr.  Thynne  was  buried  in  West- 
noinster  Abbey  ;  the  manner  of  his  death  being  represented  on  his  monument    He  was 
the  Issachar  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  in  which  poem  Dryden,  describing  the  respect 
and  favour  with  which  Monmouth  was  received  upon  his  progress  in  the  year  16S1,  says : 

Hospitable  hearts  did  most  commend 


Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy,  western  friend." 

Kerenby  states,  that  Lady  Ogle,  immediately  afler  the  marriage,  **  repenting  herself  of 

the  match,  fled  flnom  him  into  Holland,  before  they  were  bedded."    liiis  circumstance, 

added  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Thynne  had  formerly  seduced  Miss  Trevor,  one  of  the  maids 

of  honour  to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  wife  of  Charles  II.,  gave  birth  to  the  following  lines : 

VOL.  I.  7 
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His  vanity,  the  beauty  of  the  Electoral  Princess,  and  the  neglect 
under  which  he  found  her,  encouraged  his  presumption  to  make  his 
addresses  to  her,  not  covertly ;  and  she,  though  believed  not  to  have 
transgressed  her  duty,  did  receive  them  too  indiscreetly.  The  old 
Elector  flamed  at  the  insolence  of  so  stigmatized  a  pretender,  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  his  dominions  the  next  day.  The  Princess*  sur- 
rounded by  women  too  closely  connected  with  her  husband,  and  con- 
sequently enemies  of  the  lady  they  injured*  was  persuaded  by  them 
to  suffer  the  count  to  kiss  her  hand  before  his  abrupt  departure ;  and 
he  was  actually  introduced  by  them  into  her  bedchamber  the  next 
morning  before  she  rose.  From  that  moment  he  disappeared ;  nor 
was  it  known  what  became  of  him,  till  on  the  death  of  George  L,  on 
his  son  the  new  King's  first  journey  to  Hanover,  some  alterations  in 
the  palace  being  ordered  by  him,  the  body  of  Konigsmark  was  dis- 
covered under  the  floor  of  the  Electoral  Princess's  dressing-room — 
the  Count  having  probably  been  strangled  there  the  instant  he  left 
her,  and  his  body  secreted.  The  discovery  was  hushed  up ;  George 
II.  entrusted  the  secret  to  his  wife.  Queen  Caroline,  who  told  it  to 
my  father :  but  the  King  was  too  tender  of  the  honour  of  his  mother 
to  utter  it  to  his  mistress ;  nor  did  Lady  Suffolk  ever  hear  of  it,  till 
I  informed  her  of  it  several  years  afterwards.  The  disappearance 
of  the  Count  made  his  murder  suspected,  and  various  reports  of  the 
discovery  of  his  body  have  of  late  years  been  spread,  but  not  with 
the  authentic  circumstances. 

The  second  George  loved  his  mother  as  much  as  he  hated  his 
father,  and  purposed,  as  was  said,  had  the  former  survived,  to  have 
brought  her  over  and  declared  her  Queen  Dowager.^  Lady  Suffolk 
has  told  me  her  surprise,  on  going  to  the  new  Queen  the  morning 
after  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  George  L,  at  seeing  hung  up 
in  the  Queen's  dressing-room  a  whole  length  of  a  lady  in  royal  robes ; 
and  in  the  bedchamber  a  half  length  of  the  same  person,  neither  of 
which  Lady  Suffolk  had  ever  seen  before.  The  Prince  had  kept 
them  concealed,  not  daring  to  produce  them  during  the  life  of  his 
father.    The  whole  length  he  probably  sent  to  Hanover  ^  the  half 

**  Here  lies  Tom  Thynne,  of  Long^eat  Hall, 
Who  never  would  have  miaearried, 
Had  he  married  the  woman  he  lay  withal, 
Or  lain  with  the  woman  he  married." 

On  the  30th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  Lady  Og^le  was  married  to  Charles  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerset— -E. 

'  Lady  Suffolk  thought  he  rather  would  have  her  recent  of  Hanover ;  and  she  also 
told  me,  that  George  L  had  offered  to  live  again  with  his  wife,  hut  she  refused,  unless 
her  pardon  were  asked  publicly.  She  said,  what  most  affected  her  was  the  disgrace  that 
would  be  brought  on  her  children ;  and  if  she  were  only  pardoned,  that  would  not  remove 
it.  Lady  Sumilk  thought  she  was  then  divorced,  though  the  divorce  was  never  pub- 
lished ;  and  that  the  old  Elector  consented  to  his  son*s  marrying  the  Duchess  of  Kendal 
with  the  left  hand — but  it  seems  strange,  that  George  L  should  offer  to  live  again  with 
his  wife,  and  yet  be  divorced  fhxn  her.  Perhaps  Ueorge  II.  to  vindicate  his  mother, 
supposed  that  offer  and  her  spirited  refuwJ. 

^  George  II.  was  scrupulously  exact  in  separating  and  keeping  in  each  country  what- 
ever belonged  to  England  or  Hanover.  Lady  Suffolk  told  me,  that  on  his  accession  he 
oould  not  find  a  knife,  ferk,  and  spoon  of  gold  which  had  belonged  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
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length  I  have  frequently  and  frequently  seen  in  the  library  of  Princess 
Ametia,  who  told  me  it  was  the  portrait  of  her  grandmother.  She 
bequeathed  it^  with  other  pictures  of  her  family,  to  her  nephew,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

Of  the  circumstances  that  ensued  on  Konigsmark's  disappearance 
I  am  ignorant ;  jior  am  I  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Germany  rela- 
tive to  divorce  or  separation :  nor  do  I  know  or  suppose  that  des- 
potism and  pride  allow  the  law  to  insist  on  much  formality  when  a 
sovereign  has  reason  or  mind  to  get  rid  of  his  wife.  Perhaps  too 
much  difficulty  of  untying  the  Gordian  knot  of  matrimony  thrown  in 
the  way  of  an  absolute  prince  would  be  no  kindness  to  the  ladies,  but 
might  prompt  him  to  use  a  sharper  weapon,  like  that  butchering  hus- 
band, our  Henry  VIIL  Sovereigns,  who  narrow  or  let  out  the  law 
of  God  according  to  their  prejudices  and  passions,  mould  their  own 
laws  no  doubt  to  the  standard  of  their  convenience.  Genealogic 
purity  of  blood  is  the  predominant  folly  of  Germany ;  and  the  code 
of  Malta  seems  to  have  more  force  in  the  empire  than  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Thence  was  introduced  that  most  absurd  evasion  of  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage,  espousals  with  the  left  hand — as  if  the 
Almighty  had  restrained  his  ordinance  to  one  half  of  a  man's  person, 
and  allowed  a  greater  latitude  to  his  left  side  than  to  his  right,  or 
pronounced  the  former  more  ignoble  than  the  latter.  The  consciences 
both  of  princely  and  noble  persons  in  Germany  are  quieted,  if  the 
more  plebeian  side  is  married  to  one  who  would  degrade  the  more 
illustrious  moiety — but,  as  if  the  laws  of  matrimony  fmd  no  reference 
to  the  children  to  be  thence  propagated,  the  children  of  a  left-handed 
alliance  are  not  entitled  to  inherit.  Shocking  consequence  of  a  sense- 
less equivocation,  that  only  satisfies  pride,  not  justice ;  and  calculated 
for  an  acquittal-  at  the  herald's  office,  not  at  the  last  tribunal. 

Separated  the  Princess  Dorothea  certainly  was,  and  never  admitted 
even  to  the  nominal  honours  of  her  rank,,  being  thenceforward  always 
styled  Duchess  of  Halle.  Whether  divorced'  is  problematic,  at  least 
to  me;  nor  can  I  pronounce,  as,  though  it  was  generally  believed,  I 
am  not  certain  that  George  espoused  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  with  his 
left  hand.  As  the  Princess  Dorothea  died  only  some  months  before 
him,  that  ridiculous  ceremony  was  scarcely  deferred  till  then ;  and 
the  extreme  outward  devotion  of  the  Duchess,  who  every  Sunday 
went  seven  times  to  Lutheran  chapels,  seemed  to  announce  a  legalized 
wife.    As  the  genuine  wife  was  always  detained  in  her  husband's 

wbich  be  remembered  to  have  seen  here  at  his  first  arrival.  He  found  them  at  Hanover 
on  hifl  first  journey  thither  after  he  came  to  the  crown,  and  hroagrht  them  back  to  £ng> 
land.  He  eoold  not  recollect  much  of  gfreater  value ;  for,  on  Queen  Anne^s  death,  and 
in  the  interval  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  family,  such  a  clearance  had  been  made  of 
her  Majesty^s  jewels,  or  the  new  King  so  instantly  distributed  what  he  found  amongst 
his  Grcrman  favourites,  that,  as  Lady  S.  told  me.  Queen  Caroline  never  obtained  of  ue 
late  Queen*s  jewels  but  one  pearl  necklace. 

*  "George  L,"  says  Coze,  "who  never  loved  his  wiffe,  gave  implicit  credit  to  the 
account  of  her  infidelity,  as  related  by  his  father ;  consented  to  her  imprisonment,  and 
obtained  ^m  the  ecclesiastical  consistory  a  divorce,  which  was  passed  on  the  28th  of 
I>eooiiiber  1 C94."     Memoirs  of  Walpole.— £. 
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power,  he  seems  not  to  have  wholly  dissolved  their  union ;  for,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  army  towards  Hanover,  during  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  the  Duchess  of  Halle  was  sent  home  to  her  father  and 
mother,  who  doted  on  iheir  only  child,  and  did  retain  her  for  a  whole 
year,  and  did  implore,  though  in  vain,  that  she  might  continue  to 
reside  with  them.  As  her  son  too,  George  IL,  had  thoughts  of  bring- 
ing her  over  and  declaring  her  Queen  Dowager,  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  a  ceremonial  divorce  had  passed,  the  existence  of  which 
process  would  have  glared  in  the  face  of  her  royalty.  But  though 
German  casuistry  might  allow  her  husband  to  take  another  wife  with 
his  left  hand,  because  his  legal  wife  had  suffered  her  right  hand  to  be 
kissed  in  bed  by  a  gallant,  even  Westphalian  or  Aulic  counsellors 
could  not  have  pronounced  that  such  a  momentary  adieu  constituted 
adultery ;  and  therefore  of  a  formal  divorce  I  must  doubt — and  there 
I  must  leave  that  case  of  conscience  undecided,  till  future  search 
into  the  Hanoverian  chancery  shall  clear  up  a  point  of  little  real  im- 
portance- 

I  have  said  that  the  disgraced  Princess  died  but  a  short  time  before 
the  King.*  It  is  known  that  in  Queen  Anne's  time  there  was  much 
noise  about  French  prophets.  A  female  of  that  vocation  (for  we 
know  from  Scripture  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  not  limited  to  one 
gender)  warned  George  I.  to  take  care  of  his  wife,  as  he  would  not 
survive  her  a  vear.  That  oracle  was  probably  dictated  to  the  French 
Deborah  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  2iell,  who  might  be  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  should  be  tempted  to  remove  entirely 
the  obstacle  to  her  conscientious  union  with  their  son-in-law.  Most 
Germans  are  superstitious,  even  such  as  have  few  other  impressions 
of  religion.  George  gave  such  credit  to  the  denunciation,  that  on  the 
eve  of  his  last  departure  he  took  leave  of  his  son  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  with  tears,  telling  them  he  should  never  see  them  more.  It 
was  certainly  his  own  approaching  fate  that  melted  him,  not  the 
thought  of  qutting  for  ever  two  persons*he  hated.  He  did  sometimes 
so  much  justice  to  his  son  as  to  say,  **  II  est  fougueux,  mais  il  a  de 
I'honneur." — For  Queen  Caroline,  to  his  confidants  he  termed  her 
"  cette  diablesse  Madame  la  Princesse." 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  about  the  same  period,  that  in  a 
tender  mood  he  promised  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  that  if  she  survived 
him,  and  it  were  possible  for  the  departed  to  return  to  this  world,  he 
would  make  her  a  visit.  The  Duchess,  on  his  death,  so  much 
expected  the  accomplishment  of  that  engagement,  that  a  large  raven, 
or  some  black  fowl,  flying  into  one  of  the  windows  of  her  villa  at 

*  *'The  nnfortonate  Sophia  was  confined  in  tlie  castle  of  Alden,  situated  on  the  small 
river  AUer,  in  the  duchy  of  Zell.  She  terminated  her  jniscrable  existence,  after  a  long 
captivity  of  thirty-two  years,  on  the  13th  of  November  1726,  only  seven  months  before 
the  death  of  George  the  First;  and  she  wus  announced  in  the  Gazette,  under  the  title  of 
the  Electress  Dowager  of  Hanover.  During  her  whole  confinement  she  behaved  with  no 
less  mildness  than  dignity;  and,  on  receiving  the  sacrament  once  every  week,  never 
omitted  making  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  that  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  laid 
to  her  charge."    Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  268.— E. 
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Islewortb^  she  was  persuaded  it  was  the  soul  of  her  departed 
monarch  so  accoutred,  and  received  and  treated  it  with  all  the 
respect  and  tenderness  of  duty,  till  the  royal  bird  or  she  took  their 
last  flight 

George  IL,  no  more  addicted  than  his  father  to  too  much  religious 
credulity,  had  yet  implicit  faith  in  the  German  notion  of  vampires, 
and  has  more  than  once  been  angry  with  my  father  for  speaking 
irreverently  of  those  imaginaiy  bloodsuckers. 

The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  of  whom  I  have  said  so  much,  was  when 
Mademoiselle  Schulemberg,  maid  of  honour  to  the  Electress  Sophia, 
mother  of  King  George  I.  and  destined  by  King  William  and  the  Act 
of  Settlement  to  succeed  Queen  Anne.  George  fell  in  love  with 
Mademoiselle  Schulemberg,  though  by  no  means  an  inviting  object^- 
so  little,  that  one  evening  when  sne  was  in  waiting  behind  the  Elec« 
tress's  chair  at  a  ball,  the  Princess  Sophia,  who  had  made  herself  mis- 
tress of  the  language  of  her  future  subjects,  said  in  English  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk,  then  at  her  court,  "  Look  at 
that  mawkin,  and  think  of  her  being  my  son's  passion !"  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  told  me  the  story,  protested  that  she  was  terrified,  forgetting  that 
Mademoiselle  Schulemberg  did  not  understand  English. 

The  younger  Mademoiselle  Schulemberg,  who  came  over  with  her 
and  was  created  Countess  Walsingham,  passed  for  her  niece;  but 
was  so  like  to  the  King,  that  it  is  not  very  credible  that  the  Duchess, 
who  had  affected  to  pass  for  cruel,  had  waited  for  the  left-handed 
marriage. 

The  Duchess,  under  whatever  denomination,  had  attained  and  pre- 
served to  the  last  her  ascendant  over  the  king :  but  notwithstanding 
that  influence,  he  was  not  more  constant  to  her  than  he  had  been  to 
his  avowed  wife ;  for  another  acknowledged  mistress,  whom  he  also 
brought  over,  was  Madame  Kilmansegge,  Countess  of  Platen,  who 
was  created  Countess  of  Darlington,  and  by  whom  he  was  indis- 
putably father  of  Charlotte,  married  to  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  and 
mother  of  the  present  earl.*  Lady  Howe  was  never  publicly 
acknowledged  as  the  King's  daughter ;  but  Princess  Amelia^  treated 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Howe,'  upon  that  foot,  and  one  evening,  when  I 
was  present,  gave  her  a  ring,  with  a  small  portrait  of  George  I,  with 
a  crown  of  diamonds. 

Lady  Darlington,  whom  I  saw  at  my  mother's  in  my  infancy,  and 
whom  I  remember  by  being  terrified  at  her  enormous  figure,  was  as 
corpulent  and  ample  as  the  Duchess  was  long  and  emaciated.  Two 
fierce  black  eyes,  large  and  rolling  beneath  two  lofty  arched  eye- 
brows, two  acres  of  cheeks  spread  with  crimson,  an  ocean  of  neck 
that  overflowed  and  was  not  distinguished  from  the  lower  part  of 


*  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  and  also  of  Sir  WilHam,  afierwarda  Viaoount  Howe. — E. 

r  the  31st,  1 1 
leman  of  her  own 


^  Second  daughter  of  George  the  Second ;  bom  in  1711,  died  Octobtf  the  31st,  1786. 
*  Caioline,  the  eldest  of  Lady  Howe*8  children,  had  married  a  gentle 


name,  John  Howe,  Esq.  of  Hanslop,  in  the  county  of  Backs. 

7* 
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her  body,  and  no  part  restrained  by  stays' — no  wonder  that  a  child 
dreaded  such  an  ogress,  and  that  the  mob  of  London  were  highly 
diverted  at  the  importation  of  so  uncommon  a  seraglio  1  They  were 
food  from  all  the  venom  of  the  Jacobites;  and,  indeed  nothing  could 
be  grosser  than  the  ribaldry  that  was  vomited  out  in  lampoons, 
libels,  and  every  channel  of  abuse,  against  the  sovereign  and  the 
new  court,  and  chaunted  even  in  their  hearing  about  the  public 
streets.** 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  till  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  reign 
that  their  foreign  sovereign  paid  the  nation  the  compliment  of  taking 
openly  an  English  mistress.  That  personage  was  Anne  Brett,  eldest 
daughter  by  her  second  husband""  of  the  repudiated  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield,  the  unnatural  mother  of  Savage  the  poet.  Miss 
Brett  was  very  handsome,  but  dark  enough  by  her  eyes,  complexion, 
and  hair,  for  a  Spanish  beauty.  Abishag  was  lodged  in  the  palace 
under  the  eyes  of  Bathsheba,  who  seemed  to  maintain  her  power,  as 
other  favourite  sultanas  have  done,  by  suffering  partners  in  the  sove- 
reign's affections.  When  his  Majesty  should  return  to  England,  a 
countess's  coronet  was  to  have  rewarded  the  young  lady's  com- 
pliance, and  marked  her  secondary  rank.  She  might,  however,  have 
proved  a  troublesome  rival,  as  she  seemed  so  confident  of  the  power 
of  her  charms,  that  whatever  predominant  ascendant  the  Duchess 
might  retain,  her  own  authority  in  the  palace  she  thought  was  to 
yield  to  no  one  else.  George  L,  when  his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  had  quitted  St.  James's,  on  their  quaiTel  with  him, 
had  kept  back  their  three  eldest  daughters,  who  lived  with  him  to  his 
death,  even  after  there  had  outwardly  been  a  reconciliation  between 
the  King  and  Prince.  Miss  Brett,  when  the  King  set  out,  ordered  a 
door  to  oe  broken  out  of  her  apartment  into  the  royal  garden.  Anne, 
the  eldest  of  the  Princesses,  offended  at  that  freedom,  and  not  choosing 

*  According  to  Coze,  she  was,  when  young,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  became 
extremely  corpulent  as  she  advanced  in  years;  **  Her  power  over  the  King,"  he  adds, 
**  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  but  her  character  for  rapacity  was  not 
inferior."  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1721,  she  was  created  Countew  of  Leinster 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Baroness  of  Brentford,  and  Countess  of  Darlington. — E. 

^  One  of  the  German  ladies,  being  abused  by  the  mob,  was  said  to  have  put  her  head 
out  of  the  coach,  and  cried  in  bad  English,  ^  Good  people,  why  you  abuse  us  ?  We  come 
for  all  your  goods."  **  Yes,  damn  ye,"  answered  a  fellow  in  the  crowd,  **  and  for  all  our 
chattels  too."  I  mention  this  because  on  the  death  of  Princess  Amelia  the  newspapers 
revived  the  story  and  told.it  of  her,  though  I  had  heard  it  threescore  yean  before  of  one  of 
her  grandfather*8  mistresses. 

^  Colonel  Brett,  the  companion  of  Wycherley,  Steele,  Davenant,  dtc  and  of  whom  the 
following  particulars  are  recorded  by  Spenbe,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Young: — ^**The 
Cobnel  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man.  The  Countess  lookmg  out  of  her  window  on 
a  great  disturbance  in  the  street,  saw  him  assaulted  by  some  bailiffs,  who  were  going 
to  arrest  him.  She  paid  his  debt,  released  him  from  their  pursuit,  and  soon  afler  mar^ 
ried  him.  When  she  died,  she  left  him  more  than  he  expected ;  with  which  he  bought 
an  estate  in  the  country,  built  a  very  handsome  house  upon  it,  and  furnished  it  in  the 
highest  taste ;  went  down  to  see  the  finishing  of  it,  returned  to  London  in  hot  weather 
and  in  too  much  hurry  ;  got  a  fever  by  it,  and  died.  Nobody  had  a  better  taste  of  what 
would  please  the  town,  and  his  opinion  was  much  regarded  by  the  actors  and  dramatic 
poets."    Anecdotes,  p.  355. — £. 
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such  a  companion  in  her  walks,  ordered  the  door  to  be  walked  up 
a^ain.  Miss  Brett  as  imperiously  reversed  that  command.  The 
King  died  suddenly,  and  the  empire  of  the  new  mistress  and  her 
promised  coronet  vanished.  She  afterwards  married  Sir  William 
Leman,  and  was  forgotten  before  her  reign  had  transpired  beyond 
the  confines  of  Westminster  i 


CHAPTER  III. 

Quarrel  between  George  the  First  and  his  Son — Earl  of  Bonder  la  nd-^Lord  Stan* 
hope — South  Sea  Scheme — Death  of  Craggs — Royal  Reconcilement— Peerage 
Bill  defeated — Project  for  seizing  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  conveying  him  to 
America — Duke  of  Newcastle — Royal  Christening — Open  Rupture — Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  ordered  to  leave  the  Palace. 

OxE  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
was  the  open  quarrel  between  him  and  his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Whence  the  dissension  originated ;  whether  the  prince's  attachment 
to  his  mother  embittered  his  mind  against  his  father,  or  whether 
hatred  of  his  father  occasioned  his  devotion  to  her,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  I  do  suspect  from  circumstances,  that  the  hereditary 
enmity  in  the  House  of  Brunswick  between  the  parents  and  their 
eldest  sons  dated  earlier  than  the  divisions  between  the  first  two 
Georges.  The  Princess  Sophia  was  a  woman  of  parts  and  great 
vivacity :  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  she  had  professed  much  zeal 
for  the  deposed  House  of  Stuart,  as  appeared  by  a  letter  of  hers  in 
print,  addressed  to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  It  is  natural  enough 
for  all  princes,  who  have  no  prospect  of  being  benefited  by  the  depo- 
sition of  a  crowned  head,  to  choose  to  think  royalty  an  indelible 
character.  The  Queeq  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  George  I.  lived  and 
died  an  avowed  Jacobite.  The  Princess  Sophia,  youngest  child  of 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  was  consequently  the  most  remote  from  any 
pretensions  to  the  British  crown  ;*  but  no  sooner  had  King  William 
procured  a  settlement  of  it  after  Queen  Anne  on  her  Electoral  High- 
ness, than  nobody  became  a  stancher  Whig  than  the  Princess  Sophia, 
nor  could  be  more  impatient  to  mount  the  throne  of  the  expelled 
Stuarts.  It  is  certain,  that  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Elector 
George  was  inclined  to  the  Tories ;  though  after  his  mother's  death 

*  It  18  remarkable,  that  either  the  weak  proponsity  of  the  Stuarts  to  popery,  or  the 
visible  connexion  between  regal  and  eGclesiastic  power,  had  such  operation  on  many  of 
the  branches  of  that  family,  who  were  at  a  distance  from  the  crown  of  England,  to  wear 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Protestant,  that  two  or  three  of  the  daughters  of  the  King 
*ad  Queen  of  Bohemia,  though  their  parentB  had  lost  every  thing  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  religions,  turned  Roman  Catholics;  and  so  did  one  or  more  of  the  sons  of  the 
Princess  Sophia,  brothers  of  the  Protestant  candidate,  George  I. 
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and  his  own  accession  he  gave  himself  to  the  opposite  party^.  But  if 
he  and  his  mother  espoused  different  factions,  Sophia  found  a  ready 
partisan  in  her  grandson,  the  Electoral  Prince  ;*  and  it  is  true,  that 
the  demand  made  by  the  Prince  of  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Duke  of  Cambridge,  which  no  wonder  was  so  offen- 
sive to  Queen  Anne,  was  made  in  concert  with  his  grandmother, 
without  the  privity  of  the  Elector  his  father.  Were  it  certain,  as  was 
believed,  that  Bolingbroke  and  the  Jacobites  prevailed  on  the  Queen^ 
to  consent  to  her  brother  coming  secretly  to  England,  and  to  seeing 
him  in  her  closet ;  she  might  have  been  induced  to  that  step,  when 
provoked  by  an  attempt  to  force  a  distant  and  foreign  heir  upon  her 
while  still  alive. 

The  Queen  and  her  heiress  being  dead,  the  new  King  and  his  son 
came  over  in  apparent  harmony ;  and  on  his  Majesty's  first  visit  to 
his  electoral  dominions,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  even  left  Regent ; 
but  never  being  trusted  afterwards  with  that  dignity  on  like  occasions, 
it  is  probable  that  the  son  discovered  too  much  fondness  for  acting 
the  king,  or  that  the  father  cqnceived  a  jealousy  of  his  son  having 
done  so.  Sure  it  is,  that  on  the  King's  return  great  divisions  arose 
in  the  court ;  and  the  Whigs  were  divided — some  devoting  themselves 
to  the  wearer  of  the  crown,  and  others  to  the  expectant.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  the  detail  of  those  squabbles,  of  which  I  am  but  superficially 
informed.  The  predominant  ministers  were  the  Earls  of  Sunderland 
and, Stanhope.  The  brothers-in-law,  the  Viscount  Townshend  and 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  adhered  to  the  Prince.  Lord  Sunderland  is 
said  to  have  too  much  resembled  as  a  politician  the  earl  his  father, 
who  was  so  principal  an  actor  in  the  reign  of  James  11.  and  in 
bringing  about  the  Revolution.  Between  the  earl  in  question  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  grew  mortal  antipathy ;  of  which  an  anecdote  told 
me  by  my  father  himself  will  leave  no  doubt.  When  a  reconciliation 
had  been  patched  up  between  the  two  courts,  and  my  father  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  a  second  time,  Lord  Sunderland  in  a  tete-d'tele 
with  him  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Walpole,  we  have  settled  matters  for  the 
present ;  but  we  must  think  whom  we  shall  have  next"  (meaning  in 
case  of  the  King's  demise).  Walpole  said,  "  Your  lordship  may  think 
as  you  please,  but  my  part  is  taken ;"  meaning  to  support  the  esta- 
blished settlement. 

Earl  .Stanhope  was  a  man  of  strong  and  violent  passions,  and  had 
dedicated  himself  to  the  army ;  and  was  so  far  from  thinking  of  any 
other  line,  that  when  Walpole,  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  appoint- 
ing him  secretary  of  state,  proposed  it  to  him,  he  flew  into  a  furious 
rage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  a  downright  quarrel,  looking  on  him- 
self as  totally  unqualified  for  the  post,  and  suspecting  it  for  a  plan  of 

*  Afterwards  George  11. 

^  I  believe  it  was  a  fact,  that  the  poor  weak  Queen,  being*  disposed  even  to  cede  the 
crown  to  her  brother,  consulted  Bishop  Wilkins,  called  the  Prophet,  to  know  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  step.  He  replied,  **  Madam,  you  would  be  in  the  Tower  in  a 
month,  and^  dead  in  three."  This  sentence,  dictated  by  common  sense,  her  Majesty  took 
£>r  inspiratioD,  and  dropped  all  thoughts  of  resigning  the  crown. 
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mocking  him.  He  died  in  one  of  those  tempestuous  sallies,  being 
pushed  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  explosion  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme.  That  iniquitous  affair,  which  Walpole  had  early  exposed, 
and  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  of  which  he  alone  was  deemed  adequate, 
had  replaced  him  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  obliged  Sunderland  to 
submit  to  be  only  a  coadjutor  of  the  administration.  The  younger 
Craggs,"  a  showy  vapouring  man,  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
ministers  to  oppose  Walpole;  but  was  soon  reduced  to  beg  his 
assistance  on  one**  of  their  ways  and  means.  Crag^s  caught  his  death 
by  calling  at  the  gate  of  Lady  March,®  who  was  ill  of  the  small-pox ; 
and  being  told  so  by  the  porter,  went  home  directly,  fell  ill  of  the 
same  distemper,  and  died.  His  father,  the  elder  Craggs,  whose  very 
good  sense  Sir  R.  Walpole  much  admired,  soon  followed  his  son,  and 
his  sudden  death  was  imputed  to  grief;  but  having  been  deeply  dipped 
in  the  iniquities  of  the  South  Sea,  and  wishing  to  prevent  confiscation 
and  save  his  ill-acquired  wealth  for  his  daughters,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  his  having  despatched  himself.  When  his  death  was  divulged. 
Sir  Robert  owned  that  the  unhappy  man  had  in  an  oblique  manner 
hinted  his  resolution  to  him. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  royal  family  was  so  little  cordial,  that  I 
question  whether  the  Prince  did  not  resent  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  return 
to  the  King's  service.  Yet  had  Walpole  defeated  a  plan  of  Sunder- 
land that  would  in  futurity  have  exceedingly  hampered  the  successor, 
as  it  was  (calculated  to  do ;  nor  do  I  affect  to  ascribe  Sir  Robert's 
victory  directly  to  zeal  for  the  Prince:  personal  and  just  views 
prompted  his  opposition,  and  the  commoners  of  England  were  not 
less  indebted  to  him  than  the  Prince.  Sunderland  had  devised  a  bill 
to  restrain  the  crown  from  ever  adding  above  six  peers  to  a  number 
limited.**  The  actual  peers  were  far  from  disliking  the  measure ;  but 
Walpole,  taking  fire,  instantly  communicated  his  dissatisfaction  to  all 
the  gi*eat  commoners,  who  might  for  ever  be  excluded  from  the  peer- 
age. He  spoke,  he  wrote,*  he  persuaded,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
the  Commons  with  disdain,  after  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Lords.' 

'James  Cragn,  Jan.  buried  in  Westminster  Abbej,  with  an  epitaph  by  Pope. 
[Cra^jrs  died  on  ue  16th  of  February,  1721.  His  monument  was  executed  by  Guelphi, 
vhom  Lord  Burllogton  invited  into  the  kingrdom.  Walpole  considered  it  graceful  and 
simple,  bat  that  the  artist  was  an  indifferent  sculptor.  Dr.  Johnson  objects  to  Pope^s 
inscription,  that  it  is  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  English.  "  If  either  language,"  he 
says,  "be  preferable  to  the  other,  l^t  that  only  be  used ;  for  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
part  of  the  information  should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a  tomb 
more  than  in  any  other  place  or  any  other  occasion  :  such  an  epitaph  resembles  the  coiu 
versation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part  by 
sign*."] 

^  I  think  it  vras  the  sixpenny  tax  on  offices. 

*  Sarah  Cadogan,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Richmond.   ' 

'  Queen  Anne's  creatidn  of  twelve  peers  at  onoe,  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  offered  an  ostensible  plea  for  the  restriction. 

*  Sir  Robert  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  bill,  entiUed,  *|The  Thoughts  of  a 
Member  of  the  Lower  House,  in  relation  to  a  project  for  restraining  and  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  Crown  in  the  future  creation  of  Peers."  On  the  other  side,  Addison's  pen 
was  employed  in  defending  the  measure,  in  a  paper  called  "  The  Old  Whig,"  against 
Steele,  who  attacked  it  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **The  Plebeian."— E. 

' "  The  effect  of  Sir  Robert's  speech  on  the  House,"  says  Coze,  "*  exceeded  the  moit 
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But  the  hatred  of  some  of  the  junto  at  court  had  gone  farther,  hor* 
ribly  farther.  On  the  death  of  George  I.  Queen  Caroline  found  in 
his  cabinet  a  proposal  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,*  then,  I  think,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  to  seize  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  convey  him  to 
America,  whence  he  should  never  be  heard  of  more.  This  detestable 
project,  copied  probably  from  the  Earl  of  Falmouth's  oflTer  to  Charles 
II.  with  regard  to  his  Queen,  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Stan- 
hope, elder  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington  :*  and  so  deep  was  the 
impression  deservedly  made  on  the  mind  of  George  11.  by  that  abo- 
minable paper,  that  all  the  favour  of  Lord  Harrington,  when  secretary 
of  state,  could  never  obtain  the  smallest  boon  to  his  brother,  though 
but  the  subordinate  transcriber.*  George  I.  was  too  humane  to  listen 
to  such  an  atrocious  deed.  It  was  not  very  kind  to  the  conspirators 
to  leave  such  an  instrument  behind  him ;  and  if  virtue  and  conscience 
will  not  check  bold  bad  men  from  paying  court  by  detestable  offers,  the 
King's. carelessness  or  indifference  in  such  an  instance  ought  to  warn 
them  of  the  little  gratitude  that  such  machinations  can  inspire  or 
expect. 

Among  those  who  had  preferred  the  service  of  the  King  to  that  of 
the  heir  apparent,  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;*  who,  having  mar- 
ried his  sister  to  Lord  Townshend,  both  his  Royal  Highness  and  the 
viscount  had  expected  would  have  adhered  to  that  connexion — and 

neither  forgave  his  desertion. 1  am  aware  of  the  desultory  manner 

in  which  I  have  told  my  story,  having  mentioned  the  reconciliation  of 
the  King  and  Prince  before  I  have  given  any  account  of  their  public 
rupture.  The  chain  of  my  thoughts  led  me  into  the  preceding  details, 
and,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  will  have  let  you  into  the  motives  of 
my  dramatis  person®  better  than  if  I  had  more  exactly  observed 
chronology:  and  as  I  am  not  writing  a  regular  tragedy,  and  profess 
but  to  relate  facts  as  I  recollect  them ;  or  (if  you  will  allow  me  to 
imitate  French  writers  of  tragedy)  may  I  not  plead  that  I  have  un- 
folded my  piece  as  they  do,  by  introducing  two  courtiers  to  acquaint 
one  another,  and  by  bricole  the  audience,  with  what  had  passed  in  the 
penetralia  before  the  tragedy  commences  ? 

The  exordium  thus  duly  prepared,  you  must  suppose,  ladies,  that 
the  second   act  opens  with  a  royal  christening.     The  Princess  of 

mn^ioe  expectationB :  it  fixed  thoee  who  had  before  been  wavering  and  irresolute^ 
broujErht  over  many  who  had  been  tempted  by  the  speciousness  of  the  meaaure  to  favoor 
Hn  introduction,  and  procured  its  rejection,  by  a  tritimphant  majority  of  369  against  1T7.** 
Memoirs,  vol  i. — ^B. 

*■  James,  third  Earl  of  Berkeley,  knight  of  the  garter,  Slc  {In  March  1718,  he  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiraltv,  in  which  post  he  continued  all  the  reign  of  Gtarge 
the  First    He  died  at  the  castle  of  Aubigny,  in  France,  m  1736.] 

^  William  Stanhope,  first  Earl  of  Harrington  of  that  fiimlly. 

*^  Cdxe  states,  that  such  was  the  indignation  which  the  perusal  of  this  paper  excited, 
that,  when  Sir  Robert  espoused  Charles  Stanhope^s  interest,  the  King  rejected  the  appli- 
cation  with  some  expressions  of  resentment,  and  declared  that  no  consideration  should 
induce  him  to  assign  to  him  any  place  of  trust  or  honour. — E. 

^  Thomas  Holies  Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  lord  chamberlain,  then  secretary  of 
state,  and  lastly,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  under  George  II. ;  the  same  King  to  whom  he 
had  been  so  obnoxious  in  the  preceding  reign.  He  was  obliged  by  George  III.  to  resign 
his  post 
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Wales  had  been  delivered  of  a  second  son.  The  Prince  had  intended 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  should  with  his 
Majesty  be  godfathers.  Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation  of  his 
Royal  Highness  when  the  King  named  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  fof 
second  sponsor,  and  would  hear  of  no  other.  The  christening  took 
place  as  usual  in  the  Princess's  bedchamber.  Lady  Suffolk,  then  in 
waiting  as  woman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  of  most  accurate  memory 
painted  the  scene  to  me  exactly.  On  one  side  of  the  bed  stood  the 
godfathers  and  godmother;  on  the  other  the  Prince  and  the  Prin- 
cess's ladies.  No  sooner  had  the  Bishop  closed  the  ceremony,  than 
the  Prince,  crossing  the  feet  of  the  bed  in  a  rage,  stepped  up  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and,  holding  up  his  hand  and  fore-finger  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  said,  *^  You  are  a  rascal,  but  I  shall  find  you ;" 
meaning,  in  broken  English,  "  I  shall  find  a  time  to  be  revenged." — 
"  What  was  my  astonishment,"  continued  Lady  Suffolk,  "  when  going 
to  the  Princess's  apartment  the  next  morning,  the  yeomen  in  the 
guard-chamber  pointed  their  halberds  at  my  breast,  and  told  me  I 
must  not  pass !  I  urged  that  it  was  my  duty  to  attend  the  Princess. 
They  said,  *  No  matter ;  I  must  not  pass  that  way.' " 

In  one  word,  the  King  had  been  so  provoked  at  the  Prince's  out- 
rage in  his  presence,  that  it  had  been  determined  to  inflict  a  still 
greater  insult  on  his  Royal  Highness.  His  threat  to  the  Duke  was 
pretended  to  be  understood  as  a  challenge ;  and  to  prevent  a  duel  he 
had  actuallv  been  put  under  arrest — as  if  a  Prince  of  Wales  could 
stoop  to  fight  with  a  subject.  The  arrest  was  soon  taken  off;  but  at 
night  the  rrince  and  Princess  were  ordered  to  leave  the  palace,'  and 
retired  to  the  house  of  her  chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Grantham,  in 
Albemarle  Street. 


U^nVBRSITTl 

CHAPTER  IV^^. ,     '^J' 

Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  aj^inat  Bishop  Atterbury-^rlt9G^^2fli''^'™^i^°  ^^ 
Sir  Roliert  Walpole — Revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath — ^Instance  of  George 
the  First's  good-humoared  Presence  of  Mind. 

As  this  trifling  work  is  a  miscellany  of  detached  recollections,  I 
will,  ere  I  quit  the  article  of  George  I,  mention  two  subjects  of  very 
unequal  import,  which  belong  peculiarly  to  his  reign.  The  first  was 
the  deprivation  of  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Nothing  more 
ofiensive  to  men  of  priestly  principles  could  easily  have  happened : 
yet,  as  in  a  country  of  which  the  constitution  was  founded  on  rational 
and  liberal  grounds,  and  where  thinking  men  had  so  recently  exerted 
themselves,  to  explode  the  prejudices  attached  to  the  persons  of  Kings 

*  "Notice  was  aLn  formally  given  that  no  persons  who  paid  their  respects  to  the 
Prinoe  and  Princess  of  Wales  would  be  received  at  court ;  and  thev  were  deprived  of 
tfaeir  guard,  and  of  all  other  marks  of  distinction.**    Coxe,  vol.  L  p.  l32. — E. 
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and  churchmen,  it  was  impossible  to  defend  the  Bishop's  treason,  but 
by  denying  it;  or  to  condemn  his  condemnation>  but  by  supposing 
illegalities  in  the  process :  both  were  vehemently  urged  by  his  faction, 
as  his  innocence  was  pleaded  by  himself.  That  punishment  and  ex- 
pulsion from  his  country  may  stagger  the  virtue  even  of  a  good  man, 
and  exasperate  him  against  his  country,  is  perhaps  natural,  and 
humanity  ought  to  pity  it.  But  whatever  were  the  prepossessions  of 
his  friends  in  his  favour,  charity  must  now  believe  that  Atlerbury  was 
always  an  ambitious,  turbulent  priest,  attached  to  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  consequently  no  friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his 
country;  or  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  disappointment  of  his 
ambition  by  the  Queen's  death,  and  the  proscription  of  his  ministerial 
associates,  had  driven  on  attempts  to  restore  the  expelled  family  in 
hopes  of  realizing  his  aspiring  views.  His  letters  published  by  Nichols 
breathe  the  impetuous  spirit  of  his  youth.  His  exclamation  on  the 
Queen's  death,  when  he  offered  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  at  Charing 
Cross  in  pontificalibus,  and  swore,  on  not  being  supported,  that  there 
was  the  best  cause  in  England  lost  for  want  of  spirit,  is  now  believed 
also.  His  papers,  deposited  with  King  James's  in  the  Scottish  Col- 
lege at  Paris,  proclaimed  in  what  sentiments  he  died ;  and  the  fac- 
similes of  his  letters  published  by  Sir  David  Dalr3rmple  feave  no  doubt 
of  his  having  in  his  exile  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Pretender. 
Culpable  as  he  was,  who  but  must  lament  that  so  classic  a  mind  had 
only  assumed  so  elegant  and  amiable  a  semblance  as  he  adopted  after 
the  disappointment  of  his  prospects  and  hopes  ?  His  letter  in  defence 
of  the  authenticity  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  specimens  of  eloquence  in  our  language. 

It  was  not  to  load  the  character  of  the  bishop,  nor  to  affect  candour 
by  applauding  his  talents,  that  I  introduced  mention  of  him«  much  less 
to  impute  to  him  any  consciousnesses  of  the  intended  crime  that  I  am 
going  to  relate.  The  person  against  whom  the  blow  was  supposed 
to  be  meditated  never,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  suspected  the 
bishop  of  being  privy  to  the  plot — No :  animosity  of  parties,  and 
malevolence  to  the  champions  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  no  doubt 
suggested  to  some  blind  zealots  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  which 
would  necessarily  have  injured  the  bishop's  cause,  and  could  by  no 
means  have  prevented  his  disgrace. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  an  ancient  gentleman,  who  had  been  secretary  of 
state,  for  Scotland,  his  country,  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  was  a 
zealous  friend  of  my  father.  Sir  Robert,  and  who,  in  that  period  of 
assassination  plots,  had  imbibed  such  a  tincture  of  suspicion  that  he 
was  continually  notifying  similar  machinations  to  my  father,  and 
warning  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  them.  Sir  Robert,  intrepid 
and  unsuspicious,'  used  to  rally  his  good  monitor ;  and,  when  serious, 

*■  At  the  time  of  the  Preston  rebellion^  a  Jacobite,  who  sometimes  furnished  Sir 
Robert  with  iutelligence,  sittinsr  alone  with  him  one  night,  suddenly  patting  his  hand  into 
his  bosom  and  rising,  said,  "  Why  do  not  I  kill  you  now  ?"  Walpole  startmg  up,  replied, 
**  Because  I  am  a  younger  man  and  a  strong^er."  They  sat  down  again,  and  discustsed 
the  person's  information.    But  Sir  Robert  afterwards  had  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
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told  him  that  his  life  was  too  constantly  exposed  to  his  enemies  to 
make  it  of  any  use  to  be  watchful  on  any  particular  occasion  ;  nor, 
though  Johnstone  often  hurried  to  him  with  intelligence  of  such  de- 
signs, did  he  ever  see  reason,  but  once,  to  believe  in  the  soundness  of 
the  information.  That  once  arrived  thus :  a  day  or  two  before  the 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Mr.  Johnstone  advertised  Sir  Robert  to  be 
circumspect,  for  three  or  four  persons  meditated  to  assassinate  him  as 
he  should  leave  the  house  at  night.  Sir  Robert  laughed,  and  forgot 
the  notice.  The  morning  after  the  debate,  Johnstone  came  to  Sir 
Robert  with  a  kind  of  good-natured  insult,  telling  him,  that  though  he 
had  scoffed  his  advice,  he  had  for  once  followed  it,  and  by  so  doing 
preserved  his  life.  Sir  Robert  understood  not  what  he  meant,  and 
protested  he  had  not  given  more  credit  than  usual  to  his  warning. 
**  Yes,"  said  Johnstone,  "  but  you  did ;  for  you  did  not  come  from  the 
House  last  night  in  your  own  chariot"  Walpole  affirmed  that  he  did ; 
but  his  friend  persisting  in  his  asseveration,  Sir  Robert  called  one  of 
the  footmen,  who  replied,  '*  I  did  call  up  your  honour's  carriage ;  but 
Colonel  Churchill  being  with  you,  and  his  chariot  driving  up  first,  your 
honour  stepped  into  that,  and  your  own  came  home  empty."  John- 
stone, triumphing  on  his  own  veracity,  and  pushing  the  examination 
farther.  Sir  Robert's  coachman  recollected  that,  as  he  left  Palace-yard, 
three  men,  much  muffled,  had  looked  into  the  qmpty  chariot.  The 
mystery  was  never  farther  cleared  up ;  and  my  father  frequently  said 
it  was  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  which  he  had  evei^  seen  any 
appearance  of'^  a  real  design. 

The  second  subject  that  I  promised  to  mention,  and  it  shall  be  very 
briefly,  was  the  revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  It  was  the  measure 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  an  artful  bank  of  thirty-six  ribands  to 
supply  a  fund  of  favours  in  lieu  of  places.  He  meant,  too,  to  stave  off 
the  demand  for  garters,  and  intended  that  the  red  should  be  a  step  to 
the  blue,  and  accordingly  took  one  of  the  former  himself.  He  offered 
the  new  order  to  old  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  for  her  grand- 
son the  duke,  and  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  married  one  of 
her  grand-daughters.*"   She  haughtily  replied,  they  should  take  nothing 

q>y  bad  no  intention  of  assassination,  but  had  hoped,  by  intimidating,  to  extort  money 
from  him.  Yet  if  no  real  attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  it  was  not  from  want  of  sug- 
gestioDs  to  it :  one  of  the  weekly  joornals  pointed  oat  Sir  Robertas  frequent  passing 
Putney  bridge  late  at  night,  attended  but  by  one  or  two  servants,  on  his  way  to  New 
Ptek,  as  a  proper  place ;  and  afler  Sir  Robert's  death,  the  second  Earl  of  Egmont  told 
me,  ^t  he  was  once  at  a  consultation  of  the  Opposition,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  have 
S^T  Robert  murdered  by  a  mob,  of  which  the  earl  had  declared  his  abhorrence.  Such  an 
attempt  was  actually  made  in  1733,  at  the  time  of  the  famous  excise  bill.  As  the 
minister  descended  the  stairs  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night  he  carried  the  hill,  he 
was  guarded  on  one  side  by  his  second  son  Eklward,  and  on  the  other  by  General  Charles 
Churchill ;  but  the  crowd  behind  endeavoured  to  throw  him  down,  as  he  was  a  bulky 
man,  and  trample  him  to  death ;  and  that  not  succeeding,  they  tried  to  strangle  him  by 
pullins'  his  red  cloak  tight — but  fortunately  the  strings  broke  bv  the  violence  of  the  tug. 
*  Wriothesly,  Duke  of  Bedford,  had  married  Lady  Anne  £gerton,  only  daughter  of 
Scroop,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Churchill,  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of 
MarlborouglL 

VOL.  I.  8 
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but  the  garter.  "  Madam,"  said  Sir  Robert  coolly,  **  they  who  take 
the  bath  will  the  sooner  have  the  garter."  The  next  year  he  took  the 
latter  himself  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  both  having  been  previously 
installed  knights  of  the  revived  institution. 

Before  I  quit  King  George  I.  I  will  relate  a  story,  very  expressive 
of  his  good-humoured  presence  of  mind. 

On  one  of  his  journeys  to  Hanover  his  coach  broke.  At  a  distance 
in  view  was  the  chateau  of  a  considerable  German  nobleman.  The 
king  sent  to  borrow  assistance.  The  possessor  came,  conveyed  the 
king  to  his  house,  and  begged  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  accepting 
a  dinner  while  his  carriage  was  repairing;  and,  while  the  dinner  was 
preparing,  begged  leave  to  amuse  his  Majesty  with  a  collection  of 
pictures  which  he  had  formed  in  several  tours  to  Italy.  But  what  did 
the  king  see  in  one  of  the  rooms  but  an  unknown  portrait  of  a  person 
in  the  robes  and  with  the  regalia  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain ! 
George  asked  whom  it  represented.  The  nobleman  replied,  with  much 
diffident  but  decent  respect,  that  in  various  journeys  to  Rome  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had  done  him 
the  honour  of  sending  him  that  picture.  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  the 
king  instantly,  "  it  is  very  like  to  the  family."  It  was  impossible  to 
remove  the  embarrassment  of  the  proprietor  with  more  good  breeding. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Accession  of  George  the  Second — Sir  Spencer  Ck)mpton — Expected  Change  in 
Administration — Continuation  of  Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by 
the  Intervention  of  Queen  Caroline — Mrs.  Howafd,  afterwards  Coonteas  oif 
Suffi>lk — Her  character  by  Swift— and  by  Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  unexpected  death  of  George  L  on  his  road  to  Hanover  was 
instantly  notified  by  Lord  Townshend,  secretary  of  state,  who  attended 
his  Majesty,  to  his  brother  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  as  expeditiously 
was  the  first  to  carry  the  news  to  the  successor  and  hail  him  King. 
The  next  step  was,  to  ask  who  his  Majesty  would  please  should  draw 
his  speech  to  the  Council.  "  Sir  Spencer  Compton,'*  replied  the  new 
monarch.  The  answer  was  decisive,  and  implied  Sir  Robert's  dis- 
mission. Sir  Spencer  Compton  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  treasurer,  I  think,  at  that  time,  to  his  Royal  Highness,  who 
by  that  first  command,  implied  his  intention  of  making  Sir  Spencer 
his  prime-minister.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  of  exceedingly  grave 
formality,  but  of  no  parts,  as  his  conduct  immediately  proved.  The 
poor  gentleman  was  so  little  qualified  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  moment,  and  to  conceive  how  a  new  sovereign  should 
address  himself  to  his  ministers,  and  he  had  also  been  so  far  from 
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meditatiDg  to  supplant  the  pFemier,*"  that,  in  his  distress,  it  was  to  Sir 
Robert  himself  that  he  had  recourse,  and  whom  he  besought  to  make 
the  draught  of  the  King's  speech  for  him.  The  new  Queen,  a  better 
judge  than  her  husband  of  the  capacities  of  the  two  candidates,  and 
who  had  silently  watched  for  a  moment  proper  for  overturning  the 
new  designations,  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  observing  to  the  King 
how  pirejudicial  it  would  be  to  his  affairs  to  prefer  to  the  minister  in 
possession  a  man  in  whose  own  judgment  his  predecessor  was  the 
fittest  person  to  execute  his  office.  From  that  moment  there  was  no 
more  question  of  Sir  Spencer  Compton  as  prime-minister.  He  was 
created  an  earl,  soon  received  the  garter,  and  became  president  of 
that  council,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  much  fitter  to  sit  than  to 
direct.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  he  was  again  nominated  by  the 
same  Prince  to  replace  Sir  Robert  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  on  the 
latter's  forced  resignation,  but  not  as  prime-minister ;  the  conduct  of 
affairs  being  soon  ravished  from  him  by  that  dashing  genius  the  Earl 
of  Granville,  who  reduced  him  to  a  cipher  for  the  little  year  in  which 
he  survived,  and  in  which  his  incapacity  had  been  obvious. 

The  Queen,  impatient  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  change,  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  her  own  sentiments.  The  instance 
I  shall  cite  will  be  a  true  picture  of  courtiers.  Their  Majesties  had 
removed  from  Richmond  to  their  temporary  palace  in  Leicester- 
fields*  on  the  very  evening  of  their  receiving  notice  of  their  accession 
to  the  crown,  and  the  next  day  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  town 
crowded  to  kiss  their  hands;  my  mother  amongst  the  rest,  who. 
Sir  Spencer  Compton's  designation,  and  not  its  evaporation,  being 
known,  could  not  make  her  way  between  the  scornful  backs  and 
elbows  of  her  late  devotees,  nor  could  approach  nearer  to  the 
Queen  than  the  third  or  fourth  row ;  but  no  sooner  .was  she  descried 
by  her  Majesty  than  the  Queen  said  aloud,  "  There,  I  am  sure,  I  see 
a  friend !"  The  torrent  divided  and  shrunk  to  either  side;  "  and  as  I 
came  away,"  said  my  mother,  "  I  might  have  walked  over  their  heads 
if  I  had  pleased." 

The  preoccupation  of  the  Queen  in  favour  of  Walpole  must  be 
explained.  He  had  early  discovered  that,  in  whatever  gallantries 
George  Prince  of  Wales  indulged  or  affected,  even  the  person  of  his 
Princess  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  charms  in  his  mistresses ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Howard  (afterwards  Lady  Suffolk)  was  openly  his 
declared  favourite,  as  avowedly  as  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  was  his 
father's.  Sir  Robert's  sagacity  discerned  that  the  power  would  be 
lodged  with  the  wife,  not  with  the  mistress ;  and  he  not  only  devoted 

*  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Wilmington,  was  so  far  from  resenting  Sir 
Robert's  superior  talents,  that  he  remained  steadfastly  attached  to  him;  and  when  the 
famons  motion  tiff  removing  Sir  Robert  was  made  in  both  Houses,  Lord  Wilmington, 
though  confined  to  his  bed,  and  with  his  head  blistered,  rose  and  went  to  the  House  of 
Lorcfo,  to  vote  against  a  measure  that  avowed  its  own  injustice,  by  being  grounded  only 
on  popular  clamour. 

^  It  was  the  town  residence  of  the  Sidneys,  Earls  of  Leicester,  of  whom  it  was  hired, « 
IS  it  was  afterwards  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  a  similar  quarrel  with  his  father : 
he  added  to  it  Savile  House,  belonging  to  Sir  George  Savile,  for  his  children. 
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himself  to  the  Princess ;  but  totally  abstained  from  even  visiting  Mrs. 
Howard ;  while  the  injudicious  multitude  concluded,  that  the  common 
consequences  of  an  inconstant  husband's  passion  for  his  concubine 
would  follow,  and  accordingly  warmer,  if  not  public  vows  were  made 
to  the  supposed  favourite,  than  to  the  Prince's  consort  They,  espe- 
cially, who  in  the  late  reign  had  been  out  of  favour  at  court,  had,  to 
?ave  their  future  path  to  favour,  and  to  secure  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert 
yalpole,  sedulously,  and  no  doubt  zealously,  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  mistress :  Bolingbroke  secretly,  his  friend  Swift  openly,  and  as 
ambitiously,  cultivated  Mrs.  Howard;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Pope's 
villa  to  Richmond  facilitated  their  intercourse,  though  his  religion 
forbade  his  entertaining  views  beyond  those  of  serving  his  friends. 
Lord  Bathurst,  another  of  that  connexion,  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  too 
early  for  his  interest,  founded  their  hopes  on  Mrs.  Howard's  influence; 
but  astonished  and  disappointed  at  finding  Walpole  not  shaken  from 
his  seat,  they  determined  on  an  experiment  that  should  be  the  touch- 
stone of  Mrs-  Howard's  credit  They  persuaded  her  to  demand  of  the 
new  King  an  earl's  coronet  for  Lord  Bathurst  She  did — the  Queen 
put  in  her  veto,  and  Swift,  in  despair,  returned  to  Ireland,  to  lament 
Queen  Anne,  and  curse  Queen  Caroline,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism, 
in  a  country  he  abhorred  and  despised.*" 

To  Mrs.  Howard,  Swift's  ingratitude  was  base.  She,  indubitably,  had 
not  only  exerted  all  her  interest  to  second  his  and  his  faction's  interests, 
but  loved  Queen  Caroline  and  the  minister  as  little  as  they  did;  yet, 
when  Swift  died,  he  left  behind  him  a  Character  of  Mrp.  Howard  by 
no  means  flattering,  which  was  published  in  his  posthumous  works. 
On  its  appearance,  Mrs.  Howard  (become  Lady  Suffolk)  said  to  me, 
in  her  calm,  dispassionate  manner,  ^  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  very 
different  from  one  that  he  drew  of  me,  and  sent  to  me,  many  years 
ago,  and  which  I  have,  written  by  his  own  hand."* 

Lord  Chesterfield,  rather  more  ingenuous — as  his  character  of  her, 
but  under  a  feigned  name,  was  printed  in  his  life,  though  in  a  paper 
of  which  he  was  not  known  to  be  the  author — was  not  more  consis- 

*  Mr.  Croker,  in  his  biographical  notice  of  Lady  Suffolk,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  her 
Letters,  thus  satisfactorily  confutes  this  anecdote:  "On  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Geor^  the  Second  was  proclaimed  on  the  14th  of  Jane  1727,  that  Swift  returned  to  Ire- 
land in  the  September  of  the  same  year,  and  that  the  first  creation  of  peers  in  that  reign 
did  not  take  place  till  the  28th  of  May  1728.  Is  it  credible,  that  Mrs.  Howard  shoiSd 
have  made  such  a  request  of  the  new  King,  and  suifered  so  decided  a  refusal  ten  or  eleven 
months  before  any  peers  were  made  ?  But,  again,  upon  this  first  creation  of  peers  Mrs. 
Howard's  brother  is  the  second  name.  Is  it  probable  that,  with  so  ffreat  an  object  for  her 
own  family  in  view,  she  risked  a  solicitation  fi>r  Lord  Bathurst  ?  But  that  which  seems 
most  convincing,  is  Swi(t*s  own  correspondence.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard,  of  the  9th 
of  July  1727,  in  which,  rallying  her  on  the  solicitation  to  which  the  new  King  would  be 
exposed,  he  says,  *  for  my  part,  you  may  be  secure,  that  I  will  never  venture  to  recom- 
mend even  a  mouse  to  Mrs.  Cole's  cat,  or  a  shoe-cleaner  to  your  meanest  domestic'  '* 
Vol.  i.  p.  XXV. — E. 

^  "  This,"  says  her  biographer,  "  is  a  complete  mistake,  to  give  it  no  harsher  name. 
The  Character  which  Swift  left  behind,  and  which  was  published  in  his  posthumous 
Works,  is  the  very  same  which  Lady  Suffolk  had  in  her  possession.  If  it  be  not  flatter- 
ing,  it  is  to  Swift's  honour  ^at  he  did  not  condescend  to  flatter  her  in  the  days  of  her 
highest  favour ;  and  the  accusation  of  having  written  another  less  favourable,  is  wholly 
false."    Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  xxxviiu — E2. 
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tent  Eudosia,  described  in  the  weekly  journal  called  Common  Sense, 
for  September  10,  1737,  was  meant  for  Lady  Suffolk :  yet  was  it  no 
fault  of  hers  that  he  was  proscribed  at  court;  nor  did  she  perhaps  ever 
know,  as  he  never  did  till  the  year  before  his  death,  when  I  acquainted 
him  with  it  by  his  friend  Sir  John  Irwin,  why  he  had  been  put  into 
the  Queen's  Index  expurgatorius.'  The  queen  had  an  obscure  win- 
dow at  St  James's  that  looked  into  a  dark  passage,  lighted  only  by  a 
sin^e  lamp  at  night,  which  looked  upon  Mrs.  Howard's  apartment 
Lord  Chesterfield,  one  Twelfth-night  at  court,  had  won  so  large  a 
sum  of  money,  that  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  carry  it  home  in  the 
dark,  and  deposited  it  with  the  mistress.  Thence  the  queen  inferred 
great  intimacy,  and  thenceforwards  Lord  Chesterfield  could  obtain 
no  favour  from  court:  and  finding  himself  desperate,  went  into  oppo- 
sition. My  father  himself  long  afterwards  told  me  the  story,  and  had 
become  the  principal  object  of  the  peer's  satiric  wit,  though  he  had 
not  been  the  mover  of  his  disgrace.  The  weight  of  that  anger  fell 
more  disgracefully  on  the  king,  as  I  shall  mention  in  the  next  chapter. 
I  will  here  interrupt  the  detail  of  what  I  have  heard  of  the  com- 
mencement of  that  reign,  and  farther  anecdotes  of  the  queen  and  the 
mistress,  till  I  have  related  the  second  very  memorable  transaction  of 
that  era ;  and  which  would  come  in  awkwardly,  if  postponed  till  I 
have  despatched  many  subsequent  particulars. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Destruction  of  George  the  First's  will. 


At  the  first  council  held  by  the  new  sovereign.  Dr.  Wake,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  produced  the  will  of  the  late  King,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  successor,  expecting  it  would  be  opened  and  read  in  council. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Majesty  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  stalked  out  of 
the  room  without  uttering  a  word  on  the  subject  The  poor  prelate 
was  thunderstruck,  and  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  or  the  courage 
to  demand  the  testament's  being  opened,  or  at  least  to  have  it  registered* 
No  man  present  chose  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  person  to  whom  the 
deposit  had  been  trusted — perhaps  none  of  them  immediately  conceived 
the  possible  violation  of  so  solemn  an  act  so  notoriously  existent ;  still, 
as  the  King  never  mentioned  the  will  more,  whispers  only  by  degrees 
informed  the  public  that  the  will  was  burnt;  at  least  that  its  injunctions 
were  never  fulfilled. 


t  u 


It  oertainly  would  haye  been  extraordinary,"  observes  Mr.  Groker,  **  that  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  1737,  when  he  was  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  friendship  with  Lady 
Soffiolk,  shoald  have  published  a  deprecatory  character  of  her,  and  in  revenge  too,  for 
being  disgraced  at  eonrt— Lady  Suffolk  being  at  the  same  time  in  disgrace  also.  But, 
unluckily  for  Walpole*s  conjecture,  the  character  of  Eudosia  (a  female  sowitfe,  as  the 
name  impmts,)  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Lady  Suffinlk,  and  contains  no  allo- 
aoQ  to  oourte  or  oonrtien.**  -  ftid.  voL  ii.  p.  zzziii^— E. 

8* 
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What  the  contents  were  was  never  ascertained.  Report  said,  that 
forty  thousand  pounds  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal ; 
and  more  vague  rumours  spoke  of  a  large  legacy  to  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  daughter  of  the  late  King.  Of  that  bequest  demands  were 
afterwards  said  to  have  been  frequently  and  roughly  made  by  her  son 
the  great  King  of  Prussia,  between  whom  and  his  uncle  subsisted 
much  inveteracy. 

The  legacy  to  the  Duchess  was  some  time  after  on  the  brink  of 
coming  to  open  and  legal  discussion.  Lord  Chesterfield  marrying  her 
niece  and  nciress,  the  Countess  of  Walsingham,  and  resenting  his 
own  proscription  at  court,  was  believed  to  have  instituted,  or  at  least 
to  have  threatened,  a  suit  for  recovery  of  the  legacy  to  the  Duchess, 
to  which  he  was  then  become  entitled ;  and  it  was  as  confidently 
believed  that  he  was  quieted  by  the  payment  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

But  if  the  Archbishop  had  too  timidly  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  from  weakness  and  want  of  spirit,  there  were  two  other  men  who 
had  no  such  plea  of  imbecility,  and  who,  being  independent,  and  above 
being  awed,  basely  sacrificed  their  honour  and  their  integrity  for 
positive  sordid  gain,  (reorge  the  First  had  deposited  duplicates  of 
his  will  with  two  sovereign  German  princes :  I  will  not  specify  them, 
because  at  this  distance  of  time  I  do  not  perfectly  recollect  their  titles; 
but  I  was  actually,  some  vears  ago,  shown  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  ambassadors  abroad  to  a  secretary  of  state  at  that  period, 
in  which  the  ambassador  said,  one  of  the  pnnces  in  question  would 
accept  the  proffered  subsidy,  and  had  delivered,  or  would  deliver,  the 
duplicate  of  the  King's  will.  The  other  trustee,  was  no  doubt,  as 
little  conscientious  and  as  corrupt.  It  is  pity  the  late  King  of  Prussia 
did  not  learn  their  infamous  treachery. 

Discoursing  once  with  Lady  Suffolk  on  that  suppressed  testament, 
she  made  the  only  plausible  shadow  of  an  excuse  that  could  be  made 
for  George  the  Second.  She  told  me  that  George  the  First  had  burnt 
two  wills  made  in  favour  of  his  son.  They  were,  probably,  the  wills 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Zell ;  or  one  of  them  might  be  that 
of  his  mother,  the  Princess  Sophia.  The  crime  of  the  first  Ge  )rge 
could  only  palliate,  not  justify,  the  criminality  of  the  second ;  for  the 
second  did  not  punish  the  guihy,  but  the  innocent.  But  bad  prece- 
dents are  always  dangerous,  and  too  likely  to  be  copied.* 

■  On  the  rabiectof  the  royal  will,  Walpole,  in  his  Memoires,  voL  ii.  p.  458,  relates  the 
following  anecdote : — **  The  momingr  after  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  Lord  Walde- 
grave  showed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  an  extraordinary  piece :  it  was  endorsed,  'very 
private  paper/  and  was  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  NewcaaUe  to  the  first  Earl  of  Walde- 
pave ;  in  which  his  grace  informed  the  Earl,  then  our  ambassador  in  France,  that  be 
bad  received  by  the  messenger  the  copy  of  the  will  and  codicil  of  George  the  First;  that 
he  had  deliver^  it  to  his  Majesty,  who  put  it  into  the  fire  without  opening  it :  ^  So,*  adds 
the  Duke,  *  we  do  not  know  whether  it  confirms  the  other  or  not  ;*  and  he  proceeds  to 
say,  *  Despatch  a  messenger  to  the  Duke  of  WolfenbutUe  with  the  treaty,  in  which  he  is 
granted  all  he  desires ;  and  we  expect,  by  return  of  the  messenger,  the  original  will  fixun 
him.*  George  the  First  had  left  two  wills ;  one  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wake,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  other  with  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttle.  He  had  been  in  the 
right  to  take  these  precautions:  he  himself  had  burned  his  wijfe*a  testament,  and  her 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

History  of  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of  Sofiblk — Mise  Bellenden — Her 
Marriage  with  CoJonel  John  Campbell,  afterwards  fourth  Duke  of  Argyle— ^Anec- 
dotes of  Queen  Caroline — Her  last  Illness  and  Death-^Anecdotes  of  Sarahy 
Ducheas  of  Marlborough — Last  Years  of  George  the  Second— ^Mrs.  Clayton, 
afterwards  Lady  Sundon — Lady  Diana  Spencer — Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales — 
Sudden  Removal  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  from  Hampton  Court  to  St  James*0 
—Birth  of  a  Princess — Rupture  with  the  King — Anecdotes  of  Lady  Yarmouth. 

I  WILL  now  resume  the  story  of  Lady  Suffolk  whose  history,  though 
she  had  none  of  that  influence  on  the  transactions  of  the  cabinet  that 
was  expected,  will  still  probably  be  more  entertaining  to  two  young 
ladies  than  a  magisterial  detail  of  political  events,  the  traces  of 
which  at  least  may  be  found  in  journals  and  brief  chronicles  of 
the  times.  The  interior  of  courts,  and  the  lesser  features  of  history, 
are  precisely  those  with  which  we  are  least  acquainted, — I  mean  of 
the  age  preceding  our  own.  Such  anecdotes  are  forgotten  in  the 
multiplicity  of  those  that  ensue,  or  reside  only  in  the  memory  of  idle 
old  persons,  or  have  not  yet  emerged  into  publicity  from  the  porte- 
feuilles  of  such  garrulous  Brantdmes  as  myself.  Trifling  I  will  not 
call  myself;  for,  while  I  have  such  charming  disciples  as  you  two  to 
inform ;  and  though  acute  or  plodding  politicians,  for  whom  they  are 
not  meant,  may  condemn  these  pages ;  which  is  preferable,  the  labour 
of  an  historian  who  toils  for  fame  and  for  applause  from  he  knows 
not  whom  ;  or  my  careless  commission  to  paper  of  perhaps  insignifi- 
cant passages  that  I  remember,  but  penned  for  the  amusement  of  a 
pair  of  such  sensible  and  cultivated  minds  as  I  never  met  at  so  early 
an  age,  and  whose  fine  eyes  I  do  know  will  read  me  with  candour, 
and  allow  me  that  mite  of  fame  to  which  I  aspire,  their  approbation 
of  my  endeavours  to  divert  their  evenings  in  the  country?  O  Guic- 
ciardin!  is  posthumous  renown  so  valuable  as  the  satisfaction  of 
reading  these  court-tales  to  the  lovely  Berrys  1 

Henrietta  Hobart  was  daughter  of  Sir  Henry,  and  sister  of  Sir 
John  Hobart,  Knight  of  the  Bath  on  the  revival  of  the  order,  and 
afterwards  by  her  interest  made  a  baron ;  and  since  created  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

Other's,  the  Duke  of  Zell ;  both  of  whom  had  made  George  the  Second  their  heir— a 
paUiative  of  the  latter*8  ohiiqaity,  if  justice  would  allow  of  any  violation.'*  From  the 
following  passage  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  the  Doctor  appears  to  have  given  cre- 
dence to  the  story  of  the  will:— -** Tom  Davies  instanced  Charles  the  Second;  Johnson 
takioj^  fire  at  an  attack  upon  that  prince,  exclaimed,  *  Charles  the  Second  was  licentious 
m  his  practice,  but  he  always  nad  a  reverence  for  what  was  good;  Charles  the 
Second  was  not  such  a  man  as  Goorgei  the  Second  ;  he  did  not  destroy  his  father's  will ; 
he  did  not  betray  those  over  whom  he  ruled ;  he  did  not  let  the  French  fleet  pass  ours.' 
He  Toaxed  with  prodigious  violence  against  George  the  Second.  When  he  ceased.  Moody 
interjected,  in  an  Irish  tone,  and  a  comic  look,  *  Ah!  poor  George  the  Second !' "  See 
vol  V.  p.  284,  ed.  1835^E. 
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She  was  first  married  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  younger  brother  of  more 
than  one  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  to  which  title  he  at  last  succeeded  himself, 
and  left  a  son  by  her,  who  was  the  last  earl  of  that  branch.  She  had 
but  the  slender  fortune  of  an  ancient  baronet's  daughter ;  and  Mr. 
Howard's  circumstances  were  the  reverse  of  opulent.  It  was  the 
close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign :  the  young  couple  saw  no  step  more 
prudent  than  to  resort  to  Hanover,  and  endeavour  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  future  sovereigns  of  England.  Still  so  narrow  was 
their  fortune,  that  Mr.  Howard  finding  it  expedient  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  Hanoverian  ministers,  Mrs.  Howard  is  said  to  have  sacrificed 
her  beautiful  head  of  hair  to  pay  for  the  expense.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  at  that  period  were  in  fashion  those  enormous  full-bottomed 
wigs,  which  often  cost  twenty  and  thirty  guineas.  Mrs.  Howard 
was  extremely  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  Princess  Sophia ;  but  did 
not  at  that  time  make  farther  impression  on  the  Electoral  Prince,  than, 
on  his  father's  succession  to  the  crown,  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
bedchamber-women  to  the  new  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  elder  Whig  politicians  became  ministers  to  the  King.  The 
most  promising  of  the  young  lords  and  gentleman  of  that  party,  and 
the  prettiest  and  liveliest  of  the  young  ladies,  formed  the  new  court 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  apartment  of  the  bed- 
chamber-woman in  waiting  became  the  fashionable  evening  rendez- 
vous of  the  most  distinguished  wits  and  beauties.  Lord  Chester- 
field, then  Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Scarborough,  Carr  Lord  Hervey, 
elder  brother  of  the  more  known  John  Lord  Hervey,  and  reckoned 
to  have  superior  parts.  General  (at  that  time  only  Colonel)  Charles 
Churchill,  and  others  not  necessary  to  rehearse,  were  constant  atten- 
dants: Miss  Lepelle,  afterwards  Lady  Hervey,  my  mother.  Lady 
Walpole,  Mrs.  Selwyn,  mother  of  the  famous  Gfeorge,  and  herself  of 
much  vivacity  and  pretty,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  above  all  for  universal 
admiration,  Miss  Bellenden,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour.  Her  face 
and  person  were  charming ;  lively  she  was  almost  to  ^tourderie ;'  and 
sa  agreeable  she  was,  that  I  never  heard  her  mentioned  afterwards  by 
one  of  her  contemporaries  who  did  not  prefer  her  as  the  most  per- 
fect creature  they  ever  knew.  The  Prince  frequented  the  waiting- 
room,  and  soon  felt  a  stronger  inclination  for  her  than  he  ever  enter- 
tained but  for  his  Princess.  Miss  Bellenden  by  no  means  felt  a 
reciprocal  passion.  The  Prince's  gallantry  was  by  no  means  delicate ; 
and  his  avarice  disgusted  her.  One  evening  sitting  by  her,  he  took 
out  his  purse  and  counted  his  money.  He  repeated  the  numeration  : 
the  giddy  Bellenden  lost  her  patience,  and  cried  out,  "  Sir,  I  cannot 
bear  it !  if  you  count  your  money  any  more,  I  will  go  out  of  the 
room."    The  chink  of  the  gold  did  not  tempt  her  more  than  the 

*  She  is  thus  described  in  a  ballad,  made  upon  the  quarrel  between  George  the  First 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  christening  recorded  at  p.  83,  when  the  Prince  and  all 
hiB  household  were  ordered  to  quit  St.  Jameses : — 

**  But  Bellenden  we  needs  must  praise, 
Who,  as  down  the  stairs  she  jumps, 
Si^s  over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
Detipmng  doleful  dumps.**— >£. 
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person  of  his  Royal  Highness.  In  fact,  her  heart  was  engaged ;  and 
so  the  Prince,  finding  his  love  fruitless/suspected.  He  was  even  so 
generous  as  to  promise  her,  that  if  she  would  discover  the  object  of 
Her  choice,  and  would  engage  not  to  marry  without  his  privity,  he 
would  consent  to  the  match,  and  would  be  kind  to  her  husband.  She 
gave  him  the  promise  he  exacted,  but  without  acknowledging  the 
person ;  and  then,  lest  his  Highness  should  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way,  married,  without  his  knowledge,  Colonel  Campbell,  one  of  the 
grooms  of  his  bedchamber,  and  who  long  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Argyle  at  the  death  of  Duke  Archibald.*  The  Prince 
never  forgave  the  breach  of  her  word ;  and  whenever  she  went  to 
the  drawing-room,  as  from  her  husband's  situation  she  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  do,  though  trembling  at  what  she  knew  she  was  to  undergo, 
the  Prince  always  stepped  up  to  her,  and  whispered  some  very  harsh 
reproach  in  her  ear.  Mrs.  Howard  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Miss 
Beilenden ;  had  been  the  confidante  of  the  Prince's  passion ;  and,  on 
Mrs.  Campbell's  eclipse,  succeeded  to  her  friend's  post  of  favourite, 
—but  not  to  her  resistance. 

From  the  steady  decorum  of  Mrs.  Howard,  I  should  conclude  that 
she  would  have  preferred  the  advantages  of  her  situation  to  the 
ostentatious  ^clat  of  it :  but  many  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  total 
concealment ;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  love  had  any  share  in  the  sacri- 
fice she  made  of  her  virtue.  She  had  felt  poverty,  and  was  far  from 
disliking  power.  Mr.  Howard  was  probably  as  little  agreeable  to  her 
as  he  proved  worthless.  The  King,  though  very  amorous,  was  cer- 
tainly more  attracted  by  a  silly  idea  he  had  entertained  of  gallantry 
being  becoming,  than  by  a  love  of  variety;  and  he  added  the  more 
egregious  folly  of  fancying  that  inconstancy  proved  he  was  not 
govenied ;  but  so  awktvardfy  did  he  manage  that  artifice,  that  it  but 
demonstrated  more  clearly  the  influence  of  the  Queen.  With  such  a 
disposition,  secrecy  would  by  no  means  have  answered  his  Majesty's 
riews ;  yet  the  publicity  of  the  intrigue  was  especially  owing  to  Mr. 
Howard,  who,  far  from  ceding  his  wife  quietly,  went  one  night  into 
the  quadrangle  of  St.  James's,  and  vociferously  demanded  her  to  be 
restored  to  him  before  the  guards  and  other  audience.  Being  thrust 
oat,  he  sent  a  letter  to  her  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  reclaim- 
ing her,  and  the  Archbishop  by  his  instructions  consigned  the  summons 
to  the  Queen,  who  had  the  malicious  pleasure  of  delivering  the  letter 
to  her  rival.*" 

*  Colonel  John  Cunphell  focceeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1761 :  Mn.  Campbell  died  in 
1736.  She  was  Uie  mother  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Argyle  and  three  other  aons,  and  of 
Lady  Caroline,  who  married,  first,  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  and,  secondly,  Walpole's 
boeom  firiend.  Marshal  Conway. — E. 

^  "•  The  letter  which  Walpole  alludes  to,**  says  Mr.  Croker,  **  is  in  existence.  It  is  not 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard  to  his  kdy,  but  firom  the  Archbishop  to  the  Princess;  and 
ahhouffh  his  grace  urges  a  compliance  with  Mr.  Howard's  demand  of  the  restoration  of 
Ms  wife,  he  treats  it  not  as  a  matter  between  them,  but  as  an  attack  on  the  Princess  her- 
■elf,  whom  the  Archbishop  considers  as  the  direct  protectress  of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  resistance.  So  that  in  this  letter  at  least  there  is  no  ground  fat 
imputing  to  Mrs.  Howard  any  rivalry  with  the  Princess,  or  to  the  Princess  any  malidoos 
jesJousy  of  Mrs.  Howard.**    Vol  I  p.  ziv.— £. 
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Such  intemperate  proceedings  by  no  means  invited  the  new  mis- 
tress to  leave  the  asylum  of  St  James's.  She  was  safe  while  under  the 
royal  roof:  even  after  the  rupture  between  the  King  and  Prince  (for 
the  affair  commenced  in  the  reign  of  the  first  George),^  and  though 
the  Prince,  on  quitting  St.  James's,  resided  in  a  private  house,  it  was 
too  serious  an  enterprise  to  attempt  to  take  his  wife  by  force  out  of 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  case  was  altered,  when,  on 
the  arrival  of  summer,  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  to  remove  to 
Richmond.  Being  only  woman  of  the  bedchamber,  etiquette  did  not 
allow  Mrs.  Howard  the  entr^  of  the  coach  with  the  Princess.  She 
apprehended  that  Mr.  Howard  might  seize  her  on  the  road.  To 
baffle  such  an  attempt,  her  friends,  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Islay,  called  for  her  in  the  coach  of  one  of  them 
by- eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  at  noon  of  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  to  remove,  and  lodged  her  safely  in  their 
house  at  Richmond.  During  the  summer  a  negotiation  was  com- 
menced with  the  obstreperous  husband,  and  he  sold  his  own  noisy 
honour  and  the  possession  of  his  wife  for  a  pension  of  twelve  hundrei 
a-year.* 

These  now  little-known  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Howard's  behaviour  I 
received  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  from  the  mouth 
of  Lady  Suffolk  herself.  She  had  left  the  court  about  the  year  1735, 
and  passed  her  summers  at  her  villa  of  Marble  Hill,  at  Twickenham, 
living  vpry  retired  both  there  and  in  London.  I  purchased  Straw- 
berry Hill  in  1747;  and  being  much  acquainted  with  the  houses  of 
Dorset,  Vere,  and  others  of  Lady  Suffolk's  intimates,  was  become 
known  to  her ;  though  she  and  my  father  had  been  at  the  head  of 
two  such  hostile  factions  at  court.  Becoming  neighbours,  and  both, 
after  her  second  husband's  death,  living  single  and  alone,  our  ac- 

^  Mr.'Croker  asserts,  that  **  neither  in  Mrs.  Howard*8  correspondence  with  the  Kingr, 
nor  in  the  notes  of  her  conversation  with  the  Queen,  nor  in  any  of  her  most  confidentiu 
papers,  has  he  found  a  sinsfle  trace  of  the  feelin?  which  Walpole  so  confidently  imputes.** 
Upon  this  assertion.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  renew  of  the  Suffolk  Correspondence,  plea- 
santly remarks,-—**  We  reg-ret  that  the  editor's  researches  have  not  enabled  him  to  state» 
whether  it  is  true  that  the  restive  husband  sold  his  own  noiay  honour  and  the  posseosioa 
of  his  lady  for  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  a-year.  For  our  own  parts,  without  believing' 
all  WalpoIe*8  details,  we  substantially  agree  in  his  opinion,  that  the  King-'s  friendship 
was  by  no  means  Platonic  or  refined ;  but  that  the  Queen  and  Mrs.  Howard,  by  mutual 
forbearance,  good  sense,  and  decency,  contrived  to  diminish  the  scandal :  after  aU,  the 
question  has  no  great  interest  for  the  present  generation,  since  scandal  is  only  valued 
when  fresh,  and  the  public  have  generally  enoucfh  of  that  poiornant  fore,  without  ripping 
op  the  frailties  of  their  grandmothers."  Sir  Walter  sums  upliis  notice  of  the  inaccura. 
cies  occurring  in  these  Reminiscences,  with  the  following  just  and  considerate  refiee* 
tion :  **  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  noble  owner  of  Strawberry  Hilt  was  speaking  oyf 
very  remote  events,  which  he  reported  on  hearsay,  and  that  hearsay  of  old  standings  such 
errors  are  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  particularly  when  they  are  found  to  correspond 
with  the  partialities  and  prejudices  of  the  narrator.  These,  strengthening  as  we  grow 
older,  gradually  pervert,  or  at  least  jUter,  the  accuracy  of  our  recollections,  until  they 
assimilate  them  to  our  feelings,  while, 

**  As  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 
The  memory's  faint  traces  melt  away.'* 

See  Prose  Works,  vol.  xiz.  p.  301.— E. 
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qaaintance  turned  to  intimacy.  She  "was  extremely  deaC  and  con- 
sequently had  more  satisfaction  in  narrating  than  in  listening ;  her 
menK)ry  both  of  remote  and  of  the  most  recent  facts  was  correct 
beyond  belief.  I,  like  you,  was  indulgent  to,  and  fond  of  old  anec- 
dotes. Each  of  us  knew  different  parts  of  many  court  stories,  and 
each  was  eager  to  learn  what  either  could  relate  more ;  and  thus,  by 
comparing  notes,  we  sometirries  could  make  out  discoveries  of  a  third 
circumstance,*'  before  unknown  to  both.  Those  evenings,  and  I  had 
many  of  them  in  autumnal  nights,  were  extremely  agreeable ;  and  if 
this  chain  of  minutife  proves  so  to  you,  you  owe  perhaps  to  those 
conversations  the  fidelity  of  my  memory,  which  those  repetitions 
recalled  and  stamped  so  lastingly. 

In  this  narrative  will  it  be  unwelcome  to  you,  if  I  subjoin  a  faithful 
portrait  of  the  heroine  of  this  part  ?  Lady  Suffolk  was  of  a  just 
height,  well  made,  extremely  fair,  with  the  finest  light  brown  hair ; 
was  remarkably  genteel,  and  always  well  dressed  with  taste  and 
simplicity.  Those  were  her  personal  charms,  for  her  face  was  regular 
and  agreeable  rather  than  beautiful ;  and  those  charms  she  retained 
with  little  diminution  to  her  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.^  Her 
mental  qualifications  were  by  no  means  shining ;  her  eyes  and  coun- 
tenance showed  her  character,  which  was  grave  and  mild.  Her  strict 
love  of  truth  and  her  accurate  memory  were  always  in  unison,  and 
made  her  too  circumstantial  on  trifles.  She  was  discreet  without 
being  reserved ;  and  having  no  bad  qualities,  and  being  constant  to 
her  connexions,  she  preserved  uncommon  respect  to  the  end  of  her 
life;  and  from  tlie  propriety  and  decency  of  her  behaviour  was  always 
treated  as  if  her  virtue  had  never  been  questioned  ;  her  friends  even 
affecting  to  suppose,  that  her  connexion  with  the  King  had  been  con- 
fined to  pure  friendship.  Unfortunately,  his  Majesty's  passions  were 
too  indelicate  to  have  been  confined  to  Platonic  love  for  a  woman 
who  was  deaf** — sentiments  he  had  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 

*  Pope  allodes  to  this  pencnal  defect  in  his  Lines  ** On  a  certain  Lady  at  Court:** 

"  I  know  a  thinxr  that's  most  uncommon ; 

{Bnyy  be  sifent,  and  attend !) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman. 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 
Not  warp'd  by  passion,  awed  by  rumonr ; 

Not  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  throqgh  folly — 
An  eqoal  miztore  c^good  hnmoor 

And  sensible,  soft  melancholy. 
•  Has  she  no  fiinlts  then,'  (Envy  says,)  « Sir  7* 

*  Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver ; 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her — 

The  woman's  deaf^  and  does  not  hear.' " — E. 

^  The  same  thing  hss  happened  to  me  by  books.  A  passage  lately  read  has  recalled 
■ome  other  formerly  perused  ;  and  both  torether  have  opened  to  me,  or  cleared  up  some 
third  fact,  which  neitoer  separately  would  have  expounded. 

«  Lady  Sufiblk  died  in  July,  1767.— E. 

*  Lady  Suffolk  was  early  affected  with  deafness.  Cheeelden,  the  surgeon,  then  in 
fiiToar  at  court,  persuaded  her  that  he  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  cure  deiiness  by  some 
operation  on  the  drum  of  the  ear,,  and  offered  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  condemned  con- 
yki  then  in  Newgate,  who  was  deaf.    If  the  man  could  be  pardoned,  he  would  try  it ; 
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who,  however  jealous  of  Lady  Suffolk,  had  latterly  dreaded  the  King's 
contracting  a  new  attachment  to  a  younger  rival,  and  had  prevented 
Lady  Suffolk  from  leaving  the  court  as  early  as  she  had  wished  to 
do.  "  I  don't  know,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  why  you  will  not  let  'me 
part  with  an  old  deaf  woman,  of  whom  I  am  weary." 

Her  credit  had  always  been  extremely  limited  by  the  Queen's  supe- 
rior influence,  and  by  the  devotion  of  the  minister  to  her  Majesty. 
Except  a  barony,  a  red  riband,  and  a  good  place  for  her  brother, 
Lady  Suffolk  could  succeed  but  in  very  subordinate  recommendations. 
Her  own  acquisitions  were  so  moderate,  that,  besides  Marble  Hill, 
which  cost  the  King  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds,  her  complaisance 
had  not  been  too  dearly  purchased*  She  left  the  court  with  an  income 
so  little  to  be  envied,  that,  though  an  economist  and  not  expensive, 
by  the  lapse  of  some  annuities  on  lives  not  so  prolonged  as  her  own, 
sJie  found  herself  straitened ;  and,  besides  Marble  Hill,  did  not  at 
most  leave  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  her  family.  On  quitting  court, 
she  married  Mr.  George  Berkeley,  and  outlived  him.* 

No  established  mistress  of  a  sovereign  ever  enjoyed  less  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  situation  than  Lady  Suffolk.  Watched  and  thwarted 
by  the  Queen,  disclaimed  by  the  minister,  she  owed  to  the  dignity  of 
her  own  behaviour,  and  to  the  contradiction  of  their  enemies,  the 
chief  respect  that  was  paid  to  her,  and  which  but  ill  compensated  for 
the  slavery  of  her  attendance,  and  the  mortificatiofis  she  endured.  She 
was  elegant;  her  lover  the  reverse,  and  most  unentertainins,  and 
void  of  confidence  in  her.  His  motions  too  were  measured  by  eti- 
quette and  the  clock.  He  visited  her  eveiy  evening  at  nine ;  but  with 
such  dull  punctuality,  that  he  frequently  walked  about  his  chamber 
for  ten  minutes  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  if  the  stated  minute  was 
not  arrived. 

But  from  the  Queen  she  tasted  yet  more  positive  vexations.  Till 
she  became  Countess  of  Suffolk,  she  constantly  dressed  the  Queen's 
bead,  who  delighted  in  subjecting  her  to  such  servile  offices, 
though  always  apologizing  to  her  good  Howard,  Often  her  Majesty 
had  more  complete  triumph.  It  happened  more  than  once,  that  the 
King,  coming  into  the  room  while  the  Queen  was  dressing,  has 
snatched  off  the  handkerchief,  and,  turning  rudely  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
has  cried,  '<  Because  you  have  an  ugly  neck  yourself,  you  hide  the 
Queen's." 

It  is  certain  that  the  King  always  preferred  the  Queen's  person  to 
that  of  any  other  woman;  nor  ever  described  his  idea  of  beauty,  but 
he  drew  the  picture  of  his  wife. 

Queen  Caroline  is  said  to  have  been  very  handsome  at  her  roar- 

and,  if  he  succeeded,  would  practise  the  same  cure  on  her  ladyship.  She  obtained  the 
man's  pardon,  who  was  cousin  to  Cheselden,  who  had  feigned  that  pretended  discoTery 
to  save  his  relation — and  no  more  was  heard  of  tlie  experiment.  The  man  saved  liis  e&r 
too— but  Cheselden  was  disg^raoed  at  court 

^  Lady  Suffolk  formally  retired  from  court  in  1734,  and  in  tlie  following  year  married 
the  Honourable  George  Berkeley,  youngest  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Berkeley.  He  wu 
Master  of  St  Catherine's,  in  the  Tower,  and  had  served  in  two  parliaments  as  member 
Ibr  Dover.    He  died  in  1746.— E. 
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riage,  soon  after  which  she  had  the  small-pox ;  but  was  little  marked 
by  it,  and  retained  a  most  pleasing  countenance.  It  was  full  of 
majesty  or  mildness  as  she  pleased,  and  her  penetrating  eyes  expressed 
whatever  she  had  a  mind  they  should.  Her  voice  too  was  captivating, 
and  her  hands  beautifully  small,  plump,  and  graceful.  Her  under- 
standing was  uncommonly  strong ;  and  so  was  her  resolution.  From 
their  earliest  connexion  she  had  determined  to  ^vern  the  King,  and 
deserved  to  do  so ;  for  her  submission  to  his  will  was  unbounded,  her 
sense  much  superior,  and  his  honour  and  interest  always  took  place 
of  her  own :  so  that  her  love  of  power  that  was  predominant,  was 
dearly  bought,  and  rarely  ill  employed.  She  was  ambitious  too  of 
fame ;  but,  shackled  by  her  devotion  to  the  King,  she  seldom  could 
mirsue  that  object.  She  wished  to  be  a  patroness  of  learned  men : 
but  George  had  no  respect  for  them  or  their  works ;  and  her  Majesty's 
own  taste  was  not  very  exquisite,  nor  did  he  allow  her  time  to  cul- 
tivate any  studies.  Her  generosity  would  have  displayed  itself,  for 
she  valued  money  but  as  the  instrument  of  her  good  purposes :  but 
he  stinted  her  alike  in  almost  all  her  passions ;  ana  though  she  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  to  be  liberal;  she  bore  the  imputation  of  his 
avarice,  as  she  did  of  others  of  his  faults.  Often,  when  she  had  made 
prudent  and  proper  promises  of  preferment,  and  could  not  persuade 
the  King  to  comply,  she  suffered  the  breach  of  word  to  fall  on  her, 
rather  £an  reflect  on  him.  Though  his  affection  and  confidence  in 
her  were  implicit,  he  lived  in  dread  of  being  supposed  to  be  governed 
by  her ;  and  that  silly  parade  was  extended  even  to  the  most  private 
moments  of  business  with  my  father.  Whenever  he  entered,  the 
Queen  rose,  courtesied,  and  retired  or  offered  to  retire.  Sometimes 
the  King  condescended  to  bid  her  stay — on  both  occasions  she  and 
Sir  Robert  had  previously  settled  the  business  to  be  discussed.  Some- 
times the  King  would  quash  the  proposal  in  question,  and  yield  after 
retalking  it  over  with  her — but  then  he  boasted  to  Sir  Robert  that  he 
himself  had  better  considered  it 

One  of  the  Queen's  delights  was  the  improvement  of  the  garden  at 
Richmond ;  and  the  King  believed  she  paid  for  all  with  her  own 
money — nor  would  he  ever  look  at  her  intended  plans,  saying  he  did 
not  care  how  she  flung  away  her  own  revenue.  He  little  suspected 
the  aids  Sir  Robert  furnished  to  her  from  the  treasury.  When  she 
died,  she  was  indebted  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  King. 

Her  learning  I  have  said  was  superficial ;  her  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages as  little  accurate.  The  King,  with  a  bluff  Westphalian  accent, 
spoke  English  correctly.  The  Queen's  chief  study  was  divinity,  and, 
she  had  rather  weakened  her  faith  than  enlightened  it.  She  was  at 
least  not  orthodox ;  and  her  confidante,  Lady  Sundon,  an  absurd  and 
pompous  simpleton,  swayed  her  countenance  towards  the  less-believing 
clergy.  The  Queen,  however,  was  so  sincere  at  her  death,  that  when 
Archbishop  Potter  was  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  her,  she  de- 
clined taking  it,  very  few  persons  being  in  the  room.  When  the 
prelate  retired,  the  courtiers  in  the  ante-room  crowded  round  him, 
crying,  "  My  lord,  has  the  Queen  received  ?"     His  grace  artfully 

VOL.  U  0 
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eluded  the  question,  only  saying  most  devoutly,  ''Her  Majesty  was 
in  a  heavenly  disposition" — and  the  truth  escaped  the  public 

She  suffered  more  unjustly  by  declining  to  see  her  son^  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  she  sent  her  blessing  and  forgiveness;  but  con- 
ceiving the  extreme  distress  it  would  lay  on  the  King,  should  he 
thus  be  forced  to  forgive  so  impenitent  a  son,  or  to  banish  him  again 
if  once  recalled,  she  heroically  preferred  a  meritorious  husband  to  a 
worthless  child. 

The  Queen's  greatest  error  was  too  high  an  opimon  of  her  own 
address  and  art ;  she  imagined  that  all  who  did  not  dare  to  contradict 
her  were  imposed  upon;  and  she  had  the  additional  weakness  of 
thinking  that  she  could  play  off  many  persons  without  being  dis- 
covered. That  mistaken  humour,  and  at  other  times  her  hazarding 
very  offensive  truths,  made  her  many  enemies ;  and  her  duplicity  in 
fomenting  jealousies  between  the  ministers,  that  each  might  be  more 
dependent  on  herself,  was  no  sound  wisdom.  It  was  the  Queen  who 
blew  into  a  flame  the  ill-blood  between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Townshend.  Yet  though  she  disliked  some  of 
the  cabinet,  she  never  let  her  own  prejudices  disturb  the  King's 
affairs,  provided  the  obnoxious  paid  no  court  to  the  mistress.  Lord 
Islay  was  the  only  man,  who,  by  managing  Scotland  for  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  was  maintained  by  him  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to  Lady 
Suffolk. 

The  Queen's  great  secret  was  her  own  rupture,  which,  till  her  last 
illness,  nobody  knew  but  the  King,  her  German  nurse,  Mrs.  Mailborne, 
and  one  other  person.  To  prevent  all  suspicion,  her  Majesty  would 
frequently  stand  some  minutes  in  her  shift  talking  to  her  ladies  ;*  and 
though  labouring  with  so  dangerous  a  complaint,  she  made  it  so  inva- 
riable a  rule  never  to  refuse  a  desire  of  the  King,  that  every  morning 
at  Richmond  she  walked  several  miles  with  him ;  and  more  than  once, 
when  she  had  the  gout  in  her  foot,  she  dipped  her  whole  leg  in  cold 
water  to  be  ready  to  attend  him.  The  pain,  ner  bulk,  and  the  exercise, 
threw  her  into  such  fits  of  perspiration  as  vented  the  gout;  but 
those  exertions  hastened  the  crisis  of  her  distemper.  It  was  great 
shrewdness  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  before  her  distemper  broke 
out,  discovered  her  secret.  On  my  mother's  death,  who  was  of  the 
Queen's  age,  her  Majesty  asked  Sir  Robert  many  physical  questions ; 
but  he  remarked  that  she  oftenest  reverted  to  a  rupture,  which  had 
not  been  the  illness  of  his  wife.  When  he  came  home,  he  said  to  me, 
"  Now,  Horace,  I  know  by  possession  of  what  secret  Lady  Sundon** 

^  While  the  Queen  dressed,  prayers  used  to  be  read  m  the  outward  room,  where  hung 
a  naked  Venus.  Mrs.  Selwyn,  bedchamber-woman  in  waiting,  was  one  day  ordered  to 
bid  the  chaplain.  Dr.  Maddox,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester,  bcjnn  the  serrioe.  He 
said  archly,  **  And  a  very  proper  altar-piece  is  here.  Madam  !"  Queen  Anne  had  Che 
same  custom ;  and  once  ordering^  the  door  to  be  shut  while  she  shifted,  the  chaplain 
stopped.  The  Queen  sent  to  ask  why  he  did  not  proceed.  He  replied,  **  he  would  not 
whisUe  the  word  of  God  through  the  keyhole." 

^  Mrs.  Clayton,  wife  of  Robert  Clayton,  Esq.  of  the  Treasury,  bedchamber-woman  to 
the  Queen.  This  lady,  who  had  the  art  to  procure  her  husband  to  be  created  Lord  8nn. 
don,  possessed  over  her  royal  mistress  an  influence  of  which  even  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  jealous. — ^E. 
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has  preserved  such  an  ascendant  over  the  Queen."  He  was  in  the 
right  How  Lady  Sundon  had  wormed  herself  into  that  mystery 
was  never  known.  As  Sir  Robert  maintained  his  influence  over  the 
clergy  by  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  he  often  met  with  troublesome 
obstructions  from  Lady  Sundon,  who  espoused,  as  I  have  said,  the 
heterodox  clergy ;  and  Sir  Robert  could  never  shake  her  credit. 

Yet  the  Queen  was  constant  in  her  protection  of  Sir  Robert,  and 
the  day  before  she  died  gave  a  strong  mark  of  her  conviction  that  he 
was  the  firmest  supporter  the  King  had.  As  they  two  alone  were 
standing  by  the  Queisn's  bed,  she  pathetically  recommended,  not  the 
minister  to  the  sovereign,  but  the  master  to  the  servant.  Sir  Robert 
was  alarmed,  and  feared  the  recommendation  would  leave  a  fatal 
impression ;  but  a  short  time  after,  the  King  reading  with  Sir  Robert 
some  intercepted  letters  from  Germany,  which  said  that  now  the 
Queen  was  gone.  Sir  Robert  would  have  no  protection :  "  On  the 
contrary,"  said  the  Eang,  "  you  know  she  recommended  me  to  you." 
This  marked  the  notice  he  had  taken  of  the  expression ;  and  it  was 
the  only  notice  he  ever  took  of  it :  nay,  his  Majesty's  grief  was  so 
excessive  and  so  sincere,  that  his  kindness  to  his  minister  seemed  to 
increase  for  the  Queen's  sake. 

The  Queen's  dread  of  a  rival  was  a  feminine  weakness ;  the  beha- 
viour of  her  elder  son  was  a  real  thorn.  He  early  displayed  his 
aversion  to  his  mother,  who  perhaps  assumed  too  much  at  first ;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  her  good  sense,  and  the  interest  of  her  family,  would 
have  prevented,  if  possible,  the  mutual  dislike  of  the  father  and  son, 
and  their  reciprocal  contempt.  As  the  Opposition  gave  into  all  adu- 
lation towards  the  Prince,  nis  ill-poised  head  and  vanity  swallowed 
all  their  incense.  He  even  early  after  his  arrival  had  listened  to  a 
high  act  of  disobedience.  Money  he  soon  wanted :  old  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,"  ever  proud  and  ever  malignant,  was  persuaded  to 

*  That  womaiif  who  had  risen  to  matnofls  and  independent  wealth  by  the  weakness 
of  another  Queen,  forgot,  like  Due  d*&pemon,  her  own  unmerited  exaltation,  and  affected 
to  brave  successive  courts,  though  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  one.  When  the  Prince  of 
Orange  came  over  to  marry  the  Princess  Royal,  Anne,  a  boarded  gallery  with  a  pent- 
house roof  was  erected  for  the  procession  from  the  windows  of  the  great  drawing-room 
at  St  James's  cross  the  garden  to  the  Lutheran  chapel  in  the  friary.  The  Prince  being 
indisposed,  and  going  to  Bath,  the  marriage  was  deferred  for  some  weeks,  and  the  boarded 
gallery  remained,  darkening  the  windows  of  Marlborougfh  House.  The  Duchess  cried, 
*^  I  wonder  when  my  neighbour  George  will  take  away  his  orange-chest  !** — ^which  it  did 
resemble.  She  did  not  want  that  sort  of  wit,*  which  ill-temper,  long  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  insolence  can  sharpen — and  envying  the  favour  which  she  no  longer  possessed. 
Sir  R.  Walpole  was  oflen  the  object  of  her  satire.  Yet  her  great  friend,  Lord  Godolphin, 
the  treasurer,  had  enjoined  her  to  preserve  very  different  sentiments.  The  Duchess  and 
my  fiither  and  mother  were  standing  by  the  IBarl's  bed  at  St  Albans  as  he  was  dyinr. 
Taking  Sir  Robert  by  the  hand,  Lord  Godolphin  turned  to  the  Duchess,  and  said, 
**  Madam,  should  you  ever  desert  this  young  man,  and  there  should  be  a  possibility  of  re- 
turning from  the  grave,  I  shall  certamly  appear  to  you."  Her  grace  did  not  believe  in 
spirits. 

*  Baron  Gleicken,  minister  from  Denmark  to  France,  being  at  Paris  soon  afler  the 
King  his  master  had  been  there,  and  a  French  lady  being  so  ill-bred  as  to  begrin  censur- 
ing the  King  to  him,  saying,  **  Ah  \  Monsieur,  c*est  une  tdte !" — **  Couronnte,**  replied 
he  infltanUy,  slopping  her  by  so  gentle  a  hint 
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offer  her  favourite  grand-daughter.  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  fortune  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  their  being  secretly  married  at  the  Duchess's  lodge  in 
the  great  park  at  Windsor.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  got  intelligence  of 
the  project,  prevented  it,  and  the  secret  was  buried  in  silence. 

Youth,  folly,  and  indiscretion,  the  beauty  of  the  young  lady,  and  a 
large  sum  of  ready  money,  might  have  offered  something  like  a  plea 
for  so  rash  a  marriage,  had  it  taken  place;  but  what  could  excuse, 
what  indeed  could  provoke,  the  senseless  and  barbarous  insult  ofiered 
to  the  King  and  Queen,  by  Frederick's  taking  his  wife  out  of  the 
palace  of  Hampton  Court  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  she  was 
in  actual  labour,  and  carrying  her,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  the  lives 
of  her  and  the  child,  to  the  unaired  palace  and  bed  at  St.  James's  T 
Had  he  no  way  of  affronting  his  parents  but  by  venturing  to  kill  his 
wife  and  the  heir  of  the  crown  ?  A  baby  that  wounds  itself  to  vex 
its  nurse  is  no  more  void  of  reflection.  The  scene  which  commenced 
by  unfeeling  idiotism  closed  with  paltry  hypocrisy.  The  Queen  on 
the  first  notice  of  her  son's  exploits,  set  out  lor  St  James's  to  visit  the 
Princess  by  seven  in  the  morning.  The  gracious  Prince,  so  far  from 
attempting  an  apology,  spoke  not  a  word  to  his  mother ;  but  on  her 
retreat  gave  her  his  band,  led  her  into  the  street  to  her  coach — still 
dumb ! — but  a  crowd  being  assembled  at  the  gate,  he  kneeled  down 
in  the  dirt,  and  humbly  kissed  her  Majesty's  hand.  Her  indignation 
must  have  shrunk  into  contempt 

After  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Lady  Yarmouth"  came  over,  who 
had  been  the  King's  mistress  at  Hanover  during  his  latter  journeys — 
and  with  the  Queen's  privity,  for  he  always  made  her  the  confidante 
of  his  amours ;  which  made  Mrs.  Selwyn  once  tell  him,  he  should  be 
the  last  man  with  whom  she  would  have  an  intrigue,  for  she  knew  he 
would  tell  the  Queen.  In  his  letters  to  the  latter  from  Hanover,  he 
said,  "  You  must  love  the  Walmoden,  for  she  loves  me."  She  was 
created  a  countess,  and  had  much  weight  with  him  ;  but  never  em- 
ployed her  credit  but  to  assist  his  ministers,  or  to  convert  some  honours 
and  favours  to  her  own  advantage.  She  had  two  sons,  who  both  bore 
her  husband's  name ;  but  the  younger,  though  never  acknowledged, 
was  supposed  the  King's,  and  consequently  did  not  miss  additional 
homage  from  the  courtiers.  That  incense  being  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  the  countenance  of  Lady  Yarmouth,  drew  Lord  Ches- 
terfield into  a  ridiculous  distress.  On  his  being  made  secretary  of 
state,  he  found  a  fair  young  lad  in  the  ante-chamber  at  St  James's, 
who  seeming  much  at  home,  the  earl,  concluding  it  was  the  mistress's 
son,  was  profuse  of  attentions  to  the  boy,  and  more  prodigal  still  of 
his  prodigious  regard  for  his  mamma.  The  shrewd  boy  received  all 
his  lordship's  vows  with  indulgence,  and  without  betraying  himself: 
at  last  he  said,  "  I  suppose  your  lordship  takes  me  for  Master  Louis ; 
but  I  am  only  Sir  William  Russel,  one  of  the  pages." 

*  Amelia  Sophia,  wift  of  tho  Baron  de  Walmoden,  created  CkNintess  of  Yanoovth  in 
1739. 
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The  Ring's  last  years  passed  as  regularly  as  clockwork.  At  nine 
at  night  he  had  cards  in  the  apartment  of  his  daughters,  the  Prin- 
cesses Amelia  and  Caroline,  with  Lady  Yarmouth,  two  or  three  of 
the  late  Queen's  ladies,  and  as  many  of  the  most  favoured  officers  of 
his  own  household.  Every  Saturday  in  summer  he  carried  that  uni- 
form party,  but  without  his  daughters,  to  dine  at  Richmond:  they 
went  in  coaches  and  six  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  the  heavy 
horse-guards  kicking  up  the  dust  before  them — dined,  walked  an  hour 
in  the  garden,  returned  in  the  same  dusty  parade ;  and  his  Majesty 
fancied  himself  the  most  gallant  and  lively  prince  in  Europe. 

His  last  year  was  glorious  and  triumphant  beyond  example ;  and 
his  death  was  most  felicitous  to  .himself,  being  without  a  pang,  without 
tasting  a  reverse,  and  when  his  sight  and  hearing  were  so  nearly  ex- 
tinguished that  any  prolongation  could  but  have  swelled  to  calamities.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


George  the  Second^s  Dauffhtera^Aone,  Princess  of  Orange — Princess  AmeliaF— 
Princess  CaroTine — Lord  Hervey — Duke  of  Cumberland. 

I  AM  tempted  to  drain  my  memory  of  all  its  rubbish,  and  will  set 
down  a  few  more  of  my  recollections,  but  with  less  method  than  I 
have  used  m  the  foregoing  pages. 

I  have  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  King's  two  unmarried  daughters. 
Though  they  lived  in  the  palace  with  him,  he  never  admitted  them  to 
any  share  in  his  politics ;  and  if  any  of  the  ministers  paid  them  the 
compliment  of  seeming  attachment,  it  was  more  for  the  air  than  for 
the  reality.  The  Princess  Royal,  Anne,  married  in  Holland,  was  of 
a  most  imperious  and  ambitious  nature ;  and  on  her  mother's  death, 
hoping  to  succeed  to  her  credit,  came  to  Holland  on  pretence  of  ill- 
health  ;  but  the  King,  aware  of  her  plan,  was  so  ofTended  that  he  sent 
her  to  Bath  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  and  as  peremptorily  back  to  Hol- 
land— I  think,  vdthout  suffering  her  to  pass  two  nights  in  London. 

Princess  Amelia,  as  well  disposed  to  meddle,  was  confined  to  re- 
ceiving court  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  wlio  affected  to  be  in 
love  with  her ;  and  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  whose  connexion 
with  her  there  was  more  reality. 

Princess  Caroline,  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  women,  was  devoted 
to  the  Queen,  who,  as  well  as  the  King,  had  such  confidence  in  her 
veracity,  that  on  any  disagreement  amonff  their  children,  they  said, 
**  Stay,  send  for  Caroline,  and  then  we  shall  know  the  truth." 

The  memorable  Lord  Hervey  had  dedicated  himself  to  the  Queen, 
and  certainly  towards  her  death  had  gained  great  ascendance  with 

*  For  an  interestiiur  aoooont  of  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  on  the  34th  of  Oeto> 
ber,  1760,  and  also  of  his  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  see  Walpde's  letters  to  Mr. 
Mootagtt  on  the  35tfa  of  that  month,  and  of  the  13th  of  MovembeTd — ^E. 

0» 
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her.  She  had  made  him  privy-seal ;  and  as  he  took  care  to  keep  as 
well  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  no  man  stood  in  a  more  prosperous 
Hghu  But  Lord  Hervey,  who  handled  all  the  weapons  of  a  court,' 
had  also  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  virtuous  Princess 
Caroline ;  and  as  there  was  a  mortal  antipathy  between  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  Hervey,  the  court  was  often  on  the  point  of  being 
disturbed  by  the  enmity  of  the  favourites  of  the  two  Princesses.  The 
death  of  the  Queen  deeply  affected  her  daughter  Caroline ;  and  the 
change  of  the  ministry  four  years  after,  dislodged  Lord  Hervey ; 
whom  for  the  Queen's  sake  the  King  would  have  saved,  and  who  very 
ungratefully  satirized  the  King  in  a  ballad,  as  if  he  had  sacrificed  him 
voluntarily.  Disappointment,  rage,  and  a  distempered  constitution 
carried  Lord  Hervey  off,  and  overwhelmed  his  Princess :  she  never 
appeared  in  public  after  the  Queen's  death;  and,  being  dreadfully 
afflicted  with  the  rheumatism,  never  stirred  out  of  her  apartment,  and 
rejoiced  at  her  own  dissolution  some  years  before  her  father. 

Her  sister  Amelia  leagued  herself  with  the  Bedford  faction  during 
the  latter  part  of  her  father's  life.  When  he  died,  she  established  her- 
self respectably;  but  enjoying  no  favour  with  her  nephew,  and  hating 
the  Princess-dowager,  she  made  a  plea  of  her  deafness,  and  soon 
totally  abstained  from  St.  James's. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  never,  or  very  rarely,  interfered  in 
politics.  Power  he  would  have  liked,  but  never  seemed  to  court  it 
His  passion  would  have  been  to  command  the  army,  and  he  would,  I 
doubt,  have  been  too  ready  to  aggrandize  the  crown  by  it :  but 
successive  disgusts  weaned  his  mind  from  all  pursuits,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  his  sense^  and  philosophy  made  him  indifferent  to  a  world 
that  had  disappointed  all  his  views.  The  unpopularity  which  the 
Scotch  and  Jacobites  spread  against  him  for  his  merit  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  his  brother's  jealousy,  and  the  contempt  he  himself  felt 
for  the  Prince,  his  own  ill  success  in  his  battles  abroad,  and  his 
father's  treacherous  sacrifice  of  him  on  the  convention  of  Closter- 
seven,  the  dereliction  of  his  two  poUtical  friends,  Lord  Holland  and 
Lord  Sandwich,  and  the  rebufling  spite  of  the  Princess-dowager ;  all 
those  mortifications  centring  on  a  constitution  evidently  tending  to 
dissolution,  made  him  totally  neglect  himself,  and  ready  to  shake  ofi* 
being,  as  an  encumbrance  not  worth  the  attention  of  a  superior  under- 
standing. 

From  the  time  the  Duke  first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  public, 

*  He  had  broken  with  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  haTing  shared  the  favours  of 
his  mistress,  Miss  Vane,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour.  When  she  fell  in  labour 
at  St.  James's,  and  was  delivered  of  a  son,  which  she  ascribed  to  the  Prince,  Lord  Hervey 
and  Lord  Harrington  each  told  Sir  Robert  Wdpole  that  he  believed  himself  father  of  the 
child. 

^  ^  The  Duke,  in  his  very  childhood,  gave  a  mark  of  his  sense  and  firmness.  He  had 
displeased  the  Queen,  and  she  sent  him  up  to  his  chamber.  When  he  appeared  a^rain, 
he  was  sullen.  "*  WUliara,''  said  the  Queen,  **'what  have  you  been  doing?*'— '^Readmg.'* 
— «  Reading  what  T'— «  The  Bible."—"  And  what  did  you  read  there  ?"— "  About  Jesus 
and  Mary."— •« And  what  about  them 7"—** Why,  that  Jesus  said  to  Mary,  Woman! 
what  hast  thou  to  do  with  m«  ?" 
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all  his  father's  ministers  had  been  blind  to  his  Royal  Highness's  capa- 
city, or  were  afraid  of  it.  Lord  Granville,  too  giddy  himself  to  sound 
a  young  Prince,  had  treated  him  arrogantly  when  the  King  and  the 
Earl  had  projected  a  match  for  him  with  the  Princess  of  Denmark* 
The  Duke,  accustomed  by  the  Queen  and  his  governor,  Mr.  Poyntz, 
to  venerate  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  on  his  death-bed, 
sent  Mr.  Poyntz,  the  day  but  one  before  Sir  Robert  expired,  to  con- 
sult him  how  to  avoid  the  match.  Sir  Robert  advised  his  Royal 
Highness  to  stipulate  for  an  ample  settlement.  The  Duke  took  the 
sage  counsel,  and  heard  no  more  of  his  intended  bride. 

The  low  ambition  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  childish  passion  for 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  peevish  jealousy  of  Mr. 
relham,  combined  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  from  the  regency  (in  case  of  minority,)  and 
to  make  them  flatter  themselves  that  they  should  gain  the  favour  of 
the  Princess-dowager  by  cheating  her  with  the  semblance  of  power. 
The  Duke  resented  the  slight,  but  scorned  to  make  any  claim.  The 
Princess  never  forgave  the  insidious  homage;  and,  in  concurrence 
with  Lord  Bute,  totally  estranged  the  affection  of  the  young  King 
from  his  uncle,  nor  allowed  him  a  shadow  of  influence. 


CHAPTER  IX- 

Anecdotes  of  Sarah,  Dachess  of  Marlboroagh-«4md  of  Catherine  Duchess  of 

Buckingham. 

I  HAVB  done  with  royal  personages:  shall  I  add  a  codicil  on 
some  remarkable  characters  that  I  remeiinber  ?  As  I  am  writing  for 
young  ladies,  I  have  chiefly  dwelt  on  heroines  of  your  own  sex ;  they, 
too,  shall  compose  my  last  chapter :  enter  the  Duchesses  of  Marl- 
borough and  Buckingham. 

Those  two  women  were  considerable  personages  in  their  day. 
The  first,  her  own  beauty,  the  superior  talents  of  her  husband  in  war, 
and  the  caprice  of  a  feeble  princess,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
power;  and  the  prodigious  wealth  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  lord, 
and  accumulated  in  concert  with  her,  gave  her  weight  in  a  free 
country.  The  other,  proud  of  royal,  though  illegitimate  birth,  was, 
from  the  vanity  of  that  birth,  so  zealously  attached  to  her  expelled 
brother,  the  Pretender,  that  she  never  ceased  labouring  to  eflFect  his 
restoration ;  and,  as  the  opposition  to  the  House  of  Brunswick  was 
composed  partly  of  principled  Jacobites — of  Tories,  who  either  knew 
not  what  their  own  principles  were,  or  dissembled  them  to  them- 
selves, and  of  Whigs,  who,  from  hatred  of  the  minister,  both  acted  in 
concert  with  the  Jacobites  and  rejoiced  in  their  assistance — two 
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women  of  such  wealth,  rank,  and  enmity  to  the  court,  were  sure  of 
great  attention  from  all  the  discontented. 

The  beauty  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  always  been  of  the 
scornful  and  imperious  kind,  and  her  features  and  air  announced 
nothing  that  her  temper  did  not  confirm ;  both  together,  her  beauty 
and  temper,  enslaved  her  heroic  lord.  One  of  her  principal  charms 
was  a  prodigious  abundance  of  fine  fair  hair.  One  day  at  her  toilet, 
in  anger  to  him,  she  cut  off  those  commanding  tresses,  and  flung  them 
in  his  face.  Nor  did  her  insolence  stop  there,  nor  stop  till  it  had 
totally  estranged  and  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  poor  Queen,  her 
mistress.  The  Duchess  was  often  seen  to  give  her  Majesty  her  fan 
and  gloves,  and  turn  away  her  own  head,  as  if  the  Queen  had  ofien- 
sive  smells. 

Incapable  of  due  respect  to  superiors,  it  was  no  wonder  she  treated 
her  children  and  inferiors  with  supercilious  contempt.  Her  eldest 
daughter*  and  she  were  long  at  variance,  and  never  reconciled. 
When  the  young  Duchess  exposed  herself  by  placing  a  monument 
and  sill^  epitaph,  of  her  own  composition  and  oad  spelling,  to  Con- 
greve,  m  Westminster  Abbey,  her  mother,  quoting  the  words,  said, 
^  I  know  not  what  pleasure  she  might  have  in  his  company,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  no  honour"^  With  her  youngest  daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  Montagu,  old  Sarah  agreed  as  ill.  **  I  wonder,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  them, "  that  you  cannot  agree,  you  are  so  alike !" 
Of  her  grand-daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Montagu,  she  affected  to  be  fond.  One  day  she  said  to 
her,  "  Duchess  of  Manchester,  you  are  a  good  creature,  and  I  love 
you  mightily — but  you  have  a  mother !" — "  And  she  has  a  mother  !" 
answered  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  who  was  all  spirit,  justice,  and 
honour,  and  could  not  suppress  sudden  truth. 

One  of  old  Marlborough's  capital  mortifications  sprung  from  a 

Snd-dau^hter.   The  most  beautiful  of  her  four  charming  daughters, 
ly  Sunderland,"^  left  two  sons,**  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  John  Spencer,  who  became  her  heir,  and  Anne  Lady  Bateman, 

*  Hie  Ladj  Henrietta,  married  to  Lord  Godolphin,  who,  by  act  of  Parliament,  suc- 
ceeded aa  Ducheaa  of  Marlborough.  She  died  in  1736,  childless ;  and  the  issue  of  her 
next  sister.  Lad  j  Sunderland,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Marlborough. — E. 

^  **  For  reasons,**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  either  not  known,  or  not  mentioned,  Congreve 
bequeathed  a  legacy  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  Duchess ;  the  accumulation  of 
attentiye  parsimony,  ^riiich,  though  to  her  superfluous  and  useless,  mifht  have  given 
great  assistance  to  the  ancient  family  from  which  ^e  descended,  at  that  tmie,  by  the  Im- 
prudence of  his  relation,  reduced  to  difficulties  and  distress.'* — E. 

*  Lady  Sunderland  tras  a  great  politician ;  and  having,  like  her  mother,  a  most  beau- 
tiful head  of  hair,  used,  while  combing  it  at  her  toilet,  to  receive  men  whose  votes  or  inte- 
rests she  wished  to  influence. 

'  She  had  an  elder  son,  who  died  young,  while  only  Earl  of  Sunderland.  He  had 
parts,  and  all  the  ambition  of  his  parents  and  of  his  family  (which  his  younger  brother 
nad  not) ;  but  George  IL  had  conceived  such  an  aversion  to  his  father,  that  he  would  not 
employ  him.  The  young  Earl  at  last  asked  Sir  Robert  Waluole  for  an  ensigncy  in  the 
Guards.  The  minister,  astonished  at  so  humble  a  request  from  a  man  of  such  conse- 
quence, expressed  his  surprise.  **  I  ask  it,**  said  the  young  lord,  **  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  determined  that  I  shall  never  have  any  thing.**    He  died  soon  after  at  Paris. 
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and  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  -whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  who  became 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  The  Duke  and  bis  brother,  to  humour  their 
grandmother,  were  in  opposition,  though  the  eldest  she  never  loved. 
He  had  good  sense,  infinite  generosity,  and  not  more  economy  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  young  man  of  warm  passions  and  such 
vast  expectations.  He  was  modest  and  diffident  too,  but  could  not 
digest  total  dependence  on  a  capricious  and  avaricious  grandmother. 
His  sister,  Lady  Bateman,  had  the  intriguing  spirit  of  her  father  and 
grandfather,  Earls  of  Sunderland.  She  was  connected  with  Henry 
Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  both  had  great  influence  over  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  What  an  object  would  it  be  to  Fox  to  con- 
vert to  the  court  so  great  a  subject  as  the  Duke !  Nor  was  it  much 
less  important  to  his  sister  to  give  him  a  wife,  who,  with  no  reasons 
for  expectation  of  such  shining  fortune,  should  owe  the  obligation  to 
her.  Lady  Bateman  struck  the  first  stroke,  and  persuaded  her  brother 
to  marry  a  handsome  young  lady,  who,  unluckily,  was  daughter  of 
Lord  Trevor,  who  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  to  his  grandfamer,  the 
victorious  Duke.  The  grandam's  rage  exceeded  all  bounds.  Having 
a  portrait  of  Lady  Bateman,  she  blackened  the  face,  and  wrote  on  it, 
''Now  her  outside  is  as  black  as  her  inside.*'  The  Duke  she  turned 
out  of  the  little  lodge  in  Windsor  Psirk ;  and  then  pretending  that  the 
new  Duchess  and  her  female  cousins  (eight  Trevors)  had  stripped  the 
house  and  gardens,  she  had  a  puppet-show  made  with  waxen  figures, 
representing  the  Trevors  tearing  up  the  shrubs,  and  the  Duchess 
carrying  off  the  chicken-coop  under  her  arm. 

Her  lury  did  but  increase  when  Mr.  Fox  prevailed  on  the  Duke  to 
go  over  to  the  court  With  her  coarse  intemperate  humour,  she 
said,  ^  that  was  the  Fox  that  had  stolen  her  goose."  Repeated 
injuries  at  last  drove  the  Duke  to  go  to  law  with  her.  Fearing  that 
even  no  lawyer  would  come  up  to  the  Billingsgate  with  which  she 
was  animated  herself,  she  appeared  in  the  court  of  justice,  and  with 
some  wit  and  infinite  abuse,  treated  the  laughing  public  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  woman  who  had  held  the  reigns  of  empire,  metamor- 
phosed into  the  widow  Blackacre.  Her  grandson,  in  his  suit,  de- 
manded a  sword  set  with  diamonds,  given  to  his  grandsire  by  the 
Emperor.  "  I  retained  it,"  said  the  beldam,  "  lest  he  shotdd  pick  out 
the  diamonds  and  pawn  them.^* 

I  will  repeat  but  one  more  instance  of  her  insolent  asperity,  which 
produced  an  admirable  reply  of  the  famous  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague.  Lady  Sundon  had  received  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings 
as  a  bribe  for  procuring  a  considerable  post  in  Queen  Caroline's 
family  for  a  certain  peer ;  and,  decked  with  those  jewels,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  old  Duchess ;  who,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  said,  *'  What  an 
impudent  creature,  to  come  hither  with  her  bribe  in  her  ear!" 
**  Madam,"  replied  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who  was  present,  « how 
should  people  know  where  wine  is  sold,  unless  a  bush  is  hung  out  t" 

The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  was  as  much  elated  by  owing  her 
birth  to  James  H.'  as  the  Marlborough  was  by  the  favour  of  his 


*  Bj  Catherine  Sedlej,  created  by  her  royal  lorer  ConDteas  of  Dorcheater  for 
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daughter.  Lady  Dorchester,'  the  mother  of  the  former  endeavoured 
to  curb  that  pride,  and,  one  should  have  thought,  took  an  effectual 
method,  though  one  few  mothers  would  have  practised  :  "  You  need 
not  be  so  vain,"  said,  the  old  profligate,  "  for  you  are  not  the  King's 
daughter,  but  Colonel  Graham's."  Graham  was  a  fashionable  man 
of  those  days  and  noted  for  dry  humour.  His  legitimate  daughter, 
the  Countess  of  Berkshire,  was  extremely  like  to  the  Duchess  ojf 
Buckingham :  "  Well  1  well !"  said  Graham,  "  kings  are  all  powerful, 
and  one  must  not  complain  ;  but  certainly  the  same  man  begot  those 
two  women."  To  discredit  the  wit  of  both  parents,  the  Duchess 
never  ceased  labouring  to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  to  mark 
her  filial  demotion  to  it.  Frequent  were  her  journeys  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  that  purpose.  She  always  stopped  at  Paris,  visited  the 
church  where  lay  the  unburied  body  of  James,  and  wept  over  it  A 
poor  Benedictine  of  the  convent,  observing  her  filial  piety,  took 
notice  to  her  grace  that  the  velvet  pall  that  covered  the  coffin  was 
become  threadbare — and  so  it  remained. 

Finding  all  her  efforts  fruidess,  and  perhaps  aware  that  her  plots 
were  not  undiscovered  by  Sir  Robert  w  alpole,  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  intelligence,  she  made  an  artful  double,  and  resolved  to  try 
what  might  be  done  through  him  himself.  I  forget  how  she  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  with  him :  I  do  remember  that  more  than 
once  he  received  letters  from  the  Pretender  himself,  which  probably 
were  transmitted  through  her.  Sir  Robert  always  carried  them  to 
George  11.  who  endorsed  and  returned  them.  That  negotiation  not 
succeeding,  the  Duchess  made  a  more  home  push.  Learning  his 
extreme  fondness  for  his  daughter,  (afterwards  Lady  Mary  Churchill,) 
she  sent  for  Sir  Robert,  and  asked  him  if  he  recollected  what  had  not 
been  thought  too  great  a  reward  to  Lord  Clarendon  for  restoring  the 
royal  family?  He  affected  not  to  understand  her.  "Was  not  he 
allowed,"  ur^ed  the  zealous  Duchess,  "  to  match  his  daughter  to  the 
Duke  of  York  V*    Sir  Robert  smiled,  and  left  her. 

Sir  Robert  being  forced  from  court,  the  Duchess  thought  the 
moment*  favourable,  and  took  a  new  journey  to  Rome ;  but  con- 
scious of  the  danger  she  might  run  of  discovery,  she  made  over  her 
estate  to  the  famous  Mr.  Pulteney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bath),  and  left 
the  deed  in  his  custody.    What  was  her  astonishment,  when  on  her 

*  Lady  Dorchester  is  well  known  for  her  wit,  and  for  sajing  that  she  wondered  for 
what  James  chose  his  mistresses :  ^  We  are  none  of  us  handsome,**  said  she  ;  "  and  if 
we  have  wit,  he  has  not  enough  to  find  it  out**  But  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  as 
public,  that  her  style  was  gross  and  shameless.  Meeting  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and 
Lady  Orkney,  the  favourite  of  King  William,  at  the  drawing-room  of  George  the  First, 
"Grcid!*'  said  she,  *'who  would  have  thought  that  we  three  whores  should  have  met 
here  ?*'  Having,  after  the  King's  abdication,  married  Sir  David  Ckillyer,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  she  said  to  them,  **  If  any  body  should  call  you  sons  or  a  whore,  you 
must  bear  it;  for  you  are  so :  but  if  they  call  you  bastards,  fight  till  yon  die ;  for  yoa 
are  an  honest  man*s  sons.**  Susan,  Lady  Bellasis,  another  of  King  JBme8*s  mistresses, 
had  wit  too,  and  no  beauty.  Mrs.  Godfrey  had  neither.  Grammont  has  recorded  why 
she  was  chosen. 

*  I  am  not  quite  certain  that,  writing  by  memory  at  the  distance  of  fifty  years,  I  place 
that  journey  exactly  at  the  right  period,  nor  whether  it  did  not  take  place  before  "* 
Robert's  fiill.    Nothing  materud  depends  on  the  precise  period. 
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retarn  she  redemanded  the  instrument !— *It  was  mislaid — he  could 
not  find  it — he  never  could  find  it  I  The. Duchess  grew  clamorous. 
At  last  his  friend  Lord  Mansfield  told  him  plainly,  he  could  never 
show  his  face  unless  he  satisfied  the  Duchess.  Lord  Bath  did  then 
sign  a  release  to  her  of  her  estate.  The  transaction  was  recorded  in 
print  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  in  a  pamplhlet  that  had  great 
vogue,  called  a  Congratulatory  Letter,  with  many  other  anecdotes  of 
the  same  personage,  and  was  not  less  acute  than  Sir  Charles's  Odes 
on  the  same  hero.  The  Duchess  dying  not  long  after  Sir  Robert's 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Oxford,  one  of  her  executors, 
told  him  there,  that  the  Duchess  had  struck  Lord  Bath  out  of  her  will, 
and  made  him,  Sir  Robert,  one  of  her  trustees  in  his  room.  **  Then," 
said  Sir  Robert,  laughing,  '*  I  see,  my  lord,  that  I  have  got  Lord 
Bath's  place  before  he  has  got  mine."  Sir  Robert  had  artUilly  pre- 
vented the  last.  Before  he  quitted  the  King,  he  persuaded  his  Majesty 
to  insist,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  change,  that  Mr.  Pulteney  should  go 
into  the  House  of  Peers,  his  great  credit  lying  in  the  other  house ; 
and  I  remember  my  father's  action  when  he  returned  from  court  and 
told  me  what  he  had.  done — "I  have  turned  the  key  of  the  closet  on 
him," — making  that  motion  with  his  hand.  Pulteney  had  jumped  at 
the  proflfered  earldom,  but  saw  his  error  when  too  late ;  and  was  so 
enraged  at  his  own  oversight,  that,  when  he  went  to  take  the  oaths  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  dashed  his  patent  on  the  floor,  and  vowed  be 
would  never  take  it  up— but  he  had  kissed  the  King's  hand  for  it,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  recede. 

But  though  Madam  of  Buckingham  could  not  efiTect  a  coronation 
to  her  will,  she  indulged  her  pompous  mind  with  such  puppet-shows 
as  were  appropriate  to  her  rank.  She  had  made  a  funeral  for  her 
husband  as  splendid  as  that  of  the  great  Marlborough :  she  renewed 
that  pageant  for  her  only  son,  a  weak  lad,  who  died  under  age ;  and  for 
herself;  and  prepared  and  decorated  waxen  dolls  of  him  and  of  herself 
to  be  exhibited  in  glass-cases  in  Westminster  Abbey.     It  was  for  the 

Erocession  at  her  son's  burial  that  she  wrote  to  old  Sarah  of  Marl- 
orough  to  borrow  the  triumphal  car  that  had  transported  the  corpse 
of  the  Duke.  ''  It  carried  my  Lord  Marlborough,"  replied  the  other, 
"  and  shall  never  be  used  for  any  body  else."  "  I  have  consulted  the 
undertaker,"  replied  the  Buckingham,  "  and  he  tells  me  I  may  have  a 
finer  for  twenty  pounds." 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Buckingham's  life  was  marrying  a  grand- 
son she  had  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Hervey.  That  intriguing  man, 
sore,  as  I  have  said,  at  his  disgrace,  cast  his  eyes  every  where  to 
revenge  or  exalt  himself.  Professions  or  recantations  of  any  principles 
cost  him  nothing :  at  least  the  consecrated  day  which  was  appointed 
for  his  first  interview  with  the  Duchess  made  it  presumed,  that  to 
obtain  her  wealth,  with  her  grandson  for  his  daughter,  he  must  have 
sworn  fealty  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  was  on  the  martyrdom  of 
her  grandfather:  she  received  him  in  the  great  drawing-room  of 
Buckingham  House,  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  in  deep  mourning, 
attended  by  her  women  in  like  weeds,  in  memory  of  the  royal  martyr. 
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It  -will  be  a  proper  close  to  the  history  of  those  curious  ladies  to 
mention  the  anecdote  of  Pope  relative  to  them.  Having  drawn  his 
famous  character  of  Atossa,  he  communicated  it  to  each  Duchess, 
pretending  it  was  levelled  at  the  other.  The  Buckingham  believed 
him:  the  Marlborough  had  more  sense,  and  knew  herself,  and 
gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  suppress  it ; — and  yet  he  Idl  the 
copy  behind  him  I* 

Bishop  Burnet,  from  absence  of  mind,  had  drawn  as  strong  a  picture 
of  herself  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  Pope  did  under  covert 
of  another  lady.  Dining  with  the  Duchess  after  the  Duke's  disgrace, 
Burnet  was  comparing  him  to  Belisarius:  "But  how,"  said  she, 
"  could  so  great  a  general  be  so  abandoned  7"  "  Oh  1  Madam/'  said 
the  Bishop,  "  do  not  you  know  what  a  brimstone  of  a  wife  he  had  f 

Perhaps  you  know  this  anecdote,  and  perhaps  several  others  that  I 
have  been  relating.  No  matter;  they  will  go  under  the  article  of 
my  dotage — and  very  properly — I  began  with  tales  of  my  nursery, 
and  prove  that  I  have  been  writing  in  my  second  childhood. 

H.  W. 

Januakt  13tfa,  1789. 

*  The  Btory  is  thus  told  by  Dr.  WarUm: — ^*' These  lines  were  shown  to  her  gnce^  u 
if  they  were  intended  for  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham ;  but  she  socm 
stopped  the  person  who  was  reading  them  to  her,  as  the  Duchess  of  Portland  infermed 
me,  and  called  out  aloud,  *I  cannot  be  so  imposed  upon ;  I  see  plainly  enough  for  whom 
they  are  designed ;'  and  abused  Pope  most  plentifully  on  the  subject :  tho«lgh  she  was 
afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  courted  him,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  Bap> 
press  this  portrait,  which  he  accepted,  it  is  said,  by  the  persuasion  of  Mrs.  M.  Bloont; 
and,  after  the  Duchess's  death,  it  was  printed  in  a  folio  sheet,  1746,  and  afterwards  id- 
sorted  in  his  Moral  Essays.  This  is  me  greatest  blemish  on  our  poet's  monl  charac- 
ter."—E. 


The  following  extracts  from  Letten  of  Sarah,  Dachess  of  Marlborough,  were 
copied  by  me  from  the  original  letten  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  left  by  him 
to  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  his  near  relation,  and  lent  to  me  by  Sir  David^s  brother, 
Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  long  employed  as  Geographer  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  They  formed  part  of  a  large  volame  of  MS.  letters,  chiefly  from 
the  same  person. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  virulence,  her  prejudices,  her  style  of  writing, 
aie  already  well  known ;  and  every  line  of  these  extracts  will  only  serve  to  con- 
firm the  same  opinion  of  all  three.  But  it  will,  probably,  be  thought  curious  thus 
to  be  able  to  compare  the  notes  of  the  opposite  political  parties,  and  their  different 
account  of  the  same  trifling  facts,  magnified  by  the  prejudices  of  both  into  aj&irs  of 
importance. 

ME 

Janouy  1840.  * 
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SARAH,  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH, 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  STAIR, 


ILUnTBATITB  or 


"THE  REMINISCENCES." 


(now  first  PUmSHBD.) 


[See  REHiffiSGEifCES,  p.  97.] 

LondcMi,  Feb.  34th,  1738. 

.  .  .  •  As  to  Norfolk  House/  I  have  heard  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  company,  and  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  tho'  so  very  young, 
behaves  so  as  to  please  every  body ;  and  I  think  her  conversation  is 
much  more  proper  and  decent  for  a  drawing-room  than  the  wise 
Queen  Caroline's  was,  who  never  was  half  an  hour  vrithout  saying 
something  shocking  to  some  body  or  other,  even  when  she  intended 
to  oblige,  and  generally  very  improper  discourse  for  a  public  room. 


[See  p.  98.] 

London,  December  24th,  1737. 

My  Lord, 

I  REGEivBD  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  17th  December  yesterday.  I 
have  nothing  material  to  say  to  you  since  my  last.  His  Majesty  saw 
the  Queen's  women  servants  first,  which  was  a  very  mournful  sight, 
for  they  all  cried  extremely ;  and  his  Majesty  was  so  affected  that  he 
began  to  speak,  but  went  out  of  the  room  to  recover  himself.  And 
yesterday  he   saw  the  foreign  ministers  and  his  horses,  which  I 

*  WheTe  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  then  resided. 
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remember  Dean  Swift  gives  a  great  character  of;  and  was  very 
sorry  to  leave  them  for  the  conversation  of  his  countrymen  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  think  he  was  much  in  the  right 


[See  p.  98.) 

Marlboroujrh  Home,  Not.  15, 1737. 

It  is  not  many  days  since  I  wrote  to  your  lordship  by  post,  but  one 
can't  be  sure  those  letters  are  sent  However,  I  have  a  mind  to  give 
you  an  account  of  what,  perhaps,  you  may  not  have  so  particularly 
from  any  other  hand.  This  day,  se'nnight  the  Queen  was  taken  ex- 
tremely ill ;  the  physicians  were  sent  for,  and  from  the  account  that 
was  given,  they  treated  her  as  if  she  had  the  gout  in  her  stomach : 
but,  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter,  a  surgeon  desired 
that  she  would  put  her  hand  where  the  pain  was  that  she  complained 
of,  which  she  aid ;  and  the  surgeon,  following  her  hand  with  his, 
found  it  was  a  very  large  rupture,  which  had  oeen  long  concealed. 
Upon  this,  immediately  they  cut  it,  and  some  little  part  of  the  gut, 
which  was  discoloured.  Few  of  the  knowing  people  have  had  any 
hopes  for  many  days;  for  they  still  apprehend  a  mortification,  and  she  * 
can't  escape  it  unless  the  physicians  can  make  something  pass  thro' 
her,  which  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  in  so  many  days.  The 
King  and  the  Koyal  Family  have  taken  leave  of  her  more  than  once; 
and  nis  Majesty  has  given  her  leave  to  make  her  will,  which  she  has 
done ;  but  I  fancy  it  will  be  in  such  a  manner  that  few,  if  any,  will 
know  what  her  money  amounts  to.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  in 
Norfolk,  and  came  to  London  but  last  night  I  can't  but  think  he 
must  be  extremely  uneasy  at  this  misfortune ;  for  I  have  a  notion  that 
many  of  his  troops  will  slacken  very  much,  if  not  quite  leave  him, 
when  they  see  he  has  lost  his  sure  support.  But  there  is  so  much 
folly,  and  mean  corruption,  &c. 


London,  December  let,  1737. 

•  •  .  .  As  to  what  has  passed  in  the  Queen's  illness,  and  since 
her  death,  one  can't  depend  on  much  one  hears ;  and  they  are  things 
that  it  is  no  ffreat  matter  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  But  one 
thing  was  odd:  whether  out  of  folly,  or  any  thing  else,  I  can't  say, 
but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  did  not  send  Sir  Robert  Walpole  news  of 
her  illness,  nor  of  her  danser,  as  soon  as  he  might  have  done ;  and 
after  he  came  to  town,  which  was  but  a  few  days  before  she  died, 
and  when  she  could  no  more  live  than  she  can  now  come  out  of  her 
coffin,  the  physicians,  and  all  that  attended  her,  were  ordered  to  say 
she  was  better,  and  that  they  had  some  hopes.  What  the  use  of  that 
was  I  cannot  conceive.  And  the  occasion  of  her  death  is  still  pre- 
tended to  be  a  secret:  yet  it  is  known  that  she  had  a  rupture,  and  nad 
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it  for  many  years ;  that  she  had  inrposthumes  that  broke,  and  that 
some  of  the  guts  were  mortified.  This  is  another  mystery  which  I 
don't  comprehend ;  for  what  does  it  signify  what  one  dies  of»  except 
the  pain  it  gives  more  than  common  dissolutions?  &c. 


[See  p,  100.] 

I  AM  of  the  opinion,  from  woful  experience,  that,  from  flattery  and 
want  of  understanding,  most  princes  are  alike;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to 
DO  purpose  to  argue  against  tneir  passions,  but  to  defend  ourselves,  at 
all  events,  against  them. 


[See  p.  100.] 

WimUedon,  17th  Au^.  1737. 

....  Therb  has  been  a  very  extraordinary  quarrel  at  court, 
which,  I  believe,  nobody  vrill  give  you  so  exact  an  account  of  as  my- 
self. The  31st  of  last  month  the  rrincess  fell  in  labour.  The  King 
and  Queen  both  knew  that  she  was  to  lie  in  at  St.  James's,  where 
every  thing  was  prepared.  It  was  her  first  child,  and  so  little  a  way 
to  London,  that  she  thought  it  less  hazard  to  go  immediately  away 
from  Hampton  Court  to  London,  where  she  had  all  the  assistance  that 
could  be,  and  every  thing  prepared,  than  to  stay  at  Hampton  Court, 
where  she  had  nothing,  and  might  be  forced  to  make  use  of  a  country 
midwife.  There  was  not  a  minute's  time  to  be  lost  in  debating  this 
matter,  nor  in  ceremonials;  the  Princess  begsing  earnestly  of  the 
Prince  to  carry  her  to  St  James's,  in  such  a  hurry  that  gentlemen 
went  behind  the  coach  like  footmen.  They  got  to  St.  James's  safe, 
and  she  was  brought  to  bed  in  one  hour  after.  Her  Majesty  followed 
them  as  soon  as  she  could,  but  did  not  come  till  it  was  all  over.  How- 
ever, she  expressed  a  great  deal  of  anger  to  the  Prince  for  having 
carried  her  away,  tho'  she  and  the  child  were  very  welj.  I  should 
have  thought  it  had  been  most  natural  for  a  grandmother  to  have 
said  she  had  been  mightilv  frightened,  but  was  glad  it  was  so  well 
over.  The  Prince  said  all  the  respectful  and  dutiful  things  imaginable 
to  her  and  the  King,  desiring  her  Majesty  to  support  the  reasons 
which  made  him  go  awsty  as  he  did  without  acquainting  his  Majesty 
with  it :  and,  I  b^eve,  aU  human  creatures  will  allow  that  this  was 
natural,  for  a  man  not  to  debate  a  thing  of  this  kind,  nor  to  lose  a 
minute's  time  in  ceremony,  which  was  very  useless,  considering  that 
it  is  a  great  while  since  the  King  has  spoke  to  him,  or  taken  the 
least  notice  of  him.  The  Prince  told  her  Majesty  he  intended  to  go 
that  morning  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  King,  but  she  advised  him  not 
This  was  Monday  morning,  and  she  said  Wednesday  was  time 
enough ;  and,  indeed,  in  that  I  think  her  Majesty  was  in  the  right 

10* 
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The  Prince  submitted  to  her  counsel,  and  only  writ  a  very  submissive 
and  respectful  letter  to  his  Majesty,  giving  his  reasons  for  'what  he 
had  done.    And  this  conversation  ended,  that  he  hoped  his  Majesty 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  be  godfather  to  his  daughter,  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  nan^e  who  me  godmothers  should  be ;  and  that  he 
left  all  the  directions  of  the  christening  entirely  to  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure.   The  Queen  answered  that  it  would  be  thought  the  asking  the 
King  to  be  godfather  was  too  great  a  liberty,  and  advised  him  not  to 
do  it   When  the  Prince  \ed^  the  Queen  to  her  coach,  which  she  would 
not  have  had  him  done,  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed  before,  she  expressed  so  much 
kindness  that  she  hugged  and  kissed  him  with  great  passion.    The 
King,  after  this,  sent  a  message  in  writing,  by  my  Lord  Essex,  in  the 
following  words : — That  his  Majesty  looked  upon  what  the  Prince  had 
done,  in  carrying  the  Princess  to  London  in  such  a  manner,  as  a  de- 
liberate indignity  offered  to  himselif  and  to  the  Queen,  and  resented  it 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  forbid  him  the  Court  I  must  own  I  cleared 
Sir  Robert  in  my  own  mind  of  this  counsel,  thinking  he  was  not  in 
town:  but  it  has  proved  otherwise,  for  he  was  in  town;   and  the 
message  is  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  nobody  doubts  of  its 
being  done  by  Sir  Robert    All  the  sychophants  and  agents  of  the 
court  spread  millions  of  falsities  upon  this  occasion ;  and  all  the  lan- 
guage there  was,  that  this  was  so  great  a  crime  that  even  those  that 
went  with  the  Prince  ought  to  be  prosecuted.    How  this  will  end 
nobody  yet  knows ;  at  least  I  am  sure  I  don't ;  but  I  know  there  was 
a  council  to-day  held  at  Hampton  Court  I  have  not  heard  yet  of  any 
christening  being  directed,  but  for  that  I  am  in  no  manner  of  pain ; 
for,  if  it  be  never  christened,  I  think  'tis  in  a  better  state  than  a  great 
many  devout  people  that  I  know.    Some  talk  as  if  they  designed  to 
take  the  chila  away  from  the  Princess,  to  be  under  the  care  of  her 
Majesty,  who  professes  vast  kindness  to  the  Princess;  and  all  the 
anger  is  at  the  Prince.    Among  common  subjects  I  think  the  law  is, 
that  nobody  that  has  any  interest  in  an  estate  is  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  person  who  is  heir  to  it.  What  prejudice  this  sucking  child 
can  do  to  the  crown  I  don't  see ;  but,  to  be  sure,  her  Majesty  will  be 
very  careful  of  it  What  I  apprehend  most  is,  that  the  crown  will  be 
lost  long  before  this  little  Princess  can  possibly  enjoy  it ;  and,  if  what 
I  have  heard  to-day  be  true,  I  think  the  scheme  of  Prance  is  going  to 
open ;  for  I  was  told  there  was  an  embassador  to  come  from  France 
whose  goods  had  been  landed  in  Eneland,  and  that  they  have  been 
sent  back.    But  I  won't  answer  fpr  £e  truth  of  that,  as  I  will  upon 
every  thing  else  in  this  letter. 


[See  p.  100.] 

Jane  dOth,  17da 

My  Lord, 
I  WRITE  to  you  this  post,  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  I  believe 
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nobody  else  will  so  particularly^  that  Madaone  Walmond'  was  pre- 
sented in  the  drawing-room  to  his  Majesty  on  Thursday.  As  she 
arrived  some  days  before,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  the 
first  meeting,  tho'  the  manner  of  her  reception  had  the  appearance  of 
it ;  for  his  Majesty  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  on  both  sides,  which 
is  an  honour,  I  believe,  never  any  lady  had  from  a  king  in  public* 
And  when  his  Majesty  went  away.  Lord  Harrington  presented  the 
great  men  in  the  ministry  and  the  foreim  ministers  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  former  of  which  performed  their  part  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  submission.  This  is,  likevdse,  quite  new ;  for,  though  all 
kings  have  had  mistresses,  they  were  attended  at  their  oym  lodgings, 
and  not  in  so  public  a  manner.  I  conclude  they  performed  that  cere« 
mony  too ;  but  they  could  not  lose  the  first  opportunity  of  paying 
their  respects,  though  ever  so  improperly. 
These  great  men  were,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

Eole,  my  Lord  Wilmington,  my  Lord   Harrington,  and  Mr.  Pel- 
am.     My  Lord  Hervey  had  not  the  honour  to  be  on  the  foot  of  a 
minister  •    •    •    . 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  that  this  Madame  Walmond  is  at 
present  in  a  mighty  mean  dirty  lodging  in  St.  James's  Street  Her 
nusband  came  with  her,  but  he  is  going  away ;  and  that  house  that 
was  Mr.  Seymour's,  in  Hyde  Park,  wmch  opens  into  the  King's  gar- 
den, is  fitting  up  for  her ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal's  lodgings  are 
making  ready  for  her  at  St  James's.  There  is  nothing  more  known 
at  present  as  to^  the  settlement,  but  that  directions  are  given  for  one 
upon  the  establishment  of  Ireland.  Perhaps  that  mayn't  exceed  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal's,  which  was  three  thousand  pounds  a-year.  But 
'tis  easy  for  the  firsi  minister  to  increase  that  as  she  pleases. 


[See  p.  lOL] 

London,  December  Sd,  1737. 

.  .  •  •  I  SAW  one  yesterday  that  dined  with  my  Lord  Fanny,^ 
who,  as  soon  as  he  had  dined,  was  sent  for  to  come  up  to  his  Majesty, 
and  there  is  all  the  appearance  that  can  be  of  great  favour  to  his 
lordship.  I  mentioned  him  in  my  last,  and  I  will  now  give  you  an 
account  of  some  things  concerning  his  character,  that  1  believe  you 
don't  know.  What  I  am  going  to  say  I  am  sure  is  as  true  as  if  I 
had  been  a  transactor  in  it  mysel£  And  I  will  begin  the  relation 
with  Mr.  Lepelle,  my  Lord  Fanny's  wife's  father,  having  made  her 
a  comet  in  his  regiment  as  soon  as  she  was  bom,  which  is  no  more 
wrong  to  the  design  of  an  army  than  if  she  had  been  a  son :  and  she 
was  paid  many  years  after  she  was  a  maid  of  honour.  She  was 
extreme  forward  and  pert ;  and  my  Lord  Sunderland  got  her  a  pen- 

■  Wahnoden.  ^  John  Lord  Herrey,  fo  called  by  Pope. 
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sioD  of  the  late  King,  it  being  too  ridiculous  to  continue  her  any  longer 
an  officer  in  the  army.  And  into  the  bargain,  she  was  to  be  a  spy  ; 
but  what  she  could  tell  to  deserve  a  pension,  I  cannot  comprehend* 
However,  King  Geoige  the  First  used  to  talk  to  her  very  much ;  and 
this  encouraged  my  Lord  Fanny  and  her  to  undertake  a  very  extra- 
ordinary project:  and  she  went  to  the  drawing-room  every  night, 
and  publicly  attacked  his  Majesty  in  a  most  vehement  manner,  inso- 
much that  it  was  the  diversion  of  all  the  town ;  which  alarmed  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  the  ministry  that  governed  her,  to  that 
degree,  lest  the  King  should  be  put  in  the  opposers'  hands,  that  they 

determined  to  buy  my  Lady  H off;  and  they  gave  her  4000i  to 

desist,  which  she  did,  and  my  Lord  Fanny  bought  a  good  house  with 
it,  and  furnished  It  very  well. 


[See  p.  106.] 

London,  Much  19th,  1738. 

Mr  Lord, 

I  HAVB  received  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  11th  by  the  post,  but 
not  that  which  you  mention  by  another  hand.  And  since  you  can 
like  such  sort  of  accounts  as  I  am  able  to  give  you,  I  will  continue 
to  do  it  I  think  it  is  very  plain  now  that  bir  Robert  don't  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  make  any  proposals  where  it  was  once  suspected 
he  would.  And  his  wedding  was  celebrated  as  if  he  had  been  King 
of  France,  and  the  apartments  furnished  in  the  [ichest  manner: 
crowds  of  people  of  the  first  quality  being  presented  to  the  bride,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  a  derk  that  sung  the  psalms  in  a  church  where 
Dr.  Sacheverell  was.  After  the  struggle  among  the  court  ladies  who 
should  have  the  honour  of  presenting  her,  which  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle obtained,  it  was  thought  more  proper  to  have  her  presented  by 
one  of  her  own  family ;  otherwise  it  would  look  as  if  she  had  no  alli- 
ances :  and  therefore  that  ceremony  was  performed  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  wife,  who  was  daughter  to  my  tailor.  Lumbar.    I  read  in  a 

{>rint  lately,  that  an  old  gentleman,  very  rich,  had  married  a  maiden 
ady  with  two  fatherless  children ;  but  the  printer  did  not  then  know 
the  gentleman's  name. 


March  97th,  1738. 

....  I  THINK  I  did  not  tell  you  that  the  Duke  of  Dorset  waited 
on  my  Lady  Walpole  to  congratulate  her  marriage,  with  the  same 
ceremony  as  if  it  nad  been  one  of  the  Royal  Family,  with  his  white 
staff,  which  has  not  been  used  these  many  years,  but  when  they 
attend  the  Crown.  But  such  a  wretch  as  he  is  I  hardly  know  ;  and 
his  wife,  whose  passion  is  only  money,  assists  him  in  his  odious  affair 
with  Lady  Betty  Jermyn,  who  has  a  great  deal  to  dispose  of;  who, 
notwithstanding  the  great  pride  of  the  Berkeley  family,  married  an 
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innkeeper's  son.  But  indeed  there  was  some  reason  for  that ;  for  she 
was  ugly,  without  a  portion,  and  in  her  youth  had  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent witn  one  of  her  father's  servants ;  and  by  that  match  she  got 
money  to  entertain  herself  all  manner  of  ways.  I  tell  you  these 
things,  which  did  not  happen  in  your  time  of  knowledge,  which  is  a 
melancholy  picture  of  what  the  world  is  come  to ;  for  this  strange 
woman  has  had  a  great  influence  over  many. 


FeU  d4tfa,  1738. 

MoiTDAY  next  is  fixed  for  presenting  Mrs.  Skerrit  at  court :  and 
there  has  been  great  solicitation  from  tne  court  ladies  who  should  do 
it,  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  has  succeeded,  and  all  the 
apartment  is  made  ready  for  Sir  Robert's  lady,  at  his  house  at  the 
Cockpit'  I  never  saw  her  in  my  Ufe,  but  at  auctions ;  but  I  remem- 
ber I  liked  her  as  to  behaviour  very  well,  and  I  believe  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  sense :  and  I  am  not  one  of  the  number  that  wonder  so 
much  at  this  match ;  for  the  King  of  France  married  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  many  men  have  done  the  same  thing.  But  as  to  the 
publicy  I  do  believe  never  was  any  man  so  great  a  villain  as  Sir 
Robert 


Wednesday,  Feb.  16th,  1741. 

.  .  .  .  Some  changes  are  made  as  to  employments ;  but  very 
few  are  brought  in  but  such  as  will  be  easily  governed,  and  brought 
to  act  so  as  to  keep  their  places.  I  have  inquired  often  about  your 
lordship,  who  I  have  not  yet  heard  named  in  this  alteration.  And  I 
have  been  told  that  Lords  Chesterfield  and  Gower  are  to  have  nothing 
in  the  government,  which  I  think  a  very  ill  sign  of  what  is  intended ; 
because  that  can  be  for  no  reason  but  because  you  are  all  such  men 
as  are  incapable  of  ever  being  prevailed  on  by  any  arts  to  act  any 
thing  contrary  to  honour  and  me  true  interests  of  our  country. 

■  Where  the  Prinoe  and  FrinoeaB  of  Wales  then  resided. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESQ. 

King's  College,  Nov.  9, 1735. 

Dear  West,* 

You  expect  a  long  letter  from  me,  and  have  said  in  verse  all  that  I 
intended  to  have  said  in  far  inferior  prose.  I  intended  filling  three  or 
four  sides  with  exclamations  against  a  university  life ;  but  you  have 
showed  me  how  strongly  they  may  be  expressed  in  three  or  four  lines. 
I  can't  build  without  straw ;  nor  have  I  the  ingenuity  of  the  spider,  to 
spin  fine  lines  out  of  dirt :  a  master  of  a  coUege  would  make  but  a 
miserable  figure  as  a  hero  of  a  poem,  and  Cambridge  sophs  are  too 
low  to  intrcNluce  into  a  letter  that  aims  not  at  punning : 

Haud  eqaidem  inyideo  vati,  quern  pulpita  pucunt 

But  why  mayn't  we  hold  a  classical  correspondence  T  I  can  never 
forget  the  many  agreeable  hours  we  have  passed  in  reading  Horace 
and  Virgil ;  and  I  think  they  are  topics  will  never  grow  stale.  Let 
us  extend  the  Roman  empire,  and  cultivate  two  barbarous  towns 
o'errun  with  rusticity  and  mathematics.  The  creatures  are  so  used 
to  a  circle,  that  they  plod  on  in  the  same  eternal  round,  with  their 
whole  view  confined  to  a  punctum,  agus  nuBa  est  pars : 

*  Richard  Wert  was  the  only  son  of  the  lUght  Honourable  Richard  West,  Lord  Chan- 
eelloT  of  Ireland,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
When  this  correspondence  commences,  Mr.  West  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  Mr.  WtQ. 
pole  one  year  younger.  [West  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  1742,  at  the  premature  age  of 
twenty^ix.  He  had  a  great  genius  for  poetry.  His  correspondence  with  Gray,  and 
leveral  of  his  poems,  are  included  in  the  collection  of  letters  published  by  Mr.  Mason. 
West's  &thef  published  an  able  discourse  of  treasons  and  bills  of  attainder,  and  a  tract 
en  the  manner  of  creatine  peers.  He  also  wrote  several  essays  in  *'  The  Freethinker  ;** 
and  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  tragedy  called  **  Hecuba;'*  which  was  performed  at 
Dniry  Lane  theatre  in  1726.] 
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Their  time  a  moB^eot,  and  a  point  their  apaoe. 

Orabunt  causae  melias,  ooeUque  meatus 
Deicribent  radio,  et  tnirgentia  aidera  dioent : 
Tu  coluisBe  noTem  Mosas,  Romane,  memento; 
Urn  tibi  erunt  artes^  *,    ,    .    . 

We  have  not  the  least  poetry  stirrinff  here ;  for  I  can't  call  verses 
on  the  6th  of  November  and  30th  of  January  by  that  name,  more 
than  four  lines  on  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  epigram. 
Tydeus'  rose  and  set  at  Eton :  he  is  only  known  here  to  be  a  scholar 
of  King's.  Orosmades  and  Almanzor  are  just  the  same ;  that  is,  I 
am  almost  the  only  person  they  are  acquainted  with,  and  consequently 
the  only  person  acquainted  with  their  excellencies.  Plato  improves 
every  day;  so  does  my  friendship  with  him.  These  three  divide  my 
whole  time-^though  I  believe  you  will  guess  there  is  no  quadruple 
alliance  ;**  that  was  a  happiness  which  I  only  enjoyed  when  you  was 
at  Eton.  A  short  account  of  the  Eton  people  at  Oxford  would  much 
oblige, 

My  dear  West,  your  faithful  friend, 

—       H.  Walpole^ 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa^ 

King*B  College,  May  9, 173e. 

Dear  Sir, 

Unless  I  were  to  be  married  myself,  I  should  despair  ever  being 
able  to  describe  a  wedding  so  well  as  you  have  done :  had  I  known 
your  talent  before,  I  would  have  desired  an  epithalamium.  I  believe 
the  princess'  will  have  more  beauties  bestowed  on  her  by  the  occa- 
sional poets,  than  even  a  painter  would  afford  her.  They  will  cook 
up  a  new  Pandora,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  enclose  Hope,  that 
all  they  have  said  is  true.  A  ereat  many,  out  of  excess  of  good 
breeding,  having  heard  it  was  rude  to  talk  Latin  before  women,  pro- 
pose complimenting  her  in  English;  which  she  will  be  much  the 

*  Tydeoa,  Orosmadea,  Almanxor,  and  Plato,  were  names  which  had  been  given  by  them 
to  some  of  their  Eton  ■choolfellows. 

^  Thos  as  boys  they  had  called  the  intimacy  fenned  at  Eton  between  Walpole,  Gray, 
West,  and  Ashton. 

^  George  Montupi  was  the  son  of  Brigadier-general  Edward  Montafli],  and  nephew  to 
the  second  Earl  or  Halifax.  He  was  member  of  parliament  for  Northampton,  usher  of 
the  black  rod  in  Ireland  daring  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  ranger  of  Salsey 
Forest,  and  private  secretary  to  Lord  North  when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  [And  of 
him  **it  is  now  only  remembered,**  says  the  "Quarterly  Review,*'  voL  xix.  p.  131,  **  that 
he  was  a  gentleman-like  body  of  the  vielU  cour^  and  that  he  was  usually  attended  by  his 
brother  John,  (the  Little  John  of  WaIpole*6  correspondenoe,)  who  was  a  midshipman  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  fixmd  his  chief  occupation  in  carrying  about  his  brother's  snoffl 

<>  Augusta,  Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  married,  in  April,  1736,  to  Frederick  Lewis,  Prince 
of  Wales. 
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better  for*  I  doubt  most  of  them,  instead  of  fearing  their  compo- 
sitions should  not  be  understood,  should  fear  they  should:  they 
write  they  don't  know  what,  to  be  read  by  they  don't  know  who. 
You  have  made  me  a  very  unreasonable  request,  which  I  will 
answer  with  another  as  extraordinary:  you  desire  I  would  burn 
your  letters;  I  desire  you  would  keep  mine.  I  know  but  of  one 
way  of  making  what  I  send  you  useful,  which  is,  by  sending  you 
a  blank  sheet :  sure  you  would  not  grudge  three-pence  for  a  half- 

Cy  sheet,  when  you  give  as  much  for  one  npt  worth  a  farthing, 
drew  this  last  paragraph  on  you  by  your  exordium,  as  you  call 
it,  and  conclusion.  I  hope,  for  the  future,  our  correspondence  will 
run  a  little  more  glibly,  with  dear  George,  and  dear  Harry ;  not  as 
formally  as  if  we  were  playing  a  game  at  chess  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal ;  and  Don  Horatio  was  to  have  the  honour  of  specifying  to  Don 
Georgio,  by  an  epistle,  whither  he  would  move.  In  one  point  I  would 
have  our  correspondence  like  a  game  at  chess ;  it  should  last  all  our 
lives — but  1  hear  you  cry  check ;  adieu ! 

Dear  George,  yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Kin2*8  College,  May  6, 1736. 

Dear  George, 

I  AGREE  with  you  entirely  in  the  pleasure  you  take  in  talking  over 
old  stories,  but  can't  say  but  I  meet  every  day  with  new  circumstances,- 
which  will  be  still  more  pleasure  to  me  to  recollect.  I  think  at  our 
age  'tis  excess  of  joy,  to  think,  while  we  are  running  overpast  happi- 
nesses, that  it  is  still  in  our  power  to  enjoy  as  great.  Narrations  of 
the  greatest  actions  of  other  people  are  tedious  in  comparison  of  the 
serious  trifles  that  every  man  can  call  to  mind  of  himself  while  he 
was  learning  those  histories.  I  Youthful  passages  of  life  are  the 
chippings  of  Pitt's  diamond,  set  into  little  heart-rings  with  mottoes  jf 
the  stone  itself  more  worthy  the  filings  more  gentle  and  agreeable. 
Alexander,  at  the  head  of  me  world,  never  tasted  the  true  pleasure 
that  boys  of  his  own  age  have  enjoyed  at  the  head  of  a  school. 
Little  intrigues,  little  schemes  and  policies  engage  their  thoughts ; 
and,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  their 
middle  age  of  life,  the  mimic  republic  they  live  in  furnishes  materials 
of  conversation  for  their  latter  age;  and  old  men  cannot  be  said  to  be 
chiMren  a  second  time  with  greater  truth  from  any  one  cause,  than 
their  living  over  again  their  childhood  in  imagination.  To  reflect  on 
the  season  when  first  they  felt  the  titillation  of  love,  the  budding  pas- 
sions, and  the  first  dear  object  of  their  wishes !  how  unexperienced 
they  gave  credit  to  all  the  tales  of  romantic  loves  !  Dear  George, 
were  not  the  playing  fields  at  Eton  food  for  all  manner  of  flights  ? 
No  old  maid's  gown,  though  it  had  been  tormented  into  all  the  fashions 
from  King  James  to  King  George,  ever  underwent  so  many  transfer- 
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mations  as  those  poor  plains  have  in  my  idea.  At  first  I  was  con- 
tented with  tending  a  visionary  flock,  and  sighing  some  pastoral  name 
to  the  echo  of  the  cascade  under  the  bridge.  How  happy  should  I 
have  been  to  have  had  a  kingdom  only  for  the  pleasure  of  being  driven 
from  it,  and  living  disguised  in  an  humble  vale !  As  I  got  further 
into  Virgil  and  CTelia,  I  found  myself  transported  from  Arcadia  to 
the  garden  of  Italy ;  and  saw  Windsor  Castle  in  no  other  view  than 
the  CapitoH  immchile  saxum.  I  wish  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  ever  seem  to  be  the  senate ;  or  a  bill  appear  half  so 
agreeable  as  a  billet-doux.  You  see  how  deep  you  have  carried  rae 
into  old  stories ;  I  write  of  them  with  pleasure,  but  shall  talk  of  them 
with  more  to  you.  I  can't  say  I  am  sorry  I  was  never  quite  a  school- 
boy :  an  expedition  against  bargemen,  or  a  match  at  cricket,  may  be 
very  pretty  things  to  recollect ;  but,  thank  my  stars,  I  can  remember 
things  that  are  very  near  as  pretty.  The  beginning  of  my  Roman 
history  was  spent  in  the  asylum,  or  conversing  in  Egeria's  hallowed 

fove ;  not  in  thumping  and  pummelling  King  Amulius's  herdsmen, 
was  sometimes  troubled  with  a  rough  creature  or  two  from  the 
plough ;  one,  that  one  should  have  thought,  had  worked  with  his  head, 
as  well  as  his  hands,  they  were  both  so  callous.  One  of  the  most 
agreeable  circumstances  I  can  recollect  is  the  Triumvirate,  composed 
of  yourself,  Charles,*  and 

Your  sincere  friend* 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ, 

King's  College,  IKay  20, 1736. 

Dear  George, 

You  will  excuse  my  not  having  written  to  you,  when  you  hear  I 
have  been  a  jaunt  to  Oxford.  As  you  have  seen  it,  I  shall  only  say  I 
think  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on:  In 
our  way  thither  we  stopp^  at  the  Duke  of  Kent's*  at  Wrest*     On 

*  Colonel  Charles  Montagu,  afterwards  Lieutenant-general,  and  Kiiight  of  the  Bath, 
and  brother  of  George  Montagu.  He  married  Elizabeui  ViUiers,  Viflcoanteas  Grandiaoo, 
daughter  of  the  Ean  of  Grandiaon. 

^  Henry  de  Grey,  Duke,  Marquis,  and  ESarl  of  Kent,  son  of  Anthony  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  Lucas.  [The  duke,  who  had  been  so  created  in  1710, 
having  lost  all  bis  sons  during  his  lifetime,  obtained  a  new  patent  in  1740,  creating  him 
Marquis  Grey,  with  remainder  to  his  grand-daughter  Jemima  Canipbell,  daughter  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  Lady  Amabel  Grey,  by  her  husband  John,  third  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 
On  the  death  of  the  duke,  in  June  1740,  the  marquisate  of  Grey  and  baiony  of  Lucas, 
together  with  the  Wrest  House  and  all  the  vast  estates  of  the  dake,  devolved 
upon  his  grand-daughter,  Lady  Jemima  Campbell,  then  Lady  Jemima  Royston,  she 
haTing  married  Philip  Viscount  Royston,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  by  whom 
she  had  two  daughters,  Amabel  married  in  July  1772,  to  Lord  Polwarth,  only  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by  the  tiUe  of  Baron  Hume  of  Ber. 
wick,  and  who  died  in  1781  without  issue:  her  ladjrship  was  advanced  to  the  dignity-  of 
Countess  dc  Grey  by  letters  patent,  in  1816.  with  remainder  of  that  earldom  to  her  sister 
Mary  Jemima,  wire  of  Thomas  second  Lord  Grantham,  and  that  lady's  male  issue. 
Lady  Grantham  died  in  1830 ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  countess,  in  1833,  she  wss 
Buceeeded  under  the  patent  by  her  nephew  Lord  Grantham,  the  present  Earl  de  Grev.] 

«  Wrest  House  in  Bedfordshire.  [It  is  remarkable  that,  fiom  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  Wrest  House  has  never  remained  a  Beoond  generation  in  the  same  family,  bat  hms 
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the  great  staircase  is  a  picture  of  tbe  duchess  ;*  I  said  it  was  very 
like ;  oh,  dear  sir  1  said  Mi's,  Housekeeper,  it's  too  handsome  for  my 
lady  duchess ;  her  grace's  chia  is  much  longer  than  that. 

In  the  garden  are  monuments  in  memory  of  Lord  Harold,**  Lady 
Glenorchy,*'  the  late  duchess,*'  and  the  present  duke.  At  Lord 
Clarendon's'  at  Cornbury,^  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Vandykes ;  but 
I  had  not  time  to  take  down  any  of  their  dresses.    By  the  way,  you 

fave  me  no  account  of  the  last  masquerade.  Coming  back^  we  saw 
laston  Neston,«f  a  seat  of  Lord  Pomfret,  where  in  an  old  green- 
house is  a  wonderful  fine  statue  of  Tully,  haranguing  a  numerous 
assembly  of  decayed  emperors,  vestal  virgins  with  new  noses, 
Colossuses,  Venuses,  headless  carcases,  apd  carcaseless  heads,  pieces 
of  tombs,  and  hieroglyphics.**  I  saw  Althorp*  the  same  day,  where 
are  a  vast  many  pictures — some  mighty  good ;  a  gallery  with  the 
Windsor  beauties,  and  Lady  Bridgewater^  who  is  full  as  handsome 
as  any  of  them ;  a  bouncing  head  of,  I  believe,  Cleopatra,  called 
there  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine.  The  park  is  enchanting.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  I  was  at  Blenheim,  where  I  saw  nothing  but  a  cross  house- 
keeper, and  an  impertinent  porter,  except  a  few  pictures,  a  quarry 
of  stone  that  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  great  house,  and  about  this 
quarry,  quantities  of  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  I  think  of  her  grace  too. 

Adieu !  dear  George, 

Yours  ever. 
The  verses  are  not  published. 

descended  saccessivelj  through  females  to  the  families  of  Yorke  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
Hume  "Eail  4>f  Marehmont,  and  is  now  vested  in  that  of  Robinson  Lord  Grantham,  the 
great-great-grandson  of  the  duke.] 

*  Lady  Sophia  Bentinck,  second  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  daughter  to  William 
Earl  of  PorUand. 

^  Anthony  Earl  of  Harold,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  [Married  to  Lady  Mary 
Tailon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  He  died  without  issue,  in  1723,  in  consequence 
of  an  ear  of  barley  sticking  in  his  throat  His  widow,  who  smrvived  many  years,  after- 
wards  married  John  first  Earl  Gower.] 

'  Amabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  married  to  John  Campbell,  Lord 
Viscount  Glenorchy,  son  of  Lord  Breadalbane. 

*  Jemima,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Crewe,  and  first  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Kent 

*  Henry  Earl  of  darendoo  and  Rochester,  son  of  Laurence  Earl  of  Rochester. 
'  In  the  county  of  Oxford. 

E  Easton  Neston,  the  ancient  family  seat  of  the  Fermor  fiunily,  had  been  rebuilt  by  Sir 
William  Fermor  who  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lempster  of 
Lempster,  or  Leominster,  county  of  Hereford}  and  whose  only  son  Thomas,  second 
btron,  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Pomfret  in  1721. — E. 

^  Part  of  the  invaluable  collection  of  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel.  They  had  been  for- 
merly purchased  W  John  Lord  Jefferies,  Baron  of  Wem ;  and  in  1755  were  presented  by 
his  daughter,  the  Countess-dowager  of  Pomfret,  to  the  University  of  Oxford. — EI. 

*  The  seat  of  Charles,  fifth  Earl  of  Sunderland ;  who,  upon  the  demise  of  his  aunt 
Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  his 
illostrious  grand&ther.  Althorp  is  now  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer.  An  accoimt  of  tbe 
mansion,  its  pictures,  &.c  was  published  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  1822,  under  the  title  of 
'SSdes  Althorpiana^,**  as  a  supplement  to  his  **  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana." — E 

i  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  ^eat  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  wife  of  Scroop, 
Ear]  and  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Bridffewater.  She  died,  however,  previous  to  her  hus- 
band's advancement  to  the  dukedom.-^. 

11* 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

King's  Cc^Iege,  May  30, 1736. 

Dear  George, 

You  show  me  in  the  prettiest  manner  how  much  you  like  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter ;  1  have  heard  you  commend  him,  but  I  am  more  pleased 
with  your  tacit  approl^ation  of  writing  like  him,  prose  interspersed 
with  verse :  I  shall  send  you  soon  in  return  some  poetry  interspersed 
with  prose ;  I  mean  the  Cambridge  congratulation  with  the  notes,  as 
you  desired.     I  have  transcribed  the  greatest  part  of  what  was 
tolerable  at  the  coffee-houses ;  but  by  most  of  what  you  will  find,  you 
will  hardly  think  1  have  left  any  thing  worse  behind.    There  is  lately 
come  out  a  new  piece,  called  A  Dialogue  between  Philemon  and 
Hydaspes  on  false  religion,  by  one  Mr.  Coventiy,'  A-M.,  and  fellow, 
formerly  fellow-commoner,  of  Magdalen.    He  is  a  young  man,  but 
'tis  really  a  pretty  thing.    If  you  cannot  get  it  in  town,  I  wiU  send  it 
with  the  verses.    He  accounts  for  superstition  in  a  new  manner,  and 
I  think  a  just  one ;  attributing  it  to  disappointments  in  love.  He  don't 
resolve  it  all  into  that  bottom ;  ascribes  it  almost  wholly  as  the  source 
of  female  enthusiasm ;  and  I  dare  say  there's  ne'er  a  ffirl  from  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  four-and-twenty^  but  will  subscribe  to  his  principles, 
and  own,  if  the  dear  man  were  dead  that  she  loves,  she  would  settle 
all  her  affection  on  heaven,  whither  he  was  gone. 

Who  would  not  be  an  Artemisia,  and  raise  the  stately  mausoleum 
to  her  lord ;  then  weep  and  watch  incessant  over  it  like  the  Ephesian 
knatron ! 

I  have  heard  of  one  lady,  who  had  not  quite  so  great  a  veneration 
for  her  husband's  tomb,  but  preferred  lying  alone  in  one,  to  lying  on 
his  left  hand ;  perhaps  she  had  an  aversion  to  the  German  custonn  of 
left*handed  wives.  I  met  yesterday  with  a  pretty  little  dialogue  on 
the  subject  of  constancy ;  'tis  between  a  traveller  and  a  dove. 

Li  Pawant. 

Que  fiu8  tu  dans  ce  boin,  plaintive  ToDiturelle  7 

La  ToUftTUKKLLKi 

Je  g^mis,  j*ai  perdu  ma  compagne  Bdelle. 

Lx  Passant. 

Ne  crainB  tu  paa  que  I'obeleur 
Ne  te  fuse  mourir  codune  eUe  ? 

*  Mr.  Henry  Coventry  was  the  son  of  Henry  Coventry,  Esq.  who  had  a  good  estate  in 
Cambridgeshire.  He  was  bom  in  1710,  and  died  in  1752.  He  wrote  four  additional 
Dialo^es.    The  five  were  republished  shortly  after  his  death,  by  his  cousin,  the  Rev. 

Francis  Coventry.    The  following  is  transcribed  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cole : ' 

**When  Henry  Coventry  first  came  to  the  University,  he  was  of  a  religious  torn  of 
mind,  as  was  Mr.  Horace  Walpole ;  even  so  much  so  af  to  go  with  Ashton,  his  then 
great  friend,  to  pray  with  the  prisoners  in  the  Castle.  A^srwards,  both  Mr.  Coventry 
and  Mr.  Walpole  took  to  the  inndel  side  of  the  questioo.'* — ^E. 
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La  Touktukxlle. 
Si  ce  n*eflt  lai,  oe  sera  ma  domleur. 

'Twoold  have  been  a  little  more  apposite,  if  she  had  grieved  for 
her  lover.  I  have  ventured  to  turn  it  into  ^at  view,  lengthened  it, 
and  spoiled  it,  as  you  shall  see. 

P.— Plaintive  turtle,  oease  your  moan ; 
Hence  away ; 

In  this  dreary  wood  alooe 
Why  d'ye  Btay? 

T. — ^These  tears,  alas !  you  see  flow 
For  my  mate ! 

P. — Dread  you  not  from  net  or  bow 
Hissadfat^? 

T.— U;  ah!  if  they  neither  kill. 
Sorrow  wilL 

You  will  excuse  this  gentle  nothing,  I  mean  mine,  when  I  tell  you, 
I  translated  it  out  of  pure  good-nature  for  the  use  of  a  disconsolate 
wood-pigeon  in  our  grove,  that  was  made  a  widow  by  the  barbarity 
of  a  gun*  She  coos  and  calls  me  so  movingly,  Hwould  touch  your 
heart  to  bear  her.  I  j)rotest  to  you  it  grieves  me  to  pity  her.  She  is 
so  allicholy  as  any  thinff.  I'll  warrant  you  now  she's  as  sorrv  as 
one  of  us  would  be.  W^,  good  man,  he's  gone,  and  he  died  like  a 
lamb.  She's  an  unfortunate  woman,  but  she  must  have  patience ; 
'tis  what  we  must  all  come  to,  and  so  as  I  was  saying, 

Dear  George,  good  oye  t'ye, 

Yours  sincerely. 

P.  S.    I  don't  know  yet  when  I  shall  leave  Cambridge. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

King's  College,  Aug.  17, 1736. 

Dear  West, 

Gray  is  at  Bumham,'  and,  what  is  surprising,  has  not  been  at  Eton. 
Could  you  live  so  near  it  without  seeing  it  7  That  dear  scene  of  our 
quadruple  alliance  would  furnish  me  with  the  most  agreeable  recollec- 
tions. 'Tis  the  head  of  our  genealogical  table,  that  is  since  sprouted 
out  into  the  two  branches  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  You  seem  to 
be  the  eldest  son,  by  having  got  a  whole  inheritance  to  yourself; 
while  the  manor  of  Granta  is  to  be  divided  between  your  three 

•  Bumham,  in  Bookinghunihire,  where  fait  undo  reiided/— £. 
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younger  brothers,  Thomas  of  Lancashire/  Thomas  of  London,^  and 
Horace.  We  don't  wish  you  dead  to  enjoy  your  seat,  but  your  seat 
dead  to  enjoy  you.  I  hope  you  are  a  mere  elder  brother,  and  live 
upon  what  your  father  left  you,  and  in  the  way  you  were  brought 
up  in,  poetry :  but  we  are  supposed  to  betake  ourselves  to  some  trade, 
as  logic,  philosophy,  or  mathematics.  If  I  should  prove  a  mere 
younger  brother,  and  not  turn  to  any  profession,  would  you  receive 
me,  and  supply  me  out  of  your  stock,  where  you  have  such  plenty? 
I  have  been  so  used  to  the  delicate  food  of  Parnassus,  that  I  can 
never  condescend  to  apply  to  the  grosser  studies  of  Alma  Mater. 
Sober  cloth  of  syllogism  colour  suits  me  ill ;  or,  what's  worse,  I  hate 
clothes  that  one  must  prove  to  be  of  no  colour  at  all  If  the  Muses 
ccelique  vias  et  sidera  monstrenty  and  qud  vi^maria  alta  iumescant : 
why  accipiant :  but  'tis  thrashing  to  study  philosophy  in  the  abstruse 
authors.  I  am  not  against  cultivating  these  studies,  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly useful;  but  then  they  quite  neglect  all  polite  literature,  all  know- 
ledge of  this  world.  Indeed,  such  people  have  not  much  occasion 
for  this  latter ;  for  they  shut  themselves  up  from  it,  and  study  till  they 
know  less  than  any  one.  Great  mathematicians  have  been  of  great 
use ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  quite  unconversible :  they  frequent 
the  stars,  sub  pedibusque  vident  nubes,  but  they  can't  see  through 
them.  I  tell  you  what  I  see ;  that  by  living  amongst  them,  I  write 
of  nothing  else :  my  letters  are  all  parallelograms,  two  sides  equal 
to  two  sides ;  and  every  paragraph  an  axiom,  that  tells  you  nothing 
but  what  every  mortal  almost  knows.  By  the  way,  your  letters 
come  under  this  description ;  for  they  contain  nothing  but  what  almost 
every  mortal  knows  too,  that  knows  you — that  is,  they  are  extremely 
agreeable,  which  they  know  you  are  capable  of  making  them  : — no 
one  is  better  acquainted  with  it  than 

Your  sincere  friend. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Kmg'B  CoUege,  March  20, 1737. 

Dear  George, 

The  first  paragraph  in  my  letter  must  be  in  answer  to  the  last  in 
yours ;  though  I  should  be  glad  to  make  you  the  return  you  ask,  by 
waiting  on  you  myself.  'Tis  not  in  my  power,  from  more  circum- 
stances than  one,  which  are  needless  to  tell  you,  to  accompany  you 
and  Lord  Conway*'  to  Italy :  you  add  to  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me, 

*  Thomas  Ashton.  He  was  afterwards  fellow  of  Eton  College,  rector  of  St  Botolpb, 
Bishopsgate-street,  and  preacher  to  the  Society  of  LincolnVinn.  It  was  to  him  th&t  Mr. 
Walpole  addressed  the  poetical  epistle  from  Florence,  first  published  in  Dodslej*s  collec- 
tion of  poems. 

^  Thomas  Gray,  the  poet 

<^  Francis  Seymour  Conway,  son  of  Francis  Seymour,  Lord  Conway,  and  Clylotte, 
daughter  of  John  Shorter,  E^q.  [Sister  to  Lady  Walpole,  the  mother  of  Horace,  and 
with  her  coJieiresB  of  John  Shorter,  Esq.  lord<<nayor  of  London  in  1668,  who  died  daring 
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by  asking  it  so  kindly.  You  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to,  as  I  was 
capable,  my  dear  George,  of  making  you  forget  for  a  minute  that 
you  don't  propose  stirring  from  the  dear  place  you  are  now  in.    Pop- 

Eies  indeed  are  the  chief  flowers  in  love  nosegays,  but  they  seldom 
end  towards  the  lady ;  at  least  not  till  the  other  flowers  have  been 
gathered.  Prince  Volscius's  boots  were  made  of  love-leather,  and 
honour-leather ;  instead  of  honour,  some  people's  are  made  of  friend- 
ship ;  but  since  you  have  been  so  good  to  me  as  to  draw  on  this,  I 
can  almost  believe  you  are  equipped  for  travelling  farther  than 
Rheims.  'Tis  no  little  inducement  to  make  me  wish  myself  in  France, 
that  I  hear  gallantly  is  not  left  off  there ;  that  you  may  be  polite  and 
not  be  thought  awkward  for  it.  You  know  the  pretty  men  of  the  age 
in  England  use  the  women  with  no  more  deference  than  they  do  their 
coach-horses,  and  have  not  half  the  regard  for  them  that  they  have 
for  themselves.  •  The  little  freedoms  you  tell  me  you  use  take  off  from 
formality,  by  avoiding  which  ridiculous  extreme  we  are  dwindled  into 
the  other  barbarous  one,  rusticity.  If  you  had  been  at  Paris,  I  should 
have  inquired  about  the  new  Spanish  ambassadress,  who,  by  the 
accounts  we  have  thence,  at  her  first  audience  of  the  queen,  sat  down 
with  her  at  a  distance  that  suited  respect  and  conversation. 

Adieu,  dear  George, 
Yours  most  heartily. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Christopher  Inn,  Eton. 

The  Christopher.  Lord  !  how  great  I  used  to  think  any  body  just 
landed  at  the  Christopher !  But  here  are  no  boys  for  me  to  send  for 
— here  I  am,  like  Noah,  just  returned  into  his  old  world  again,  with 
all  sorts  of  queer  feels  about  me.  By  the  way,  the  clock  strikes  the 
old  cracked  sound — I  recollect  so  much  and  remember  so  little — and 
want  to  play  about — and  am  so  afraid  of  my  playfellows — and  am 
ready  to  shirk  Asheton — and  can't  help  making  fun  of  myself— and 
envy  a  dame  over  the  way,  that  has  just  locked  in  her  boarders,  and  is 

ijoing  to  sit  down  in  a  little  hot  parlour  to  a  very  bad  supper,  so  com- 
brlably !  and  I  could  be  so  jolly  a  dog  if  I  did  not  faty  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  first  time  the  world  was  ever  applicable  to  me.  In  short, 
I  should  be  out  of  all  bounds  if  I  was  to  tell  you  half  I  feel,  how  young 
again  I  am  one  .minute,  and  how  old  the  next.  But  do  come  and 
feel  with  me,  when  you  will — to-morrow — adieu !     If  I  don't  compose 

his  mayoralty,  from  a  j&Il  off  his  horse,  under  Newgfate,  as  he  was  goine  to  proclaim 
Btrtholomew  Fair.  Lady  Walpole  died  in  the  Aus^t  of  the  year  in  which  the  present 
letter  was  written,  and  sir  Robert  soon  afterwards  married  Miss  Skerrit  Walpole^s 
weU-known  fondness  for  his  mother  is  alluded  to  by  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  West,  dated  23d 
Auput,  1737 : — ••  But  wWle  I  write  to  you,  I  hear  the  bad  news  of  Lady  Walpole's  death, 
on  Saturday  night  last.  Forgive  me  if  the  thought  of  what  my  poor  Horace  must  ftel 
on  that  aocoont  obliges  me  to  have  done."] 
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myself  a  little  more  before  Sunday  morning,  when  Asheton  is  to 
preach,  I  shall  certainly  be  in  a  bill  far  laughing  at  church  ;  but  how 
to  help  it,  to  see  him  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  last  time  I  saw  him  here,, 
was  standing  up  funking  over  against  a  conduit  to  be  catechised. 

Good  night;  yours. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

Parifl,  April  21.  N.  S.  1739." 

Dear  West, 

You  figure  us  in  a  set  of  pleasures,  which,  believe  me,  we  do  not 
find ;  cards  and  eating  are  so  universal,  that  they  absorb  all  variation 
0f  pleasures.  The  operas,  indeed,  are  much  frequented  three  times  a 
week;  but  to  me  they  would  be  a  greater  penance  than  eating  maigre: 
their  music  resembles  a  gooseberry  tart  as  much  as  it  does  harmony. 
We  have  not  yet  been  at  the  Italian  playhouse :  scarce  any  one  goes 
there.  Their  best  amusement,  and  which,  in  some  parts,  beats  ours, 
is  the  comedy ;  three  or  four  of  the  actors  excel  any  we  have :  but 
then  to  this  nobody  goes,  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  fashionable  nights;  and 
then  they  go,  be  the  play  good  or  bad — except  on  Moliere's  nights, 
whose  pieces  they  are  quite  weary  of.  Gray  and  I  have  been  at  the 
Avare  to-night :  I  cannot  at  all  commend  their  performance  of  it. 
Last  night  I  was  in  the  Place  de  Louis  le  Grand  (a  regular  octagon, 
uniform,  and  the  houses  handsome,  though  not  so  large  as  Golden- 
square),  to  see  what  they  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  burials  that  ever 
was  in  France.  It  was  the  Duke  de  Tresmes,  governor  of  Paris  and 
marshal  of  France.  It  began  on  foot  from  his  palace  to  his  parish- 
church,  and  from  thence  in  coaches  to  the  opposite  end  of  Paris,  to 
be  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Celestins,  where  is  his  family  vault. 
About  a  week  ago,  we  happened  to  see  the  grave  digging,  as  we 
went  to  see  the  chux'ch,  which  is  old  and  small,  but  fuller  of  fine 
ancient  monuments  than  any,  except  St.  Denis,  which  we  saw  on  the 
road,  and  excels  Westminster;  for  the  windows  are  all  painted  in 
mosaic,  and  the  tombs  as  fresh  and  well  preserved  as  if  they  were  of 
yesterday.  In  the  Celestins'  church  is  a  votive  column  to  Francis  XL, 
which  says  that  it  is  one  assurance  of  his  being  immortalized,  to  have 
had  the  martyr  Mary  Stuart  for  his  wife.  After  this  long  digression 
I  returned  to  the  burial,  which  was  a  most  vile  thing.  A  long  proces- 
sion of  flambeaux  and  friars;  no  plumes,  trophies,  banners,  led  horses^ 
scutcheons,  or  open  chariots ;  nothing  but 

friars, 

White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  tnunpery.  <^ 

■  Mr.  Walpde  left  Cambrid^  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1738,  and  in  March  1739 
began  hb  travels  by  going  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gray. 
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This  goodly  ceremony  began  at  nine  at  night,  and  did  not  finish  till 
three  this  morning;  for,  each  church  they  passed,  they  stopped  for  a 
hymn  and  holy  water.  By  the  by,  some  of  these  choice  monks,  who 
watched  the  body  while  it  lay  in  state,  fell  asleep  one  night,  and  let 
the  tapers  catch  fire  of  the  rich  velvet  mantle  lined  with  ermine  and 

E!)wdered  with  sold  flower-de-luces,  which  melted  the  lead  coffin,  and 
unit  off  the  feet  of  the  deceased  before  it  wakened  them.  The 
French  love  show ;  but  there  is  a  meanness  reigns  through  it  all.  At 
the  house  where  I  stood  to  see  this  procession,  the  room  was  hung 
with  crimson  damask  and  gold,  and  the  windows  were  mended  in  ten 
or  a  dozen  places  with  paper.  At  dinner  they  give  you  three  courses ; 
but  a  third  of  the  dishes  is  patched  up  with  salads,  butter,  pufF- 
paste,  or  some  such  miscarriage  of  a  dish.  None,  but  Germans, 
wear  fine  clothes ;  but  their  coaches  are  tawdry  enough  for  the  wed- 
ding of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  You  would  laugh  extremely  at  their 
signs :  some  live  at  the  Y  grec,  some  at  Venus's  toilette,  and  some  at 
the  sucking  cat  You  womd  not  easily  guess  their  notions  of  honour: 
ril  tell  you  one :  it  is  very  dishonourable  for  any  gentleman  not  to  be 
in  the  armv,  or  in  the  king's  service  as  they  call  it,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
honour to  keep  public  gaming-houses :  there  are  at  least  an  hundred 
and  fifty  people  of  the  first  quality  in  Paris  who  live  by  it.  You  may 
go  into  their  houses  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  find  hazardf, 
pharaoh,  &c.  The  men  who  keep  the  hazard-table  at  the  Duke  de 
Gesvres'  pay  him  twelve  guineas  each  night  for  the  privilege. 
Even  the  princesses  of  the  blood  are  dirty  enough  to  have  shares  in 
the  banks  kept  at  their  houses.  We  have  seen  two  or  three  of 
them;  but  they  are  not  young,  nor  remarkable  but  for  wearing 
their  red  of  a  deeper  dye  than  other  women,  though  all  use  it  extra- 
vagantly. 

The  weather  is  still  so  bad,  that  we  have  not  made  any  excursions 
to  see  Versailles  and  the  environs,  not  even  walked  in  the  Thuil- 
leries ;  but  we  have  seen  almost  every  thing  else  that  is  worth  seeing 
in  Paris,  though  that  is  very  considerable.  They  beat  us  vastly  in 
buildings,  both  in  number  and  magnificence.  The  tombs  of  Richelieu 
and  Mazarine  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  Quatre  Nations  are 
wonderfully  fine,  especially  the  former.  We  have  seen  very  little  of 
the  people  themselves,  who  are  not  inclined  to  be  propitious  to 
strangers,  especially  if  they  do  not  play,  and  speak  the  language 
readiw.  There  are  many  English  here :  Lord  Holderness,  Conwa}r* 
and  Clinton,*  and  Lord  George    Bentinck;*   Mr.  Brand,*  Ofiley, 

*  Francifl,  seoond  Lord  ConWay,  in  1750,  created  Visoonnt  Beaachamp  and  Earl  of 
Hertford,  and  in  1793,  Earl  of  Yarmouth  and  Marquis  of  Hertford.  He  waa  the  elder 
brother  of  General  Conway,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  Marquis. 

^  Hugh  Fortescne,  in  whoee  nvoar  the  abeyance  into  which  the  barony  of  Clinton 
htd  fallen  on  the  death  of  Edward,  thirteenth  Baron  Clinton,  was  terminated  by  writ  df 
•ommoiis,  in  1721.    He  was  created,  in  1746,  Lord  Fortescue  and  Earl  of  Clinton ;  and 
died  unmarried,  in  1751^ — E. 

*  Son  of  Henry,  second  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Portland ;  he  died  in  1759.— E. 

*  Mr.  Brand  of  the  Hoo,  in  Hertfordshire,  who  afterwards  married  Lady  Caroline 
Fierrepoint,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston  by  his  second  wife,  and  half-sister  of  Lady 
Maty  Wortley.— £. 
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Frederic,  Frampton,  Bonfoy,  &c.  Sir  John  Cotton's  son  and  a  Mr. 
Vernon  of  Cambridge  passed  through  Paris  last  week.  We  shall 
stay  here  about  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then  go  to  Rheims  with  Mr. 
Conway  for  two  or  three  months.  When  you  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you ;  and  any  news.  If  we  did 
not  remember  there  was  such  a  place  as  England,  we  should  know 
nothing  of  it^  the  French  never  mention  it,  unless  it  happens  to  be  in 
one  of  their  proverbs.    Adieu ! 

Yours  ever. 

To-morrow  we  so  to  the  Cid.    They  have  no  farces,  but  petites 
pieces  like  our  Devd  to  Pay. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

From  Parifl,  1739. 

Dear  West, 

I  SHOULD  think  myself  to  blame  not  to  try  to  divert  you,  when  you 
tell  me  I  can.  From  the  air  of  your  letter  you  seem  to  want  amuse- 
ment, that  is,  you  want  spirits.  1  would  recommend  to  you  certain 
little  employments  that  I  know  of,  and  that  belong  to  you,  but  that  I 
ima^ne  bodily  exercise  is  more  suitable  to  your  complaint  If  you 
woiHd  promise  me  to  read  them  in  the  Temple  garden,  I  would  send 
you  a  little  packet  of  plays  and  pamphlets  that  we  have  made  up,  and 
intend  to  despatch  to  Dick's  the  first  opportunity.  Stand  by,  clear  the 
way,  make  room  for  the  pompous  appearance  of  Versailles  le  Grand! 

But  no:  it  fell  so  short  of  my  idea  of  it,  mine,  that  I  have 

resigned  to  Gray  the  office  of  writing  its  panegyric'  He  likes  it 
They  say  I  am  to  like  it  better  next  Sunday ;  when  the  sun  is  to 
shine,  the  king  is  to  be  fine,  the  water-works  are  to  play,  and  the  new 
knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  to  be  installed !  Ever  since  Wednes- 
day, the  day  we  were  there,  we  have  done  nothing  but  dispute  about 
it  They  say,  we  did  not  see  it  to  advantage,  that  we  ran  through 
the  apartments,  saw  the  garden  en  passantf  and  slubbered  over 
Trianon.  I  say,  we  saw  nothing.  However  we  had  time  to  see  that 
the  great  front  is  a  lumber  of  littlenesses,  composed  of  black  brick, 
stuck  full  of  bad  old  busts,  and  fringed  with  gold  rails.  The  rooms 
are  all  small,  except  the  ^reat  gallery,  which  is  noble,  but  totally 
wainscoted  with  looking-glass.  The  garden  is  littered  with  statues 
and  fountains,  each  of  which  has  its  tutelary  deity.  In  particular,  the 
elementary  god  of  fire  solaces  himself  in  one.  In  another,  Enceladus, 
in  lieu  of  a  mountain,  is  overwhelmed  with  many  waters.  There  are 
avenues  of  water-pots,  who  disport  themselves  much  in  squirting  up 

*  For  6ray*8  description  of  Versailles,  which  he  styles  **  a  huge  heap  of  littleness,**  see 
his  letter  to  West  of  the  22d  of  May,  1739,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  of  the  edition  of  his  works, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitfbrd.— E. 
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cascadelins.  In  short,  'tis  a  garden  for  a  great  child.  Such  was 
Louis  Quatorze,  who  is  here  seen  in  his  proper  colours,  where  he 
commanded  in  person,  unassisted  by  his  armies  and  generals,  and  left 
to  the  pursuit  ol  his  own  puerile  ideas  of  glory. 

We  saw  last  week  a  place  of  another  kind  and  which  has  more  the 
air  of  what  it  would  be,  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  met  with  :  it  was 
the  convent  of  the  Chartreux.  All  the  conveniences,  or  rather  (if 
there  was  such  a  word)  all  the  adaplmenis  are  assembled  here,  that 
melancholy,  meditation,  selfish  devotion/  and  despair  would  require. 
But  yet  'tis  pleasing.  Soften  the  terms,  and  mellow  the  uncouth 
horror  that  reigns  here  but  a  little,  and  'tis  a  charming  solitude.  It 
stands  on  a  large  space  of  ground,  is  old  and  irregular.  The  chapel 
is  gloomy :  behind  it,  through  some  dark  passages,  you  pass  into  a 
large  obscure  hall,  which  looks  like  a  combination-chamber  for  some 
hellish  council.  The  large  cloister  surrounds  their  burying-ground. 
The  cloisters  are  very  narrow  and  very  long,  and  let  into  the  cells, 
which  are  built  like  huts  detached  from  each  other.  We  were  carried 
into  one,  where  lived  a  middle-aged  man  not  long  initiated  into  the 
order.  He  was  extremely  civil,  and  called  himself  Dom  Victor.  We 
have  promised  to  visit  him  often.  Their  habit  is  all  white:  but 
besides  this,  he  was  infinitely  clean  in  his  person ;  and  his  apartment 
and  garden,  which  he  keeps  and  cultivates  without  any  assistance,  was 
neat  to  a  degree.  He  has  four  little  rooms,  furnished  in  the  prettiest 
manner,  and  hung  with  good  prints.  One  of  them  is  a  library,  and 
another  a  gallery.  He  has  several  canary-birds  disposed  in  a  pretty 
manner  in  breeding-cages.  In  his  garden  was  a  bed  of  good  tulips 
in  bloom,  flowers  and  fruit-trees,  and  all  neatly  kept  They  are  per- 
mitted at  certain  hours  to  talk  to  strangers,  but  never  to  one  another, 
or  to  go  out  of  their  convent.  But  what  we  chiefly  went  to  see  was 
the  small  cloister,  with  the  history  of  St  Bruno,  their  founder,  painted 
by  Le  Sceur.  It  consists  of  twenty-two  pictures,  the  figures  a  good 
deal  less  than  life.  But  sure  they  are  amazing!  I  don't  know  what 
Raphael  may  be  in  Rome,  but  these  pictures  excel  all  I  have  seen  in 
Paris  and  England.  The  figure  of  the  dead  man  who  spoke  at  his 
burial,  contains  all  the  strongest  and  horridest  ideas,  of  ghastliness,  hy- 
pocrisy discovered,  and  the  height  of  damnation,  pain  and  cursing.  A 
Benedictine  monk,  who  was  there  at  the  same  time,  said  to  me  of 
this  picture :  Oest  une  fable,  mais  on  la  croyoit  autrefois.  Another, 
ii<rho  showed  me  relics  in  one  of  their  churches,  expressed  as  much 
ridicule  for  them.  The  pictures  I  have  been  speaking  of  are  ill  pre- 
served,  and  some  of  the  finest  heads  defaced,  which  was  done  at  first 

by  a  rival  of  Le  Soeur's. Adieu  I  dear  West,  take  care  of  your 

health ;  and  some  time  or  other  we  will  talk  over  all  these  things  with 
more  pleasure  than  I  have  had  in  seeing  them. 

Yours  ever. 


VOL.  1.  12 
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TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

Rheima,*  June  18, 1739.  N.  a 

Dear  West, 

How  I  am  to  fill  up  this  letter  is  not  easy  to  divine.  I  have  coih 
sented  that  Gray  shall  give  an  account  of  our  situation  and  proceed- 
ings ;*•  and  have  left  myself  at  the  mercy  of  my  own  invention — a 
most  terrible  resource,  and -which  I  shall  avoid  applying  to  if  I  can 
possibly  help  it  I  had  prepared  the  ingredients  for  a  description  of 
a  ball,  and  was  just  ready  to  serve  it  up  to  you,  but  he  has  plucked  it 
from  me.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  give  you  an  account  of  a  par- 
ticular song  and  dance  in  it,  and  was  determined  to  write  the  words 
and  sing  the  tune  just  as  I  folded  up  my  letter :  but  as  it  would,  ten  to 
one,  be  opened  before  it  gets  to  you,  I  am  forced  to  lay  aside  this 
thought,  though  an  admirsSile  one.  Well,  but  now  I  have  put  it  into 
your  head,  I  suppose  you  won't  rest  without  it  For  that  individual 
one,  believe  me  'tis  nothing  without  the  tune  and  the  dance ;  but  to 
stay  vour  stomach,  I  will  send  you  one  of  their  vaudevilles  or  ballads,'' 
which  they  sing  at  the  comedy  after  their  petites  pihces. 

You  must  not  wonder  if  all  my  letters  resemble  dictionaries,  with 
French  on  one  side  and  English  on  t'other ;  I  deal  in  nothing  else  at 
present,  and  talk  a  couple  of  words  of  each  language  alternately  from 
morning  till  night  This  has  put  my  mouth  a  little  out  of  tune  at 
present ;  but  I  am  trying  to  recover  the  use  of  it  by  reading  the  news- 
papers aloud  at  breakfast,  and  by  chewing  the  title-pages  of  all  tnj 
English  books.  Besides  this,  I  have  paraphrased  half  of  the  first  act 
of  your  new  Gustavus,**  which  was  sent  us  to  Paris :  a  most  dainty 
peiformance,  and  just  what  you  say  of  it  Good  night,  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  tired :  if  you  are  not,  I  am. 

Yours  ever. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  £Sa 

Rheims,  Jalj  20, 1789. 

GrRAY  says,  Indeed  you  ought  to  write  to  West — Lord,  child,  so  I 
would,  if  I  knew  what  to  write  about  If  I  were  in  London  and  he 
at  Rheims,  I  would  send  him  volumes  about  peace  and  war,  Spaniards, 

*  Mr.  Walpole,  with  his  cousin  Henry  Seymour  Conway  and  Mr.  Oray,  resided  throe 
months  at  Rheims,  principally  to  aoqnire  the  French  language. 

^  Gray's  letter  to  West  has  not  been  presenred ;  but  one  addressed  to  his  mother,  on 
the  3l8t  of  June,  containing  an  account  of  Rheims  and  the  society,  is  printed  in  his 
Werks.  toL  u.  p.  50-— E. 

*  This  ballad  does  not  appear. 

*  The  tragedy  of  "Gustavus  Va8a,"byHenry  Brooke,  author  of  "The  Fool  of  Quality." 
It  was  rehearsed  at  Drury  Lane ;  but,  as  it  was  supposed  to  saUrize  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
it  was  prohibited  to  be  acted.  This,  however,  did  Brooke  no  injury,  as  he  was 
CBOOoraged  to  publish  the  play  by  subscription.— E. 
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camps,  and  conventions ;  but  d'ye  think  he  cares  sixpence  to  know 
who  is  gone  to  Compiegne,  and  when  they  come  back,  or  who 
won  and  lost  four  livres  at  quadrille  last  night  at  Mr.  Cockbert's? — 
No,  but  you  may  tell  him  what  you  have  heard  of  Compiegne ;  that 
they  have  balls  twice  a  week  after  the  play,  and  that  the  Count  d'Eu 
gave  the  king  a  most  flaring  entertainment  in  the  camp,  where  the 
Polysone  was  represented  in  flowering  shrubs.  Dear  West,  these 
are  the  things  I  must  tell  you ;  I  don't  know  how  to  make  'em  look 
significant,  unless  you  will  be  a  Rhemois  for  a  little  moment'  I 
wonder  you  can  stay  out  of  the  city  so  long,  when  we  are  going  to 
have  all  manner  of  diversions.  The  comedians  return  hither  from 
Compiegne  in  eight  days,  for  example ;  and  in  a  very  little  of  time  one 
attends  the  regiment  of  the  king,  three  battalions  and  an  hundred  of 
officers;  all  men  of  a  certain  mshion,  very  amiable,  and  who  know 
their  world.  Our  women  grow  more  gay,  more  Kvely,  from  day  to 
day,  in  expecting  them ;  Mademoiselle  la  Reine  is  brewing  a  wash  of 
a  fioer  dye,  and  brushing  up  her  eyes  for  their  arrival  La  Barone 
already  counts  upon  fifteen  of  them :  and  Madame  Lelu,  finding  her 
linen  robe  conceals  too  many  beauties,  has  bespoke  one  of  gauze. 

I  won't  plague  you  any  longer  with  people  you  don't  know,  I  mean 
French  ones ;  for  you  must  absolutely  hear  of  an  Englishman  that 
lately  appeared  at  Rheims.  About  two  days  ago,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  about  an  hour  after  dinner,— -from  all  which  you 
may  conclude  we  dine  at  two  o'clock, — as  we  were  picking  our  teeth 
round  a  littered  table  and  in  a  crumby  room.  Gray  in  an  undress,  Mr. 
Conway  in  a  morning  gray  coat,  and  I  in  a  trim  white  night-gown 
and  slippers^  very  much  out  of  order,  with  a  very  little  cold,  a 
message  discomposed  us  all  of  a  sudden,  with  a  service  to  Mr. 
WalpoJe  from  Mr.  More,  and  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  would  wait  on 
him.  We  scuttled  upstairs  in  great  confusion,  but  with  no  other 
damage  than  the  flingin<2:  down  two  or  three  glasses  and  the  dropping 
a  slipper  by  the  way.  Having  ordered  the  room  to  be  cleaned  out, 
and  sent  a  very  civil  response  to  Mr.  More,  we  began  to  consider  who 
Mr.  More  should  be.  Is  it  Mr.  More  of  Paris  ?  No.  Oh,  'tis  Mr. 
More,  my  Lady  Teynham's  husband  ?  No,  it  can't  be  he.  A  Mr. 
More,  then,  that  lives  in  the  Halifax  family  1  No.  In  short,  after 
thinking  of  ten  thousand  more  Mr.  Mores,  wc  concluded  it  could 
never  be  a  one  of  'em.  By  this  time  Mr.  More  arrives ;  but  such  a 
Mr.  More !  a  young  gentleman  out  of  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  who  has 
never  been  in  England,  but  has  got  all  the  ordinary  language  of  that 
kingdom  ;  has  been  two  years  at  Paris,  where  he  dined  at  an  ordinary 
with  the  refugee  Irish,  and  learnt  fortifications,  which  he  does  not  un- 
derstand at  all,  and  which  yet  is  the  only  thing  he  knows.  In  short, 
he  is  a  young  swain  of  very  uncouth  phrase,  inarticulate  speech,  and 
no  ideas.  This  hopeful  child  is  riding  post  into  Lorrain,  or  any 
where  else,  he  is  not  certain ;  for  if  there  is  a  war  he  shall  go.  home 

*  The  three  foUdwing  pangiaphs  &re  a  literal  translation  of  French  ezpreMiona  to  the 
■uneunpoft. 
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again :  for  we  must  give  the  Spaniards  another  drubbing,  you  know ; 
and  if  the  Dutch  do  but  join  us,  we  shall  blow  up  all  the  ports  in 
Europe ;  for  our  ships  are  our  bastions,  and  our  ravelines,  and  our 
hornworks ;  and  there's  a  devilish  wide  ditch  for  'em  to  pass,  which 
they  can't  fill  up  with  things — Here  Mr.  Conway  helped  him  to  fascines. 
By  this  time  I  imagine  you  have  laughed  at  him  as  much,  and  were 
as  tired  of  him  as  we  were ;  but  he's  gone.  This  is  the  day  that 
Gray  and  I  intended  for  the  first  of  a  southern  circuit ;  but  as  Mr. 
Selwyn  and  George  Montagu  design  us  a  visit  here,  we  have  put  off 
our  journey  for  some  weeks.  When  we  get  a  little  farther,  I  hope 
our  memories  will  brighten :  at  present  they  are  but  dull,  dull  as 

Your  humble  servant  ever. 

P.  S.  I  thank  you  ten  thousand  times  for  your  last  letter :  when  I 
have  as  much  wit  and  as  much  poetry  in  me,  I'll  send  you  as  good  an 
one.     Good  night,  child  1 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

From  a  Hamlet  amoiiF  the  Mountains  of  SaTor, 
Sept  3b,  1739,  N.  S. 

Precifiges,  mountains,  torrents,  wolves,  rumblings,  Salvator  Rosa 
-the  pomp  of  our  park  and  the  meekness  of  our  palace !  Here 
we  are,  the  lonely  lords  of  glorious  desolate  prospects.  I  have  kept 
a  sort  of  resolution  which  I  made,  of  not  writing  to  you  as  long  as  I 
stayed  in  France ;  I  am  now  a  quarter  of  an  hour  out  of  it,  and  write 
to  you.  Mind,  'tis  three  months  since  we  heard  from  you.  I  begin 
this  letter  among  the  clouds;  where  I  shall  finish,  my  neighbour 
Heaven  probably  knows :  'tis  an  odd  wish  in  a  mortal  letter,  to  hope 
not  to  finish  it  on  this  side  the  atmosphere.  You  will  have  a  billet 
tumble  to  you  from  the  stars  when  you  least  think  of  it ;  and  that  I 
should  write  it  too  !  Lord,  how  potent  that  sounds !  But  I  am  to 
undergo  many  transmigrations  betore  I  come  to  "  yours  ever."  Yes- 
terday I  was  a  shepherd  of  Dauphin^ ;  to-day  an  Alpine  savage ;  to- 
morrow a  Carthusian  monk ;  and  Friday  a  Swiss  Calvinist  I  have 
one  quality  which  I  find  remains  with  me  in  all  the  worlds  and  in  all 
ethers  ;  I  brought  it  with  me  from  your  world,  and  am  admired  for 
it  in  this — ^tis  my  esteem  for  you ;  this  is  a  common  thought  among 
you,  and  you  will  laugh  at  it,  but  it  is  new  here :  as  new  to  remember 
one's  friends  in  the  world  one  has  left,  as  for  you  to  remember  those 
you  have  lost 

Aiz  in  Savoy,  Sept  30th. 

We  are  this  minute  come  in  here,  and  here's  an  awkward  abb^  this 
minute  come  into  us.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  sit  down.  Out,  out, 
ouu  He  has  ordered  us  a  radish  soup  for  supper,  and  has  brought  a 
chess-board  to  play  with  Mr.  Conway.  I  have  left  'em  in  the  act, 
and  set  down  to  write  to  you.    Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  the 
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prospect  we  saw  yesterday  ?  I  never  did.  We  rode  three  leagues 
to  see  the  Grande  Chartreuse ;'  expected  bad  roads  and  the  finest  con- 
vent in  the  kingdom.  We  were  disappointed  pro  and  con.  The 
building  is  large  and  plain,  and  has  nothing  remarkable  but  its  primi- 
tive simplicity ;  they  entertained  us  in  the  neatest  manner,  with  eggs, 
pickled  salmon,  dried  fish,  conserves,  cheese,  butter,  grapes,  and  figs, 
and  pressed  us  mightily  to  lie  there.  We  tumbled  into  the  hands  ojf 
a  lay-brother,  who,  unluckily  having  the  charge  of  the  meal  and  bran, 
showed  us  little  besides.  They  desired  us  to  set  down  our  names  in 
the  list  of  strangers,  where  among  others,  we  found  two  mottoes  of 
our  countrymen,  for  whose  stupidity  and  brutality  we  blushed.  The 
first  was  of  Sir  J  *  ♦  *  D  ♦  *  *,  who  had  wrote  down  the  first  stanza 
of  Justiun  4"  tenacem^  altering  the  last  line  to  Menie  quaiii  Carthu- 
siana.  The  second  was  of  one  D  *  *,  Ccdum  ipsum  petimtis  stiJiitid  ; 
4*  hie  ventri  indico  hellunu  The  Goth  1 — But  the  road,  West,  the  road ! 
winding  round  a  prodigious  mountain,  and  surrounded  with  others, 
all  shagged  with  hanging  woods,  obscured  with  pines,  or  lost  in  clouds  I 
Below,  a  torrent  breaking  through  clifis,  and  tumbling  through  frag- 
ments of  rocks  1  Sheets  of  cascades  forcing  their  silver  speed  down 
channelled  precipices,  and  hasting  into  the  roughened  river  at  the 
bottom !  Now  and  then  an  old  foot-bridge,  with  a  broken  rail,  a 
leaning  cross,  a  cottage,  or  the  ruin  of  an  hermitage  1  This  sounds 
too  bombast  and  too  romantic  to  one  that  has  not  seen  it,  too  cold  for 
one  that  has.  If  I  could  send  you  my  letter  post  between  two  lovely 
tempests  that  echoed  each  other's  wrath,  you  might  have  some  idea 
of  this  noble  roaring  scene,  as  you  were  reading  it.  Almost  on  the 
summit,  upon  a  fine  verdure,  but  without  any  prospect,  stands  the 
Chartreuse.  We  staved  there  two  hours,  rode  back  through  this 
charming  picture,  wished  for  a  painter,  wished  to  be  poets !  Need  I 
tell  you  we  wished  for  you  ?    Good  night ! 

Geneva,  Oct  2. 

By  beginning  a  new  date,  I  should  begin  a  new  letter ;  but  I  have 
seen  noming  yet,  and  the  post  is  going  out :  'tis  a  strange  tumbled 
dab,  and  dirty  too,  I  am  sending  you ;  but  what  can  I  do  f  There  is 
no  possibility  of  writing  such  a  long  history  over  again.  I  find  there 
are  many  English  in  the  town ;  Lord  Brook,**  Lord  Mansel,*  Lord 
Hervey's  eldest  son,*  and  a  son  of — of  Mars  and  Venus,  or  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  or,  in  short,  of .    This  is  the  boy,  in  the 

*  It  was  on  renBiting  it,  when  retarninff  to  Enffland  afler  hu  anfortanate  quarrel  with 
Walpole,  that  Gray  inflcribed  his  beantiftU  *«  Alcuc  Ode'*  in  the  album  of  the  fathers  of 
this  monaatery.    6ray'a  account  of  this  gprand  scene,  where  **  not  a  precipice,  not  a  tor^ 
rent,  not  a  clifl^  but  is  pregnant  with  religion  and  poetry,**  will  be  found  in  his  letter  to 
West,  dated  Turin,  Nov.  16,  N.  S.  1739.    V^Torks,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.— E. 

*>  Francis  Lord  Brooke,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  Brooke  in  1746^-E. 

<  Thomas  Lord  ManseU,  who  died  in  1743,  without  issue.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
title  by  his  uncles  Christopher  and  Bussy ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  ktter  in  1744,  it 
became  extinct — K 

^  George  William  Hervey,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Earl  of  Brurtol  in  1751, 
and  died  unmarried  in  1775«— E. 

12* 
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bow  of  whose  hat  Mr.  Hedges  pinned  a  pretty  epigram,  I  don't 
know  if  you  ever  heard  it ;  I'll  suppose  you  oever  did,  because  it 
will  fill  up  my  letter : 

Give  bat  Cupid's  dart  to  me. 
Another  Cupid  I  shall  be : 
No  more  disUngruish'd  from  the  other, 
Than  Venus  would  be  from  my  mother. 

Scandal  says,  Hedges  thought  the  two  last  very  like ;  and  it  says  too, 
that  she  was  not  his  enemy  for  thinking  so* 

Adieu !  Gray  and  I  return  to  Lyons  in  three  days.  Harry*  stays 
here.  Perhaps  at  our  return  we  may  find  a  letter  from  you :  it  ought 
to  be  very  full  of  excuses,  for  you  have  been  a  lazy  creature :  I  hope 
you  have,  for  I  would  pot  owe  your  silence  to  any  other  reason, 
Vours  ever. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESQ. 

Turin,  Nov.  U,  1739,  N.  S. 

So,  as  the  song  says,. we  are  in  fair  Italy !  I  wonder  we  are;  for, 
on  the  very  highest  precipice  of  Mount  Cenis,  the  dqvil  of  discord,  in 
the  similitude  of  sour  wine,  had  got  amongst  our  Alpine  savages,  and 
set  them  a-fighting  with  Gray  and  me  in  the  chairs :  they  rushed  him 
by  me  on  a  crag,  where  there  was  scarce  room  for  a  cloven  foot. 
The  least  slip  had  tumbled  us  into  such  a  fog,  and  such  an  eternity, 
as  we  should  never  have  found  our  way  out  of  again.  We  were  eight 
days  in  coming  hither  from  Lyons ;  the  four  last  in  crossing  the  Alps. 
Such  uncouth  rocks,  and  such  uncomely  inhabitants  1^  My  dear  West, 
I  hope  I  shall  never  see  them  again !  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis  we 
were  obliged  to  quit  our  chaise,  which  was  taken  all  to  pieces  and 
loaded  on  mules;  and  we  were  carried  in  low  arm-chairs  on  poles, 
swathed  in  beaver  bonnets,  beaver  gloves,  beaver  stockings,  muffs, 
and  bearskins.  When  we  came  to  the  top,  behold  the  snows  fallen ! 
and  such  quantities,  and  conducted  by  such  heavy  clouds  that  hung 
Routing,  that  I  thought  we  could  never  have  waded  through  them. 
The  descent  is  two  leagues,  but  steep  and  rough  as  O  *  *  *  *  father's 
face,  over  which,  you  know,  the  devil  walked  with  hobnails  in  his 
shoes.  •  But  the  dexterity  and  nimbleness  of  the  mountaineers  are  in- 
conceivable :  they  run  with  you  down  steeps  and  frozen  precipices, 
where  no  man,  as  men  are  now,  could  possibly  walk.  We  had 
twelve  men  and  nine  mules  to  carry  us,  our  servants,  and  baggage, 
and  were  above  five  hours  in  this  agreeable  jaunt!  The  day  before, 
I  had  a  cruel  accident,  and  so  extraordinary  an  one,  that  it  seems  to 
touch  upon  the  traveller.  I  had  brought  with  me  a  little  black  spaniel 
of  King  Charles's  breed ;  but  the  prettiest,  fattest,  dearest  creature ! 

*  Mr.  Conway. 
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I  had  let  it  oat  of  the  chaise  for  the  air,  and  it  was  waddling  along 
close  to  the  head  of  the  horses,  on  the  top  of  the  highest  Alps,  by  the 
side  of  a  wood  of  firs.  There  darted  out  a  young  wolf,  seized  poor 
dear  Tory'  by  the  throat,  and,  before  we  could  possibly  prevent  it, 
sprung  up  the  side  of  the  rock  and  carried  him  off.  The  postilion 
jumped  off  and  struck  at  him  with  his  whip,  but  in  vain.  I  saw  it 
and  screamed,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  road  was  so  narrow,  that  the  ser- 
vants that  were  behind  could  not  get  by  the  chaise  to  shoot  him. 
What  is  the  extraordinary  part  is,  that  it  was  but  two  o'clock,  and 
broad  sunshine.  It  was  shocking  to  see  any  thing  one  loved  run  away 
with  to  so  horrid  a  death. 

Just  coming  out  of  Chamberri,  which  is  a  little  nasty  old  hole,  I 
copied  an  inscription  set  up  at  the  end  of  a  great  road,  which  was 
practised  through  an  immense  solid  rock  by  bursting  it  asunder  with 
gunpowder.    The  Latin  is  pretty  enough,  and  so  I  send  it  you : 

"  CaroluB  Emanael  H.  Sab.  dux,  Pe4em.  princeps,  Cypri  rex,  publica  felicitate 
parta,  singulorum  commodis  iDtentus,  breviorem  securioremque  viam  regiam,  natura 
occlnsam,  Romaois  intentatam,  cseteris  desperatam,  dejectis  ecopulorum  repagulus, 
cqaata  montiam  iniquitate,  qute  cervicibua  imminebant  precipitia  pedibus  subster- 
neos,  steiuis  pppulorum  commerciis  patefecit    A.  D.  1670.*'  ^ 

We  passed  the  Pas  de  Suze,  where  is  a  strong  fortress  on  a  rock, 
between  two  very  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  then,  through  a  fine 
avenue  of  three  leagues,  we  at  last  discovered  Turin : — 

E  l*un  a  Paltro  mofltrEf  ed  in  tanto  oblia 
La  noia,  e*l  mal  della  passata  via. 

'Tis  really  by  far  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  I  have  seen ;  not  one 
of  your  large  straggling  ones  that  can  afford  to  have  twenty  dirty 
suburbs,  but  clean  and  compact,  very  new  and  very  regular.  The 
king's  palace  is  not  of  the  proudest  without,  but  of  the  richest  within ; 
painted,  gilt,  looking-glassed,  very  costly,  but  very  tawdry ;  in  short, 
a  very  popular  palace.  We  were  last  night  at  the  Italian  comedy — 
the  devil  of  a  house  and  the  devil  of  actors !  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
sort  of  an  heroic  tragedy,  called  "  La  rappresentazione  delP  Anima 
DamnataJ*^    A  woman,  a  sinner,  comes  in  and  makes  a  solemn 

*  This  incident  is  described  also  hy  Gray  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother.  **  If  the 
do^,**  he  adds,  **  had  not  been  there,  and  the  creature  had  thought  fit  to  lay  hold  of  one  of 
the  horses,  chaise  and  we,  and  all,  mast  inevitablj  have  tixmbleid  above  finj  fiithoms  per- 
pendicularly down  the  precipice." — £. 

^  This  representation  is  also  mentioned  by  Spence,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother : — **  In 
spite  of  the  excellence,"  he  says,,  **  of  the  actors,  the  crreatest  part  of  the  entertainment  to 
me  was  the  countenances  of  the  people  in  the  pit  and  boxes.  When  the  devils  were  like 
to  carry  off  the  Damned  Soul,,  every  body  was  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  and  when 
SL  John  spoke  so  obligingly  to  her,  they  were  ready  to  cry  out  for  joy.  When  the  Vir- 
gia  appear^  on  the  stage,  every  body  looked  respectful  ^  and,  on  several  words  spoke  by 
the  actors,  they  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  crossed  themselves.  What  can  you  think  of  a 
people,  where  their  very  farces  are  religious,  and  where  they  are  so  religiously  received  ? 
It  was  from  such  a  play  as  this  (called  Adam  and  E«ve)  that  Milton,  when  he  was  in 
Italy,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  first  hint  &r  his  divine  poem  of  *  Paradise  Lost*  What 
touJl  begrinnings  are  there  sometimes  to  the  greatest  things !" — E. 
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prayer  to  the  Trinity :  enter  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin :  he  scolds, 
and  exit :  she  tells  the  woman  her  son  is  very  angry,  but  she  don't 
know,  she  will  see  what  she  can  do.  After  the  play  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  assembly,  which  they  call  the  conversazione :  there  were 
many  people  playing  at  ombre,  pharaoh,  and  a  game  called  taroc, 
with  cards  so  higky^  to  the  number  of  seventy-eight  There  are  tliree 
or  four  English  here ;  Lord  Lincoln,**  with  Spence,*  your  professor 
of  poetry ;  a  Mr.  B  ♦  *  *,  and  a  Mr.  C  *  *  *,  a  man  that  never  utters 
a  syllable.  We  have  tried  all  stratagems  to  make  him  speak.  Yes- 
terday he  did  at  last  open  his  mouth,  and  said  Bee.  We  all  laughed 
so  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing  that  he  shut  it  again,  and  will  never 
speak  more.  I  think  you  can't  complain  now  of  my  not  writing  to 
you.    What  a  volume  of  trifles !    I  wrote  just  the  fellow  to  it  from 

Geneva ;  had  it  you  ? 

Farewell !    Thine. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESQ. 

From  Bologna,  1739. 

I  don't  know  why  I  told  Ashton  I  would  send  you  an  account  of 
what  1  saw :  don't  believe  it,  I  don't  intend  it  Only  think  what  a 
vile  employment  'tis,  making  catalogues !  And  then  one  should  have 
that  odious  Curl**  get  at  one's  letters,  and  publish  them  like  Whitfield's 
Journal,  or  for  a  supplement  to  the  Traveller's  Pocket  Companion. 
Dear  West,  I  protest  against  having  seen  any  thing  but  what  all  the 
world  has  seen ;  nay,  I  have  not  seen  half  that,  not  some  of  the  most 
common  things ;  not  so  .much  as  a  miracle.  Well,  but  you  don't 
expect  it,  do  you  ?  Except  pictures  and  statues,  we  are  not  very  fond 
of  sights ;  don't  go  a-staring  after  crooked  towers  and  conundrum 
staircases.  Don't  you  hate,  too,  a  jingling  epitaph"  of  one  Procul 
and  one  Proculus  that  is  here  ?    Now  and  then  we  drop  in  at  a  pro- 

*  In  the  manuBcript  the  writing  of  this  word  is  extraordinary  talL 

^  Henry  ninth  Earl  of  Lincohi,  who  having,  in  1744,  married  Catherine,  eldest  daugh- 
ter  and  heiress  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham,  inherited,  in  1768,  the  dokedom 
of  NewcasUe-under-Line  at  the  demise  of  the  countesses  uncle,  Thomas  Pelham  Holies, 
who,  in  1756,  had  been  created  Duke  of  Newcastle-under-Line,  with  special  remainder 
to  tiie  Earl  of  Lincoln. — E. 

^  The  Rev.  Joseph  Spenoe,  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Ana  the  English 
language  possesses — the  well-known  **  Anecdotes,  Observations,  and  Characters  of  Books 
and  Men,"  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  Singer. — E. 

^  Edmund  Curll,  the  well-known  bookseller.  The  letters  between  Pope  and  many  of 
his  friends  falling  into  Curll*s  hands,  they  were  by  him  printed  and  sold.  As  the  voluroe 
contained  some  letters  irom  noblemen,  rope  incited  a  prosecution  again9t  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege ;  but,  when  the  orders  of  the  House  were  exa- 
mined, none  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed :  Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and 
Vofge  was  left  to  seek  some  other  remedy. — £. 

*  The  Epitaph  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  church  of  St  Proculo^ 

Si  procul  k  Proculo  Proculi  campana  fuisset, 
Jam  procul  k  Proculo  Proculus  ipse  fbret 
A.  D.  1392. 
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cession,  or  a  high-mass,  hear  the  music,  enjoy  a  strange  attire,  and 
hate  the  foul  monkhood.  Last  week  was  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  On  the  eve  we  went  to  the  Franciscans'  church  to  hear 
the  academical  exercises.  There  were  moult  and  moult  clergy, 
about  two  dozen  dames,  that  treated  one  another  with  illustrissima 
and  brown  kisses,  the  vice-legate,  the  gonfalonier,  and  some  senate. 
The  vice-legate,  whose  conception  was  not  quite  so  immaculate,  is  a 
young  personable  person,  of  about  twenty,  and  had  on  a  mighty  pretty 
cardinal-kind  of  habit ;  'twould  make  a  delightful  masquerade  dress. 
We  asked  his  name:  Spinola.  What,  a  nephew  of  the  cardinal- 
legate?  Signer  f  no:  maJmU  che  gH  sia  qtialche  cosa.  He  sat  on 
the  right  hand  with  the  gonfalonier  in  two  purple  fauteuiis.  Opposite 
was  a  throne  of  crimson  damask,  with  the  device  of  the  Academy, 
the  G^lati ;  and  trimmings  of  gold.  Here  sat  at  a  table,  in  black, 
the  head  of  the  academy,  between  the  orator  and  the  first  poet  At 
two  semicircular  tables  on  either  hand  sat  three  poets  and  three; 
silent  among  many  candles.  The  chief  made  a  little  introduction, 
the  orator  a  long  Italian  vile  harangue.  Then  the  chief,  the  poet, 
the  poets, — who  were  a  Franciscan,  an  Olivetan,  an  old  abb^,  and 
three  lay, — read  their  compositions ;  and  to-day  they  are  pasted  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  town.  As  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we  found 
all  the  convent  and  neighbouring  houses  lighted  all  over  with  Ian- 
thorns  of  red  and  yellow  paper,  and  two  bonfires.  But  you  are  sick 
of  this  foolish  ceremony ;  I'll  carry  you  to  no  more :  I  will  only  men- 
tion, that  we  found  the  Dominicans'  church  here  in  mourning  for  the 
inquisitor  ;  'twas  all  hung  with  black  cloth,  furbelowed  and  festooned 
with  yellow  gauze.  We  have  seen  a  furniture  here  in  a  much  pret- 
tier taste ;  a  gallery  of  Count  Caprara's :  in  the  panels  between  the 
windows  are  pendent  trophies  of  various  arms  taken  by  one  of  his 
ancestors  from  the  Turks.  They  are  whimsical,  romantic,  and  have 
a  pretty  effect.  I  looked  about,  but  could  not  perceive  the  portrait  of 
the  lady  at  whose  feet  they  were  indisputably  offered.  In  cording 
out  of  Genoa  we  were  more  lucky ;  found  the  very  spot  where  Ho- 
ratio and  Lothario  were  to  have  fought,  **  west  of  the  town,  a  mile 
among  the  rocks.^* 

My  dear  West,  in  return  for  your  epij^rams  of  Prior,  I  will 
transcribe  some  old  verses  too,  but  which  I  iancy  I  can  show  you  in 
a  sort  of  a  new  light.  They  are  no  newer  than  Virgil,  and  what  is 
more  odd,  are  in  the  second  Georgic.  'Tis,  that  I  h^ve  observed  that 
he  not  only  excels  when  he  is  like  himself,  but  even  when  he  is  very 
like  inferior  poets :  you  will  say  that  they  rather  excel  by  being  like 
bim :  but  mind,  they  are  all  near  one  another : 

Si  non  ingentem  fbribus  domus  alta  superbU 
Mane  lolatantuin  totis  Tomit  tediboB  undam : 

And  the  four  next  lines;  are  they  not  just  like  Martial?    In  the  fol- 
lowing he  is  as  much  Claudian : 
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Illam  Don  popoli  fasces,  non  parpnra  retrain 
Flezit,  et  infidos  agitans  discordia  fratres ; 
Aut  conjorato  descendens  Dacua  ab  Istro. 

Then  who  are  these  like  ? 

— —  DOC  ferrea  jura, 
InBanomqiie  forum,  aut  populi  tabularia  vidit 
SoUicitant  alii  remis  freta  coeca,  ruuntque 
In  ferrum,  penetrant  aulas  et  limina  regum. 
Hie  petit  excidiis  urbem  miserosque  Penates, 
Ut  geinm&  bibat,  et  Sarrano  indormiat  ostra 

Don't  they  seem  to  be  Juvenal's  1 — There  are  some  more,  which  to 
me  resemble  Horace ;  but  perhaps  I  think  so  from  his  having  some 
on  a  parallel  subject    Tell  me  if  I  am  mistaken ;  these  are  they : 

Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  nad : 
Casta  pudicitiam  serrat  domus 

inclusively  to  the  end  of  these : 

Hanc  olim  veteres  ▼itam  co]u6re  Sabini ; 
Hanc  Remus  et  fhiter:  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit. 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma. 

If  the  imagination  is  whimsical ;  why,  at  least,  'tis  like  me  to  have 
imagined  it.  Adieu,  child!  We  leave  Bologna  to-morrow.  You 
know  'tis  the  third  city  in  Italy  for  pictures :  knowing  that,  you  know 
all.  We  shall  be  three  days  crossing  the  Apennine  to  Florence: 
would  it  were  over ! 

My  dear  West,  I  am  yours  from  St.  Peter's  to  St  Paul's ! 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

Florence,  Jan.  34, 1740,  N.  S. 

Dear  West, 

I  don't  know  what  volumes  I  may  send  you  from  Rome ;  from 
Florence  I  have  little  inclination  to  send  you  any.  I  see  several  things 
that  please  me  calmly,  but  d  force  d*en  avoir  v&  I  have  left  off  scream- 
ing Lord !  this !  and  Lord !  that !  To  speak  sincerely,  Calais  surprised 
me  more  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  since.  I  recollect  the  joy  I  used 
to  propose  if  I  could  but  once  see  the  ereat  duke's  gallery;  I  walk  into 
it  now  with  as  little  emotion  as  I  should  into  St  Paul's.  The  statues 
are  a  congregation  of  good  sort  of  people,  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
unruffled  regard  for.  The  farther  I  travel  the  less  I  wonder  at  any 
thing:  a  few  days  reconcile  one  to  a  new  spot,  or  an  unseen  custom; 
and  men  are  so  much  the  same  every  where,  that  one  scarce  perceives 
any  change  of  situation.  The  same  weaknesses,  the  same  passions 
that  in  England  plunge  men  into  elections,  drinking,  whoring,  exist 
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here,  and  show  themselves  in  the  shapes  of  Jesuits,  Cicisbeos,  and 
Corydon  ardebat  Alexins.  The  most  remarkable  thing  I  have  ob^ 
served  since  I  came  abroad,  is,  that  there  are  no  people  so  obviously- 
mad  as  the  English.  The  French,  the  Italians,  have  great  follies,  great 
faults ;  but  then  they  are  so  national,  they  cease  to  be  striking.  In 
England,  tempers  vary  so  excessively,  that  almost  every  one's  faults 
are  peculiar  to  himself.  I  take  this  diversity  to  proceed  partly  from 
our  climate,  partly  from  our  government :  the  first  is  changeable,  and 
makes  us  queer;  the  latter  permits  our  queernesses  to  operate  as  they 
please.  If  one  could  avoid  contracting  this  queerness,  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  most  entertaining  to  live  in  England,  where  such  a 
variety  of  incidents  continually  amuse.  The  incidents  of  a  week  in 
LfOndon  would  furnish  all  Italy  with  news  for  a  twelvemonth.  The 
only  two  circumstances  of  moment  in  the  life  of  an  Italian,  that  ever 
give  occasion  to  their  being  mentioned,  are,  being  married,  and  in  a 
year  after  taking  a  cicisbeo.  Ask  the  name,  the  husband,  the  wife, 
or  the  cicisbeo,  of  any  person,  et  voild  qui  est  fini.  Thus,  child,  'tis 
dull  dealing  here  1  Methinks  your  Spanish  war  is  little  more  lively. 
By  the  gravity  of  the  proceedings,  one  would  think  both  nations  were 
Spaniard.  Adieu !  Do  you  remember  my  maxim,  that  you  used  to 
laugh  at?  Ewry  body  does  every  things  and  nothing  comes  on't.  I  am 
more  convinced  of  it  now  than  ever.  I  don't  know  whether  S****'s 
was  not  still  better.  Well,  ^gad,  there  is  nothing  in  nothing.  You  see 
how  I  distil  all  my  speculations  and  improvements,  that  they  may  lie 
in  a  small  compass.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  prince,  that, 
after  travelling  three  years,  brought  home  nothing  but  a  nut?  They 
cracked  it :  in  it  was  vn*apped  up  a  piece  of  silk,  painted  with  all  the 
kings,  queens,  kingdoms,  and  every  thing  in  the  world :  after  many 
unfoldings,  out  stepped  a  little  dog,  shook  his  ears,  and  fell  to  dancing 
a  saraband.    There  is  a  fairy  tale  for  you.    If  I  had  any  thing  as 

irood  as  your  old  song,  I  would  send  it  too ;  but  I  can  only  thank  you 
or  it,  and  bid  you  good  night 

Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  Upon  reading  my  letter,  I  perceive  still  plainer  the  sameness 
that  reigns  here;  for  I  find  I  have  said  the  same  thing  ten  times  over. 
I  don't  care,  I  have  made  out  a  letter,  and  that  was  all  my  affair. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESQ. 

Florenoe,  Februurj  37, 1740,  N.  a 

Well,  West,  I  have  found  a  little  unmasqued  moment  to  write  to 
you ;  but  for  this  week  past  I  have  been  so  muffled  up  in  my  domino, 
that  I  have  not  had  the  command  of  my  elbows.  But  what  have  you 
been  doing  all  the  mornings  ?  Could  you  not  write  then  ? — No,  then 
I  was  masqued  too ;  I  have  done  nothing  but  slip  out  of  my  domino 
into  bed,  and  out  of  bed  into  my  domino.  The  end  of  the  Carnival  is 
frantic,  bacchanalian;  all  the  morn  one  makes  parties  in  masque 
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to  the  shops  and  coffee-houses^  and  all  the  evening  to  the  operas  and 
balls.  Then  I  have  dancedf  good  gods !  how  I  have  danced  I  The 
Italians  are  fond  to  a  degree  of  our  country  dances :  Cold  and  raw 
they  only  know  by  the  tune;  Blowzy-bella  is  almost  Italian,  and 
Buttered  peas  is  PizeUi  al  buro.  There  are  but  three  days  more;  but 
the  two  last  are  to  have  balls  all  the  morning  at  the  fine  unfinished 
palace  of  the  Strozzi;  and  the  Tuesday  night  a  masquerade  after 
supper:  they  sup  first  to  eat  gras,  and  not  encroach  upon  Ash- 
Wednesday.  What  makes  masquerading  more  agreeable  here  than 
in  England,  is  the  great  deference  that  is  showed  to  the  disguised. 
Here  they  do  not  catch  at  those  little  dirty  opportunities  of  saying  any 
ill-natured  thing  they  know  of  you,  do  not  abuse  you  because  they 
may,  or  talk  gross  bawdy  to  a  woman  of  quality.  I  found  the  other 
<1&7>  by  a  play  of  Etheridge's,  that  we  have  had  a  sort  of  Carnival 
even  since  the  Reformation ;  'tis  in  She  would  if  She  cotddf  they  talk 
of  going  a-mumming  in  Shrove-tide.* 

After  talking  so  much  of  diversions,  I  fear  you  will  attribute  to 
them  the  fondness  I  own  I  contract  for  Florence ;  but  it  has  so  many 
other  charms,  that  I  shall  not  want  excuses  for  my  taste.  The  free- 
dom of  the  Carnival  has  given  me  opportunities  to  make  several  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  if  I  have  not  found  them  refined,  learned,  polished, 
like  some  other  cities,  yet  they  are  civil,  good-natured,  and  fond  of 
the  English.  Their  little  partiality  for  themselves,  opposed  to  the  vio- 
lent vanity  of  the  French,  makes  them  very  amiable  in  my  eyes.  I 
can  give  you  a  comical  instance  of  their  great  prejudice  about  nobility ; 
it  happened  yesterday.  While  we  were  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Mann's,*'  word 
was  brought  by  his  secretary,  that  a  cavalier  demanded  audience  of 
him  upon  an  affair  of  honour.  Gray  and  I  flew  behind  the  curtain  of 
the  door.  An  elderly  gentleman,  whose  attire  was  not  certainly  cor- 
respondent to  the  greatness  of  his  birth,  entered,  and  informed  the 
British  minister,  that  one  Martin,  an  English  painter,  had  left  a  chal- 
lenge for  him  at  his  house,  for  having  said  Martin  was  no  gentleman. 
He  would  by  no  means  have  spoke  of  the  duel  before  the  transaction 
of  it,  but  that  his  honour,  his  blood,  his  &c.  would  never  permit  him 
to  fight  with  one  who  was  no  cavalier ;  which  was  what  he  came  to 
inquire  of  his  excellency.  We  laughed  loud  laughs,  but  unheard :  his 
fright  or  his  nobility  had  closed  his  ears.  But  mark  the  sequel :  the 
instant  he  was  gone,  my  very  English  curiosity  hurried  me  out  of  the 

fate  St  Gallo;  'twas  the  place  and  hour  appointed.  We  had  not 
een  driving  about  above  ten  minutes,  but  out  popped  a  little  figure, 
tale  but  cross,  with  beard  unshaved  and  hair  uncombed,  a  slouched 
at,  and  a  considerable  red  cloak,  in  which  was  wrapped,-  under  his 
arm,  the  fatal  sword  that  was  to  revenge  the  highly  injured  Mr. 

*  Sir  Charles  Etheridge's  comedy  of  **She  would  if  She  could,**  was  brought  out  at  the 
Duke  of  York*8  theatre  m  February  1668 :  Pepys,  who  was  present,  calls  it  ^^a  silly,  dull 
thinff ;  the  design  and  end  being  mighty  insipid." — E. 

^  Horace  Mann,  f^.  created  a  baronet  in  1755.  He  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  England  to  the  court  of  Florence  in  1740,  and  continued  so  until  his  death, 
on  the  6th  November  1786.— E. 
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Martin,  painter  and  defendant.  I  darted  my  head  out  of  the  coach, 
just  ready  to  say,  "  Your  servant,  Mr.  Martin,**  and  talk  about  the 
architecture  of  the  triumphal  arch  that  was  building  there ;  but  he 
would  not  know  me,  and  walked  off  We  left  him  to  wait  for  an 
hour,  to  grow  very  cold  and  very  valiant  the  more  it  grew  past  the 
hour  of  appointment.  We  were  figuring  all  the  poor  creature's  huddle 
of  thoughts,  and  confused  hopes  of  victory  or  fame,  of  his  unfinished 
pictures,  or  his  situation  upon  bouncing  into  the  next  world.  You  will 
think  us  strange  creatures;  but  'twas  a  pleasant  sight,  as  we  knew  the 
poor  painter  was  safe.  I  have  thought  of  it  since,  and  am  inclined  to 
oelieve  that  nothing  but  two  English  could  have  been  capable  of  such 
a  jaunt.  I  remember,  'twas  reported  in  London,  that  the  plague  was 
at  a  house  in  the  city,  and  all  the  town  went  to  see  it 

I  have  this  instant  received  your  letter*  Lord !  I  am  glad  I  thought 
of  those  parallel  passages,  since  it  made  you  translate  them.  'Tis 
excessively  near  the  original ;  and  yet,  I  don't  know,  'tis  very  easy 
too. — It  snows  here  a  litUe  to-night,  but  it  never  lies  but  on  the  moun- 
tains.    Adieu !  Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  What  is  the  history  of  the  theatres  this  winter  ? 


TO  THE  HON.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  CONWAY.- 

Florence,  March  fi,  1T40,  N.  & 

Harrt,  my  dear,  one  would  tell  you  what  a  monster  you  are,  if 
one  were  not  sure  your  conscience  tells  you  so  every  time  you  think 
of  me.  At  Genoa,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine,  I  received  the  last  letter  from  you ;  by  your  not 
writing  to  me  since,  I  imagine  you  propose  to  make  this  a  leap  year. 
1  should  have  sent  many  a  scold  after  you  in  this  long  interval,  had  I 
known  where  to  have  scolded;  but  you  told  me  you  should  leave 
Geneva  immediately.  I  have  despatched  sundry  inquiries  into  England 
after  you,  all  fruitless.  At  last  drops  in  a  chance  letter  to  Lady  Sophy 
Farmer,*  from  a  girl  at  Paris,  that  tells  her  for  news,  Mr.  Henry 
Conway  is  here.  Is  he,  indeed?  and  why  was  I  to  know  it  only  by 
this  scrambling  way  ?  Well,  I  hate  you  for  this  neglect,  but  I  find 
I  love  you  well  enough  to  tell  you  so.  But,  dear  now,  don't  let  one 
fall  into  a  train  of  excuses  and  reproaches ;  if  the  god  of  indolence 
is  a  mightier  deity  with  you  than  the  god  of  caring  for  one,  tell  me, 

'  Second  Son  of  Francis  first  Lord  Conway,  by  Charlotte  Shorter,  his  third  wife. 
He  w&s  afterwards  secretary  in  Ireland  dnring^  the  vice-royalty  of  William  fourth  Duke 
of  Deronshire  ;  j^room  of  the  bedchamber  to  Greorge  II.  and  Georcre  III. ;  secretanr  of 
state  in  1765 ;  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  in  1770 ;  commander  in  chief  in  1  /B2 ; 
snd  a  field-marshal  in  1793.  This  correspondence  commences  when  Mr.  Walpole  was 
twenty -three  years  old,  and  Mr.  Conwav  two  years  younger.  They  had  gone  abroad 
together,  with  Mr.  Gray,  in  the  year  1739,  had  spent  three  months  together  at  Rheims, 
ai^  afterwards  separated  at  Geneva. 

^  Daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Pomftet,  and  married,  in  1744,  to  John  second  Lord 
Cuteret  and  first  Eari  of  Granville.— £. 

vou  I.  13 
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and  I  wont  dun  you;  but  will  drop  your  correspondence  as  silently 
as  if  I  owed  you  money. 

If  my  private  consistency  was  of  no  weight  with  you,  yet,  is  a 
man  nothing  who  is  within  three  days'  journey  of  a  conclave  t  Nay, 
for  what  you  knew,  I  might  have  been  in  Rome.  Harry,  art  thou  so 
indifferent,  as  to  have  a  cousin  at  the  election  of  a  pope*  without 
courting  him  for  news  ?  Pll  tell  you,  were  I  any  where  else,  and 
even  Dick  Hammond  were  at  Rome,  I  think  verily  I  should  have 
wrote  to  him.  Popes,  cardinals,  adorations,  coronations,  St.  Peter's ! 
oh,  what  costly  sounds !  and  don't  you  write  to  one  yet  ?  I  shall  set 
out  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  pray  then  think  me  of  consequence. 

I  have  crept  on  upon  time  from  day  to  day  here ;  fond  of  Florence 
to  a  degree :  'tis  infinitely  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  places  I  have 
seen  since  London :  that  you  know  one  loves,  right  or  wrong,  as  one 
does  one's  nurse.  Our  little  Amo  is  not  bloateid  and  swelling  like 
the  Thames,  but  'tis  vastly  pretty,  and,  I  don't  know  how,  t)eing 
Italian,  has  something  visionary  and  poetical  in  its  stream.  Then 
one's  unwilling  to  leave  the  gallery,  and — but — in  short,  one's  un- 
wijling  to  eet  into  a  postchaise.  I  am  surfeited  with  mountains  and 
inns,  as  if  f  had  eat  them.  I  have  many  to  pass  before  I  see  England 
again,  and  no  Tory  to  entertain  me  on  the  road?  Well,  this  thought 
makes  me  dull,  and  that  makes  me  finish.    Adieu !        Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  Direct  to  me,  (for  to  be  sure  you  will  not  be  so  outrageous 
as  to  leave  me  quite  off,)  recommand4  a  Mons.  Mann,  Ministre  de  sa 
Majesty  Britannique  a  Florence. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

Siena,  March  32, 1740,  N.  & 

Dear  West, 

Probablit  now  you  will  hear  something  of  the  Conclave :  we  have 
left  Florence,  and  are  got  hither  on  tne  way  to  a  pope.  In  three 
hours'  time  we  have  seen  all  the  ffood  contents  of  this  city :  'tis  old, 
and  very  snug,  with  very  few  inhabitants.  You  must  not  believe  Mr. 
Addison  about  the  wonderful  Gothic  nicety  of  the  dome :  the  male- 
rials  are  richer,  but  the  workmanship  and  taste  not  near  so  good  as  in 
several  I  have  seen.  We  saw  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  where  there 
are  taught  to  draw  above  fifty  boys:  they  are  disposed  in  long 
chambers  in  ttie  manner  of  Eton,  but  cleaner.  N.  B.  We  were  not 
bolstered;^  so  we  wished  you  with  us.  Our  Cicerone,  who  has  less 
classic  knowledge,  and  more  superstition  than  a  colleger,  upon  show- 

*  Am  gucoeflsor  of  Clement  XII^  who  died  in  the  eighty^ghth  year  of  his  a^  and 
the  tenth  of  his  pontificate,  on  the  6th  Feb.  1740.  The  cardinals  being  oncertain  whom 
to  choose.  Prosper  Lamberteri,  the  learned  and  tolerant  Archbishop  of  Anoona,  said,  with 
his  accustomed  good^omonr,  **  If  you  want  a  saint,  choose  €rc4ti ;  if  a  politician,  Aldro. 
sandi :  but  if  a  md  man,  take  me.**  His  advice  was  followed,  and  he  asconded  the  papal 
throne  as  Benedict  XIY.— E. 

^  An  Eton  phrase. 
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ing  us  the  she-woIf»  the  arms  of  Siena,  told  us  that  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  nursed  by  a  wolf,  fer  la  volonUt  di  Dio,  si  pud  dire ;  and 
that  one  might  see  by  the  arms,  that  the  same  founders  built  Rome 
and  Siena.  Another  dab  of  Romish  superstition,  not  unworthy  of 
presbyterian  divinity,  we  met  with  in  a  book  of  drawings :  'twas  the 
Virgin  standing  on  a  tripod  composed  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Devil, 
to  express  her  immaculate  conception. 

You  can't  imagine  how  pretty  the  country  is  between  this  and 
Florence ;  millions  of  little  hills  planted  with  trees,  and  tipped  with 
villas  or  convents.  We  left  unseen  the  great  Duke's  villas  and  several 
palaces  in  Florence,  till  our  return  from  Rome:  the  weather  has 
been  so  cold,  how  could  one  go  to  them  1  In  Italy  they  seem  to  have 
found  out  how  hot  their  climate  is,  but  not  how  cold  ;  for  there  are 
scarce  any  chimneys,  and  most  of  the  apartments  painted  in  fresco  ; 
so  that  one  has  tne  additional  horror  of  freezing  with  imaginary 
marble.  The  men  hang  little  earthen  pans  of  coals  upon  their  wrists, 
aod  the  women  have  portable  stoves  under  their  petticoats  to  warm 
their  nakedness,  and  carry  silver  shovels  in  their  pockets,  with  which 
their  Cicisbeos  stir  them — Hush !  by  them,  I  mean  their  stoves.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  tell  you ;  I'll  carry  my  letter  to  Rome  and  finish 
it  there. 

Rd  di  Coffkiio,  March  33,  where  lived  one  of  the  three  kings. 

Thb  Kins  of  Coffano  carried  presents  of  m}rrrh,  gold,  and  frank- 
incense :  I  don't  know  where  the  devil  he  found  them ;  for  in  all  his 
dominions  we  have  not  seen  the  value  of  a  shrub.  We  have  the 
honour  of  lodging  under  his  roof  to-night.  I^ord !  such  a  place,  such 
an  extent  of  ugliness !  A  lone  inn  upon  a  black  mountain,  by  the 
side  of  an  old  fortress !  no  curtains  or  windows,  only  shutters  !  no 
testers  to  the  beds !  no  earthly  thing  to  eat  but  some  eggs  and  a  few 
little  fishes  !  This  lovely  spot  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Radi- 
cofani.  Coming  down  a  steep  hill  with  two  miserable  hackneys,  one 
fell  uoder  the  chaise ;  and  while  we  were  disengaging  him,  a  chaise 
came  by  with  a  person  in  a  red  cloak,  a  white  handkerchief  on  its 
head,  and  a  black  hat :  we  thought  it  a  fat  old  woman ;  but  it  spoke 
in  a  shrill  little  pipe,  and  proved  itself  to  be  Senesini.' 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  an  inscription  I  copied  from  the  portal  of  the 
dome  of  Siena : 

*  Francesco  Bemardi,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Senesino,  a  celebrated  sin^r,  who, 
having  been  engaged  for  the  opera  company  formed  by  Handel  in  1720,  remained  here 
u  principal  singer  until  1726,  when  the  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
It&Iy.  In  1730  he  revisited  England,  where  he  remained  until  about  1734.  He  was  the 
contemporary,  if  not  the  rival  of  Farinelli ;  and  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  the 
Hasical  Drama,*'  (i.  431,)  tells  us,  that  when  Senesino  and  Farinelli  were  in  England 
together,  Ihey  had  not  for  some  time  the  opportunity  of  hearing  each  other,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  their  engagements  at  different  theatres.  At  last,  however,  they  were  both 
engaffed  to  sin£  on  the  same  stage.  Senesino  had  the  part  of  a  furious  tyrant,  and  Fari- 
ttlli  the  part  <n  an  unfortunate  hero  in  chains ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  €rst  air,  the 
captive  so  softened  the  heart  of  the  tyrant,  that  Senesino,  forgetting  his  stage  character, 
fui  to  Farinelli,  and  embraced  him  in  his  own<— £. 
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Anniifl  oentenuii  Roms  lemper  est  jubilenos : 
Crioiina  laxantur  si  pcenitet  ista  donantur ; 
Sic  ordinavit  Boni&cius  et  roboravit 

Rome,  March  36. 

We  are  this  instant  arrived,  tired  and  hungiy !  O !  the  charm- 
ing city — I  believe  it  is — for  I  have  not  seen  a  syllable  yet,  only  the 
Pons  Milvius  and  an  obelisk.  The  Cassian  and  Flaminian  ways 
were  terrible  disappointments ;  not  one  Rome  tomb  left ;  their  very 
ruins  ruined.  The  English  are  numberless.  My  dear  West,  I  know 
at  Rome  you  will  not  have  a  grain  of  pity  for  one ;  but  indeed  *tis 
dreadful,  dealing  with  schoolboys  just  broke  loose,  or  old  fools  that 
are  come  abroad  at  forty  to  see  the  world,  like  Sir  Wilful  Witwou'd* 
I  don't  know  whether  you  will  receive  this,  or  any  other  I  write ;  but 
though  I  shall  write  often,  you  and  Ashton  must  not  wonder  if  none 
come  to  you ;  for  though  I  am  harmless  in  my  nature,  my  name  has 
some  mystery  in  it.*  Good  night !  I  have  no  more  time  or  paper. 
Ashton,  child,  I'll  write  to  you  next  post.  Write  us  no  treasons^  be 
sure! 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESQ. 

Rome,  April  16tli,  1740,  N.  S. 

I'll  tell  you,  West,  because  one  is  amon^t  new  things,  you  think 
one  can  always  write  new  things.  When  I  first  came  abroad,  every- 
thing struck  me,  and  I  wrote  its  history ;  but  now  I  am  grown  so 
used  to  be  surprised,  that  I  don't  perceive  any  flutter  in  myself  when 
I  meet  with  any  novelties ;  curiosity  and  astonishment  wear  off,  and 
the  next  thing  is,  to  fancy  that  other  people  know  as  much  of  places 
as  one's  self;  or,  at  least,  one  does  not  remember  that  they  do  not. 
It  appears  to  me  as  odd  to  write  to  you  of  St.  Peter's,  as  it  would  do 
to  you  to  write  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Besides,  as  one  looks  at 
churches,  &c.  with  a  book  of  travels  in  one's  hand,  and  sees  every 
thing  particularized  there,  it  would  appear  transcribing,  to  write  upon 
the  same  subjects.  I  know  you  will  hate  me  for  this  declaration  ;  I 
remember  how  ill  I  used  to  take  it  when  any  body  served  me  so  that 
was  travelling.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  something,  if  you  will  love  me : 
You  have  seen  prints  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica ; 
ou  shall  only  hear  its  situation,  and  then  figure  what  a  villa  might 
e  laid  out  there.  'Tis  in  the  middle  of  a  garden :  at  a  little  distance 
are  two  subterraneous  grottos,  which  were  the  burial-places  of  the 
liberti  of  Augustus.  There  are  all  the  niches  and  covers  of  the  urns 
with  the  inscriptions  remaining;  and  in  one,  very  considerable 
remains  of  an  ancient  stucco  ceiling  with  paintings  in  grotesque. 

*  He  means  Uie  name  of  Walpole  at  Rome,  where  the  Pretender  and  many  of  his 
adherents  then  resided. 
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Some  of  the  walks  would  terminate  upon  the  Castellum  Aqus 
Marlise,  St  John  Lateran»  and  St  Maria  Maggiore,  besides  other 
churches ;  the  walls  of  the  garden  would  be  two  aqueducts,  and  the 
entrance  thro.ugh  one  of  the  old  gates  of  Rome.  This  glorious  spot 
is  neglected,  and  only  serves  for  a  small  vineyard  and  kitchen- 
garden. 

I  am  very  glad  that  1  see  Rome  while  it  yet  exists :  before  a  great 
number  of  years  are  elapsed,  I  question  whether  it  will  be  worth 
seeing.  Between  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  present  Romans, 
every  thing  is  neglected  and  falling  to  decay ;  the  villas  are  entirely 
out  of  repair,  and  the  palaces  so  ill  kept,  that  half  the  pictures  are 
spoiled  by  damp.  At  the  villa  Ludovisi  is  a  large  oracular  head  of 
red  marble,  colossal,  and  with  vast  foramina  for  the  eyes  and  mouth : 
— the  man  that  showed  the  palace  said  it  was  un  ritraito  detta 
famigKa  1  The  Cardinal  "Corsini  has  so  thoroughly  pushed  on  the 
misery  of  Rome  by  impoverishing  it,  that  there  is  no  money  but 
paper  to  be  seen.  He  is  reckoned  to  have  amassed  three  millions  of 
crowns.  You  may  judge  of  the  aiSuence  the  nobility  live  in,  when  1 
assure  you,  that  what  the  chief  princes  allow  for  th^ir  own  eating  is 
a  testoon  a  day;  eighteen  pence:  there  are  some  extend  their 
expense  to  five  pauls,  or  half  a  crown :  Cardinal  Albani  is  called 
extravagant  for  laying  out  ten  pauls  for  his  dinner  and  supper.  You 
may  imagine  they  never  have  any  entertainments:  so  far  from  it, 
they  never  have  any  company.  The  princesses  and  duchesses  par- 
ticularly lead  the  dismallest  of  lives.  Being  the  posterity  of  popes, 
though  of  worse  families  than  the  ancient  nobility,  they  expect 
greater  respect  than  my  ladies  the  countesses  and  marquises  will  pay 
them ;  consequently  they  consort  not,  but  mope  in  a  vast  palace  with 
two  miserable  tapers,  and  two  or  three  monsignori,  whom  they  are 
forced  to  court  and  humour,  that  they  may  not  be  entirely  deserted. 
Sundays  they  do  issue  forth  in  a  most  unwieldy  coach  to  the  Corso. 

In  short,  child,  after  sunset  one  passes  one's  time  here  very  ill ;  and 
if  I  did  not  wish  for  you  in  the  mornings,  it  would  be  no  compliment 
to  tell  you  that  I  do  in  the  evening.  Lord !  how  many  English  I 
could  change  for  you,  and  yet  buy  you  wondrous  cheap !  And  then 
French  and  Germans  I  could  fling  into  the  bargain  by  dozens. 
Nation?  swarm  here.  You  will  have  a  great  fat  French  cardinal 
garnished  with  thirty  abb^s  roll  into  the  area  of  St.  Peter's,  gape,  turn 
short,  and  talk  of  the  chapel  of  Versailles.  I  heard  one  of  them  say 
t'other  day,  he  had  been  at  the  CapiUde.  One  asked  of  course  how 
be  Uked  it — M !  il  y  a  anez  de  belles  choses. 

Tell  Ashton  I  have  received  his  letter,  and  will  write  next  post ; 
but  I  am  in  a  violent  hurry  and  have  no  more  time ;  so  Gray  finishes 
this  delicately 

Not  so  delicate ;  nor  indeed  would  his  conscience  sufier  him  to 
write  to  you,  till  he  received  de  vos  nouveUes^  if  he  had  not  the  tail 
of  another  person's  letter  to  use  by  way  of  evasion.  I  sha'n't 
describe,  as  being  in  the  only  place  in  the  world  that  deserves  it ; 

13* 
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which  may  seem  an  odd  reason — but  they  say  as  how  it's  fulsome, 
and  every  body  does  it  (and  I  suppose  every  body  says  the  same 
thing) ;  else  I  should  tell  you  a  vast  deal  about  the  Coliseum,  and 
the  Conclave,  and  the  Capitol,  and  these  matters.  A-propos  du 
Colisee,  if  you  don't  know  what  it  is,  the  Prince  Borghese  will 
be  very  capable  of  giving  you  some  account  of  it,  who  told  an 
Englishman  that  asked  what  it  was  built  for :  "  They  say  'twas 
for  Christians  to  fight  with  tigers  in."  We  are  just  come  from 
adoring  a  great  piece  of  the  true  cross,  St  Lon^inus's  spear,  and 
St.  Veronica's  handkerchief;  all  of  which  have  been  ttus  evening 
exposed  to  view  in  St.  Peter's.  In  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same 
occasion  last  night,  Walpole  saw  a  poor  creature  naked  to  the  waist 
discipline  himself  with  a  scourge  filled  with  iron  prickles,  till  he 
made  himself  a  raw  doublet,  that  he  took  for  red  satin  torn,  and 
showing  the  skin  through.  I  should  tell  you,  that  he  fainted  away 
three  times  at  the  sight,  and  I  twice  and  a  half  at  the  repetition  of  it. 
All  this  is  perform^  by  the  light  of  a  vast  fiery  cross,  composed  of 
hundreds  of  little  crystal  lamps,  which  appears  through  the  great 
altar  under  the  grand  tribuna,  as  if  hanging  by  itself  in  the  air.  All 
the  confraternities  of  the  city  resort  thither  in  solemn  procession, 
habited  in  linen  frocks,  girt  with  a  cord,  and  their  heads  covered 
with  a  cowl  all  over,  that  has  only  two  holes  before  to  see  through. 
Some  of  these  are  all  black,  others  parti-coloured  and  white :  and 
with  these  masqueraders  that  vast  church  is  filled,  who  are  seen 
thumping  their  breasts,  and  kissing  the  pavement  with  extreme  devo- 
tion. But  methinks  I  am  describing: — 'tis  an  ill  habit ;  but  this,  like 
every  thing  else  will  wear  off.  We  have  sent  you  our  compliments 
by  a  friend  of  yours,  and  correspondent  in  a  corner,  who  seems  a 
very  agreeable  man ;  one  Mr.  Williams ;  I  am  sorry  he  staid  so  little 
a  while  in  Rome.  I  forget  Porto-Bello*  all  this  while;  pray  let  us 
know  where  it  is,  and  whether  you  or  Ashton  had  any  hand  in  the 
taking  of  it    Duty  to  the  admiral.    Adieu !    Ever  yours, 

T.  Gray. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Rome,  April,  33, 1740,  N.  S. 

As  I  have  wrote  you  two  such  long  letters  lately,  my  dear  Hal,  I 
did  not  hurry  myself  to  answer  your  last ;  but  choose  to  write  to  poor 
Selwyn^  upon  his  illness.     I  pity  you  excessively  upon  finding  him  in 

*■  Porto-Bello,  taken  from  Uie  Sponiardi  by  Admiral  VenioD,  wiUi  six  ships  ool  j,  on 
the  31st  Not.  1740.  By  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  the  town  was  not  to  be  plun. 
dered,  nor  the  inhabitants  molested  in  the  smallest  degree ;  and  the  governor  and  inhabi. 
tants  expressed  themselves  in  the  highot  terms,  when  roeaking  of  the  humani^  and 
generosity  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the  admiral  and  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  under  his  command.-^R 

b  John  Selwyn,  elder  brother  of  George  Augustus  Selwyn.    fie  died  about  1750. 
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such  a  situation:  what  a  shock  it  must  have  been  to  you!  He 
deserves  so  much  love  from  all  that  know  him,  and  you  owe  him  so 
much  friendship^  that  I  can  scarce  conceive  a  greater  shock.  I  am 
very  glad  you  did  not  write  to  me  till  he  was  out  of  danger ;  for  this 
great  distance  would  have  added  to  my  pain,  as  I  must  have  waited 
so  long  for  another  letter.  I  charge  you,  don't  let  him  relapse  into 
balls :  he  does  not  love  them,  and,  if  you  please,  your  example  may 
keep  him  out  of  them.  You  are  extremely  pretty  people  to  be  dancing 
and  trading  with  French  poulterers  and  pastry  cooks,  when  a  hard 
frost  is  starving  half  the  nation,  and  the  Spanish  war  ought  to  be  em- 
ploying the  other  half.  We  are  much  more  public  spirited  here ;  we 
live  upon  the  public  news,  and  triumph  abundantly  upon  the  taking 
Porto-BeUo.  If  you  are  not  entirely  debauched  with  your  balls,  you 
must  be  pleased  with  an  answer  of  Lord  Hartington's'  to  the  governor 
of  Rome.  He  asked  him  what  they  had  determined  about  the  vessel 
that  the  Spaniards  took  under  the  canon  of  Civita  Vecchia,  whether 
they  had  restored  it  to  the  English  ?  The  governor  said,  they  had 
done  justice.  My  lord  replied,  ••  If  you  had  not,  we  should  have  done 
it  ourselves."    Pray  reverence  our  spirit.  Lieutenant  Hal. 

Sir,  Moscovita**  is  not  a  pretty  woman,  and  she  does  sing  ill ;  that's 
all. 

My  dear  Harry,  I  must  now  tell  you  a  little  about  myself,  and 
answer  your  questions.  How  I  like  the  inanimate  part  of  Rome  you 
will  soon  perceive  at  my  arrival  in  England ;  I  am  far  gone  in  medals, 
lamps,  idols,  prints,  &c,  and  all  the  small  commodities  to  the  purchase 
of  which  I  can  attain;  I  would  buy  the  Coliseum  if  I  could:  judge. 
My  mornings  are  spent  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  my  evenings 
ill  enough.  Roman  conversations  are  dreadful  things  I  such  untoward 
mawkins  as  the  princesses!  and  the  princes  are  worse.  Then  the 
whole  city  is  littered  with  French  and  German  abb^s,  who  make  up 
a  dismal  contrast  with  the  inhabitants.  The  conclave  is  far  from 
enlivening  us ;  its  secrets  don't  transpire.  I  could  give  you  names  of 
this  cardinal  and  that,  that  are  talked  of,  but  each  is  contradicted  the 
next  hour.  I  was  there  t'other  day  to  visit  one  of  them,  and  one  of 
the  most  agreeable,  Alexander  Albani.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  two 
cardinals  making  their  entry :  upon  that  occasion  the  gate  is  unlocked, 
and  their  eminences  come  to  talk  to  their  acquaintance  over  the 
threshold.  I  have  received  great  civilities  from  him  I  named  to  you, 
and  I  wish  he  were  out,  that  I  might  receive  greater :  a  friend  of  his 
does  the  honours  of  Rome  for  him ;  but  you  know  that  it  is  unplea- 
sant to  visit  by  proxy.  Cardinal  Delci,  the  object  of  the  Corsini  faction, 

*  WilUani  Marquis  of  HartinsrtoD.  He  suoooeded  his  ftther  as  fourth  Duke  of  Deron. 
shire  in  1755.— E. 

^  Notwithstanding  she  laboured  under  such  disadTantages^— and  want  of  beauty  and 
want  of  talent  are  serious  ones  to  a  cantatrice,-— it  will  be  seen  from  Walpole's  letter  to 
Mann,  5th  Nor.  1741,  that  the  Moscovita,  on  her  arrival  here,  received  six  hundred 
guineas  for  the  season,  instead  of  four  hundred,  the  salary  previously  given  to  the  "  second 
woman;"  and  became,  moreover,  the  mistress  of  Lord  Middlesex,  the  director  of  the 
opera.r— E. 
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is  dying ;  the  hot  weather  will  probably  despatch  half  a  dozen  more. 
Not  that  it  is  hot  yet ;  I  am  now  writing  to  you  by  my  fireside. 

Harry,  you  saw  Lord  Deskfoord*  at  Geneva ;  don't  you  like  him  ? 
He  is  a  mighty  sensible  man.  There  are  few  young  people  have  so 
good  understandings.  He  is  mighty  grave,  and  so  are  you ;  but  you 
can  both  be  pleasant  when  you  have  a  mind.  Indeed,  one  can  make 
you  pleasant,  but  his  solemn  Scotchery  is  a  little  formidable :  before 
you  I  can  play  the  fool  from  morning  to  night,  courageously.  Good 
night    I  have  other  letters  to  write,  and  must  finish  this. 

Yours  ever. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

Rome,  May  7, 1740,  N.  S. 

Dear  West, 

'Twou*D  be  quite  rude  and  unpardonable  in  one  not  to  wish  you 
joy  upon  the  great  conquests  that  you  are  all  committing  all  over  the 
world.  We  heard  the  news  last  night  from  Naples,  that  Admiral 
Haddock^  had  met  the  Spanish  convoy  going  to  Majorca,  and  taken 
it  all,  all ;  three  thousand  men,  three  colonels,  and  a  Spanish  grandee. 
We  conclude  it  is  true,  for  the  Neapolitan  Majesty  mentioned  it  at 
dinner.  We  are  going  thither  in  about  a  week,  to  wish  him  joy  of  it 
too.  *Tis  with  some  apprehensions  we  go  too,  of  having  a  pope 
chosen  in  the  interim :  that  would  be  cruel,  you  know.  But,  thank 
our  stars,  there  is  no  great  probability  of  it  Feuds  and  contentions 
run  high  among  the  eminences.  A  notable  one  happened  this  week. 
Cardinal  Zinzendorff  and  two  more  had  given  tneir  votes  for  the 

feneral  of  the  Capucins :  he  is  of  the  Barberini  family,  not  a  cardinal, 
ut  a  worthy  man.  Not  efiecting  any  thing,  Zinzendorff  voted  for 
Coscia,  and  declared  it  publicly.  Cardinal  retra  reproved  him ;  but 
the  German  replied,  he  thought  Coscia  as  fit  to  be  pope  as  any  of 
them.  It  seems,  his  pique  to  the  whole  body  is,  their  having  denied  a 
daily  admission  of  a  pig  into  the  conclave  for  his  eminence's  use ; 
who,  bein^  much  troubled  with  the  gout,  was  ordered  by  his  mother 
to  bathe  his  leg  in  pig's  blood  every  morning. 

Who  should  have  a  vote  t'other  day  but  the  Cardinalino  of  Toledo  ? 
Were  he  older,  the  Queen  of  Spain  might  possibly  procure  more  than 
one  for  him,  though  scarcely  enough. 
Well,  but  we  won't  talk  politics :  shall  we  talk  antiquities  ?    Gray 

'  Son  of  the  Earl  ofFindlater  andSea6eld,  who  sacoeeded  his  father  in  1764,  and  died 
in  1770.— E. 

^  This  report,  which  proved  unfounded,  was  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  on  the  18th  of 
April  his  Majesty's  ships  Lenox,  Kent,  and  Orfbrd,  commanded  hy  Captains  Mayne, 
Dorell,  and  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  part  of  Admiral  Balchen's  squadron  heingon  a  cruise 
about  forty  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Gape  Finisterre,  fell  in  with  the  Frinoeasa, 
esteemed  ue  finest  ship  of  war  in  the  Spanish  navy,  and  captured  her,  after  an  eng'a^. 
meut  of  five  hoars. — ^E. 
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and  I  discovered  a  considerable  curiosity  lately.  In  an  unfrequented 
quarter  of  the  Colonna  garden  lie  two  immense  fragments  of  marble, 
formerly  part  of  a  frieze  to  some  building ;  'tis  not  known  of  what 
They  are  of  Parian  marble :  which  may  give  one  some  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  ihe  rest  of  the  building ;  for  these  pieces  were  at  the 
very  top.  Upon  inquiry,  we  were  told  they  had  been  measured  by 
an  architect,  who  declared  they  were  larger  than  any  member  of  St 
Peter's-  The  length  of  one  of  the  pieces  is  above  sixteen  feet  They 
were  formerly  sold  to  a  stonecutter  for  five  thousand  crowns,  but 
Clement  XL  would  not  permit  them  to  be  sawed,  annulled  the  bargain, 
and  laid  a  penalty  of  twelve  thousand  crowns  upon  the  family  if  they 
parted  with  them.  I  think  it  was  a  right*  judged  thing.  Is  it  not 
amazing  that  so  vast  a  structure  should  not  be  known  of,  or  that  it 
should  be  so  entirely  destroyed  7  But  indeed  at  Rome  this  is  a  com- 
mon surprise ;  for,  by  the  remains  one  sees  of  the  Roman  grandeur  in 
their  structures,  'tis  evident  that  there  must  have  been  more  pains 
taken  to  destroy  those  piles  than  to  raise  them.  They  are  more  de- 
molished than  any  time  or  chance  could  have  efl^cted.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  an  hundred  years  Rome  will  not  be  worth  seeing ;  'tis 
less  so  now  than  one  would  believe.  All  the  public  pictures  are  de- 
cayed or  decaying ;  the  few  ruins  cannot  last  long ;  and  the  statues 
and  private  collections  must  be  sold,  from  the  great  poverty  of  the 
families.  There  are  now  selling  no  less  than  three  ot  the  principal 
collections,  the  Barberini,  the  Sacchetti,  and  Ottoboni:  the  latter 
belonged  to  the  cardinal  who  died  in  the  conclave.  I  must  give  you 
an  instance  of  his  generosity,  or  rather  ostentation.  When  Lord 
Carlisle'  was  here  last  year,  who  is  a  great  virtuoso,  he  asked  leave ' 
to  see  the  cardinal's  collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios.  Ottoboni^ 
gave  leave,  and  ordered  the  person  who  showed  them  to  observe  which 
my  lord  admired  most.  My  lord  admired  many :  they  were  all  sent 
him  the  next  morning.  He  sent  the  cardinal  back  a  fine  gold  repeater ; 
who  returned  him  an  agate  snuflT  box,  and  more  camoes  of  ten  times 
the  value.  Vaila  qui  estfini!  Had  my  lord  produced  more  golden 
repeaters,  it  would  have  been  begging  more  cameos. 

Adieu,  my  dear  West !  You  see  I  write  often  and  much,  as  you 
desired  it  Do  answer  one  now  and  then,  with  any  little  job  that  is 
done  in  England.    Good  night 

Yours  ever. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

Naples,  June  14, 1740,  N.  S. 

Dear  West, 
One  hates  writing  descriptions  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  book  of 

^  Henry  fourth  Earl  of  CarHale,  grrandfather  of  Uie  present  EarL  In  1743,  he  mar- 
ried Isabella,  the  daughter  of  WilUam  fourth  Lord  Byron,  and  died  in  1758.*-E. 

^  Cardinal  Ottolx^  Dean  of  the  Sacred  Colloge,who  died  in  1740 :  he  had  been  made 
a  cardinal  in  1689.— £. 
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travels ;  but  we  have  seen  something  to-day  that  I  am  sure  you  never 
read  of,  and  perhaps  never  heard  of.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  subter- 
raneous town  ?  a  whole  Roman  town,  with  all  its  edifices,  remaiuing 
underground?  Don't  fancy  the  inhabitants  buried  it  there  to  save  it  fronn 
the  Goths :  they  were  buried  with  it  themselves ;  which  is  a  caution 
we  are  not  told  they  ever  took.  You  remember  in  Titus's  time  there 
were  several  cities  destroyed  by  an  erruption  of  Vesuvius,  attended 
with  an  earthquake.  Well,  this  was  one  of  them,  not  very  con- 
siderable, and  then  called  Herculaneum.*  Above  it  has  since  been 
built  Portici,  about  three  miles  from  Naples,  where  the  King  has  a 
villa.  This  underground  city  is  perhaps  one  of  the  noblest  curiosities 
that  ever  has  been  discovored.  It  was  found  out  by  chance,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  They  began  digging,  they  found  statues ;  they 
dug  further,  they  found  more.  Since  that  they  have  made  a  very 
considerable  progress,  and  find  continually.  You  may  walk  the  com- 
pass of  a  mile ;  but  by  the  misfortune  of  the  modem  town  being 
overhead,  they  are  obliged  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  lest  they 
destroy  both  one  and  t'other.  By  this  occasion  the  path  is  very  narroMr, 

{'ust  wide  enough  and  high  enough  for  one  man  to  walk  upright  They 
lave  hollowed,  as  they  have  found  it  easiest  to  work,  and  have  carried 
their  streets  not  exactly  where  were  the  ancient  ones,  but  sometimes 
before  houses,  sometimes  through  them.  You  would  imagine  that  all 
the  fabrics  were  crushed  together;  on  the  contrary,  except  some 
columns,  they  have  found  all  the  edifices  standing  upright  in  their 
proper  situation.  There  is  one  inside  of  a  temple  quite  perfect,  with 
the  middle  arch,  two  columns,  ^and  two  pilasters.  It  is  buih  of  brick 
plastered  over,  and  painted  with  architecture :  almost  all  the  insides 
of  the  houses  are  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  what  is  very  particular, 
the  general  ground  of  all  the  painting  is  red.  Besides  this  temple,  they 
make  out  very  plainly  an  amphitheatre ;  the  stairs,  of  white  marble, 
and  the  seats  are  very  perfect ;  the  inside  was  painted  in  the  same 
colour  with  the  private  houses,  and  great  part  cased  with  white 
marble.  They  have  found  among  other  things  some  fine  statues, 
some  human  bones,  some  rice,  medals  and  a  few  paintings  extremely 
fine.  These  latter  are  preferred  to  all  the  ancient  paintings  that  have 
ever  been  discovered.  We  have  not  seen  them  yet,  as  they  are  kept  in 
the  King's  apartment,  whither  all  these  curiosities  are  transplanted ;  and 
'tis  difficult  to  see  them — but  we  shall.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  in 
several  places  the  beams  of  the  houses  remain,  but  burnt  to  charcoal ; 
so  little  damaged  that  they  retain  visibly  the  grain  of  the  wood,  but 
upon  touching  crumble  to  ashes.  What  is  remarkable,  there  are  no 
other  marks  or  appearance  of  fire,  but  what  are  visible  on  these  beams* 

*  Some  exc&yatioiu  were  made  at  Hercolaneiim  in  1709  by  the  Prince  d*£lbenf;  bat, 
thirty  yean  elapeed  after  the  prince  had  been  forbidden  to  dig  further,  before  any  more 
notice  was  taken  of  them.  In  December  1738  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  at  Portici, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  prosecation  of  these  subterranean  labours.  There  had  been  an 
excavation  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and  another  so  lately  as  1689.  In  a  letter  from 
Gray  to  his  mother,  he  describes  their  visits  to  Herculaneum;  but,  not  mentioning  it  by 
name.  Mason  supposed  it  had  not  then  been  discovered  to  be  that  city.  It  is  evident,  from 
this  dweryation  of  Walpole,  that  Maaon*8  (pinion  was  unfounded,-^— £. 
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There  might  certainly  be  collected  great  light  from  this  reservoir 
of  antiquities,  if  a  man  of  learning  had  the  inspection  of  it ;  if  he 
directed  the  working,  and  would  make  a  journal  of  the  discoveries. 
But  I  believe  there  is  no  judicious  choice  made  of  directors.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  known  in  the  world ;  I  mean  a  Roman  city  entire 
of  that  age,  and  that  has  not  been  corrupted  with  modem  repairs.* 
Besides  scrutinizing  this  very  carefully,  I  shoyld  be  inclined  to  search 
for  the  remains  of  the  other  towns  that  were  partners  with  this  in  the 
general  ruin.  'Tis  certainly  an  advantage  to  the  learned  world,  that 
this  has  been  laid  up  so  long.  Most  of  the  discoveries  in  Rome  were 
made  in  a  barbarous  age,  where  they  only  ransacked  the  ruins  in 
quest  of  treasure,  and  had  no  regard  to  the  form  and  being  of  the 
building ;  or  to  any  circumstance  that  might  give  light  into  its  use 
and  history.  I  shall  finish  this  long  account  with  a  passage  which 
Gray  has  observed  in  Statius,  and  which  directly  pictures  out  this 
latent  city : 

Hsc  ego  Chalcidicifl  ad  te  Murcelle,  Mnabun 
littonoofl,  fractas  ubi  Vestins  e^rit  iraa, 
JEmula  Trinacriia  volvens  inoendia  flaxnmia. 
Mira  fides !  oredetne  yirdm  ventara  propago, 
»  Cam  aegetes  itemm,  cum  jam  h»c  deaerta  ▼irebont, 

Infra  uma  popalosqufi  premi  7 

Stly.  lib.  lY.  episL  4. 

Adieuy  my  dear  West !  and  believe  me  yours  ever. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

R«  di  Co^o,  Tolg.  Radioofani,  July  5, 1740,  N.  a 

You  will  wonder,  my  dear  Hal,  to  find  me  on  the  road  from  Rome : 
why,  intend  I  did  to  stay  for  a  new  popedom,  but  the  old  eminences 
are  cross  and  obstinate,  and  will  not  choose  one  the  Holy  Ghost  does 
not  know  when.  There  is  a  horrid  thing  called  the  maParia,  that 
comes  to  Rome,  every  summer,  and  kills  one,  and  I  did  not  care  for 
being  killed  so  far  from  Christian  burial.  We  have  been  jolted  to 
death ;  ray  servants  let  us  come  without  springs  to  the  chaise,  and  we 
are  wore  threadbare :  to  add  to  our  disasters,  I  have  sprained  my 
ancle,  and  have  brought  it  along,  laid  upon  a  little  box  of  baubles 
that  I  have  bought  for  presents  in  England.  Perhaps  I  may  pick  you 
out  some  little  trifle  there,  but  don't  dep>end  upon  it ;  you  are  a  disa- 
greeable creature  and  may  be  I  shall  not  care  for  you.  Though  I  am 
80  tired  in  this  devil  of  a  place,  yet  I  have  taken  it  into  my  head,  that 
it  is  like  Hamilton's  Bawn,**  and  I  must  write  to  you.   *Tis  the  top  of  a 
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black  barren  mountain,  a  vile  little  town  at  the  foot  of  an  old  citadel : 
yet  this,  know  you,  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  three  kings  that 
went  to  Christ's  birth-day ;  his  name  was  Alabaster,  Abarasser,  or 
some  such  thing ;  the  other  two  were  kings,  one  of  the  East,  the 
other  of  Cologn.  *Tis  this  of  Cofano,  who  was  represented  in  an 
ancient  painting,  found  in  the  Palatine  Mount,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Mead ;  he  was  crowned  by  Augustus.  Well,  but  about 
writing — what  do  you  think  I  write  with  ?  Nay,  with  a  pen  :  there 
was  never  a  one  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circumference  biU  one^  and 
that  was  in  the  possession  of  the  governor,  and  had  been  used  time 
out  of  mind  to  write  the  parole  with :  I  was  forced  to  send  to  borrow 
it.  It  was  sent  me  under  the  conduct  of  a  sergeant  and  two  Swiss, 
with  desire  to  return  it  when  I  should  have  done  with  it  *Tis  a 
curiosity,  and  worthy  to  be  laid  up  with  the  relics  which  we  have  just 
been  seeing  in  a  small  hovel  of  Capucins,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
which  were  all  brought  by  his  Majesty  from  Jerusalem.  Among  other 
things  of  great  sanctity  there  is  a  set  of  gnashing  of  teeth,  the  grinders 
very  entire;  a  bit  of  the  worm  that  never  dies,  preserved  in  spirits; 
a  crow  of  St.  Peter's  cock,  very  useful  against  Easter ;  the  crisping 
and  curling,  frizzling  and  frowncing  of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  she  cut 
off  on  growing  devout.  The  good  man  that  showed  us  all  these  com- 
modities was  got  into  such  a  train  of  calling  them  the  blessed  this, 
and  blessed  that,  that  at  last  he  showed  us  a  bit  of  the  blessed  fig-tree 
that  Christ  cursed. 

Florenoe,  July  9. 

Mr  Dear  Harry, 

Wb  are  come  hither,  and  I  have  received  another  letter  from  you 
with  Hosier's  Ghost.  Your  last  put  me  in  pain  for  you,  when  you 
talked  of  going  to  Ireland;  but  now  I  find  your  brother  and  sister  go 
with  you,  I  am  not  much  concerned.  Should  I  be?  You  have  but 
to  say,  for  my  feelings  are  extremely  at  your  service  to  dispose  as 
you  please.  Let  us  see :  you  are  to  come  back  to  stand  for  some 
place ;  that  will  be  about  April.  'Tis  a  sort  of  thing  I  should  do, 
too ;  and  then  we  should  see  one  another,  and  that  would  be  charm- 
ing ;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  thing  I  have  no  mind  to  do ;  and  then  we  shall 
not  see  one  another,  unless  you  would  come  hither — but  that  you 
cannot  do :  nay,  I  would  not  have  you,  for  then  I  shall  be  gone. 
So  I  there  are  many  ifi  that  just  signify  nothing  at  all.  Return  I 
must  sooner  than  I  shall  like.  I  am  happy  here  to  a  degree.  I'll  tell 
you  my  situation.  I  am  lodged  with  Mr.  Mann,*  the  best  of  creatures. 
1  have  a  terreno  all  to  myself,  with  an  open  gallery  on  the  Amo, 
where  I  am  now  writing  to  you.  Over  against  me  is  the  famous 
Gallery ;  and,  on  either  band,  two  fair  bridges.  Is  not  this  charm- 
ing and  cool  1  The  air  is  so  serene,  and  so  secure,  that  one  sleeps 
with  all  the  windows  and  doors  thrown  open  to  the  river,  and  only 

*  Aderwards  Sir  Horace  Mann.  He  was  at  this  time  resident  at  Florence  firom 
George  11. 
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covered  with  a  slight  gauze  to  keep  away  the  gnats.  Lady  Pomfret' 
has  a  charming  conversation  once  a  week.  She  has  taken  a  vast 
palace  and  a  vast  garden,  which  is  vastly  commode,  especially  to  the 
cicisbeo-part  of  mankind,  who  have  free  indulgence  to  wander  in 
pairs  about  the  arbours.  You  know  her  daughters :  Lady  Sophia^  is 
still,  nay  she  must  be,  the  beauty  she  was:  Lady  Charlotte''  is  much 
improved,  and  is  the  cleverest  girl  in  the  world ;  speaks  the  purest 
Tuscan,  like  any  Florentine.  The  Princess  Craon^  has  a  constant 
pharaoh  and  supper  every  night,  where  one  is  quite  at  one's  ease.  I 
am  going  into  the  country  with  her  and  the  prince  for  a  little  while, 
to  a  villa  of  the  Great  Duke's.  The  people  are  good-humoured  here 
and  easy ;  and  what  makes  me  pleased  with  them,  they  are  pleased 
with  me.  One  loves  to  find  people  care  for  one,  when  they  can  have 
no  view  in  it 

You  see  how  glad  I  am  to  have  reasons  for  not  returning ;  I  wish 
I  had  DO  better. 

As  to  Hosier's  Ghost,*  I  think  it  very  easy,  and  consequently 
pretty ;  but,  from  the  ease,  should  never  have  guessed  it  Glover's.  I 
delight  in  your,  **  the  patriots  cry  it  up,  and  the  courtiers  cry  it  down, 
and  the  hawkers  cry  it  up  and  down,"  and  your  laconic  history  of  the 
King  and  Sir  Robert,  on  going  to  Hanover,  and  turning  out  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  The  epigram,  too,  you  sent  me  on  the  same  occasion  is 
charming. 

Unless  I  sent  you  back  news  that  you  and  others  send  me,  I  can 
send  you  none.  I  have  left  the  conclave,  which  is  the  only  stirring 
thing  in  this  part  of  the  world,  except  the  child  that  the  Queen  of 

*  Henrietta  Louisa,  wife  ofThomas  Earl  of  Pomiret.  \ShB  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Lord  Jefieries,  Baron  of  Wem.  Lady  Pomfret,  who  waa  tbe  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Frances  Duchess  of  Somerset,  retired  froni  the  court  upon  tlie  death  of  Queen  Caroline 
in  1737.] 

^  AArarwards  married  to  John  Lord  Carteret,  who  became  Earl  of  GranyiUe  on  the  death 
of  his  moUier  in  the  year  1744. 

^  Lady  Charlotte  Fermor  married,  in  August  1746,  William  Finch,  brother  of  Daniel 
seventh  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  by  whom  she  had  issue  a  son,  George,  who,  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  in  1769,  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  Her  ladyship  was  governess  to  the  children 
of  George  III.,  and  highly  esteemed  by  him  and  his  royal  consort — E. 

^  The  Princess  Craon  was  the  fiivourite  mistress  of  Leopold  the  last  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
who  married  her  to  M.  de  Beauveau,  and  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  make  him  a  prince 
of  the  empire.  They  at  this  time  resided  at,  Florence,  where  Prince  Craon  was  at  the 
head  of  the  council  of  regency. 

*  This  was  a  party  bauad,  (written  by  Glover,  though  by  some  at  the  time  ascribed  to 
Lord  Bath,)  on  the  taking  of  Porto-Beflo  by  Admiral  Vernon.  "The  ease  of  Hosier,** 
says  Bishop  Percy^,  in  his  admirable  Reliques,  voL  ii.  p.  382,  where  the  son^  is  preserved, 
— **  Tlie  case  of  Hosier,  which  is  here  so  pathetically  represented,  was  briefly  this.  In 
April  1736,  that  commander  was  sent  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Spanish  West  Indies  to 
block  up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country,  or,  should  they  presume  to  come  out, 
to  seise  and  carry  them  to  Inland :  he  accordingly  arrived  at  Bastimentoa,  near  Porto- 
Bello ;  but,  being  employed  rather  to  overawe  than  attack  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  it 
was  probaby  not  our  interest  to  go  to  war,  he  continued  long  inactive  on  this  station.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Carthagena,  and  remained  crusiug  in  those  seas,  till  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  perished  de|Horably  by  the  diseases  of  that  unhealthy  climate.  This 
brave  man,  seeing  his  best  officers  and  men  thus  daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed 
to  inevitable  destruction,  and  himself  made  the  sport  of  the  enemy,  is  said  to  have  died 
of  a  broken  heart**->E. 

YOU  I.  14 
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Naples  is  to  be  delivered  of  in  August  There  is  no  likelihood  the 
conclave  will  end,  unless  the  messages  take  effect  which  'tis  said  the 
Imperial  and  French  ministers  have  sent  to  their  respective  courts  for 
leave  to  quit  the  Corsini  for  the  Albani  faction :  otherwise  there  will 
never  be  a  pope.  Corsini  has  lost  the  only  one  he  could  have  ven- 
tured to  maRC  pope,  and  him  he  designed ;  'twas  Cenci,  a  relation  of 
the  Corsini's  mistress.  The  last  morning  Corsini  made  him  rise, 
stuffed  a  dish  of  chocolate  down  his  throat,  and  would  carry  him  to 
the  scrutiny.  The  poor  old  creature  went,  came  back,  and  died. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  lost  the  sight  of  the  pope's  coronation,  but  I 
might"  have  stayed  for  seeing  it  tui  I  had  been  old  enough  to  be  pope 
myself. 

Harry,  what  luck  the  chancellor  has  1  first,  indeed,  to  be  in  himself 
so  great  a  man ;  but  then  in  accidents :  he  is  made  chief  justice  and 
peer,  when  Talbot  is  made  chancellor  and  peer  ^  Talbot  dies  in  a 
twelvemonth,  and  leaves  him  the  seals  at  an  age  when  others  are 
scarce  made  solicitors  :^ — then  marries  his  son  into  one  of  the  first 
families  of  Britain,""  obtains  a  patent  for  a  marquisate  and  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  after  the  Duke  of  Kent's  death :  the  duke  dies  in 
a  fortnight,  and  leaves  them  all !  People  talk  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
that  is  always  rolling:  troth,  my  Lord  Hardwicke  has  overtaken  her 
wheel,  and  rolled  along  with  it  I  perceive  Miss  Jenny^  would  not 
venture  to  Ireland,  nor  stray  so  far  from  London;  I  am  elad  I  shall 
always  know  where  to  find  her  within  threescore  miles.  I  must  say 
a  word  to  my  lord,  which,  Harry,  be  sure  you  don't  read.  ["  My 
dear  lord,  I  don't  love  troubling  ^ou  with  letters,  because  I  know  you 
don't  love  the  trouble  of  answering  them ;  not  that  I  should  insist  on 
that  ceremony,  but  I  hate  to  burmen  any  one's  conscience.    Your 

*  Philip  Torke  Lord  Hardwicke  wwb  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Dorer,  and  was  intro* 
daced  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.    He  waa  attorney-general,  and 

-  when  lalbot,  the  lolicitor-general,  waa  preferred  to  him  in  the  contest  for  the  chancellor- 
■hip,  Sir  Robert  made  him  chief  justice  for  life,  with  an  increased  salary.  He  was  an 
object  of  aversion  to  Horace  Wupole,  who,  in  his  Memoirs,  teOs  us,  **  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  was  laughed  at,  in  the  cabinet  despised.*^  Upon  which  it  is  very  properly 
observed  by  the  noUe  editor  of  those  memoirs.  Lord  Holland, — ^^Yet,  in  the  coarse  <^  the 
work,  Walpole  laments  Lord  Hardwicke*s  influence  in  the  cabinet,  where  he  would  have 
us  believe  that  he  was  despised,  and  acknowledges  that  he  exercised  a  dominiovi  nearly 
absolute  over  that  house  of  Parliament  which,  he  would  persuade  his  readers,  latvhed  at 
him.  The  truth  is,  that,  wherever  this  great  ma^riBtrate  is  mentiooed,  hard  OrivMrtrB 
resentments  blind  hu  judgment  and  disfigure  his  narrative.** — £2. 

*•  Charles  Talbot  Baron  Talbot  was,  on  the  29th  Nov.  1733,  made  lord  high  chan. 
oellor  and  created  a  baron ;  and,  dyine  in  Feb.  1737,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Hardwicke. 
There  is  a  story  current,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  finding  it  difficult  to  prevail  on 
Yorke  to  quit  a  place  for  life,  fer  the  higher  but  more  precarious  dignity  of  chancellor, 
worked  upon  his  jealousy,  and  said  that  if  he  persisted  in  refiising  the  seals,  he  most 
offer  them  to  Fazakerly.  **  Fazakerly  r*  exclaimed  Yorke,  **  impossible !  he  is  certainly  a 
Tory,  perhaps  a  Jacobite.*'  ■*It*s  all  very  true,**  replied  ^r  Robert,  taking  oat  iiis 
watch ;  ^  but  if  by  iHie  o'clock  you  do  not  accept  my  offer,  Fazakerly  by  two  becomes 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  one  of  the  $taunehett  Whig$  in  aU  England!"  Vorke 
took  the  scab  and  the  peerage. — E. 

«  That  of  Grey,  Duke  of  Kent,  see  0nf^.— E. 

*  Miss  Jane  Conway,  half-sister  to  Henry  Seymour  Conway.  She  died  unmarried  in 
1743.  • 
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brother  tells  me  he  is  to  stand  member  of  parliament :  without  telling 
me  so»  I  am  sure  he  owes  it  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  repent 
setting  him  up ;  nor  will  he  be  ungrateful  to  a  brother  who  deserves 
so  much,  and  whose  least  merit  is  not  the  knowing  how  to  employ  so 
great  a  fortune."] 

There,  Harry,  I  have  done.  Don't  suspect  me :  I  have  said  no  ill 
of  you  behind  your  bacL  Make  my  best  compliments  to  Miss 
Conway.' 

I  thought  I  had  done,  and  lo,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  who  d'ye 
think  is  here  1 — Even  Mr.  More !  our  Rheims  Mr.  More !  the  fortifi- 
cation,  hornwork,  ravelin,  bastion  Mr.  More !  which  is  very  jdeasant 
iure.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  side,  I  think  I  need  make  no  excuse 
for  leaving  off;  but  I  am  going  to  write  to  Selwyn,  and  to  the  lady 
of  the  mountain ;  from  whom  I  have  had  a  very  kind  letter.  She 
has  at  last  received  the  Chantilly  brass.  Good  night :  write  to  'me 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  t'other.    Yours  ever. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESQ. 

Fbrenee,  July  31, 1740»  N.  S. 

Dear  West, 

I  HAVE  advised  with  the  most  notable  antiquarians  of  this  city  on 
the  meaning  of  Thnr  gut  Luetis.  I  can  get  no  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion. In  my  own  opinion  'tis  Welsh.  1  don't  love  offering  conjec- 
tures on  a  language  in  which  I  have  hitherto  made  little  proficiency, 
but  I  will  trust  you  with  my  explication.  You  know  the  famous 
Aglaoghlan,  mother  of  Cadwalladhor,  was  renowned  for  her  conjugal 
virtues,  and  grief  on  the  death  of  her  royal  spouse.  I  conclude  this 
medal  was  struck  in  her  regency,  by  her  express  order,  to  the  memory 
of  her  lord,  and  that  the  inscription  7'Attr  gui  Luetic  means  no  more 
than  her  dear  Uetois  or  Uewellin. 

In  return  for  your  coins  I  send  you  two  or  three  of  difierent  kinds. 
The  first  is  a  money  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Naples ;  the  device,  a 
horse ;  the  motto,  Equitas  regni.  This  curious  pun  is  on  a  coin  in 
the  Great  Duke's  collection,  and  by  great  chance  I  have  met  with  a 
second.  Another  is,  a  satirical  medal  struck  on  Licwis  XIV. ;  'tis  a 
bomb,  covered  with  flower-de-luces,  bursting ;  the  motto,  Se  ipsissimo. 
The  last,  and  almost  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  with  a  text  well  applied, 
is  a  German  medal  with  a  rebellious  town  besieged  and  blocked  up ; 
the  inscription.  This  kind  is  not  expelled  but  by  fasting. 

Now  I  mention  medals,  have  they  yet  struck  the  intended  one  on 
the  taking  of  Porto-Bello  ?  Admiral  Vernon  will  shine  in  our  medallic 
history.  We  have  just  received  the  news  of  the  bombarding  Cartha- 
gena,  and  the  taking  Chagre.^    We  are  in  great  expectation  of  some 

*  Afkerwardf  married  to  John  Harris,  Ean.  of  Hajne  in  Devonshire. 
^  On  Uie  24Ui  March,  1740,  the  Spaniards  hwag  out  a  white  flag,  and  the  place  was 
iuiendered  by  capitulation  to  Admiral  Vernon. — K, 
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important  victory  obtained  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  John  Norris : 
-we  are  told  the  Duke  is  to  be  of  the  expedition ;  is  it  true  T  Ail  the 
letters,  too,  talk  of  France's  suddenly  declaring  war;  I  hope  they 
vrill  defer  it  for  a  season,  or  one  shall  be  obliged  to  return  through 
Germany. 

The  conclave  still  subsists,  and  the  divisions  still  increase ;  it  was 
very  near  separating  last  week,  but  by  breaking  into  two  popes ;  they 
were  on  the  dawn  of  a  schism.  Aldovrandi  had  thirty-three  voices 
for  three  days,  but  could  not  procure  the  requisite  two  more;  the 
Camerlingo  having  engaged  his  faction  to  sign  a  protestation  against 
him,  and  each  party  were  inclined  to  elect  I  don't  know  wruether 
one  should  wish  for  a  schism  or  not ;  it  might  probably  rekindle  the 
zeal  for  the  church  in  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  has  been  so  far 
decaying. 

On  Wednesday  we  expect  a  third  she-meteor.  Those  learned 
luminaries  the  Ladies  Pomfret  and  Walpole  are  to  be  joined  by  the 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  You  have  not  been  witness  to  the 
rhapsody  of  mystic  nonsense  which  these  two  fair  ones  debate  inces- 
santly, and  consequently  cannot  figure  what  must  be  the  issue  of  this 
triple  alliance :  we  have  some  idea  of  it  Only  figure  the  coalition  of 
prudery,  debauchery,  sentiment,  history,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  metaphysics ;  all,  except  the  second^  understood  by  halves,  by 
quarters,  or  not  at  alL  You  shall  have  the  journals  of  this  notable 
academy.    Adieu,  my  dear  West !    Yours  ever, 

HoR.  Walfole. 

Though  far  unworthy  to  enter  into  so  learned  and  political  a  corre- 
spondence, I  am  employed  pour  barbouiller  une  page  de  7  pounces  el 
demie  en  hauteur^  et  5  en  largeur ;  and  to  inform  you  that  we  are  at 
Florence,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of  Tuscany :  the  latitude  I 
cannot  justly  tell,  but  it  is  governed  by  a  prihce  called  Great  Duke ; 
an  excellent  place  to  employ  all  one's  animal  sensations  in,  but  utterly 
contrary  to  one's  rational  powers.  I  kave  struck  a  medal  upon 
myself:  the  device  is  thus  O,  and  the  motto  NUnlissimo,  which  I  take 
in  the  most  concise  manner  to  contain  a  full  account  of  my  person, 
sentiments,  occupations,  and  late  glorious  successes.  If  you  choose 
to  be  annihilated  too,  you  cannot  do  better  than  undertake  this  journey. 
Here  you  shall  get  up  at  twelve  o'clock,  breakfast  till  three,  dine  till 
five,  sleep  till  six,  drink  cooling  liquors  till  eight,  go  to  the  bridge  till 
ten,  sup  till  two,  and  so  sleep  till  twelve  again. 

We  shall  never  come  home  again ;  a  universal  war  is  just  upon 

Labore  fessi  venimus  ad  laxem  nostrum, 
Desideratnqae  aoquiescimus  lecto ; 
Hoc  est,  quod  unuxn  est,  pro  laboribus  tantis. 
O  quid  solutis  est  beatius  curis  ? 

*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  resolved  to  accompany  Sir  John  Norris  as  a  T<Janteer, 
and  sailed  with  him  from  St  Helens  on  the  10th  July ;  but  on  the  17th  a  gale  arising- 
drove  them  into  Torbay,  where  Sir  John  continued  until  the  29th,  when  he  again  pat  to 
sea ;  but  the  wind  once  more  becoming  contrary,  and  blowing  very  hard,  he  was  eon- 
strained  to  return  to  Spithead,  and  on  tae  £>Uowmg  day  bis  royal  highness  retomed  to 
London. — £. 
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the  point  of  breaking  out;  all  outlets  will  be  shut  up.  I  shall  be 
secure  in  my  nothingness,  while  you,  that  will  be  so  absurd  as  to 
eirist,  will  envy  roe.  You  don't  tell  me  what  proficiency  you  make 
in  the  noble  science  of  defenca  Don't  you  start  still  at  the  sound  of 
a  gun?  Have  you  learned  to  say  ha  I  ha !  and  is  your  neck  clothed 
with  thunder  1  Are  your  whiskers  of  a  tolerable  lenirth  1  And  have 
you  got  drunk  yet  with  brandy  and  gunpowder?  Adieu,  noble 
captain ! 

T.  Gray. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Florence,  September  35^  1740,  N.  S. 

Ht  Dear  Hal, 

I  BBGiir  to  answer  your  letter  the  moment  I  have  read  it,  because 
you  bid  me ;  but  I  grow  se  unfit  for  a  correspondence  with  any  body 
in  England,  that  I  have  almost  left  it  off.  'Tis  so  long  since  I  was 
there,  and  I  am  so  utterly  a  stranger  to  eveiT  thing  that  passes  there, 
that  I  must  talk  vastly  in  the  dark  to  those  I  write :  and  having  in  a 
manner  settled  myself  here,  where  there  can  be  no  news,  I  am  void 
of  all  matter  for  filling  up  a  letter.  As,  by  the  absence  of  the  Great 
Duke,  Florence  is  become  in  a  manner  a  country  town,  you  may 
imagine  that  we  are  not  without  dem^l^s ;  but  for  a  country  town  I 
believe  there  never  were  a  set  of  people  so  peaceable,  and  such 
stranmrs  to  scandal.  'Tis  the  family  of  love,  where  every  body  is 
paired,  and  go  as  constantly  together  as  paroquets.  Here  nobody 
hangs  or  drowns  themselves ;  they  are  not  ready  to  cut  one  another's 
throats  about  elections  or  parties;  don't  think  that  wit  consists  in 
saying  bold  truths,  or  humour  in  getting  drunk.  But  I  shall  give  you 
no  more  of  their  characters^ecause  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  tmnk 
that  their  encomium  consisti^  being  the  reverse  of  the  English,  who 
in  general  are  either  mad,  or  enough  to  make  other  people  so.  After 
telling  you  so  fairly  my  sentiments,  you  may  believe,  my  dear  Harry, 
that  f  bad  rather  see  you  here  than  in  England.  'Tis  an  evil  wish 
for  you,  who  should  not  be  lost  in  so  obscure  a  place  as  this.  I  will 
not  make  you  compUment^,  or  else  here  is  a  cnarming  opportunity 
for  saying  what  I  think  of  you.  As  I  am  convinced  you  love  me, 
and  as  I  am  conscious  you  have  one  strong  reason  for  it,  I  will  own 
to  you,  that  for  my  own  peace  you  should  wish  me  to  remain  here. 
I  am  so  well  within  and  without,  that  you  would  scarce  know  me :  I 
am  younger  than  ever,  think  of  nothing  but  diverting  myself,  and  live 
in  a  round  of  pleasures.  We  have  operas,  concerts,  and  balls,  morn- 
ings and  evenings.  I  dare  not  tell  you  all  one's  idleness :  you  would 
look  so  grave  and  senatorial  at  hearing  that  one  rises  at  eleven  in  the 
morning,  goes  to  the  opera  at  nine  at  night,  to  supper  at  one,  and  to 
bed  at  three!  But  literally  here  the  evenings  and  nights  are  so 
charming  and  so  warm,  one  can't  avoid  'em. 

14» 
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Did  I  tell  you  Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  here  ?  She  laughs  at  my 
Lady  Walpole^  scolds  my  Lady  Pomfret,  and  is  laughed  at  by  the 
whole  town/  Her  dress,  her  avarice,  and  her  impudence  must  amaze 
any  one  that  never  heard  her  name.  She  wears  a  foul  mob,  that 
does  not  cover  her  greasy  black  locks,  that  hang  loose,  never  combed 
or  curled ;  an  old  mazarine  blue  wrapper,  that  gapes  open  and  dis- 
covers a  canvass  petticoat.    Her  face  swelled  violently  on  one  side 

with  the  remains  of  a ,  partly  covered  with  a  plaster,  and 

partly  veith  white  paint,  which  for  cheapness  she  has  bought  so  coarse, 
that  you  would  not  use  it  to  wash  a  chimney. — In  three  words  I  will 
give  you  her  picture,**  as  we  drew  it  in  the  Sortes  Virgihana — 

Imwmam  Tatem  aepicias. 

I  give  you  rny  honour,  we  did  not  choose  it ;  but  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Cooke,*  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,^  and  I,  and  several  others,  drew  it 
fairly  amongst  a  thousand  for  different  people,  most  of  wliich  did  not 
hit  as  you  may  imagine :  those  that  did  I  will  tell  you. 
For  our  most  religious  and  gracious 

— Dii,  talem  terris  avertite  peBtero. 

For  one  that  would  be  our  most  religious  and  gracious. 

Purpureus  y^luti  cum  flos  sacdBUS  aratro 
Langnescit  moriens,  lassove  papavera  collo 
Deipadre  caput,  pluvia  cum  fortd  gravantar. 

For  his  son. 

Regis  Romani ;  primus  qui  legibus  urbem 
Fundabit,  Curibus  pairis  et  paupere  terrA, 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum. 

For  Sir  Rob#t 

Res  dura  et  re^ni  novitas  roe  tatia  cogunt 
Moliri,  et  late  fines  custode  tuen, 

I  will  show  you  the  rest  when  I  see  you. 

*  In  a  letter  from  Florence,  written  by  Lady  Mary  to  Mr.  Wortley,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  she  says,  *^  Lord  and  Lady  Pomfret  take  pains  to  make  the  place  agreeaUe  to 
me,  and  I  have  been  visited  by  the  ffreatest  part  of  the  people  of  quality."  Boo  the  edi- 
tion  of  her  works,  edited  by  IJord  Whamdiffe,  voL  ii.  p.  3S5. — E. 

^  Hie  following  &vourable  **  picture**  of  Lady  Mary  is  by  Spenoe,  who  met  her  at 

Rome,  in  the  ensuing  January  : — '^She  is  one  of  the  most  shining  characters  in  the 

world,  but  shines  like  a  comet ;  she  is  dU  irregularity,  and  always  wandering ;  the  most 

wise,  most  imprudent  ,*  loveliest,  most  disagreeable ;  best-natured^  cruellest  woman  in  the 

•  world ;  '  all  thmgs  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.'  ** — E. 

c  George  Cooke,  Esq.  afterwards  member  for  Tregony,  and  chief  prothonotary  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  On  Mr.  Pitt*s  return  to  office  in  1766  he  was  appointed  joint- 
paymaster-general,  and  died  in  1768.    See  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iL  p.  338. — £. 

^  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  who,  on  the  death  of  John  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  succeeded 
to  the  barony^  of  Le  Despencer,  as  being  the  only  son  of  Mary,  eldest  sister  of  the  said 
earl,  and  which  was  confirmed  to  him  19th  April  1763. — E. 
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TO  SIR  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

Floience,  Oct  2, 1740,  N.  S. 

Dear  West, 

T'oTHBR  night  as  we  (you  know  who  toe  are)  were  walking  on  the 
charming  bridge,  just  before  going  to  a  wedding  assembly,  we  said, 
"Lord,  I  wish,  just  as  we  are  got  into  the  room,  they  would  call  us  out, 
and  say,  West  is  arrived  !  We  would  make  him  dress  instantly,  and 
carry  him  back  to  the  entertainment  How  he  would  stare  and 
wonder  at  a  thousand  things,  that  no  longer  strike  us  as  odd !"  Would 
not  you  ?  One  agreed  that  you  should  come  directly  by  sea  from 
Dover,  and  be  set  down  at  Leghorn,  without  setting  foot  in  any  other 
foreign  town,  and  so  land  at  tfs,  in  all  your  first  full  amaze ;  lor  you 
are  to  know,  that  astonishment  rubs  off  violently ;  we  did  not  cry 
out  Lord !  half  so  much  at  Rome  as  at  Calais,  which  to  this  hour  I 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  surprising  cities  in  the  universe.  My 
dear  child,  what  if  you  were  to  take  this  little  sea-jaunt  ?  One  would 
recommend  Sir  John  Norris's  convoy  to  you,  but  one  should  be 
laughed  at  now  for  supposing  that  be  is  ever  to  sail  beyond  Torbay.' 
The  Italians  take  Torbay  for  an  English  town  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  after  the  fashion  of  Gibraltar,  and  imagine  'tis  a  wonderful 
strong  place,  by  pur  fleet's  having  retired  from  before  it  so  often,  and 
so  often  returned. 

We  went  to  this  wedding  that  I  told  you  of;  'twas  a  charming 
feast :  a  large  palace  finely  illuminated ;  thiere  were  all  the  beauties, 
all  the  jewels,  and  all  the  sugar-plums  of  Florence.  Servants  loaded 
with  great  chargers  full  of  comfits  heap  the  tables  with  them,  the 
women  fall  on  with  both  hands,  and  stuff  their  pockets  and  every 
creek  and  corner  about  them.  You  would  be  as  much  amazed  at  us 
as  at  any  thing  you  saw :  instead  of  being  deep  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  being  in  the  Gallery  every  morning,  as  I  thought  of  course  to  be 
sure  I  would  be,  we  are  in  all  the  idleness  and  amusements  of  the 
town.  For  me,  I  am  grown  so  lazy,  and  so  tired  of  seeing  sights, 
that,  though  I  have  been  at  Florence  six  months,  I  have  not  seen 
Leghorn,  risa,  Lucca,  or  Pistoia;  nay,  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  Great 
Duke's  villas.  I  have  contracted  so  great  an  aversion  to  postchaises, 
and  have  so  absolutely  lost  all  curiosity,  that,  except  the  towns  in  the 
straight  road  to  Great  Britain,  I  shall  scarce  see  a  jot  more  of  a 
foreign  land ;  and  trust  me,  when  J  return,  I  will  not  visit  the  Welsh 
mountains,  like  Mr.  Williams.  After  Mount  Cenis,  the  Boccheto, 
the  Giogo,  Radicofani,  and  the  Appian  Way,  one  has  mighty  little 
hunger  after  travelling.    I  shall  be  mighty  apt  to  set  up  my  staff  at 

*  Though  brave,  skilfu],  and  enterprieingr,  Sir  John  failed  to  aoqoire  renown,  in  c6i»»- 
quence  of  mere  accidents.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war,  he  was  ordered  to 
cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  but,  owing  to  tempestuous  weather,  was  compelled  to  put 
into  port  for  the  winter.    The  following  lines  were  addressed  to  him  upon  this  occasion : 

**  Homeward,  oh !  bend  thy  course ;  the  seas  are  rough; 
To  the  Land's  End  who  sails,  haa  sailed  enough.** — B, 
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Hyde  Park-corner :  the  alehouseman  there  at  Hercules's  Pillars'  was 
certainly  returned  from  his  travels  into  foreign  parts. 

Now  ril  answer  your  questions. 

I  have  made  no  discoveries  in  ancient  or  modern  arts.  Mr.  Addi- 
son travelled  through  the  poets,  and  not  through  Italy;  for  all  his 
ideas  are  borrowed  from  the  descriptions,  and  not  from  the  reality. 
He  saw  places  as  they  were,  not  as  they  are.  I  am  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Cocchi  ;^  he  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  rather  than  a 
^reat  man ;  he  is  a  plain  honest  creature,  with  quiet  knowledge,  but! 
dare  say  all  the  English  have  told  you,  he  has  a  very  particular  un- 
derstanding :  I  really  don*t  believe  they  meant  to  impose  on  you,  for 
they  thought  so.  As  to  Bondelmonti,  he  is  much  less ;  he  is  a  low 
mimic ;  the  brightest  cast  of  his  parts  attains  to  the  composition  of  a 
sonnet:  he  talks  irreligion  with  English  boys,  sentiment  with  my 
sister,*"  and  bad  French  with  any  one  that  will  hear  him.  I  will 
transcribe  you  a  little  song  that  he  made  t'other  day;  'tis  pretty 
enough;  Gray  turned  it  into  Latin,  and  I  into  English;  you  will 
honour  him  highly  by  putting  it  into  French,  and  Asheton  into  Greek. 
Here  'tis. 

SpeMo  Amor  Botto  la  fbrma 
D'uniftli  ride,  e  s^aaoonde ; 
Poi  n  miHchia,  e  n  oonfinide 
CSon  lo  idegno  e  col  rancor. 

In  pietade  ei  si  trasforma. 
Pas  trastullo  e  par  dispetto ; 
Ma  nel  soo  diyerso  aspetto, 
Sempre  egli  6  ristesso  Amor. 

Rint  amicitis  interdtim  velatos  amicto, 

Et  bend  omipositlL  yeate  fefeUit  Amor: 
Mox  ins  airompgit  cultuB  faciemque  minantem, 

Inque  odiam  versus,  versus  et  in  lacrjmas : 
Ladoitem  ^i^  nee  lacrjmanti  aut  crede  fiirenti ; 

Idem  est  dissimili  semper  in  ore  I>eiis. 

Love  often  in  the  oomelj  mien 
Of  friendship  fancies  to  be  seen ; 
Soon  agfain  he  shifts  hb  dress, 
And  wears  disdain  and  rancoor^s  ftcd. 

*  Walpole  calls  the  Hercules*  Pillars  an  alehouse.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  at 
the  period  he  wrote,  it  is  very  certain  that,  after  the  peace  of  1769,  it  was  a  respectable 
tavern,  where  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  particularly  militarj 
men,  had  ft«quent  dinner  parties,  which  were  then  fashionable.  It  was  also  an  inn  of 
mat  repute  among  the  west-country  gentlemen,  coming  to  Londian  for  a  few  weeks,  who 
thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could  secure  accommodations  for  their  fomilies  at 
the  Hercules*  Pillars.  The  spot  where  it  once  stood,  is  now  occupied  by  the  noUe  maup 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.— E. 

^  Dr.  Antonio  Cocchi,  a  learned  physician,  resident  at  Florence,  who  published  a 
collection  of  Greek  writers  upon  medicine.  He  figures  consptcuonaly  in  Spenoe's  Anec- 
dotes.— E. 

«  Margaret  RoUe,  wife  of  Robert  Walpole,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  created 
Lord  Walpole  during  the  liMme  of  his  fiither. 
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To  gentle  pity  then  he  changes : 
Thro*  wantonness,  thro'  piqoes  he  ranges; 
Bat  in  whatever  shape  he  moves, 
He's  still  himself,  and  still  is  Love. 

See  how  we  trifle !  but  one  can't  pass  one's  youth  too  amusingly ; 
for  one  must  grow  old,  and  that  in  England ;  two  most  serious  cir- 
cumstances, either  of  which  makes  people  gray  in  the  twinkling  of  a 
bedstaflf;  for  know  you  there  is  not  a  country  upon  earth  where  there 
are  so  many  old  fools  and  so  few  young  ones. 

Now  I  proceed  in  my  answers. 

I  made  but  small  collections,  and  have  only  bought  some  bronzes 
and  medals,  a  few  busts,  and  two  or  three  pictures :  one  of  my  busts 
is  to  be  mentioned;  'tis  the  famous  Vespasian  in  touchstone,  reckoned 
the  best  in  Rome,  except  the  Caracalla  of  the  Farnese :  I  gave  but 
twenty-two  pounds  for  it  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's  sale.  One  of  my 
medals  is  as  great  a  curiosity ;  'tis  of  Alexander  Severus,  with  the 
amphitheatre  in  brass ;  this  reverse  is  extant  on  medals  of  his,  but 
mine  is  a  medagliuncinOf  or  small  medallion,  and  the  only  one  with 
this  reverse  known  in  the  world :  'twas  found  by  a  peasant  while  I 
was  in  Rome,  and  sold  by  him  for  sixpence  to  an  antiquarian,  to  whom 
I  paid  for  it  seven  guineas  and  a  half:  but  to  virtuosi  'tis  worth  any 
sum. 

As  to  Tartini's*  musical  compositions,  ask  Gray ;  I  know  but  little 
in  music. 

But  for  the  Academy,  I  am  not  of  it,  but  frequently  in  company 
with  it :  'tis  all  disjointed.  Madame  ***,  who,  though  a  learned  lady, 
has  not  lost  her  modesty  and  character,  is  extremely  scandalized  with 
the  other  two  dames,  especially  Moll  Worthless,  who  knows  no  bounds. 
She  is  at  rivalry  with  Lady  W.  for  a  certain  Mr.  •  *  ♦,  whom  perhaps 
you  knew  at  Oxford.  If  you  did  not,  I'll  tell  you :  he  is  a  grave  young 
man  by  temper,  and  a  rich  one  by  constitution ;  a  shallow  creature  by 
nature,  but  a  wit  by  the  grace  of  our  women  here,  whom  he  deals 
with  as  of  old  with  the  Oxford  toasts.  He  fell  into  sentiments  with 
my  Lady  W.  and  was  happy  to  catch  her  at  Platonic  love ;  but  as  she 
seldom  stops  there,  the  poor  man  will  be  frightened  out  of  his  senses 
when  she  shall  break  the  matter  to  him ;  for  he  never  dreamt  that  her 
purposes  were  so  naught  Lady  Mary  is  so  far  gone,  that  to  get  him 
from  the  mouth  of  her  antagonist  she  literally  took  him  out  to  dance 
country  dances  last  night  at  a  formal  ball,  where  there  was  no 
measure  kept  in  laughing  at  her  old,  foul,  tawdry,  painted,  plastered 
personage.     She  played  at  pharaoh  two  or  three  times  at  Princess 

*  Gioseppe  Tartini  of  Padua,  whom  Viotti  pronoanced  the  last  great  improver  of  the 
practice  of  the  violin.  Several  of  Tartini's  compositions  are  particularized  in  that  amusing 
little  volume,  **  The  Violin  and  its  Professors,**  hy  Mr.  Dubourg,  who  has  recorded  in  quaint 
▼erse  the  well-known  story  of  the  **  DeviPs  Sonata,"  a  piece  of  diablerie,  the  result  of 
which  is — 

that  to  this  day, 

Tartini's  tale  hath  made  all  fiddlers  say, 
A  hard  sonata  is  the  devil  to  play  \ — E. 
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Craon's,  where  she  cheats  horse  and  foot.  She  is  really  entertaining : 
I  have  \)een  reading  her  works,  which  she  lends  out  in  manuscript, 
but  they  are  too  womanish :  I  like  few  of  her  performances.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  a  good  answer  of  Lady  Pomfret  to  Mr.  *  *  *,  who  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  approve  Platonic  love.  "  Lord,  sir,*'  says  she,  "  I 
am  sure  any  one  that  knows  me  never  heard  that  I  had  any  love  but 
one,  and  there  sit  two  proofs  of  it,"  pointing  to  her  two  daughters. 

So  I  have  given  you  a  sketch  of  our  employments,  and  answered 
your  questions,  and  will  with  pleasure  as  many  more  as  you  have 
about  you. 

Adieu  1  Was  ever  such  a  lon^  letter?  But  His  nothing  to  what  I 
shall  have  to  say  to  you.  I  sbail  scold  }rou  for  never  telling  us  any 
news,  public  or  private,  no  deaths,  marriages,  or  mishaps ;  no  account 
of  new  books :  Oh,  you  are  abominable !  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  hate  you  if  I  did  not  love  you*  so  well ;  but  we  will  quarrel  now, 
that  we  may  be  the  better  friends  when  we  meet :  there  is  no  danger 
of  that,  is  there  t  Good  night,  whether  friend  or  foe !  I  am  most 
sincerely  Yours. 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

From  Florence,  Nof^.  1740. 

Child,  I  am  going  to  let  you  see  your  shocking  proceedings  with 
us.  On  my  conscience,  I  believe  His  three  months  since  you  wrote  to 
either  Gray  or  me.  If  you  bad  been  ill,  Ashton  would  have  said  so ; 
and  if  you  had  been  dead  the  gazettes  would  have  said  it  If  you  had 
been  angry, — but  that's  impossible ;  how  can  one  quarrel  with  folks 
three  thousand  miles  off?  We  are  neither  divines  nor  commentators, 
and  consequently  have  not  hated  you  on  paper.  'Tis  to  show  that  my 
charity  for  you  cannot  be  interrupted  at  this  distance  that  I  write  to 
you,  though  I  have  nothing  to  say,  for  'tis  a  bad  time  for  small  news; 
and  when  emperors  and  czarinas  are  dying  all  up  and  down  Europe, 
one  can't  pretend  to  tell  you  of  any  thing  that  happens  within  our 
sphere.  Not  but  that  we  nave  our  accidents  too.  If  you  have  had  a 
great  wind  in  England,  we  have  had  a  great  water  at  Florence.  We 
have  been  trying  to  set  out  eveiy  day,  and  pop  upon  you'  *  *  *  •  *  It 
is  fortunate  tnat  we  stayed,  for  i  don't  know^what  had  become  of  us ! 
Yesterday,  with  violent  rains,  there  came  flouncing  down  from  the 
mountains  such  a  flood  that  it  floated  the  whole  city.  The  jewellers 
on  the  Old  Bridge  removed  their  commodities,  and  in  two  hours  after 
the  bridge  was  cracked.  The  torrent  broke  down  the  quays  and 
drowned  several  coach-horses,  which  are  kept  here  in  stables  under 
ground.  We  were  moated  into  our  house  all  day,  which  is  near  the 
Amo,  and  had  the  miserable  spectacles  of  the  ruins  that  were  washed 
along  with  the  hurricane.   There  was  a  cart  with  two  oxen  not  quite 

^  A  line  of  the  manoscript  is  hare  torn  away. 
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dead,  and  four  men  in  it  drowned :  but  what  was  ridiculous,  there 
came  tiding  along  a  fat  haycock,  with  a  hen  and  her  eggs,  and  a 
cat  The  torrent  is  considerably  abated;  but  we  expect  terrible  news 
from  the  country,  especially  from  Pisa,  which  stands  so  much  lower, 
and  nearer  the  sea.  There  is  a  stone  here,  which,  when  the  water 
overflows,  Pisa  is  entirely  flooded.  The  water  rose  two  ells  yester- 
day above  that  stone.    Judge ! 

For  this  last  month  we  have  passed  our  time  but  dully ;  all  diver- 
sions silenced  on  the  emperor's  death,'  and  every  body  out  of  town.  I 
have  seen  nothing  but  cards  and  dull  pairs  of  cicisbeos.  I  have  lite- 
rally seen  so  much  love  and  pharaoh  since  being  here,  that  I  believe 
I  shall  never  love  either  again  so  long  as  I  live.  Then  I  am  got  in  a 
horrid  lazy  way  of  a  morning.  1  don't  believe  I  should  know  seven 
o'ck)ck  in  the  morning  again  if  I  was  to  see  it.  But  I  am  returning 
to  England,  and  shall  grow  very  solemn  aiyl  wise !  Are  you  wise  T 
Dear  West,  have  pity  on  one  who  have  done  nothing  of  gravity  for 
these  two  years,  and  do  laugh  sometimes.  We  do  nothing  else,  and 
have  contracted  such  formidable  ideas  of  the  good  people  of  England 
that  we  are  already  nourishing  great  black  eyebrows  and  great  black 
beards,  and  teasing  our  countenances  into  wrinkles.  Then  for  the 
common  talk  of  the  times,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss,  and  for  the  dress. 
You  would  oblige  us  exceedingly  by  forwarding  to  us  the  votes  of 
the  houses,  the  king's  speech,  and  the  magazines ;  or  if  you  had  any 
such  thing  as  a  little  book  called  the  Foreigner's  Guide  through  the 
city  of  London  and  the  liberties  of  Westminster ;  or  a  letter  to  a 
Freeholder ;  or  the  Political  Companion :  then  'twould  be  an  infinite 
obligation  if  you  would  neatly  band-box  up  a  baby  dressed  after  the 
newest  Temple  fashion  now  in  use  at  both  play-houses.  Alack-a-day ! 
We  shall  just  arrive  in  the  tempest  of  elections  I 

As  our  departure  depends  entirely  upon  the  weather,  we  cannot 
tell  you  to  a  day  when  we  shall  say  Dear  West,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you  !  and  all  the  many  questions  and  answers  that  we  shall  give 
and  take.  Would  the  day  were  come !  Do  but  figure  to  yourself 
the  journey  we  are  to  pass  through  first !  But  you  can't  conceive 
Alps,  Apennines,  Italian  inns,  and  postchaises.  I  tremble  at  the 
thoughts.  They  were  just  suiTerable  while  new  and  unknown,  and 
as  we  met  them  by  the  way  in  coming  to  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples ;  but  they  are  passed,  and  the  mountains  remain !  Well,  write 
to  one  in  the  interim ;  direct  to  me  addressed  to  Monsieur  Selwyn, 
chez  Monsieur  Alexandre^  Rue  St  ApdHne,  it  Paris.  If  Mr.  Alexandre 
is  not  there,  the  street  is,  and  I  believe  that  will  be  sufficient  Adieu, 
my  dear  child !    Yours  ever. 

*  Charles  the  SixUi,  Emperor  of  Gennanj,  apon  whose  death,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
his  eldest  daughter,  Maria-Hieresa,  in  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  instantly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  Austrian  inheritance, — £. 
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TO  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  SPENCB.- 

Florence,  Feb.  31, 1741,  N.  S. 

Sir, 

Not  having  time  last  post,  I  begged  Mr.  Mann  to  thank  you  for 
the  obliging  paragraph  for  me  in  your  letter  to  him.  But  as  I  desire 
a  nearer  correspondence  with  you  than  by  third  hands,  I  assure  you 
in  my  own  proper  person  that  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,  on  our 
meeting  in  Englana,  to  renew  an  acquaintance  that  I  began  with  so 
much  pleasure  in  Italy.*"  I  will  not  reckon  you  among  my  modern 
friends,  but  in  the  first  article  of  virtu :  you  have  given  me  so  many 
new  lights  into  a  science  that  I  love  so  much,  that  I  shall  always  be 
proud  to  own  you  as  my  master  in  the  antique,  and  will  never  let 
any  thing  break  in  upon  my  reverence  for  you,  but  a  warmth  and 
freedom  that  will  flow  from  my  friendship,  and  which  will  not  be 
contained  within  the  circle  of  a  severe  awe. 

As  I  shall  always  be  attentive  to  give  you  any  satisfaction  that  lies  in 
my  power,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  yop  two  little  poems, 
both  bv  a  hand  that  I  know  you  esteem  the  most ;  if  you  have  not 
seen  them,  you  will  thank  me  for  lines  of  Mr.  Pope :  if  you  have, 
why  I  did  not  know  it 

I  don't  know  whether  Lord  Lincoln  has  received  any  orders  to 
return  home :  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  my  brothers  last  post  to  tell 
me  from  Sir  Robert  that  he  would  have  me  leave  Italy  as  soon  as 
possible,  lest  I  should  be  shut  up  unawares  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
nish troops ;  and  that  I  might  pass  some  time  in  France  if  I  bad  a 
mind.  I  own  I  don't  conceive  how  it  is  possible  these  troops  should 
arrive  without  its  being  known  some  time  before.  And  as  to  the 
Great  Duke's  dominions,  one  can  always  be  out  of  them  in  ten  hours 
or  less.  If  Lord  Lincoln  has  not  received  the  same  orders,  I  shall 
believe  what  I  now  think,  that  I  am  wanted  for  some  other  reason. 
I  beg  my  kind  love  to  Lord  Lincoln,  and  that  Mr.  Spence  will  be- 
lieve me,  his  sincere  humble  servant, 

HoR.  Walpole- 

*  The  well-known  friend  of  Pope,  and  author  of  the  Poljmetis,  who  was  then  traTd- 
lin^  on  the  Continent  with  Henry,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  afterwards  Doke  of  NewcasUe.  See 
anU,p,  140.— E. 

*>  Tliis  acquaintance  proved  of  infinite  service  to  Walpole,  shortly  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  when  he  was  laid  up  with  a  quinsy  at  Reffno.  Spence  thus  describes  the  cir- 
cumstance :  **  About  three  or  four  in  the  morning  T  was  surprised  with  a  message,  say- 
ing, that  Mr.  Walpole  was  very  much  worse,  and  desired  to  see  me :  I  went,  and  found 
him  scarce  able  to  speak.  I  soon  learned  from  his  servants  that  he  had  been  all  the 
while  without  a  physician,  and  had  doctored  himself;  so  I  immediately  sent  for  the  best 
aid  the  place  would  aflTord,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  minister  at  Florence,  de- 
siring  him  to  send  my  friend  Dr.  Cocchi.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  Mr.  Walpole  better :  we  left  him  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and  we  hope 
to  see  him  next  week  at  Venice.  I  had  obtained  leave  of  Lord  Lincoln  to  stay  behind 
some  days  if  he  had  been  worse.  You  see  what  luck  one  has  sometimes  in  going  out  of 
one*s  way.  If  Lord  Lincohi  had  not  wandered  to  Reggio,  Mr.  Walpole  (who  u  one  of 
the  best-natured  and  most  sensible  young  gentlemen  England  afibrds)  would  have,  in  all 
probability,  fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  his  disorder.''-«-E. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Floreaoe,  March  2otb,  1741,  N.S. 

Dear  Hal, 

You  must  judge  by  what  you  feel  yourself  of  what  I  feel  for  Sel- 
wyn's  recovery,  with  the  addition  of  what  I  have  suffered  fr©m  post 
to  post.  But  as  I  find  the  whole  town  have  had  the  same  sentiments 
about  him,  (though  I  am  sure  few  so  strong  as  myself,)  I  will  not 
repeat  what  you  have  heard  so  much.  I  shall  write  to  him  to-night, 
though  he  knows  without  my  telling  him  how  very  much  I  love  him. 
To  you,  my  dear  Harry,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  for  the  three  succes- 
sive letters  you  wrote  me  about  him,  which  gave  me  double  pleasure, 
as  they  showed  your  attention  for  me  at  a  time  that  you  knew  I  must 
be  so  unhappy ;  and  your  friendship  for  hin^ 

Your  account  of  Sir  Robert's  victory*  waS  so  extremely  well  told, 
that  I  made  Gray  translate  it  into  French,  and  have  showed  it  to  all 
that  could  taste  it,  or  were  inquisitive  on  the  occasion.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  print  by  this  post  that  diverts  me  extremely ;  the  Motion)* 
Tell  me,  dear,  now,  who  made  the  design,  and  who  took  the  like- 
nesses ;  they  are  admirable :  the  lines  are  as  good  as  one  sees  on 
such  occasions.  I  wrote  last  post  to  Sir  Robert,  to  wish  him  joy ;  I 
hope  he  received  my  letter. 

I  was  to  have  set  out  last  Tuesday,  but  on  Sunday  came  the  news 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  being  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  f  on  which 
occasion  here  will  be  great  triumphs,  operas  and  masquerades,  which 
detain  me  for  a  short  time. 

I  wonH  make  you  any  excuse  for  sending  you  the  following  lines ; 


*  On  the  event  of  Mr.  Sandys*  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  remove  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  from  the  King^s  presence  and  cooncils  for  ever.  [The  motion  was  negatived 
by  290  against  106 :  an  miusual  majority,  which  proceeded  from  the  schism  tetween 
the  Tories  and  the  Whigs,  and  the  secession  of  Shippen  and  his  ftiends.  The  same  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Lord  Carteret  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  negatived  by  108  against 
59.— E.) 

^  The  print  alluded  to  exhibits  an  interesting  view  of  Whitehall,  the  Treasury,  and 
adjoining  buildings,  as  they  stood  at  the  time.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  as  postilion  of 
a  coach  which  is  going  full  speed  towards  the  IVeasury,  drives  over  aU  in  his  way.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle  is  coachman,  flourishing  a  sword  instead  of  a  whip ;  while  Doddington 
is  represent^  as  a  spaniel,  sitting  between  his  legs.  Lord  Carteret,  perceiving  the  coach 
about  to  be  overturned,  is  calling  to  the  coachman,  ^  Let  me  get  out !"  Lord  Cobham, 
as  the  footman,  is  holding  ^t  on  by  the  straps  ;  while  Lord  Lyttleton  is  ambling  by  the 
side  on  a  rosinante  as  thin  as  himself.  Smallbrook,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  is  bowing  obse. 
quionsly  as  they  pass ;  while  Sandys,  letting  fall  the  place-bill,  exclaims,  *'  I  thought 
what  would  come  of  putting  him  on  the  box."  In  the  foreground  is  Pultcncy,  leadmg 
several  figures  by  strings  from  their  noses,,  and  wheeling  a  barrow  filled  with  the  Crafts* 
mui^B  Letters,  Champion,  State  of  the  Nation,  and  Common  Sense,  exclaiming,  '*  Zounds, 
they  are  over  !"  This  caricature,  and  another,  entitled  **  The  Political  Libertines,  or  Motion 
apon  Motion,**  had  been  provoked  by  one  put  forth  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole^s  opponents, 
entitled  ••  The  Grounds  for  the  Motion ;"  and  were  followed  up  by  another  from  the  sup- 
porters of  Sandys'  motion,  entitled  "The  Motive  or  Reason  for  his  Triumph,"  which  the 
caricaturist  attributes  entirely  to  briliery. — E. 

'  Afterwards  Joseph  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Germany. — E. 

VOL.  I.  15 
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you  have  prejudice  enough  for  me  to  read  wiA  patience  any  of  my 
idlenesses.* 

My  dear  Harry,  you  enrage  me  with  talking  of  another  journey  to 
Ireland  ;  it  will  shock  me  if  I  don't  find  you  at  my  return  :  pray  take 
care  and  be  in  England. 

I  wait  with  some  patience  to  see  Dr.  Middleton's  Tully,  as  I  read 
the  greatest  part  of  it  in  manuscript ;  though  indeed  that  is  rather  a 
reason  for  my  being  impatient  to  read  the  rest.  If  Tully  can  receive 
any  additional  honour,  Ur.  Middleton  is  most  capable  of  conferring  it.* 

I  receive  with  great  pleasure  any  remembrances  of  my  lord  and 
your  sisters ;  I  long  to  see  all  of  you.  Fatapan  is  so  handsome  that 
he  has  been  named  the  silver  fleece ;  and  there  is  a  new  order  of 
knighthood  to  be  erected  to  his  honour,  in  opposition  to  the  golden. 
Precedents  are  searching,  and  plans  drawing  up  for  that  purpose.  I 
hear  that  the  natives  prttend  to  be  companions,  upon  the  authority  of 
their  dogskin  waistcoats ;  but  a  council  that  has  been  held  on  pur- 
pose has  declared  their  pretensions  impertinent  Patapan  has  lately 
taken  wife  unto  him,  as  ugly  as  he  is  genteel,  but  of  a  veiy  great 
family,  being  the  direct  heiress  of  Canis  Scaliger,  Lord  of  Verona : 
which  principality  we  design  to  seize  a  la  Prussienne ;  that  is,  as  soon 
as  ever  we  shall  have  persuaded  the  republic  of  Venice  that  we  are 
the  best  friends  they  have  in  the  world.     Adieu,  dear  child  ! 

Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  I  left  my  subscriptions  for  Middleton's  Tully  with  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn  ;  I  won't  trouble  him,  but  I  wish  you  would  take  care  and  get 
the  books,  if  Mr.  S.  has  kept  the  list 


TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESQ. 

Reggio,  May  10, 1741,  N.  S. 

Dear  West, 

I  HAVE  received  the  end  of  your  first  act,®  and  now  will  tell  you 
sincerely  what  I  think  of  it  If  I  was  not  so  pleased  with  the  begin- 
ning as  I  usually  am  with  your  compositions,  believe  me  the  part  of 
Pausanias  has  charmed  me.     There  is  all  imaginable  art  joined  with 

^  Here  follows  the  Inscription  for  the  neglected  column  in  the  place  of  St  Mark,  at 
Florence,  afterwards  printed  in  the  Fugitive  Pieces. 

»»  Dr.  Middleton*B  •*  History  of  the  Life  of  Cicero"  was  published  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  by  subscripticai,  and  dedicated  to  Fope*B  enemy,  Lord  Hervey.    This  laboured 
encomium  on  his  lordship  obtained  for  the  doctor  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad : — 

'*  Narcissus,  praised  with  all  a  Parson's  power. 
Looked  a  white  lily  sunk  beneath  a  shower." — E. 

^  The  first  act,  and  probably  aU  that  was  ever  written,  of  a  trasredy  called  Pausanias, 
by  Mr.  West  [In  the  preceding  month  West  had  forwarded  to  way  the  sketch  of  this 
tragedy,  which  he  appears  to  have  criticised  with  mudi  freedom;  but  Mr.  Mason  did 
not  find  among  Gray's  papers  either  the  sketch  itseU;  or  the  free  critique  upon  it] 
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ail  requisite,  simplicity ;  and  a  simplicity,  I  think,  much  preferable  to 
that  in  the  scenes  of  Cleodora  and  Argilius.  Forgive  me,  if  I  say 
they  do  not  talk  laconic  but  low  English ;  in  her,  who  is  Persian  too, 
there  would  admit  more  heroic.  But  for  the  whole  part  of  Pausanias, 
'lis  great  and  well  worked  up,  and  the  art  that  is  seen  seems  lo  pro- 
ceed from  his  head,  not  from  the  author's.  As  I  am  very  desirous 
you  should  continue,  so  I  own  I  wish  you  would  improve  or  change 
the  beginning:  those  who  know  you  not  so  well  as  I  do,  would  not 
wait  with  so  much  patience  for  the  entrance  of  Pausanias.  You  see 
I  am  frank ;  and  if  I  tell  you  I  do  not  approve  of  the  first  part,  you 
may  believe  me  as  sincere  when  I  tell  you  I -admire  the  latter  ex- 
tremely. 

My  letter  has  an  odd  date.  You  would  not  expect  I  should  be 
writing  in  such  a  dirty  place  as  Reggio :  but  the  fair  is  charming ; 
and  here  come  all  the  nobility  of  Lombardy,  and  all  the  broken 
dialects  of  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  Bologna,  &c.  You  never  heard  such 
a  ridiculous  confusion  of  tongues.  All  the  morning  one  goes  to  the 
fair  undressed,  as  to  the  walks  of  Tunbridge :  'tis  just  in  that  manner, 
with  lotteries,  raffles,  &c.  After  dinner  all  the  company  return  in  their 
coaches,  and  make  a  kind  of  corso,  with  the  ducal  family^  who  go  to 
shops,  where  you  talk  to  'em,  from  thence  to  the  opera,  in  mask  if 
you  will,  and  afterwards  to  the  ridotto.  This  five  nights  in  the  week. 
Fridays  there  are  masquerades,  and  Tuesdays  balls  at  the  Rivalta,  a 
villa  of  the  Duke's.  In  short,  one  diverts  oneself.  I  pass  most  part 
of  the  opera  in  the  Duchess's  box,  who  is  extremely  civil  to  me  and 
extremely  agreeable.  A  daughter  of  the  Regent's,*  that  could  please 
him,  must  be  so.  She  is  not  young,  though  still  handsome,  but  fat; 
bat  has  given  up  her  gallantries  cheerfully,  and  in  time,  and  lives 
easily  with  a  dull  husband,  two  dull  sisters  of  his,  and  a  dull  court. 
These  two  princesses  are  wofully  ugly,  old  maids  and  rich.  They 
might  have  been  married  often ;  but  the  old  Duke  was  whimsical  and 
proud,  and  never  would  consent  to  any  match  for  them,  but  left 
them  much  money,  and  pensions  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year 
apiece.  There  was  a  design  to  hkve  given  the  eldest  to  this  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  was  to  have  had  the  Parmesan  princess ;  so 
that  now  he  would  have  had  Parma  and  Placenlia,  Joined  to  Modena, 
Reggio,  Mirandola,  and  Massa.  But  there  being  a  rrince  of  Asturias, 
the  old  Duke  Rinaldo  broke  off  the  match,  and  said  his  daughter's 
children  should  not  be  younger  brothers:  and  so  they  mope  old 
rirgins. 

I  am  going  from  hence  to  Venice,  in  a  fright  lest  there  be  a  war 
with  France,  and  then  I  must  drag  myself  through  Germany.  We 
have  had  an  imperfect  account  of  a  sea-fight  in  America ;  but  we 
are  so  out  of  the  way,  that  one  can't  be  sure  of  it  Which  way  soever 
I  return,  I  shall  be  soon  in  England,  and  there  you  will  find  me 
again. 

As  much  as  ever  vours. 

'.  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN.- 

Calais,  and  Friday,  and  here  I  have  been  these  two  days,  1741. 

Is  the  wind  laid'^  Shall  I  never  get  aboard  1  I  came  here  on 
Wednesday  night,  but  found  a  tempest  that  has  never  ceased  since. 
At  Boulogne  I  left  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  his  mother,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  waiting  too :  Bulstrode^  passes  his  winter  at  the  court  of 
Boulogne,  and  then  is  to  travel  with  two  young  Shrewsburys.  I  was 
overtaken  by  Amorevoli  and  Monticelli,''  who  are  here  with  me  and 
the  Viscontina,  and  Barberina,  and  Abbate  Vanneschi** — ^what  a 
coxcomb!  I  would  have  talked  to  him  about  the  opera,  but  he 
preferred  politics.  I  have  wearied  Amorevoli  with  questions  about 
you.     If  he  was  not  just  come  from  you,  and  could  talk  to  me 

-  This  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  letters  addressed  by  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Tuscany.  The  following  prefatory  note,  entitled  **  Adrertise- 
ment  by  the  Author,**  explains  the  views  which  led  Walpole  to  preserve  them  for  pablica- 
tion : — 

**  The  following  Collection  of  Letters,  written  very  carelessly  by  a  young  man,  had 
been  preserved  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  author,  some  years 
after  the  date  of  the  first,  borrowed  them,  on  account  of  some  anecdotes  interspersed.  On 
the  perusal,  among  many  trifling  relations  and  stories,  which  were  only  of  consequence  or 
amusing  to  the  two  persons  concerned  in  Uie  correspondence,  he  found  some  fiicts,  cha- 
racters, and  news,  which,  though  below  the  dignity  of  history,  might  prove  entertaining 
to  many  other  people :  and  knowing  how  much  pleasure,  not  only  himself,  but  many 
other  persons  have  found  in  a  series  of  private  and  familiar  letters,  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  preserve  these,  as  they  contain  something  of  the  customs,  fashions,  politics, 
diversions,  and  private  history  of  several  years ;  which,  if  worthy  of  any  existence,  can 
be  prc<perly  transmitted  to  posterity  only  in  this  manner. 

**  The  reader  will  find  a  few  pieces  of  intelligence  whieb  did  not  prove  true;  but  which 
are  retained  here  as  the  author  heard  and  related  them,  lest  correction  shouid  spoil  the 
simple  air  of  the  narrative.*  When  the  letters  were  written,  they  were  never  intended 
for  public  inspection ;  and  now  they  are  far  from  being  thought  correct,  or  more  authentic 
than  the  general  turn  of  epistolary  correspondence  admits.  The  author  would  sooner 
have  burnt  them  than  have  taken  the  trouble  to  correct  such  errant  trifles,  which  are  here 
presented  to  the  reader,  witli  scarce  any  variation  or  omissions,  but  what  private  fiiend- 
ships  and  private  history,  or  the  great  haste  with  which  the  letters  were  written,  made 
indispensably  necessary,  as  will  plainly  appear,  not  only  by  the  unavoidable  chasms, 
where  the  originals  were  worn  out  or  torn  away,  but  by  many  idle  relations  and  injadi- 
cious  remarks  and  prejudices  of  a  young  man ;  for  which  the  only  excuse  the  author 
can  pretend  to  make,  is,  that  as  some  future  reader  may  possibly  be  as  young  as  he  was 
when  he  first  wrote,  he  hopes  they  may  be  amused  with  what  graver  people  (if  into  soch 
hands  they  should  fall)  will  very  justly  despise.  Who  ever  has  patience  to  peruse  the 
series,  will  find,  perhaps,  that  as  the  author  grew  older,  some  of  his  faults  became  less 
striking.*' 

^  Tutor  to  the  young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  [Charles  Talbot,  fifteenth  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, born  December  1719.  He  married,  in  1753,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John 
Dormer,  afterwards  Lord  Dormer,  and  died  in  1787,  without  issue.] 

^  Italian  singers.  [Angelo  Maria  Monticelli,  a  celebrated  singer  of  the  same  daas  as 
Veluti,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1715,  and  first  attained  the  celebrity  which  be  enjoyed  by 
singing  with  Mingotti  at  the  Royal  Opera  at  Naples  in  1746.  AAer  visiting  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  Continent,  he  was  induced  by  the  favour  with  which  lie  was  received  at 
Dresden  to  make  that  city  his  residence,  until  his  death  in  1764. — Is  the  name  of  Amore- 
voli, borne  by  one  of  the  first  signers  of  that  day,  an  assumed  one,  or  an  instance  of  name 
fatality  ?  Certain  it  is  that  Amorevole  is  a  technical  term  in  music  somewhat  analogons 
in  its  signification  with  Amabile  and  Amoroso.] 

^  An  Italian  abbe,  who  directed  and  wrote  the  operas  under  the  protection  of  Lord 
Middlesex. 


*  They  are  marked  in  the  notes. 
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about  you,  I  should  hate  him;  for»  to  flatter  me,  he  told  me 
that  I  talked  Italian  better  than  you.  He  did  not  know  how  little 
I  think  it  a  compliment  to  have'  any  thing  preferred  to  you — 
besides,  you  know  the  consistence  of  my  Italian!  They  are  all 
frightened  out  of  their  senses  about  going  on  the  sea,  and  are  not  a 
little  afraid  of  the  English.  They  went  on  board  the  William  and 
Mary  yacht  yesterday,  which  waits  here  for  Lady  Cardigan  from 
Spa.  The  captain  clapped  the  door,  and  swore  in  broad  English  that 
the  Yiscontina  should  not  stir  till  she  gave  him  a  song,  he  did  not 
care  whether  it  was  a  catch  or  a  moving  ballad ;  but  she  would  not 
submit  I  wonder  he  did !  When  she  came  home  and  told  me,  I 
begged  her  not  to  judge  of  all  the  English  from  this  specimen; 
but,  by  the  way,  she  will  find  many  sea-captains  that  grow  on  dry 
land. 

Sittinbuni,  Sept  13,  O.  S. 

Saturday  morning,  or  yesterday,  we  did  set  out,  and  after  a  good 
passage  of  four  hours  and  a  half,  landed  at  Dover.  I  begin  to  count 
my  comforts,  for  I  find  their  contraries  thicken  on  my  apprehension. 
I  have,  at  least,  done  for  a  while  with  postchaises.  My  trunks  were 
a  little  opened  at  Calais,  and  they  would  have  stopped  my  medals, 
but  with  much  ado  and  much  three  louis*s  they  let  them  pass.  At 
Dover  I  found  the  benefit  of  the  motions^  having  miscarried  last  year, 
for  they  respected  Sir  Robert's  son  even  in  the  person  of  his  trunks. 
I  came  over  in  a  yacht  with  East  India  captains'  widows,  a  Catholic 
girl,  coming  from  a  convent  to  be  married,  with  an  Irish  priest  to 
guard  her,  who  says  he  studied  medicines  for  two  years,  and  after 
that  he  studied  learning  for  two  years  more.  I  have  not  brought  over 
a  word  of  French  or  Italian  for  common  use ;  I  have  so  taken  pains 
to  avoid  afiectation  in  this  point,  that  I  have  failed  only  now  and  then 
in  a  chi  d  Id  to  the  servants,  who  I  can  scarce  persuade  myself  yet  are 
English.  The  country-town  (and  you  will  believe  me,  who,  you 
know,  am  not  prejudiced)  delights  me;  the  populousness,  the  ease, 
ibe  gaiety,  and  well-dressed  every  body  amaze  me.  Canterbury, 
which  on  my  setting  out  I  thought  deplorable,  is  a  paradise^  to 
Modena,  Regffio,  Parma,  &c.  I  nad  before  discovered  that  there 
was  nowhere  out  in  England  the  distinction  of  middling  people;  I 
perceive  now,  that  there  is  peculiar  to  us  middling  houses :  bow  snug 
they  are  1  I  write  to-night  because  I  have  time ;  to-morrow  I  get  to 
London  just  as  the  post  goes.    Sir  Robert  is  at  Houghton. 

^  The  motion  in  boUi  hoases  of  Parliament,  1740,  ibr  remoying  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
from  the  King^i  cooncila.    [See  anti^  p.  169.] 

^  [■*On !  on !  thronffh  meadows,  managed  like  a  garden, 

A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  production ; 
For,  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 

Coontries  of  greater  heat,  but  lesser  suction, 
A  preen  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  pardon 

The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  construction, 
Whidi  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices, 
Glaciers,  vdcanos,  oranges,  and  ices.** — Bynn^  1823.] 
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Good  night  till  another  post  You  are  quite  well  I  trust,  but  tell  me 
so  always.    My  loves  to  the  Chutes*  and  all  the  &aa's. 

Oh !  a  story  of  Mr.  Pope  and  the  prince : — *^  Mn  Pope,  you  don't 
love  princes."  "  Sir,  I  teg  your  pardon."  "  Well,  you  don't  love 
kings,  then !"  "  Sir,  I  own  I  love  the  lion  best  before  his  claws  are 
grown."  Was  it  possible  to  make  a  better  answer  to  such  simple 
questions  ?  Adieu !  my  dearest  child  !  Yours,  ten  thousand  times 
over. 

P.  S.  Patapan  does  not  seem  to  regret  his  own  country. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 
[The  beginnmg  of  this  letter  b  lost] 

*  *  *  I  HAD  written  and  sealed  my  letter,  but  have  since  received 
another  from  you,  dated  Sept  24.  I  read  Sir  Robert  your  account 
of  Corsica ;  he  seems  to  like  hearing  anv  account  sent  this  way — 
indeed,  they  seem  to  have  more  superficial  relations  in  general  than  I 
could  have  believed!  You  will  oblige  me,  too,  with  any  farther 
account  of  Bianca  Colonna  :*  it  is  romantic,  her  history  ! 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr.  Chute  for  his  kindness  to  me,  and  still 
more  for  his  friendship  to  you.  You  cannot  think  how  happy  I  am 
to  hear  that  you  are  to  keep  him  longer.  You  do  not  mention  his 
having  received  my  letter  from  Paris :  I  directed  it  to  him,  recom- 
mended to  you.  I  would  not  have  him  think  me  capable  of  neglecting 
to  answer  his  letter,  which  obliged  me  so  mucn.  I  will  deliver 
Amorevoli  his  letter  the  first  time  I  see  him. 

Lord  Islay*  dined  here ;  I  mentioned  Stosch's**  Maltese  cats.  Lord 
Islay  begged  I  would  write  to  Florence  to  have  the  largest  male  and 
female  that  can  be  got  If  you  will  speak  to  Stosch,  you  will  oblige 
me :  they  may  come  by  sea. 

You  cannot  imagine  my  amazement  at  your  not  being  invited  to 
Riccardi's  ball ;  do  tell  me,  when  you  know,  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  it;  it  could  not  be  inadvertence — nay,  that  were  as  bad!  Adieu ! 
my  dear  child,  once  more  ! 

*  John  Chate  and  Francis  Whithcd,  Efqra.  two  freat  friends  of  Mr.  W.'s,  whom  he 
had  left  at  Florence,  where  he  had  beien  himself  fifteen  months,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Bfann,  his  relation  and  particular  friend. 

^  A  kind  friend  of  Joan  of  Arc,  who  headed  the  Corsican  rebels  against  the  Ctenoese. 

<:  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of  Islay,  and,  on  his  brother's  death,  in  174S,  Duke  of 
Arrylc. 

•■Baron  Stosch,  a  Prussian  virtuoso,  and  spy  for  the  court  of  England  on  the  Pretender. 
He  had  been  driven  from  Rome,  though  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  a  spy  on  both  sides : 
he  was  a  man  of  a  most  infamous  character  in  every  respect  [According  to  the  Biogra. 
phie  Univenelle,  the  Baron  **  ne  put  s*aoquitter  de  fonctions  aussi  delicates  sans  se  voir 
expose  k  des  haines  violentes,  qui  le  forcdrent  k  se  retirer  k  Florence ;"  where  he  died  in 
1757.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  industrious  antiquaries  of  his  time.  A  cata- 
logue of  his  gems  was  drawn  up  by  Winkelmann.] 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Londoo,  1741. 

My  dearest  Harry^ 

Before  I  thank  you  for  myself,  I  must  thauk  you  for  that  excessive 
good  nature  you  showed  in  writing  to  poor  Gray.  I  am  less  impa- 
tient to  see  you,  as  I  find  you  are  not  the  least  altered,  but  have  the 
same  friendly  temper  you  always  had.  I  wanted  much  to  see  if  you 
were  still  the  same — but  you  are. 

Don^  think  of  coming  before  your  brother ;  he  is  too  good  to  be 
left  for  any  one  living :  besides,  if  it  is  possible,  I  will  see  you  in  the 
country.  Don't  reproach  me,  and  think  nothing  could  draw  me  into 
the  country :  impatience  to  see  a  few  friends  has  drawn  me  out  of 
Italy ;  and  Italy,  Harry,  is  pleasanter  than  London.  As  I  do  not  love 
living  en  famiUe  so  much  as  you  (but  then  indeed  my  family  is  not 
like  yours),  I  am  hurried  about  getting  myself  a  house;  for  I  have  so 
bng  lived  single,  that  I  do  not  much  take  to  being  confined  with  my 
own  family. 

You  won't  find  me  much  altered,  I  believe ;  at  least,  outwardly.  I 
am  not  grown  a  bit  shorter,  or  a  bit  fatter,  but  am  just  the  same  long 
lean  creature  as  usual.  Then  I  talk  no  French,  but  to  my  footman ; 
nor  Italian,  but  to  myself.  What  inward  alterations  may  have  hap- 
pened to  me,  you  will  discover  best ;  for  you  know  'tis  said,  one  never 
knows  that  one's  self.  I  will  answer,  that  that  part  of  it  that  belongs 
to  you,  has  not  suffered  the  least  change — I  took  care  of  that 

For  virtu,  I  have  a  little  to  entertain  you :  it  is  my  sole  pleasure. 
I  am  neither  young  enough  nor  old  enough  to  be  in  love. 

My  dear  Harry,  will  you  take  care  and  make  my  compliments  to 
that  charming  Lady  Conway,*  who  I  hear  is  so  charming,  and  to  Miss 
Jenny,  who  I  know  is  so  ?  As  for  Miss  Anne,^  and  her  love  as  far 
as  it  is  decent;  tell  her,  decency  is  out  of  the  question  between  us, 
that  I  love  her  without  any  restriction.  I  settled  it  yesterday  with 
Miss  Conway,  that  you  three  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  me,  and  that 
if  you  had  been  so,  I  could  not  love  you  better.  I  have  so  many 
cousins,  and  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  bloods  that  grow  in  Norfolk,  that 
if  I  had  portioned  out  my  affections  to  them,  as  they  say  I  should, 
what  a  modicum  would  have  fallen  to  each  1 — So,  to  avoid  fractions, 
I  love  my  family  in  you  three,  their  representatives.®  Adieu,  my  dear 
Harry !    Direct  to  me  at  Downing-street.    Good-b'ye !     Yours  ever. 

*  Isabella  Fitzroy,  daufirhter  of  Charles  seoond  Duke  of  Grafton.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried  in  May,  to  Francis  SiBymonr  Conway,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hertford. 

^  Misg  Anne  Conway,  youngest  sister  of  Henry  Seymour  Conway. 

*  They  were  first  cousins  by  the  mother's  side ;  Francis  the  first  Lord  Conway  having 
married  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Shorter  of  Bybrook,  in  Kent,  sister  to  Cathe- 
rine  Shorter  Lady  Walpole. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downing  Street,  Oct  Q,  1741,  O.  S. 

I  HAVE  been  very  near  sealing  this  letter  with  black  wax ;  Sr 
Robert  came  from  Richmond  on  Sunday  night  extremely  ill,  and  on 
Monday  was  in  great  danger.  It  was  an  ague  and  looseness;  but 
they  have  stopped  the  latter,  and  converted  the  other  into  a  fever, 
which  they  are  curing  with  the  bark.  He  came  out  of  his  chamber 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  and  is  quite  out  of  danger.  One  of  the 
newspapers  says.  Sir  R.  W.  is  so  bad  that  there  are  no  hopes  of  him. 

The  romfrets*  are  arrived ;  I  went  this  morning  to  visit  my  lord, 
but  did  not  find  him.  Lady  Sophia  is  ill,  and  my  ear?  still  at  Paris, 
not  coming. 

There  is  no  news,  nor  a  soul  in  town.  One  talks  of  nothing  but 
distempers,  like  Sir  Robert's.  My  Lady  Townsend*  was  reckoning 
up  the  other  day  the  several  things  that  have  cured  them ;  such  a 
doctor  so  many,  such  a  medicine  so  many ;  but  of  all,  the  greatest 
number  have  found  relief  from  the  sudden  deaths  of  their  husbands. 

The  opera  begins  the  day  after  the  King's  birthday  :  the  singers  are 
not  permitted  to  sing  till  on  the  stage,  so  no  one  has  heard  them, 
nor  have  I  seen  Amorevoli  to  give  him  the  letter.  The  opera  is  to 
be  on  the  French  system  of  dancers,  scenes,  and  dresses.  The 
directors  have  already  laid  out  great  sums.  They  talk  of  a  mob  to 
silence  the  operas,  as  they  did  the  French  players;  but  it  will  be 
more  difficult,  for  here  half  the  young  noblemen  in  town  are  engaged, 
and  they  will  not  be  so  easily  persuaded  to  humour  the  taste  of  the 
mobility :  in  short,  they  have  already  retained  several  eminent  lawyers 
from  the  Bear  Garden**  to  plead  their  defence.  I  have  had  a  long 
visit  this  morning  from  Don  Benjamin:^  he  is  one  of  the  best  kind  of 
agreeable  men  I  ever  saw — quite  fat  and  easy,  with  universal  know- 
ledge :  he  is  in  the  greatest  esteem  at  my  court 

I  am  going  to  trouble  you  with  some  commissions*  Miss  Rich,*"  who 
is  the  finest  singer  except  your  sister,"  in  the  world,  has  begged  me  to 
get  her  some  music,  particularly  "  the  office  of  the  Virgin  of  the 

*■  Thomas  Earl  of  Pomflret,  and  Henrietta  Louisa,  his  consort,  and  his  two  eldest 
daughters,  Sophia  and  Charlotte,  had  been  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Walpoie. 
The  Earl  had  been  master  of  the  horse  to  Queen  Cardine,  and  the  comitess  lady  of  the 
bedchamber. 

^  Henry  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  at  that  time  in  lore  with  Lady  Sophia  Fermor. 

^  Etfaehreda  Harrison,  wife  of  Charles  Lord  Viscount  Townsend,  but  parted  from  him. 

*•  Boxers. 

*  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  ambassador  at  Madrid. 

'  EUzabeto,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  since  married  to  Sir  George  Lyitelton. 
[Eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  of  Hagley ;  in  1744  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  and  in  1755,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  1757,  when  he  retired  from  public 
life,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  He  died  in  1773.  His 
prose  works  were  printed  collectively  in  1774 ;  and  his  poems  have  given  him  a  place 
amonff  the  British  poetsj 

s  Mary,  daughter  of  R.  Mann,  Esq.  since  married  to  Mr.  Foote. 
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Seven  Sorrows,"  by  Pergolesi,*  the  "  Serva  Padrona,  il  Pastor  se 
lorna  Aprile,"  and  "  Semplicetta  Pastorella."  If  you  can  send  these 
easily,  you  will  much  oblige  me.  Do,  too,  let  me  know  by  yowr 
brother,  what  you  have  already  laid  out  for  me,  that  I  may  pay  him. 

I  was  mentioning  to  Sir  Robert  some  pictures  in  Italy,  which  I 
wished  him  to  buy  ;  two  particularly,  if  they  can  be  got,  would  make 
him  delight  in  you  beyond  measure.  They  are,  a  Madonna,  and 
Child,  by  Dominichino,**  in  the  palace  Zambeccari,  at  Bologna,  or 
CaliambeCf^  as  they  call  it ;  Mr.  Chute  knows  the  picture.  The  other 
is  by  Correggio,  in  a  convent  at  Parma,  and  reckoned  the  second  best 
of  that  hand  in  the  world.  There  are  the  Madonna  and  Child,  St. 
Catherine,  St.  Matthew,  and  other  figures :  it  is  a  most  known  picture, 
and  has  been  engraved  by  Augustin  Caracci.  If  you  can  employ 
any  body  privately  to  inquire  about  these  pictures,  be  so  good  as  to 
let  me  know ;  Sir  R.  would  not  scruple  almost  any  price,  for  he  has 
of  neither  hand :  the  convent  is  poor :  the  Zambeccari  collection  is  to 
be  sold,  though,  when  I  inquired  after  this  picture,  they  would  not  set 
a  price. 

Lord  Euston  is  to  be  married  to  Lady  Dorothy  Boyle**  to-morrow, 
after  so  many  delays. 

I  have  received  your  long  letter,  and  Mr.  Chute's  too,  which  I  will 
answer  next  post.  I  wish  I  had  the  least  politics  to  tell  you ;  but  all 
is  silent.  The  opposition  say  not  a  syllable,  because  they  don't  know 
what  the  Court  will  think  of  public  affairs ;  and  they  will  not  take 
their  part  till  they  are  sure  of  contradicting.  The  Court  will  not  be 
very  ready  to  declare  themselves,  as  their  present  situation  is  every 
way  disagreeable.  All  they  say,  is  to  throw  the  blame  entirely  on  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Austrian  Court,  who  would  never  stir  or  soften  for 
themselves,  while  they  thought  any  one  obliged  to  defend  them.  All 
I  know  of  news  is,  that  Poland  is  leaning  towards  the  acquisition  side, 
like  her  neighbours,  and  proposes  to  get  a  lock  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
too.  Is  this  any  part  of  Gregory's*  negotiation?  I  delight  in  his 
Scappata — "  Scappata,  no ;  egli  solamente  ha  preso  la  posta."  My 
service  to  Seriston ;  he  is  charming. 

How  excessively  obliging  to  go  to  Madame  Grifoni's*"  festino !  but 
believe  me,  I  shall  be  angry,  if  for  my  sake,  you  do  things  that  are 

*  Better  known  to  all  lovers  of  the  works  of  this  great  composer  as  his  **  Stabat 
mater."— E. 

b  It  will  be  seen  ky  Walpole's  letter  to  Mr.  Chute,  of  the  20th  Ausiist  1743,  now  first 
pablished,  that  he  eventoally  succeeded  in  purchasing  this  picture^ — E. 

'  A  corrupted  pronunciation  of  the  Bolc^nese. 

^  This  nnfbrtonate  marriage  is  alluded  to  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
letters.  George  Earl  of  Euston  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  the  second  Duke  of  Grafton. 
He  married,  in  1741,  Ladj  Dorothy  Boyle,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard,  third 
uid  last  heir  of  Burlington.  She  died  in  1749,  iVom  the  effects,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  his 
brattti  treatment  of  her.  The  details  of  his  cruelty  towards  her  are  almost  too  revolting 
to  be  believed.  In  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams^s  poems  are  some  pretty  lines  on  her 
death,  beginning,  **  Behold  one  moment  Dorothea's  fate." — D. 

*  Gregorio  Agdollo,  an  Asiatic,  from  bein?  a  prisoner  at  Leghorn,  raised  himself  to  be 
employed  to  the  Great  Duke  by  the  King  or  Poland. 

^  Elisabetta  Capponi,  wi&  of  Signor  Grifoni,  a  great  beauty. 
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out  of  your  character :  don't  you  know  that  I  am  infinitely  fonder  of 
that  than  of  her? 

I  read  your  story  of  the  Sposa  Panciatici  at  table,  to  the  great 
entertainment  of  the  company,  and  Prince  Craon's  epitaph,  vrhich 
Lord  Cholmley'  says  he  has  heard  before,  and  does  not  think  it  is  the 
prince's  own ;  no  more  do  I,  it  is  too  good ;  but  make  my  com- 
pliments of  thanks  to  him ;  he  shall  have  his  buckles  the  first  opportu- 
nity I  find  of  sending  them. 

Say  a  thousand  things  for  me  to  dear  Mr.  Chute,  till  I  can  say  them 
next  post  for  myself:  till  then,  adieu.    Yours  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Loodoiv  Oct  13, 1741. 

[The  greatest  part  of  this  letter  is  wanting.] 

*  *  *  The  Town  will  come  to  town,  and  then  one  shall  know 
something.     Sir  Robert  is  quite  recovered. 

Lady  romfret  I  saw  last  night :  Lady  Sophia  has  been  ill  with  a 
cold ;  her  head  is  to  be  dressed  French,  and  her  body  English,  for 
which  I  am  sorry ;  her  figure  is  so  fine  in  a  robe  :  she  is  full  as  sorry 
as  I  am.  Their  trunks  are  not  arrived  yet,  so  they  hav^  not  made 
their  appearance.  My  lady  told  me  a  little  out  of  humour,  that 
Uguccioni  wrote  her  word,  that  you  said  her  things  could  not  be  sent 
away  yet :  I  understood  from  you,  that  very  wisely,  you  would  have 
nothing  to  do  about  them,  so  made  no  answer. 

The  parliament  meets  the  fifteenth  of  November.  ♦  *  *  Amorevoli 
has  been  with  me  two  hours  this  evening ;  he  is  in  panics  about  the 
first  night,  which  is  the  next  after  the  birthday. 

I  have  taken  a  master,  not  to  forget  my  Italian — don't  it  look  like 
returning  to  Florence-? — some  time  or  other.  Good  night  Yours 
ever  and  ever,  my  dear  child. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Oct.  19, 1741, 0.  S. 
[Great  part  wanting.] 

I  WRITE  to  you  up  to  the  head  and  ears  in  dirt,  straw,  and  unpack- 
ing. I  have  been  opening  all  my  cases  from  the  Custom-house  the 
whole  morning ;  ana — are  not  you  glad  ? — every  individual  safe  and 

*  George  third  Earl  of  Cbohnondeley,  had  married  Mary  Walpole,  only  Intimate 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole— D. 
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undamaged.  I  am  fitting  up  an  apartment  in  Downing  Street  *  * 
was  called  in  the  morning,  and  was  asleep  as  soon  as  his  head  touched 
the  pillow,  for  I  havq  frequently  known  him  snore  ere  they  had  drawn 
his  curtains,  now  never  sleeps  above  an  hour  without  waking ;  and  he, 
who  at  dinner  always  forgot  he  was  minister,  and  was  more  gay  and 
thoughtless  than  all  his  company,  now  sits  without  speaking,  and  with 
his  eyes  fixed  for  an  hour  together.  Judge  if  this  is  the  Sir  Robert 
you  knew. 

The  politics  of  the  age  are  entirely  suspended ;  nothing  is  mentioned ; 
but  this  bottling  them  up,  will  make  them  fly  out  with  the  greater 
violence  the  moment  the  parliament  meets ;  till  *  *  *  * 

a  word  to  you  about  this  affair. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  Venetian  journey  of  the  Suares  family ;  it 
does  not  look  as  if  the  Teresina  was  to  marry  Pandolfini;  do  you 
know,  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  that  match. 

Ypu  are  very  good  to  the  Pucci,  to  give  her  that  advice,  though  I 
don't  suppose  she  will  follow  it.   The  Bolognese  scheme  *         * 

*  *  In  return  for  Amorevoli's  letter,  he  has  civen  me  two.  I 
fancy  it  will  be  troublesome  to  you ;  so  put  his  wife  into  some  other 
method  of  correspondence  with  him. 

Do  you  love  puns  t  A  pretty  man  of  the  age  came  into  the  play- 
house the  other  night,  booted  and  spurred:  says  he,  "I  am  come 
to  see  Orpheus" — "And  Euridice — You  rid  J  see  "  replied  another 
gentleman.'  *  *  *        .    ♦  *  *  * 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Oct  22, 1741,  O.  S. 

Your  brother  has  been  with  me  this  morning,  and  we  have  talked 
over  your  whole  affair.  He  thinks  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any 
servant  of  the  capacities  you  require,  that  will  live  with  you  under 
twenty,  if  not  thirty  pounds  a-year,  especially  as  he  is  not  to  have 
your  clothes :  then  the  expense  of  the  journey  to  Florence,  and  of 
back  again,  in  case  you  should  not  like  him,  will  be  considerable.  He 
is  for  your  taking  one  from  Leghorn  ;  but  I,  who  know  a  little  more 
of  Leghorn  than  he  does,  should  be  apprehensive  of  any  person  from 
thence  being  in  the  interest  of  Goldsworthy,^  or  too  attached  to  the 
merchants :  in  short,  I  mean,  he  would  be  liable  to  prove  a  spy  upon 
you.  We  have  agreed  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  out  a  proper  man, 
if  such  a  one  will  go  to  you  for  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  then  you 
shall  hear  from  me.  I  am  very  sensible  that  Palombo*  is  not  fit  for 
you,  and  shall  be  extremely  diligent  in  equipping  you  with  such  a  one 
as  you  want  You  know  how  much  1  want  to  be  of  service  to  you 
even  in  trifles. 

*  The  onuMions  m  these  letters  marked  with  stars  occur  in  the  original  MS. — ^D. 
^  Consul  at  Leghorn,  who  was  endeavouring  to  supplant  Mr.  Mann.  > 
*^  An  Italian,  secretury  to  Mr.  Mann. 
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I  have  been  much  diverted  privately,  for  it  is  a  secret  that  not  a 
hundred  persons  know  yet,  and  is  not  to  be  spoken  of.  Do  but  think 
on  a  duel  between  Winnington*  and  Augustus  Townshend  ;^  the  latter 
a  pert  boy,  captain  of  an  Indiaman ;  the  former  declared  cicisbeo  to 
my  Ladj'^  Townshend.  The  quarrel  was  something  that  Augustus 
had  said  of  them ;  for  since  she  was  parted  from  her  husband,  she 
has  broke  with  all  his  family.  Winnington  challenged ;  they  walked 
into  Hyde  Park  last  Sunday  morning,  scratched  one  another*s  fingers, 
tumbled  into  two  ditches — ^that  is  Augustus  did, — kissed,  and  walked 
home  together.     The  other  night  at  Mrs.  Boothby's 

Well,  I  did  believe  I  should  never  find  time  to  write  to  yon  again ; 
I  was  interrupted  in  my  letter  last  post,  and  could  not  finish  it :  to-day 
I  came  home  from  the  king's  levee,  where  I  kissed  his  hand,  without 
going  to  the  drawing-room,  on  purpose  to  finish  my  letter,  and  the 
moment  I  sat  down  they  let  somebody  in.  That  somebody  is  gone, 
and  I  go  on — At  Mrs.  Boothby's  Lady  Townshend  was  coquetting 
with  Lord  Baltimore  f  he  told  her,  if  she  meant  any  thing  with  him  he 
was  not  for  her  purpose ;  if  only  to  make  any  one  jealous,  he  would 
throw  away  an  hour  with  her  with  all  his  heart. 

The  whole  town  is  to  be  to-morrow  night  at  Sir  Thomas  Robin- 
son's** ball,  which  he  gives  to  a  little  girl  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's. 
There  are  already  two  hundred  invited,  from  miss  in  bib  and  apron, 
to  my  lord  chancellor'  in  bib  and  mace.  You  shall  hear  about  it 
next  post. 

*  *•  Winnington  "  sayB  Wnlpole,  (Memoirs,  i.  p.  151,)  ••  had  been  bred  a  Tory,  bat  had 
left  Uiem  in  the  height  of  Sir  Robert  WalpoIe*B  power :  when  that  minister  sunk,  he  had 
mjudiciously,  and,  to  please  my  Lady  Townshend,  who  had  then  the  greatest  influenoe 
over  him,  declined  visiting  him,  in  a  manner  to  offend  the  steady  old  Whigs ;  and  his 
jolly  way  of  laughing  at  his  own  want  of  principles  had  revolted  all  the  graver  sort,  who 
thought  de6ciency  of  honesty  too  sacred  and  profitable  a  commodity  to  oe  profaned  and 
turned  into  ridicule.  He  had  infinitely  more  wit  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  and  it  was 
as  ready  and  quick  as  it  was  constant  and  unmeditated.  His  style  was  a  little  brutal,  his 
ooarage  not  at  all  so ;  his  good-humour  inexhaustible ;  it  was  impossible  to  hate  or  to 
trust  him.'*  Winnington  was  first  made  lord  of  the  admiralty,  then  of  the  treasury,  then 
cofferer,  and  lastly  paymaster  of  the  forces  :  to  which  office,  on  his  death  in  1746,  Mr. 
Pitt  succeeded.— E. 

^  The  Hon.  Augustus  Townshend  was  second  son  of  the  minister.  Lord  Townshend, 
by  his  second  wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was  con9equentIy  half-brother 
to  Charles,  the  third  viscount,  husband  to  Ethelreda,  Lady  Townshend. — D.* 

^  Charles  Calvert,  sixth  Lord  Baltimore  in  Ireland,  tie  was  at  this  time  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  St  Germains,  and  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. — D. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Rokeby  Park,  in  Yorkshire,  commonly  called  *^  Long  Sir 
Thomas,*'  on  account  of  his  stature,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  diplomatist, 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  afterwards  created  Lord  Grantham. — D.  [He  has  elsewhere  been 
styled  the  new  Robinson  Crusoe  by  Walpole,  who  says,  when  speaking  of  him,  "  He  was 
a  tall,  uncouth  man ;  and  his  stature  was  often  rendered  still  more  remarkable  by  his 
bunting.dre8s,  a  poKtilion's  cap,  a  tight  green  jacket,  and  buckskin  breeches.  He  was 
liable  to  sudden  whims,  and  once  set  off  on  a  sudden  in  his  hunting  suit  to  visit  his  sister, 
who  was  married  and  setUed  at  Paris.  He  arrived  while  there  was  a  large  company  at 
dinnef.  The  servant  announced  M.  Robinson ,  and  he  came  in  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  ^ests.  Among  others,  a  French  abb^  thrice  liflcd  his  fork  to  his  mouth  and  thrice 
laid  It  down,  with  an  eager  stare  of  surprise.  Unable  to  restrain  his  curiosity  any  longer, 
he  burst  out  with  *  Excuse  me,  sir,  are  you  the  famous  Robinson  Crusoe  so  remarkable 
in  history  7' "] 

*  Phibp  Yorke,  Lord  Hardwicke.— D 
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I  wrote  you  word  that  Lord  Euston  is  married :  in  a  week  more  I 
believe  that  I  shall  write  you  word  that  he  is  divorced.  He  is  brutal 
enough ;  and  has  forbid  L«ady  Burlington*  his  house,  and  that  in  very 
ungentle  terms.  The  whole  family  is  in  confusion:  the  Duke  of 
Grai^n  half  dead»  and  Lord  Burlington  half  mad.  The  latter  has 
challenged  Lord  Euston,  who  accepted  the  challenge,  but  they  were 
prevented.  There  are  different  stories :  some  say  that  the  duel  would 
nave  been  no  breach  of  consanguinity ;  others,  that  there  is  a  contract 
of  marriage  come  out  in  another  place,  which  has  had  more  consan- 
guinity than  ceremony  in  it :  in  snort,  one  cannot  go  into  a  room  but 
you  hear  something  of  it  Do  you  not  pity  the  poor  girl  ?  of  the  softest 
temper,  vast  beauty,  birth,  and  fortune,  to  be  so  sacrificed ! 

The  letters  from  the  West  Indies  are  not  the  most  agreeable.  You 
have  heard  of  the  fine  river  and  little  town  which  Vernon  took,  and 
named,  the  former  Augusta^  the  latter  Cttmberland,  Since  that^  they 
have  found  out  that  it  is  impracticable  to  take  St.  Jago  by  sea :  on 
which  Admiral  Vernon  and  Ogle  insisted  that  Wentworth,  with  the 
land  forces,  should  march  to  it  by  land,  which  he,  by  advice  of  all  the 
bnd-ofiScers,  has  refused ;  for  their  march  would  have  been  of  eighty 
miles,  through  a  mountainous,  unknown  country,  full  of  defiles,  where 
not  two  men  could  march  abreast ;  and  they  have  but  four  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  and  twenty-four  horses.  Quires  of  paper  from 
both  sides  are  come  over  to  the  council,  who  are  to  determine  from 
hence  what  is  to  be  done.  They  have  taken  a  Spanish  man-of-war 
and  a  register  ship,  going  to  Spain,  immensely  valuable. 

The  parliament  does  not  meet  till  the  first  of  December,,  which 
relieves  me  into  a  little  happiness,  and  gives  me  a  little  time  to  settle 
myself.  I  have  unpacked  all  my  things,  and  have  not  had  the  least 
thing  sufifer.  I  am  now  only  in  a  fright  about  my  birthday  clothes, 
which  I  bespoke  at  Paris :  Friday  is  the  day,  and  this  is  Monday, 
without  any  news  of  them ! 

I  have  been  two  or  three  times  at  the  play,  very  unwillingly ;  for 
nothing  was  ever  so  bad  as  the  actors,  except  the  company.  There 
is  mucn  in  vogue  a  Mrs.  Woflington,^  a  bad  actress ;  but  she  has  life. 

Lord  Hartington""  dines  here :  it  is  said  (and  from  his  father's  par- 
tiality to  another  person's  father,  I  don't  think  it  impossible)  that  he 
is  to  marry  a  certain  miss  :^  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  supposed  another 
candidate. 

Here  is  a  new  thing  which  has  been  much  about  town,  and  liked ; 
your  brother  Gal*  gave  me  the  copy  of  it : 

*  Lady  Dorothy  Savile,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiren  of  William  eecond  Marquis  of 
Hafi&x,  the  mother  of  the  unhap(>y  ueudj  Euston. — D. 

^  Marfiraret  WofBngton,  the  celebrated  beauty. — D. 

'  William,  Marquis  of  Hartington,  afterwards  fourth  Duke  of  DeTonshire.  He  mar- 
ried Lady  Charlotte  Boyle,  second  daughter  of  Richard,  third  £arl  of  BarlingtOD. — D. 

'  Miss  Mary  WalpcJe,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  his  second  wife,  Maria 
Skerrett,  but  bom  before  their  marriage.  When  her  fkther  was  made  an  earl,  she  had 
the  rank  of  an  earl's  daughter  given  to  her. — ^D. 

*  Galfridus  Mann. 

VOL.  I.  16 
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LES  OOURS  DE  L'EUROPE, 

L'AUemagrne  craint  toat; 

L'Autiiche  riaque  tout; 

La  Bavi^re  esp^re  tout ; 

La  Pnuse  entreprend  tout;  • 

La  Mayence  vend  tout ; 

Le  Portu^  regarde  tout ; 

L*Angleterre  veut  fkire  tout ; 

L*Espagne  embrouille  tout ; 

La  Savoje  se  d^fie  de  tout; 

Le  Mercure  so  mftle  ds  tout ; 

La  France  achate  tout ; 

Lea  Jeauites  we  trouvent  par  tout ; 

Rome  bdnit  tout ; 

Si  Dieu  ne  pourroje  k  tout, 

Le  Diable  emportera  tout 

Good  night,  my  dear  child :  you  never  say  a  word  of  yoar  own 
health;  are  not  you  quite  recovered?  a  thousand  services  to  Mr. 
Chute  and  Mr.  Whithed,  and  to  all  my  friends :  do  they  begin  to 
forget  me  t  I  don't  them.     Yours,  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Nov.  3, 1741. 

You  shall  not  hear  a  word  but  of  balls  and  public  places :  this  one 
week  has  seen  Sir  T.  Robinson's  ball,  my  lord  mayor's,  the  birthday, 
and  the  opera.  There  were  an  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons  at 
Sir  Thomas's,  and  yet  was  it  so  well  conducted  that  nobody  felt  a 
crowd.  He  had  taken  off  all  his  doors,  and  so  separated  the  old  and 
the  young,  that  neither  were  inconvenienced  with  the  other.  The 
ball  began  at  eight ;  each  man  danced  one  minuet  with  his  partner, 
and  then  began  country  dances.  There  were  four-and-twenty  couple, 
divided  into  twelve  and  twelve :  each  set  danced  two  dances,  and 
then  retired  into  another  room,  while  the  other  set  took  their  two ; 
and  so  alternately.  Except  Lady  Ancram,*  no  married  woman 
danced ;  so  you  see,  in  England,  we  do  not  foot  it  till  five-and-fifty. 
The  beauties  were  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  two  daughters^  and  their 
mother,  still  handsomer  than  they :  the  duke®  sat  by  his  wife  all  night, 
kissing  her  hand:  how  this  must  sound  in  the  ears  of  Floientine 
cicisbe's,  cock  or  hen  !    Then  there  was  Lady  Euston,  Lady  Caro- 

*  Lady  Caroline  D'Arej,  daughter  of  Robert  third  Earl  of  HoldemeBM,  and  wiie  of 
WiUiam  Henry  fourth  Marquis  of  Lothian,  at  this  time,  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
called  Earl  of  Ancram. — ^D. 

*>  Lady  Caroline  and  Lady  Emily  Lenox.  [The  former  was  married^  in  1744,  to 
Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland ;  the  latter  in  1746-7,  to  James,  twentiedi  Earl  of 
Kildare,  in  1766  created  Duke  of  Leinster.] 

«  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Lady  Sarah  Cadogan,  his  duchess,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Earl  Cadogan.~D. 
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Kne  Fitzroy,*  Lady  Lucy  Manners,**  Lady  Camilla  Bennett,''  and 
Lady  Sophia,^  handsomer  than  all,  but  a  little  out  of  humour  at  the 
scarcity  of  minuets ;  however,  as  usual,  she  danced  more  than  any 
body,  and,  as  usual  too,  took  out  what  men  she  liked  or  thought  the 
best  dancers.  Mem.  Lord  Holderness'  is  a  little  what  Lord  Lincoln' 
will  be  to-morrow ;  for  he  is  expected.  There  was  Churchill's 
daughter,^  who  is  prettjrish,  and  dances  well;  and  the  Parsons^ 
family  from  Paris,  who  are  admired  too ;  but  indeed  it  is  d  force  des 
musdes.  Two  other  pretty  women  were  Mrs.  Colebroke  (did  you 
know  the  he-Colebroke  in  Italy  ?)  and  a  Lady  Schaub,  a  foreigner, 
who,  as  Sir  Luke  says,  vxmld  have  him.  Sir  R.  was  afraid  of  the 
heat,  and  did  not  go.  The  supper  was  served  at  twelve ;  a  large 
table  of  hot  for  the  lady-dancers;  their  partners  and  other  tables 
stood  round.  We  danced  (for  I  country-danced)  till  four,  then  had 
tea  and  coffee,  and  came  home. — Finis  Ballu 

*  •  *  Friday  was  the  birthday  ;  it  was  vastly  full,  the  ball  immo- 
derately so,  for  there  came  all  the  second  edition  of  my  lord  mayor's, 
but  not  much  finery :  Lord  Fitzwilliam^  and  myself  were  far  the 
most  superb.    I  did  not  get  mine  till  nine  that  morning. 

The  opera  will  not  tell  as  well  as  the  other  two  shows,  for  they 
were  obliged  to  omit  the  part  of  Amorevoli,  who  has  a  fever.  The 
audience  was  excessive,  without  the  least  disturbance,  and  almost  as 
little  applause ;  I  cannot  conceive  why,  for  Monticelli  *        * 

♦  *        *        be  able  to  sing  to-morrow. 

At  court  I  met  the  Shadwells  ;>  Mademoiselle  Misse  Molli,  &c.  I 
love  them,  for  they  asked  vastly  after  you,  and  kindly.  Do  you 
know,  I  have  had  a  mind  to  visit  Pucci,  the  Florentine  minister,  but 
he  is  so  black,  and  looks  so  like  a  murderer  in  a  play,  that  I  have 
never  brought  it  about  yet  7  I  know  none  of  the  foreign  ministers, 
but  Ossorio*^  a  little ;  he  is  still  vastly  in  fashion,  though  extremely 
altered.  Scandal,  who,  I  believe,  is  not  mistaken,  lays  a  Miss 
Macartney  to  his  charge ;  she  is  a  companion  to  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  as  Madame  Goldsworthy  was ;  but  Ossorio  will  rather 

*  Eldest  danfffater  of  Charle»  Duke  of  Grafton. — [In  1746  married  to  Lord  Petersham, 
aflerwards  Earl  of  Harrinfrton.] 

^  Sitter  to  John  Duke  of  Rutland ;  married  in  1742,  to  the  Doke  of  Montrose. 
^  Only  daughter  of  Charles  second  Earl  of  Tankerville.    She  married,  first,  Gilbert 
Fane  Flemin^r,  Esq.  and  secondly,  Mr.  Wake,  of  Bath. — ^D. 
'  Lady  Sophia  Fermor.— D. 

*  Robert  D'Arcy,  fourth  and  last  Earl  of  Holdemesse. — E. 

'  Lord  Lincoln  was  at  this  time  an  admirer  of  Lady  Sophia  Fermor. — D. 

B  Harriet,  natural  daughter  of  General  Churchill;  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Everard 
F&wkener. 

^  The  son  and  daughters  of  Alderman  Parsons,  a  Jacobite  brewer,  who  lived  much  in 
France,  and  had,  somehow  or  other,  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  kinf. 

*  William  third  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  Ireland ;  created  an  English  peer  in  1743 ;  and 
in  1746  an  English  earl.— D. 

i  Sir  John  Snadwell,  a  physician,  his  wife  and  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  wto 
pretty,  and  by  the  foreigners  generally  called  BSademoiBeUe  Mi$se  iffioUt,  had  been  in 
Italy,  when  Mr.  W.  was  there. 

^  The  Cheyalier  Ossorio,  minister  from  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
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be  Wachtendonck*  than  Goldsworthy :  what  a  lamentable  story  la 
that  of  the  hundred  sequins  per  month !  I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Jack- 
son, as  you  desired,  to  Sir  R.,  who  says,  he  has  a  yerv  good  opinion 
of  him.  In  case  of  any  change  at  Leghorn,  you  will  let  me  know. 
He  will  not  lose  his  patron.  Lord  Hervey,^  so  soon  as  I  imagined ; 
he  begins  to  recover. 

I  believe  the  Euston  embroil  is  adjusted ;  I  was  with  Lady  Caro- 
hne  Fitzroy  on  Friday  evening;  there  were  her  brother  and  the 
bride,  and  quite  bridal  together,  quite  hone3rmoonish. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  prince  was  not  at  the  opera ;  I  believe 
it  has  been  settled  that  he  should  go  thither  on  Tuesdays,  and  majesty 
on  Saturdays,  that  they  may  not  meet. 

The  Neutrality^'  begins  to  break  out,  and  threatens  to  be  an  excise 
or  convention.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  it,  and  the  press  teems. 
It  has  already  produced  three  pieces :  "  The  Groans  of  Germany," 
which  I  will  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity :  ^  Bedlam,  a  poem  on 
His  Majesty's  happy  escape  from  his  German  dominions,  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  bis  conduct  there."  The  title  of  this  is  all  that  is  remarka- 
ble in  it  The  third  piece  is  a  ballad,  which,  not  for  the  goodness, 
but  for  the  excessive  abuse  of  it,  I  shall  transcribe : 


THE  LATE  GALLANT  EXPLOITS  OF  A  FAMOUS  BALANCING  CAPTAIN. 

▲  NIW  BONO.     TO  THE  TUJOt  OF  TBS  XUG  AND  TBI  MILUBE. 

Mene  tek«l.    The  handwridiig  on  the  wall. 


1*11  tell  yoa  a  story  as  atranee  as  'tis  new, 
Which  all,  who*re  concerned,  will  allow  to  he  true, 
Of  a  Balancing  Captain,  well-known  herabouts, 
Returned  home,  God  save  him !  a  mere  King  of  CSonts. 

IT. 

This  Captain  he  takes,  in  a  gdd-haXUgVd  ship, 

Elach  summer  to  Terra  damno§a  a  trip, 

For  which  he  begs,  borrows,  scrapes  all  he  can  get,  r 

And  runs  his  poor  Owners  most  vilely  in  debt 

m. 

The  last  time  he  set  out  for  this  blessed  place, 
He  met  them,  and  told  them  a  most  piteous  case, 
Of  a  Sister  of  his,  who,  though  bted  up  at  court. 
Was  ready  to  perish  fiw  want  of  support 

*  General  Wachtendonck,  commander  of  the  great  duke's  troops  at  Leghorn,  was 
cicisbeo  to  the  consults  wife  there. 

i>  John  Lord  Hervey,  lord  privjr  seal,  and  eldest  son  of  John  first  Earl  of  Bristol.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  celebrity  in  his  day ;  but  is  now  principally  known  fitwn  his 
unfortunate  rivalry  with  Pope,  for  the  good  graces  of  Lady  Af ary  Wortlay  Montagu. 
He  died  August  5, 1743,  at  the  ago  of  forty  .seven. — ^D. 

c  The  Neutrality  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 
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IT. 

This  Hungry  Sister,  he  then  did  pretend, 
Would  be  to  nis  Ownen  a  notable  friend. 
If  they  would  at  that  critical  jnnction  supply  her — 
They  did — but  alaa !  all  the  mt^s  in  the  fire  ! 

V. 

This  our  Captain  no  sooner  had  fingerM  the  eole^ 
But  he  hies  him  abroad  with  his  gwid  Madam  Vole — 
Where,  like  a  true  tinker,  he  managed  this  metal. 
And  while  he  Bt<^pM  one  hole,  made  ten  in  the  kettle. 

VI. 

His  Sittery  whom  he  to  his  Otoners  had  sworn. 
To  see  duly  settled  before  his  return. 
He  guUs  with  bad  messages  sent  to  and  fro,' 
Whust  he  underhand  daps  up  a  peace  with  her  foe. 

vn. 

He  then  turns  this  Sister  adrift,  and  declares 

Her  most  mortal  foes  were  her  Father's  right  heirs — 

**  G — d  z— ds  !**  cries  the  world,  "  such  a  step  was  ne'er  taken  !** 

'*0,  ho !''  says  Nol  Blufi^  **I  have  saved  my  own  bacon.* 


n 


YUL 

^Let  Franoe  damn  the  Grermans,  and  undam  the  Dutch, 
And  Spain  on  Old  England  pish  ever  so  much, 
Let  Russia  banir  Swetkn,  or  Sweden  bang  that, 
I  care  not,  by  Robft .'  one  kiek  of  my  hat, 

iz. 

"  So  I  by  myself  can  noun  substantive  stand. 
Impose  on  my  Owners,  and  save  my  own  land ; 
You  call  me  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  or  block. 
Be  what  will  the  gender,  sirs,  hie,  hec,  or  hoc. 


**  Or  should  my  choused  Owners  begin  to  look  sour, 
I*U  trust  to  Mate  Bab  to  exert  his  om  power, 
Regit  animoa  dictU,  or  itttmmis,  with  ease. 
So,  spite  of  ^our  growling,  1*11  act  as  I  please.*' 

XL 

Yet  worse  in  this  treacherous  contract,  'tis  said. 
Such  terms  are  agreed  to,  such  promises  made, 
That  his  Owners  must  soon  feeble  beggars  become — 
*'Hold !"  cries  the  crown  office,  **  'twere  scandal-HBo,  mum ! 


ZII. 

This  secret,  however,  must  out  on  the  day 
When  he  meets  his  poor  Owners  to  ask  for  more  pay ; 
And  I  fear  when  they  come  to  adjust  the  account, 
A  zero  for  balance  will  prove  their  amount* 


*  This  song  is  a  satire  upon  George  IL,  **the  balancing  Captain,"  and  upon  that 
▼acillatiiif  and  doubtful  conduct,  which  his  fears  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover  made  him 
porsue,  vmenever  Grermany  was  the  seat  of  war.  His  Sieter,  whom  he  is  accused  of  de« 
sertiug,  was  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary. — ^E. 

16* 


«i 
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One  or  two  of  the  stanzas  are  tolerable ;  some,  especially  the  ninth, 
most  nonsensically  bad.  However,  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  we 
shaU  have  amply  commented  upon  in  parliannent. 

I  have  already  found  out  a  person,  who,  I  believe,  will  please  you, 
in  Palombo's  place:  I  am  to  see  your  brother  about  it  to-morrow 
morning,  and  next  post  you  shall  hear  more  particularly. 

I  am  quite  in  concern  for  the  poor  princess,^  and  her  conjugal  and 
amorous  distresses :  I  really  pity  them ;  were  they  in  England,  we 
should  have  all  the  old  prudes  dealing  out  judgments  on  her,  and 
mumbUng  toothless  ditties  to  the  tune  of  Pride  will  have  a  falL  I 
am  buying  some  fans  and  trifles  for  her,  si  mignont !    Good  night* 

Yours  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  ICANN. 

Downing  Street,  Nov.  5, 1741,  O.  S. 

I  JUST  mentioned  to  you  in  my  letter  on  Monday,  that  I  had  found 
such  a  person  as  you  wanted ;  I  have  since  seen  your  brother,  who  is 
so  satisfied  with  him,  that  he  was  for  sending  him  directly  away 
to  you,  without  staying  six  weeks  for  an  answer  from  you,  but  I 
chose  to  have  your  consent  He  is  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  this 
city,  so  not  yet  a  fine  gentleman.  He  is  between  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
but  very  tall  of  his  age:  he  was  disappointed  in  not  going  to  a  mer- 
chant at  Genoa,  as  was  intended;  but  was  so  far  provided  for  it  as 
to  have  learned  Italian  three  months :  he  speaks  French  very  well, 
writes  a  good  hand,  and  casts  accounts ;  so,  you  see  there  will  not  be 
much  trouble  in  forming  him  to  your  purpose.  He  will  go  to  you  for 
twenty  pounds  a-year  and  his  lodging.  If  you  like  this,  write  me 
word  bv  the  first  post,  and  he  shall  set  out  directly. 

We  hear  to-day  that  the  Toulon  squadron  is  arrived  at  Barcelona; 
I  don't  like  it  of  all  things,  for  it  has  a  look  towards  Tuscany.  If  it 
is  sufifered  to  go  thither  quietly,  it  will  be  no  small  addition  to  the 
present  discontents. 

Here  is  another  letter,  which  I  am  entreated  to  send  you,  from  poor 
Amorevoli ;  he  has  a  continued  fever,  though  not  a  high  one.  Yes- 
terday, Monticelli  was  tak^i  ill,  so  there  will  be  no  opera  on  Satur- 
day ;  nor  was  on  Tuesday.  Monticelli  is  infinitely  admired ;  next  to 
Farinelli.  The  Viscontina  is  admired  more  than  liked.  The  music 
displeases  every  body,  and  the  dances.  I  am  quite  uneasy  about  the 
opera,  for  Mr.  Conway  is  one  of  the  directors,  and  I  fear  they  will 
lose  considerably,  which  he  cannot  afford.    There  are  eight ;  Lord 

^  The  Prince  de  Craon,  and  the  princess  his  wife,  who  had  been  favourite  mistreas  to 
Leopold,  the  last  Doke  of  Lorrain,  resided  at  this  time  at  Florence,  where  the  prince  was 
head  of  the  council  of  regency ;  but  they  were  extremely  ill-treated  and  morti6ed  by  the 
Count  de  Richcourt,  a  low  Lorrainer,  who,  being  a  creature  of  the  great  duke^s  &TOfarite 
minister,  had  the  chief  ascendant  and  power  there. 
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Middlesex,"  Lord  Holderness,  Mr.  Frederick,''  Lord  Conway,*  Mr. 
Conway,**  Mr.  Damer,®  Lord  Brook,*"  and  Mr.  Brand.^  The  five  last 
are  directe4  by  the  three  first ;  they  by  the  first,  and  he  by  the  Abb^ 
Yanneschi,^  who  will  make  a  pretty  sum.  I  will  give  you  some  in- 
stances ;  not  to  mention  the  improbability  of  eight  voung  thoughtless 
men  of  fashion  understanding  economy :  it  is  usual  to  give  the  poet 
fifty  guineas  for  composing  the  books — Yanneschi  and  RoIIi  are 
allowed  three  hundred.  Three  hundred  more  Yanneschi  had  for  his 
journey  to  Italy  to  pick  up  dancers  and  performers,  which  was 
always  as  well  transacted  by  bankers  there.  He  has  additionally 
brought  over  an  Italian  tailor — because  there  are  none  here !  They 
have  already  given  this  Taylorini  four  hundred  pounds,  and  he  has 
already  taken  a  house  of  thirty  pounds  a-year.  Monticelli  and  the  Yis- 
conti  are  to  have  a  thousand  guineas  apiece ;  Amorevoli  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty :  this  at  the  rate  of  the  great  singers,  is  not  so  extrava- 
gant; but  to  the  Muscovita  (though  the  second  woman  never  had  above 
lour  hundred,)  they  give  six ;  that  is  for  secret  services.*  By  this  you 
may  judge  of  their  frugality  I  I  am  quite  uneasy  for  poor  Harry, 
who  will  thus  be  to  pay  for  Lord  Middlesex's  pleasures!  Good  night; 
I  have  not  time  now  to  write  more. 

Yours,  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downingr  Stroet,  Nor.  13, 1741. 

Nothing  is  equal  to  my  uneasiness  about  yoa  I  hear  or  think  of 
nothing  but  Spanish  embarkations  for  Tuscany:  before  you  receive 

*  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  mibsequenUy  second  Duke  of  Dorset,  eldest 
son  of  Lionel,  first  Dnke  of  Dorset  He  was  mai^  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1743,  and 
master  of  the  horse  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1747. — D. 

y  John  Frederick,  Esq.  afterwards  Sir  John  Frederick,  Bart  hy  the  death  of  his  cousin. 
Sir  Thomas.  He  was  a  commissioner  of  customs,  and  member  of  parliament  for  West 
Looe. — ^D. 

'  Francis  Se^our  Conway,  first  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Hertford,  ambassador  at  Paris, 
lord  cbamberlam  of  the  household,  &c. — D. 

<*  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  afterwards  secretary  of  state,  and  a  field  marahal  in  the 
army.— ^D. 

*  Joseph  Damer,  Esq.  created  in  1753  Baron  Milton,  in  Ireland,  and  by  George  HI.  an 
English  peer,  by  the  same  title,  and  eventually  Earl  of  Dorchester. — ^D. 

'  Francis  Greville,  eighih  Lord  Brooke;  created  in  1746  Earl  Brooke,  and  in  1759 
Earl  of  Warwick.— D. 

s  Mr.  Brand  of  the  Hoo,  in  Hertfordshire,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  society 
of  Dilettanti— D. 

^  If  this  anticipation  of  Walpole's  was  ever  realized,  **  the  pretty  sum"  was  eventually 
lost  on  the  spot  where  it  had  been  gained.  Vanneschi,  having  in  1 753  undertaken  the 
management  of  the  opera-house  on  his  own  account,  continued  it  until  1756,  when  his 
differences  with  Mingotti,  which  excited  almost  as  much  of  the  public  attention  as  the 
rivalries  of  Handel  and  Bononcini  or  of  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni,  completely  prejudiced  the 
public  against  him,  and  eventually  ended  in  making  him  a  bankrupt,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet,  and  at  last  a  fiijritive. — E. 

^  She  was  kept  by  Lord  Middlesex. 
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this,  perhaps,  they  will  be  at  Leghorn.  Then,  your  brother  tells  me 
you  have  received  none  of  my  letters.  He  knows  I  have  never  failed 
writing  once  a  week,  if  not  twice.  We  have  had  no  letters  from  you 
this  post.  I  shall  not  have  the  least  respite  from  my  anxiety,  till  I 
hear  about  you,  and  what  you  design  to  do.  It  is  impossible  but  the 
great  duke  must  lose  Tuscany;  and  I  suppose  it  is  as  certain,  (I 
speak  on  probabilities,  for,  upon  honour,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,) 
that  as  soon  as  there  is  a  peace,  we  shall  acknowledge  Don  Philip, 
and  then  you  may  return  to  Florence. again.  In  the  mean  while  I  will 
ask  Sir  R.  if  it  is  possible  to  get  your  appointments  continued,  while 
you  stay  in  readiness  at  Bologna,  Home,  Lucca,  or  where  you  choose. 
I  talk  at  random ;  but  as  I  think  so  much  of  you,  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  something  that  may  be  of  service  to  you.  I  write  in  infinite 
hurry,  and  am  called  away,  so  scarce  know  what  I  say.  Lord 
Conway  and  his  family  are  this  instant  come  to  town,  and  have  sent 
for  me. 

It  is  Admiral  Vernon's  birthday,'  and  the  city-shops  are  full  of 
favours,  the  streets  of  marrowbones  and  cleavers,  and  the  night  will 
be  full  of  mobbing,  bonfires,  and  lights. 

The  opera  does  not  succeed ;  Amorevoli  has  not  sung  yet ;  here  is 
a  letter  to  his  wife ;  mind,  while  he  is  ill,  he  sends  to  the  Cbiaretta  ! 
The  dances  are  infamous  and  ordinary.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  told 
that  the  Viscontina  said  she  was  but  four-and-twenty :  he  answered, 
"  I  suppose  she  means  four-and-twenty  stone !" 

There  is  a  mad  parson  goes  about ;  he  called  to  a  sentinel  the  other 
day  in  the  Park ;  "  Did  you  ever  see  the  Leviathan  ?"  "  No."  "  Well, 
he  is  as  like  Sir.  R.  W.  as  ever  two  devils  were  like  one  another.*' 

Never  was  such  unwholesome  weather !  I  have  a  great  cold,  and 
have  not  been  well  this  fortnight :  even  immortal  majesty  has  had  a 
looseness. 

The  Duke  of  Ancaster^  and  Lord  James  Cavendish""  are  dead. 
This  is  all  the  news  I  know :  I  would  I  had  time  to  write  more ;  but 
I  know  you  will  excuse  me  now.  If  I  wrote  more,  it  would  be  still 
about  the  Italian  expedition,  I  am  so  disturbed  about  it 

Yours,  ever. 

*  Admiral  Venum  was  now  in  the  height  of  hit  popularity,  in  consequence  of  his  sue 
oessful  attack  upon  Porto-Bello,  in  November,  17^9,  and  the  great  gallantry  he  had 
shown  upon  that  occasion.  His  determined  and  violent  opposition,  as  a  member  of  par. 
liament,  to  the  measures  of  the  government,  assisted  in  rendering  him  the  idol  of  the 
mob,  which  he  continued  for  raanv  years. — ^D.  [The  admiral  was  actually  elected  for 
Rochester,  Ipswich,  and  Penryn :  he  was  also  set  up  for  the  City  of  London,  where  he 
was  beaten  by  two  thousand  votes :  and  in  Westminster,  where  he  was  beaten  by  four 
hundred.  Aner  the  affair  of  Porto-Bello,  he  took  Chagre,  and  continued  in  the  service 
tin  1748 ;  when  several  matters  which  had  passed  between  him  and  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty beinff  laid  before  the  king,  he  was  struck  off  the  list  of  flag-officers.  He  died  in 
1757.    A  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.] 

^  Peregrine  Bertie,  second  Duke  of  Ancaster  and  Kesteven,  neat  chamberlain  of 
England,  and  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  north  of  Trent.  The  report  of  nis  death  was  prema- 
ture.    His  grace  survived  till  the  Ist  of  January. — ^E. 

^  The  second  son  of  William,  second  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment  of  foot-guaids,  and  member  for  Malton. — E. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downingr  Street,  Noy.  S3, 1741. 

Your  letter  has  comforted  me  much,  if  it  can  be  called  comfort  to 
have  one's  uncertainty  fluctuate  to  the  better  side.  You  make  me 
hope  that  the  Spaniards  design  on  Lombardy ;  my  passion  for  Tus- 
cany, and  anxiety  for  you,  make  me  ea^er  to  believe  it ;  but  alas ! 
while  I  am  in  the  belief  of  this,  they  may  be  in  the  act  of  conquest  in 
Florence,  and  poor  you  retiring  politically !  How  delightful  is  Mr. 
Chute  for  cleaving  unto  you  Kke  Ruth  I  "  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will 

K;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  I"  As  to  the  merchants  of 
ghom  and  their  concerns,  Sir  R.  thinKs  you  are  mistaken,  and  that 
if  the  Spaniards  come  thither,  they  will  by  no  means  be  safe.  I  own 
I  write  to  you  under  a  great  dilemma ;  I  flatter  myself,  all  is  well 
with  yon ;  but  if  not,  how  disagreeable  to  have  one's  letters  fall  into 
strange  hands.    I  write,  however. 

A  brother  of  mine,'  Edward  by  name,  has  lately  had  a  call  to 
matrimony :  the  virgin's  name  was  Howe.^  He  had  agreed  to  take 
her  with  no  fortune,  she  him  with  his  four  children.  The  father  of 
him,  to  get  rid  of  his  importunies,  at  last  acquiesced.  The  very 
moment  he  had  obtained  this  consent,  he  repented ;  and,  instead  of 
flying  on  the  win^s  of  love  to  notify  it,  he  went  to  his  fair  one,  owned 
his  father  had  mollified,  but  hoped  she  would  be  so  good  as  to  excuse 
him. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  an  entertaining  fourth  act  of  the  opera 
we  had  the  other  ni^ht.  Lord  Vane,''  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  making 
love  to  my  lady.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle**  has  lately  given  him  three- 
score  thousand  pounds,  to  consent  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  New- 
castle estate.  The  fool  immediately  wrote  to  his  wife,  to  beg  she 
would  return  to  him  from  Lord  Berkeley ;  that  he  had  got  so  much 

*  Seeond  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was  clerk  of  the  pells,  and  afterwards  knight 
of  the  bath.  [Sir  Edward  died  unmarried,  in  1784,  leaving  three  natural  daughters ; 
Laura,  married  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick  Keppel,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter ; 
Maria,  married,  first  to  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  and,  secondly  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
and  Charlotte,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart] 

^  Eldest  sister  of  the  Lord  yiscount  Howe.  She  was  soon  after  this  married  to  a  rela- 
tion of  her  own  name.    [John  Howe,  Esq.  of  Hanslop,  Bucks.] 

^  William,  second  Viscount  Vane,  in  Ireland.  His  **  lady'*  was  the  toO'Celebrated  Lady 
Vane,  first  married  \o  Lord  William  Hamilton,  and  secondly  to  Lord  Vane ;  who  has 
given  her  own  extraordinary  and  disreputable  adventures  to  the  world,  in  SmoUett^s  novel 
of  "  Pere^ine  Pickle,'*  under  the  title  of  **  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality.'*  She  is  also 
immortalized  in  different  wajrs,  by  Johnson,  in  his  **  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,*'  and  by 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  in  one  of  his  Odes. — D.  [She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hawes,  a  South  Sea  director,  and  died  in  1788.  Lord  Vane  died  in  1789.  bosrwell  dis- 
tinctly  states,  that  the  lady  mentioned  in  Johnson*s  couplet**  was  not  the  cdebrated  Lady 
Vine,  whoee  Memoirs  were  given  Xa  the  public  by  Dr.  Smollett,  but  Ann  Vane,  who  was 
mistress  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  died  m  1736,  not  long  before  Johnson  settled 
in  London."    See  Boswell's  Johnson,  voL  i.  p.  226,  ed.  1835.] 

^  tlnde  of  Lord  Vane,  whose  fiither,  Lord  Barnard,  had  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare,  and  sister  and  coheir  of  John  Duke  of  New- 
cas&. 
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money,  and  now  they  might  live  comfortably :  but  she  will  not  live 
comfortably :  she  is  at  Lord  Berkeley's  house,  whither  go  divers  after 
her.  Lady  Townshend  told  me  an  admirable  history ;  it  is  of  our 
friend  Lady  Pomfret.  Somebody  that  belonged  to  ^the  Prince  of 
Wales  said,  they  were  going  to  Court;  it  was  objected  that  they 
ought  to  say,  going  to  Carlton  House ;  that  the  only  Court  is  where 
the  king  resides.  Lady  P.  with  her  paltry  air  of  significant  learning 
and  absurdity,  said, "  Oh  Lord !  is  there  no  Court  in  England,  but  the 
king's  1  sure,  there  are  many  more !  There  is  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  &c."  Don't  you 
love  hert  Lord  Lincoln  does  her  daughter:  he  is  come  over,  and 
met  her  the  other  night :  he  turned  pale,  spoke  to  her  several  times  in 
the  evening,  but  not  long,  and  sighed  to  me  at  going  away.  He  came 
over  all  alive ;  and  not  only  his  uncle^duke,  but  even  majesty  is  fallen 
in  love  with  him-  He  talked  to  the  king  at  his  levee,  without  being 
spoken  to.  That  was  always  thought  high  treason ;  but  I  don't  know 
how  the  gruff  gentleman  liked  it ;  ajid  then  he  had  been  told  that  Lord 
Lincoln  designed  to  have  made  the  campaign,  if  we  had  gone  to  war ; 
in  short,  he  says.  Lord  Lincdn^  is  the  handsomest  man  in  England. 

I  believe  I  told  you  that  Vernon's  birthday  passed  quietly,  but  it 
was  not  designed  to  be  pacific ;  for  at  twelve  at  night,  eight  gendemen, 
dressed  like  sailors,  and  masked,  went  round  Covent  Garden  with  a 
drum,  beating  up  for  a  volunteer  mob,  but  it  did  not  take ;  and  they 
retired  to  a  great  supper  that  was  prepared  for  them  at  the  Bedford 
Head,  and  ordered  by  Whitehead,**  the  author  of  Manners,  It  has 
been  written  into  the  country  that  Sir  R.  has  had  two  fits  of  an 
apoplexy,  and  cannot  Uve  till  Christmas ;  but  I  think  he  is  recovered 
to  be  as  well  as  ever.  To-morrow  se'nnight  is  the  Day!""  It  is 
critical.    You  shall  hear  faithfully. 

The  opersi  takes:  MonticeHi*^  pleases  almost  equal  to  Farinelli>r 

*  Henry  Ciihton,  ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  succeeded  as  Duke  of  Newcasdie  in  1768,  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  minister. 

^  Paul  Whitehead^  a  satirical  poet  ef  bad  character,  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  who  Hvcd 
in  Castle-yard,  Holbom.  He  wrote  several  abusive  poems,  now  forgotten,  entitled  **The 
State  Dunces,*'  **^ Manners,*'  "The  Gymnasiad,**  &c.  In  ** Manners,**  having  attacked 
some  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  assembly  summoned  Dodsley,  the  publisher, 
before  them,  (Whitehead  having  absconded,)  and  subsequenUy  imprisoned  him.  In 
politics.  Whitehead  was  a  follower  of  Bubb  Dodington ;  in  private  life  he  was  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  profligate  Sir  Francis  Daidiwood,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  Slc  and,  like 
them,  was  a  member  of  the  Hell-fire  Club,  which  held  its  orgies  at  Mednam  Abbey,  in 
Buckis.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  even  by  his  friends  may  be  judged  ^  by 
the  lines  in  which  Churchill  has  "  damned  him  to  everlasting  fame  :** 

**  May  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  mankind  fall'?) 
Be  bora  a  Whitehead,  and  baptized  a  PauL** 

Paul  Whitehead  died  in  1774. — D.  [The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
author  of  ^  Manners**  which  took  place  in  February,  1739,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  **  intended  rather  to  intimidate  Pope,  than  to  punish  Whitehead.**] 

^  The  day  the  parliament  was  to  meet 

'  His  voice  was  clear,  sweet,  and  free  fh>m  defects  of  every  kind.  He  was  a  chaste 
performer,  and  never  hazarded  any  difficulty  which  he  was  not  certain  of  executing  with 
the  utmost  precision.  He  was,  moreover,  an  excellent  actor,  so  that  nothing  but  the 
reoent  remembrance  of  the  gigantic  talents  of  FarinelH,  and  the  grand  and  majestic  style 
of  Senesino,  eould  have  left  an  English  audience  any  thing  to  ndsh. — £. 
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Amorevoli  is  much  Hked  ;•  but  the  poor,  fine  Viscontina  scarce  at  alL 
I  carry  the  two  former  to-night  to  my  Lady  Townshend's. 

Lord  Coventry**  has  had  his  son  thrown  out  by  the  party :  he  went 
to  Carlton  House ;  the  prince  asked  him  about  the  election :  "  Sir," 
said  he, "  the  Tories  have  betrayed  me,  as  they  will  you,  the  first  time 
you  have  occasion  for  them." 

The  merchants  have  petitioned  the  King  for  more  guardships.  My 
lord  president""  referred  them  to  the  Admiralty ;  but  they  bluntly  re- 
fused to  go,  and  said  they  would  have  redress  from  the  King  himself. 

I  am  called  down  to  dinner,  and  cannot  write  more  now.  I  will 
thank  dear  Mr.  Chute  and  the  Grifona  next  post  I  hope  she  and  you 
liked  your  things. 

Good  night,  my  dearest  child !  Your  brother  and  I  sit  upon  your 
affairs  every  morning.  Yours  ever.    . 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Nov.  26, 1741. 

I  don't  write  you  a  very  long  letter,  because  you  will  see  the 
inclosed  to  Mr.  Chute.  I  forgot  to  thank  you  last  post  for  the  songs, 
EDd  your  design  on  the  Maltese  cats. 

It  is  terrible  to  be  in  this  uncertainty  about  you !  We  have  not  the 
least  news  about  the  Spaniards,  more  than  what  vou  told  us,  of  a  few 
vessels  being  seen  ofif  Leghorn.  I  send  about  the  post,  and  ask  Sir 
R.  a  thousand  times  a-day. 

•  I  beg  to  know  if  you  have  never  heard  any  thing  from  Parker  about 
my  statue  :*  it  was  to  have  been  finished  last  June.  What  is  the 
meaning  he  does  not  mention  it?  If  it  is  done,  I  beg  it  may  not  stir 
from  Rome  till  there  is  no  more  danger  of  Spaniards. 

If  you  get  out  of  your  hurry,  I  wHI  trouble  you  with  a  new  com- 
mission :  I  find  I  cannot  live  without  Stosch's®  intaglio  of  the  Gladiator, 
with  the  vase,  upon  a  granite.  You  know  I  offered  him  fifty  pounds: 
I  think,  rather  than  not  have  it,  1  would  give  a  hundred.  What  will  he 
do  if  the  Spaniards  should  come  to  Florence  ?  Should  he  be  driven 
to  straits,  perhaps  he  would  part  with  his  Meleager  too.  You  see  I  am 
as  eager  about  baubles  as  if  I  were  going  to  Louis  at  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio !  You  can't  think  what  a  closet  I  have  fitted  up ;  such  a 
mixture  of  French  gaiety  and  Roman  virtu !  you  would  be  in  love 

*  Amorevoli  wu  an  admirable  tenor.  ^  I  have  heard,'*  says  Dr.  Bumey,  *^  better 
voioes  of  his  pitch,  but  never,  on  the  stage,  more  taste  and  expression.  The  Visoonti 
had  a  shriU  flexible  voice,  and  pleased  more  in  rapid  song^  than  those  that  required  high 
ooloarine  and  pathos.*' — ^E. 

*>  WilSam,  fifth  Earl  of  Coventry.    He  died  in  1751.— D. 

'  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  but  who  had 
fitted  many  great  offices.    He  died  in  1743,  when  his  titles  extinguished. — D. 

'  A  copy  oS  the  Livia  Mattel,  which  Mr.  W.  designed  for  a  tomb  of  his  mother :  it 
was  erected  in  Henry  VIL's  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1754. 

*  He  gave  it  afterwards  to  Ldrd  Duncannon,  for  procuring  him  the  arrears  of  his 
pension. 
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with  it :  I  have  not  rested  till  it  was  finished :  I  long  to  have  you  see 
it.  Now  I  Jim  angry  that  I  did  not  buy  the  Hermaphrodite ;  the  man 
would  have  sold  it  for  twenty-five  sequins  :  do  buy  it  for  me ;  it  was 
a  friend  of  Bianchi.  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  .  I  write  all  this  upon  the 
hope  and  presumption  that  the  Spaniards  go  to  Lombardy.  Good 
night  Yours,  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downing  Street,  Dec.  3, 1741,  O.  S. 

.  Hera  I  have  two  letters  from  you  to  answer.  You  cannot  conceive 
my  joy  on  the  prospect  of  the  Spaniards  going  to  Lombardy :  all 
advices  seem  to  confirm  it.  There  is  no  telling  you  what  I  have  felt, 
and  shall  feel,  till  I  am  certain  you  are  secure.  You  ask  me  about 
Admiral  Haddock ;  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  have  told  you  nothing 
of  him:   they  know  nothing  of  him  here.     He  had   discretionary 

Eowers  to  act  as  he  should  judge  proper  from  his  notices.  He  has 
een  keeping  in  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cales.'  Sir  R.  says,  if  he  had 
let  that  go  out,  to  prevent  the  embarkation,  the  Tories  would  have 
complained,  and  said  he  had  favoured  the  Spanish  trade,  under  pre- 
tence of  hindering  an  expedition  which  was  never,  designed.  It  was 
strongly  reported  last  week  that  Haddock  had  shot  himself;  a  satire 
on  his  having  been  neutral,  as  they  call  it. 

The  parliament  met  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  there  were  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  members  present  They  did  no  business, 
only  proceeded  to  choose  a  speaker,  which  was,  unanimously,  Mr. 
Onslow,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Pelham,^  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck. 
But  the  Opposition,  to  flatter  his  pretence  to  popularity  and  impartiality, 
call  him  their  own  speaker.  They  intend  to  oppose  Mr.  Earle's  being 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  set  up  a  Dr.  Lee,  a  civilian.  To- 
morrow the  King  makes  his  speech.  Well,  I  won't  keep  you  any 
longer  in  suspense.  The  Court  will  have  a  majority  of  forty — a  vast 
number  for  the  outset :  a  good  majority,  like  a  good  sum  of  money, 
soon  makes  itself  bigger.  The  first  great  point  will  be  the  West- 
minster election ;  another,  Mr.  Pultney's*'  election  at  Heydon ;  Mr. 
Chute's  brother  is  one  of  the  petitioners.  It  will  be  an  ugly  afiair  for 
the  Court,  for  Pultney  has  asked  votes  of  the  courtiers,  and  said  Sir 
R.  was  indifferent  about  it ;  but  he  is  warmer  than  I  almost  ever  saw 
him,  and  declared  to  Churchill,*^  of  whom  Pultney  claims  a  promise, 

■Cadiz. 

^  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  so  long  in  conjunction  with  hia  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  one  of  the  principal  rulers  of  this  country.  He  was  a  man  of  some  ability, 
and  a  tolerable  speaker.  The  vacillations,  the  absurdity,  the  foolish  jealousy  of  the  duke, 
sreatly  injured  the  stability  and  respectability  of  Mr.  Pelham's  administration.  Mr. 
relham  was  born  in  1696,  and  died  in  1754. — D. 

c  William  Pulteney,  afterwards  £arl  of  Bath,  whose  character  and  history  are  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  here  enlarged  upon. — D. 

^  General  Charles  Churchill,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  King. 
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thai  he  must  take  Walpole  or  Poltney.  The  Sackville  family  were 
engaged  too,  by  means  of  George  Berkeley,  brother  to  Lady  fietty 
Germain,*  whose  influence  with  the  Dorset  I  suppose  you  know ;  but 
the  King  was  so  hot  with  his  grace  about  his  ions,  that  I  believe  they 
will  not  venture  to  follow  their  inclinations  *  *  ♦  to 
vote**  for  Pultney,  though  he  has  expressed  great  concern  about  it  to 
Sir  R. 

So  much  for  politics  1  for  I  suppose  you  know  that  Prague  is  taken 
by  storm,  in  a  night's  time.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Commodore  Les- 
tock,  with  twelve  ships,  has  peen  waiting  for  a  wind  this  fortnight,  to 
join  Haddock."" 

I  write  to  you  in  defiance  of  a  violent  headache,  which  I  got  last 
night  at  another  of  Sir  T.  Robinson's  balls.  There  were  six  hundred 
invited,  and  I  believe  above  two  hundred  there.  Lord  Lincoln,  out 
of  prudence,  danced  with  Lady  Caroline  Fitzroy,  and  Mr.  Conway, 
with  Lady  Sophia ;  the  two  couple  were  just  mismatched,  as  every 
body  soon  perceived,  by  the  attentions  of  each  man  to  the  woman  he 
did  not  dance  with,  and  the  emulation  of  either  lady :  it  was  an  ad- 
mirable scene.  The  ball  broke  up  at  three ;  but  Lincoln,  Lord  Hol- 
derness.  Lord  Robert  Sutton,*  young  Churchill,*  and  a  dozen  more, 
grew  jolly,  stayed  till  seven  in  the  morning,  and  drank  thirty-two 
Dottles. 

I  will  take  great  care  to  send  the  knee-buckles  and  pocket-book ;  I 
have  got  them,  and  Madame  Piicci's  silks,  and  only  wait  to  hear 
that  Tuscany  is  quiet,  and  then  I  will  convey  them  by  the  first  ship. 
I  would  write  to  them  to-night,  but  have  not  time  now ;  old  Cibbejf 
plavs  to-night,  and  all  the  world  will  be  there. 

fiere  is  another  letter  from  Amorevoli,  who  is  out  of  his  wits  at 
not  hearing  from  his  wife. 

*  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  married  to  the  notorions  adventarer  and  rambler,  Sir  John 
Germain,  who  had  previonely  married  the  divorced  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  (Lady  Mary 
Mordaunt,)  by  whose  bequest  he  became  possessed  of  the  estate  of  Drayton,  in  Northamp^ 
tonshire,  which  he  left  on  his  own  death  to  liad^  Betty,  his  second  wife.  Lad^  Betty 
left  it  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  third  son  of  Lionel  first  Duke  of  Dorset  Sir  John 
Germain  was  so  ignorant,  that  he  is  said  to  have  left  a  legacy  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  as 
the  author  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel— D. 

^  Sic,  in  the  manuscript — D. 

*  But  for  this  circumstance,  and  the  junction  of  the  BVench  squadron,  Haddock  would 
certainly  have  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  thereby  escaped  the  imputation  which 
was  circulated  with  much  industry,  that  his  hands  had  been  tied  up  by  a  neutrality  en- 
tered  into  for  Hanover ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  ftlse.  These  reports,  though 
ostensibly  directed  against  Haddock,  were,  in  reality,  aimed  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a 
genera]  election  being  at  hand,  and  his  opponents  wishing  to  render  him  as  unpopular  with 
the  people  as  possible. — E. 

*  Second  son  of  John,  third  Duke  of  Rutland.  He  took  the  name  of  Sutton,  on  inherit, 
ing  the  estate  of  his  maternal  srandfather,  Robert  Sutton,  Lord  Lexington. — D. 

*  Natural  son  of  General  Charles  Churchill,  afterwards  married  to  Af  ary;  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.^D. 

'  Colley  Cibber,  the  celebrated  dramatic  author  and  actor.  He  had  left  the  stage  in 
1731 ;  but  still  occasionally  acted,  in  spite  of  his  age,  fbr  he  was  now  seventy. — D.  [For 
these  occasional  performances  he  is  said  to  have  had  fifty  guineas  per  night  So  late  as 
1745,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  Pandulph,  the  Pope*s  legate,  in  his  own  tragedy, 
called -Papal  Tyranny."    He  died  in  1757,] 
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.    Adieu!  my  dearest  child.    How  happy  shall  I  be  when  I  know 
you  are  in  peace.  Yours,  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Somerset  Hooae,  (for  I  write  to  you  wliererer 
I  find  mjielf,)  Dec  10, 1741. 

I  HAVE  got  no  letter  from  you  yet,  the  post  should  have  brought  it 
yesterday.  The  Gazette  says,  that  the* cardinal"  has  declared  that 
they  will  suffer  no  expedition  against  Tuscany.  I  wish  he  had  told 
me  so !  if  they  preserve  this  guarantee,  personally,  I  can  forgive  their 
breaking  the  rest  But  I  long  for  your  letter ;  every  letter  now  from 
each  of  us  is  material.  You  will  be  almost  as  impatient  to  hear  of 
the  parliament,  as  I  of  Florence.  The  lords  on  Friday  went  upon 
the  King's  speech ;  Lord  Chesterfield  made  a  very  fine  Speech  against 
the  address,  all  levelled  at  the  House  of  Hanover.  Lord  Cholmley, 
they  say,  answered  him  well.  Lord  Halifax**  spoke  very  ill,  and  was 
answered  by  little  Lord  Raymond,*  who  always  will  answer  him. 
Your  friend  Lord  Sandwich**  affronted  his  grace  of  Grafton*  extremely, 
who  was  ill,  and  sat  out  of  his  place,  by  calling  him  to  order ;  it  was 
indecent  in  such  a  boy  to  a  man  of  his  age  and  rank :  the  blood  of 
Filzroy  will  not  easily  pardon  it  The  court  had  a  majority  of  forty- 
one,  with  some  converts. 

On  Tuesday  we  had  the  Speech;  there  were  great  differences 
among  the  party;  the  Jacobites,  with  Shippen'  and  Lord  Noel 
Somersets  at  their  head,  were  for  a  division,  Pultney  and  the  Patriots 

*  Cardinal  Fleury,  first  miniater  of  Fnnoe. 

^  George  Montague  Dunk,  Mcond  Earl  of  Halifax,  of  the  last  creation.  Under  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  he  became  flccretary  of  state,  and  was  so  unfortonate  in  that  ci^acitj  as 
to  be  the  opponent  of  Wilkes,  on  the  subject  of  General  Warrants,  by  which  he  ia  now 
principally  remembered. — D. 

.    *^  Robert,  second  Lord  Raymond,  only  son  of  the  chief  justice  of  that  name  and 
title.— D. 

^  John  Montagu,  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  passed  through  a  Umg  life  of  office,  and 
left  behind  him  anindiiferent  character,  both  in  public  and  priyate  ufis.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  some  ability. — D. 

*  Charles  Fitzroy,  second  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  grandson  of  Charles  II.,  was  a  person 
of  considerable  weight  and  influence  at  the  court  of  George  11^  where  he  long  held  the 
post  of  chamberlain  of  the  household. 

f  **  Honest  Will  Shippen,**  as  he  was  called,  or  "  Downright  Shippen,'*  as  Pope  terms 
him,  was  a  zealous  Jacobite  member  of  parliament,  possessed  of  considerable  talents,  and 
a  vehement  opposer  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  government  He,  however,  did  justice  to 
that  able  minister,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^  Robin  and  I  are  honest  men ;  but  as 
for  those  follows  in  long  perriwin**  (meaning  the  Tories  of  the  day,)  **  they  only  want 
to  get  into  office  themselves.'*  He  was  the  author  of  a  satirical  poem,  entitled,  **  Faction 
Displayed,"  which  possesses  considerable  merit — D.  [Shippen  was  bcnm  in  1672,  and 
died  in  1743.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  repeatedly  declared,  that  he  would  not  say  who  waa 
corrupted,  but  he  would  say  who  was  not  corruptible— that  man  was  Shippen.  His 
i^Keches  generally  contained  some  pointed  period,  which  he  uttered  with  great  anima- 
tion.  He  usaaUy  spoke  in  a  low  tcme  of  voice,  with  too  great  rapidity,  and  held  hia  gtove 
before  his  mouth.] 

s  Lord  Charles  Noel  Somerset,  second  son  of  Henry,  second  Duke  of  Beaufort    He 
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against  one  ;*  the  ill  success  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  frightened 
ihem  :  we  had  no  division,  but  a  very  warm  battle  between  Sir.  R. 
and  Pultney.  The  latter  made  a  fine  speech,  very  personal,  on  the 
state  of  affairs.  Sir  R.  with  as  much  health,  as  much  spirits,  as 
much  force  and  command  as  ever,  answered  him  for  an  hour;  said, 
**  He  had  long  been  taxed  with  all  our  misfortunes ;  but  did  he  raise 
the  war  in  Germany  ?  or  advise  the  war  with  Spain  ?  did  he  kill  the 
late  Emperor  or  King  of  Prussia  ?  did  he  counsel  this  King  7  or  was 
he  first  minister  to  the  King  of  Poland  ?  did  he  kindle  the  war  betwixt 
Muscovy  and  Sweden?"  For  our  troubles  at  home,  he  said,  "all  the 
grievances  of  this  nation  were  owing  to  the  Patriots."  They  laughed 
much  at  this ;  but  does  he  want  proofs  of  it  ?  He  said,  "  They  talked 
much  of  an  equilibrium  in  this  parliament,^  and  of  what  they  designed 
against  him  ;  if  it  was  so,  the  sooner  he  knew  it  the  better ;  and  there- 
fore if  any  man  would  move  for  a  day  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
nation,  he  would  second  it"  Mr.  Pultney  did  move  for  i| ;  Sir  R. 
did  second  it,  and  it  is  fixed  for  the  twenty-first  of  January.  Sir  R. 
repeated  some  words  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  this  was  a  time  for  tndk^  for  plain  truth,  for  English  truth,  and 
hinted  at  the  reception''  his  lordship  had  met  in  France.  After  these 
speeches  of  such  consequence,  and  from  such  men,  Mr.  Lyttelton*  got 
up  to  justify,  or  rather  to  flatter  Lord  Chesterfield,  though  every  body 
then  had  rorgot  that  he  had  been  mentioned.  Danvers,^  who  is  a 
rough,  rude  beast,  but  now  and  then  mouths  out  some  humour,  said, 
"  that  Mr.  P.  and  Sir  R.  were  like  two  old  bawds,  debauching  young 
members." 

miceeeded  to  the  family  honoun  in  1746,  when  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  the  third  duke, 
died  without  children. — D.  [After  the  death  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  which  happened 
in  1740,  Lord  Noel  Somerset  wae  considered  as  the  rising  head  of  the  Tory  interest. 
"  He  was,'*  says  Tindal,  **  a  man  of  sense,  spirit,  and  activity,  unblameable  in  his  morals, 
bat  anestionaue  in  his  political  capacity.*'    He  died  in  1756.] 

*  Mr.  Polteney  declared  a^rainst  dividing ;  observing,  with  a  witticism,  that  **  dividing 
was  not  the  way  to  multiply;** 

^  In  speaking  of  the  balance  of  power,  Mr.  Pulteney  had  said,  **  He  did  not  know  how 
it  was  abroad,  not  being  in  secrets,  but  congratulated  the  House,  that  he  had  not,  for 
these  many  years,  known  it  so  near  an  equilwrium  as  it  now  was  there.** — E. 

^  Lord  Chesterfield  had  been  sent  by  the  party,  in  the  preceding  September,  to  France, 
to  request  the  Duke  of  Ormond  (at  Avignon,)  to  obtain  the  Pretender*s  order  to  the  Jaco- 
Intesi,  to  vote  against  Sir  R.  W.  upon  any  question  whatever;  many  of  them  having  either 
yt^ted  for  him,  or  retired,  on  the  famous  motion  the  last  year  for  removing  him  from  the 
King*a  councils.  {Lord  Chesterfield^s  biographer.  Dr.  Maty  states,  that  Uie  object  of  his 
lordship's  visit  to  France  was  the  restoration  of  his  health,  which  required  the  assistance 
of  a  warmer  climate.  The  reception  he  met  with  during  his  short  stay  at  Paris,  is  thus 
noticed  in  a  letter  6rom  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  l(Hh  of  September  : — ^  I  hope  you  liked  the  court 
of  France  as  weU  as  it  liked  you.  The  uncommon  distinctions  I  hear  the  Cardinal 
(Fleuiy)  showed  you,  are  the  best  proof  that,  old  as  he  is,  his  judgment  is  as  good  as 
ever.  As  this  great  minister  has  taken  so  much  of  his  idea  of  the  men  in  power  here, 
from  the  person  of  a  great  negotiator  who  has  left  the  stage,  (Iiord  Waldegrave,)  I  am 
very  glad  he  has  bad  an  opportunity,  once  before  he  dies,  of  forming  an  idea  of  those  out 
of  power  from  my  Lord  Chesterfield.**    See  Chatham  Correspondence,  voL  i.  p.  3.] 

*  George  Lyttelton,  afterwards  created  Lord  Lyttelton. — D. 

*  Joseph  Dianvers,  Esq.  of  Swithland,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  at  this  time  member 
Sat  Totness.  In  1746  he  was  created  a  baronet  He  married  Frances,  the  daughter  of 
Thomfts  Babington,  Esq.  of  RoUiley  Temple,  Leicestershire. — E. 
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That  day  was  a  day  of  triumph,  but  yesterday  (Wednesday)  the 
streamers  of  victory  did  not  fly  so  gallantly.  It  was  the  day  of  re- 
ceiving petitions ;  Mr.  Pultney  presented  an  immense  piece  of  parch- 
ment, wnich  he  said  he  could  out  just  lift ;  it  was  the  Westminster 
Eetition,  and  is  to  be  heard  next  Tuesday,  when  we  shall  all  have  our 
rains  knocked  out  by  the  mob ;  so  if  you  don*t  hear  from  me  next 
post,  you  will  conclude  my  head  was  a  little  out  of  order.  After  this 
we  went  upon  a  cornish  petition,  presented  by  Sir  William  Yonge,^ 
which  drew  on  a  debate  and  a  division,  when  lo !  we  were  but  222 
to  215— how  do  you  like  a  majority  of  seven?  The  Opposition 
triumphs  highly,  and  with  reason;  one  or  two  such  victories,  as 
P3nrrhus,  the  member  for  Macedon,  said,  will  be  the  ruin  of  us.  I  look 
upon  it  now,  that  the  question  is,  Downing  Street  or  the  Tower ;  will 
you  come  and  see  a  body,  if  one  should  happen  to  lodge  at  the  latter? 
There  are  a  thousand  pretty  things  to  amuse  you ;  the  lions,  the 
armoury,  the  crown,  an^  the  axe  that  beheaded  Anna  BuUen.  I 
design  to  make  interest  for  the  room  where  the  two  princes  were 
smothered ;  in  long  winter  evenings,  when  one  wants  company,  (for  I 
don't  suppose  that  many  people  will  frequent  me  then,)  one  may  sit 
and  scribble  verses  against  Crouch-back'd  Richard,  and  dirges  on  the 
sweet  babes.  If  I  die  there,  and  have  my  body  thrown  into  a  wood,  I 
am  too  old  to  be  buried  by  robin  redbreasts,  am  not  1 7 

Bootle,**  the  prince's  chancellor,  made  a  most  long  and  stupid 
speech ;  afterwards.  Sir  R.  called  to  him,  **  Brother  Bootle,  take  care 
you  don't  get  my  old  name."    "  What's  that  t"    "  Blunderer.** 

You  can't  conceive  how  I  was  pleased  with  the  vast  and  deserved 
applause  that  Mr.  Chute's*  brother,  the  lawyer,  got :  I  never  heard 
a  clearer  or  a  finer  speech.    When  I  went  home,  "  Dear  Sir,"  said  I 

*  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Yonge,  Bart,  secretarj  at  war,  to  which  office  he  bad 
succeeded  in  May,  1735.  Walpole,  who  tells  us  (Memoires,  i.  p.  20,)  that  **  he  was  Tain, 
extravagant,  and  trifling ;  simple  out  of  the  House,  and  too  ready  at  assertions  In  it,** 
adds^  **  that  his  vivacity  and  parts,  whatever  the  cause  was,  made  him  shine,  and  he  was 
always  content  with  the  lustre  that  accompanied  fame,  without  thinking  of  what  was 
reflected  from  rewarded  fiune — a  convenient  ambition  to  ministers,  who  had  few  such 
disinterested  combatants.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  always  said  of  him  *tbat  nollbing  bat 
Yonge's  character  could  keep  down  his  parts,  and  nothing  but  his  parts  support  his  cha- 
racter.* '*  That  these  parts  were  very  great  is  sho\vn  by  the  fact,  that  Sir  Kobert  Wal- 
pole often,  when  he  did  not  care  to  enter  early  into  the  debate  himselfj  gave  Yonge  his 
notes,  as  the  latter  came  late  into  the  House,  from  which  he  could  speak  admirably  and 
fluently,  though  he  had  missed  the  preceding  discussion.  Sir  William,  who  had  a  )Ht>neiie98 
to  poetry,  wrote  the  epilogue  to  Johnson's  tragedy  of  "Irene.**  **When  I  published  the 
plan  for  my  Dictionary,**  says  the  Doctor,  **  I^rd  Chesterfield  told  me  that  the  word  great 
should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to  stole;  and  Sir  William  Yonge  sent  me  word, 
that  it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to  sm<,  and  that  none  but  an  Irishman  would 
pronounce  it  grait.  Now,  here  were  two  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  one  the  best 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
differing  entirely.**    See  Bosweirs  Johnson,  vol.  iii.  p.  191. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Bootle,  chancellor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  a  dull,  heavy  man,  and  who 
is,  therefore,  ironically  called,  by  Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  **  Bright  BooUe.** — D. 

^  Francis  Chute,  an  eminent  lawyer,  second  brother  of  Anthony  Chute,  of  the  Vine,  in 
Hampshire,  had,  in  concert  with  Luke  Robinson,  another  lawyer,  disputed  Mr.  Pultney's 
borough  of  Heydon  with  him  at  the  general  election,  and  been  returned ;  but  on  a 
petition,  and  the  removal  of  Sir  R.  W.  they  were  voted  out  of  their  seats,  and  Mr.  Chute 
died  soon  afler. — £. 
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to  Sir  R.  « I  hope  Mr.  Ohuto  will  carry  his  election  for  Heydon ;  he 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  yoa"  He  replied,  "  We  will  not  lose  him." 
I,  who  meddle  with  nothing,  especially  elections,  and  go  to  no  com- 
mittees, interest  myself  extremely  for  Mr.  Chute. 

Old  Marlborough'  is  dying— but  who  can  tell !  last  year  she  had 
lain  a  great  while' ill,  without  speaking;  her  physicians  said,  "She 
must  be  blistered,  or  she  will  die."  She  called  out,  "  I  won't  be  blis- 
tered, and  I  won't  die."  If  she  takes  the  same  resolution  now,  I  don't 
believe  she  will.** 

Adieu !  my  dear  child :  I  have  but  room  to  say, 

Yours,  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Wednesday  night,  eleven  o'clock,  Dec  16,  1741. 

Remember  this  day. 

Nous  voila  de  la  Minority!  entens-tu  ^ela!  h6\  My  dear,  child, 
since  you  will  have  these  ugly  words  explained,  they  just  mean  that 
we  are  metamorphosed  into  the  minority.  This  was  the  night  of 
choosing  a  chairman  of  the  committee  of  elections.  Gyles  EarTe''  (as 
in  the  two  last  parliaments)  was  named  by  the  Court ;  Dr.  Liee,*^  a 
civilian,  by  the  Opposition,  a  man  of  a  fair  character.*  Earle  was  for- 
merly a  dependent  on  the  Duke  of  Argyle,^  is  of  remarkable  covetous- 
ness  and  wit,  which  he  has  dealt  out  largely  against  the  Scotch  and 
the  Patriots.  It  was  a  day  of  much  expectation,  and  both  sides  had 
raked  together  all  probabilities:  I  except  near  twenty  who  are  in 
town,  but  stay  to  vote  on  a  second  question,  when  the  majority  may 

*  Sarah,  Dowar^  Ducheas  of  Marlborough. 

^  Nor  did  she.  Her  grace  Burvived  the  date  of  this  letter  nearly  three  years.  She  died 
on  the  18th  of  October  1744,  being  then  eighty-fbur  years  of  age. — E. 

'  Giles  £ar]e,  Esq.  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  who  nad  been  chairman  of  the 
Gommittees  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1727  to  the  date  of  this  letter.  He  had  been 
sucoessiTely  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1718,  clerk  comptroller 
of  the  king's  hoosehdld  in  1720,  commissioner  of  the  Irish  revenue  in  1728,  and  a  lord  of 
the  treasury  in  1738.  Mr.  Earle  was  a  man  of  broad  coarse  wit,  and  a  lively  image  dt 
his  style  and  sentiments  has  been  preserved  by  Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  in  his  **  Dialogue  be- 
tween Giles  Earle  and  Bubb  Dodiiurton." — E. 

^  George  Lee,  brother  to  the  lord  chief  justioe ;  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  on  the  flowing  change,  which  post  he  resigned  on  the  disgrace  of  his 
patron.  Lord  GranviUe.  He  was  afterwards  designed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  his  first 
miuster,  and,  immediately  on  the  princess  death,  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  princess 
dowager,  and  soon  after  made  deui  of  the  arches,  a  knight,  and  privy  counsellor.  He 
died  m  1758. 

*  In  a  letter  to  Dodington,  written  from  Spa,  on  the  8th  of  September,  Lord  Chester- 
field  says : — "  I  am  for  actiuF  at  the  very  beurinning  of  the  session.  The  court  generally 
proposes  some  servile  and  shameless  tool  of  theirs  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
privileges.  Why  should  not  we,  therefore,  pick  up  some  Whig  of  a  fitir  character^  and 
with  personal  connexions,  to  set  up  in  opposition  ?  I  think  we  should  be  pretty  strong 
upon  this  point*'— E. 

'  John,  the  great  Duke  of  Arg^  and  Greenwich. — ^D. 

17* 
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be  decided  to  either  party.  Have  you  not  read  of  such  in  story  1 
Men,  who  would  not  care  to  find  themselves  on  the  weaker  side,  con- 
trary to  their  intent  In  short,  the  determined  sick  were  dragged  out 
of  their  beds:  zeal  came  in  a  great  coat  There  were  two  vast 
dinners  at  two  taverns,  for  either  party ;  at  six  we  met  in  the  House. 
Sir  William  Yonge,  seconded  by  my  uncle  Horace,'  moved  for  Mr. 
Earle :  Sir  Paul  Methuen''  and  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynne^  pro- 
posed Dr.  Lee — and  carried  him,  by  a  majority  of  four:  242  against 
238 — the  greatest  number,  I  believe,  that  ever  lost  a  question.  You 
have  no  idea  of  their  huzza!  unless  you  can  conceive  how  people  aiust 
triumph  after  defeats  of  twenty  years  together.  We  had  one  vote  shut 
out,  by  coming  a  moment  too  late ;  one  that  quiUed  us,  for  having 
been  ill  used  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  but  yesterday — ^for  which,  in 
all  probability,  he  will  use  him  well  to-morrow — I  mean,  for  quitting 
us.  Sir  Thomas  Lowther,^  Lord  Hartington's*  ^ncle,  was  fetched 
down  by  him  and  voted  against  us.  Young  Ross,'  son  to  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  customs,  and  saved  from  the  dishonour  of  not  liking  to 
go  to  the  West  Indies  when  it  was  his  turn,  by  Sir  R.'s  giving  him  a 
lieutenancy,  voted  against  us;  and  Tom  Hervey,^  who  is  always  vrith 
us,  but  is  quite  mad ;  and  being  asked  why  he  left  us,  replied,  **  Jesus 
knows  my  thoughts;  one  day!  blaspheme,  and  pray  the  next**  So, 
you  see  what  accidents  were  against  us,  or  we  had  carried  our  point. 
They  cry,  Sir  R.  miscalculated:  how  should  he  calculate, when  there 
are  men  like  Ross,  and  fifty  others  he  could  name  I  It  was  not  very 
pleasant  to  be  stared  in  the  face  to  see  how  one  bore  it — ^you  can 

fuess  at  my  bearing  it,  who  interest  myself  so  little  about  any  thing. 
have  had  a  taste  of  what  I  am  to  meet  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
The  moment  we  had  lost  the  question,  I  went  from  the  heat  of  the 
house  into  the  Speaker's  chamber,  and  there  were  some  fifteen  others 
of  us— an  under  door-keeper  thought  a  question  was  new  put,  when 
it  was  not,  and,  without  giving  us  notice,  clapped  the  door  to.  I 
asked  him  how  he  dared  lock  us  out  without  calling  us;  he  replied 

*  Horace  Walpole,  yoonger  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  created,  in  his  old  age.  Lord  Wal- 
pole  of  Woltertoa.  He  waa  commonly  called  **  Old  Horace,^  to  diatioguiah  him  fiom  hia 
nephew,  the  writer  of  these  lettera.*-!). 

*  The  aoQ  of  John  Methuen,  Eaq.  the  diplomatiat,  and  author  of  the  celebrated  Metfauen 
treaty  with  PortngaL    Sir  Paul  was  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  died  in  1757. — ^D. 

<:  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart  the  third  baronet  of  the  family,  was  long  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. — ^D. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Lowther,  Bart,  of  Holker,  in  Lancashire.  He  had  married  Lady  £Uiza- 
beth  Cavendish,  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Deyonshire^— D. 

*  Afterwards  the  rourth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

f  Charles  Ross,  killed  in  Flanders,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  1745. 

(  Thomas  Hervey,  second  son  cf  John,  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  Sorv^or  of  the  roral 
gardens.  He  was  at  this  time  writing  his  &moas  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  [With 
whose  wife  he  had  eloped.  In  the  letter  alluded  to,  he  expresses  his  conviction  tntit  hia 
conduct  was  natural  and  delicate,  and  that,  finally,  in  heaven.  Lady  Hanmer,  in  the  dts. 
tribution  of  wives,  would  be  considered  to  be  his.  Dr.  Johnson  (to  whom  he  had  left  a 
legacy  of  fifly  poimds,  but  afterwards  gave  it  him  in  his  life-time)  characterises  him  as 
**  very  vicious."  »  Alas  !**  observes  Mr.  Croker,  "*  it  is  bnt  too  probable  that  he  waa  dis. 
ordered  in  mind,  and  that  what  was  called  vice  was,  in  truth,  disease,  and  reouired  a 
madhouse  rather  than  a  prison."  He  died  in  1775.  See  Boswell's  Johnson,  voL  iiL  n.  18. 
ed.  1835.]  *^ 
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insolentlyi  ''It  was  his  duty,  and  be  would  do  it  again:"  one  of  the 
party  went  to  him,  commended  him,  and  told  him  he  should  be 
punished  if  he  acted  otherwise.  Sir  R.  is  in  great  spirits,  and  still 
sanguine.  I  have  so  little  experience,  that  I  shall  not  be  amazed  at 
whatever  scenes  follow.  My  dear  child,  we  have  triumphed  twenty 
years ;  is  it  strange  that  fortune  should  at  last  forsake  us ;  or  ought 
we  not  always  to  expect  it,  especially  in  this  kingdom  1  They  talk 
loudly  of  the  year  forty-one,  and  promise  themselves  all  the  confusions 
that  began  a  hundred  years  ago  from  the  same  date.  I  hope  they 
prognosticate  wrong ;  but  should  it  be  so,  I  can  be  happy  in  other 
places.  One  reflection  I  shall  have,  very  sweet,  though  very  melan- 
choly ;  that  if  our  family  is  to  be  the  sacrifice  that  shall  first  pamper 
discord,  at  least  the  <me^  the  part  of  it  that  interested  all  my  concerns^ 
and  must  have  suffered  from  our  ruin,  is  safe,  secure,  and  above  the 
rage  of  confusion:  nothing  in  this  world  can  touch  her  peace  now! 

To-morrow  and  Friday  we  go  upon  the  Westminster  election — ^you 
will  not  wonder,  shall  you,  if  you  hear  the  next  post  that  we  have  lost 
that  too?    Good  night  Yours,  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Thunday,  six  o*cloek.    [Dec.  17, 1741.] 

You  Will  hardly  divine  where  I  am  writing  to  you — in  the  Speaker's 
chamber.  The  Hbuse  is  examining  witnesses  on  the  Westminster 
election,  which  will  not  be  determined  to-day ;  I  am  not  in  haste  it 
should,  for  I  believ^We  shall  lose  it  A  great  fat  fellow,  a  constable, 
on  their  side,  has  just  deposed,  that  Lord  Sundon^  and  the  high  con- 
stable, took  him  by  the  collar  at  the  election,  and  threw  him  down 
stairs.  Do  you  know  the  figure  of  Lord  Sundon?  If  you  do,  only 
think  of  that  little  old  creature  throwing  any  man  down  stairs  I 

As  I  was  coming  down  this  morning,  your  brother  brought  me  a 
long  letter  from  you,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  12th  of  Jfcvember. 
You  try  to  make  me  mistrust  the  designs  of  Spain  against  Tuscany, 
but  I  will  hope  yet :  hopes  are  all  I  have  for  any  thing  now ! 

As  to  the  young  man,  I  will  see  his  mother  the  first  moment  I  can ; 
and  by  next  post,  hope  to  give  you  a  definite  answer,  whether  he  will 
submit  to  be  a  servant  or  not ;  in  every  other  respect,  I  am  sure  he 
will  please  you. 

Your  friend,  Mr.  Fane,*'  would  not  come  for  us  last  night,  nor  will 
vote  till  after  the  Westminster  election :  he  is  brought  into  parliament 

*  His  mother,  Catherine  Lady  Walpole,  who  died  Aogaat  20, 1737. 

^  William  Clayton,  Lord  Sundon,  in  Ireland,  so  created  in  1735.  His  wife  was  & 
fe^nrite  of  Qneen  Caroline,  to  whom  she  was  mistress  of  the  robes. 

^  Charles  Fane,  only  son  of  Lord  Viscount  Fane,  whom  he  succeeded,  had  been  minister 
at  Florence. 
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by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,'  and  is  unwilling  to  disoblige  him  in  this. 
We  flattered  ourselves  with  better  success  ;  for  last  Friday,  after  sit- 
ting till  two  in  the  morning,  we  carried  a  Cornish  election  in  four 
divisions — the  first  by  a  majority  of  six,  then  of  twelve,  then  of  four- 
teen, and  lastly  by  thirty-six.  You  can't  imagine  the  zeal  of  the 
young  men  on  both  sides :  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Hartington,  and 
my  friend  Coke''  on  ours,  are  warm  as  possible ;  Lord  Quarendon'' 
and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood**  are  as  violent  on  theirs:  the  former 
speakfi  often  and  well.  But  I  am  talking  to  you  of  nothing  but  par- 
liament; why,  really,  all  one's  ideas  are  stuffed  with  it,  and  you  your- 
self will  not  dislike  to  hear  things  so  material.  The  Opposition  ,who 
invent  every  method  of  killing  Sir  R.,  intend  to  make  us  sit  on  Satur- 
days ;  but  how  mean  and  dirty  is  it,  how  scandalous  !  when  they  can't 
ruin  him  by  the  least  plausible  means,  to  murder  him  by  denying  him 
air  and  exercise.® 

There  was  a  strange  affair  happened  on  Saturday ;  it  was  strange, 
yet  very  English.  One  Nourse,  an  old  gamester,  said,  in  the  cofiee- 
house,  that  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  a  member,  only  pretended  to  be  ill. 
This  was  told  to  Lord  Windsor,'  his  friend,  who  quarrelled  ^with 
Nourse,  and  the  latter  challenged  him.  My  lord  replied,  he  would 
not  fight  him,  he  was  too  old.  The  other  replied,  he  was  not  too 
old  to  fight  with  pistols.  Lord  Windsor  still  refused:  Nourse,  in 
a  rage,  went  home  and  cut  his  own  throat  This  was  one  of  the  odd 
ways  in  which  men  are  made. 

I  have  scarce  seen  Lady  Pomfret  lately,  but  I  am  sure  Lord  Lin- 
coln is  not  going  to  marry  her  daughter.  I  am  not  surprised  at  her 
sister  being  shy  of  receiving  civilities  from  you — that  was  English 
too! 

Say  a  great  deal  for  me  to  the  Chutes.  How  I  envy  your  snug 
suppers !  I  never  have  such  suppers !  Trust  me,  if  we  fall,  all  the 
grandeur,  all  the  envied  grandeur  of  our  house,  will  not  cost  me  a 
sigh :  it  has  given  me  no  pleasure  while  we  have  it,  and  will  give  me 
no  pain  when  I  part  with  it  My  liberty,  my  ease,  and  choice  of  my 
own  friends  and  company,  will  sufficiently  counterbalance  the  crowds 
of  Downing-street  I  am  so  sick  of  it  all,  that  if  we  are  victorious 
or  not,  I  propose  leaving  England  in  the  spring.    Adieu ! 

Yours,  ever  and  ever. 

*■  John  Riuaell,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford.— -D. 

^  Edward,  Lord  Viscount  Coke,  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.    He  died  in  1753w 

«  George  Henry  Lee,  Lord  Viscount  Quarendon,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  LichfieM, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  that  title. 

^  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Bart  afterwards  Lord  Le  Despenoer.  Under  the  Administra- 
tion of  Lord  Bute  he  was,  for  a  short  time,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. — D. 

*  Sir  Robert  always  went  every  Saturday  to  Newpark,  Richmond,  to  hunt  [From  his 
early  youth,  Sb  Robert  was  ibnd  of  the  diversions  of  the  field.  He  was  accustomed  to 
hunt  in  Richmond  Park  with  a  pack  of  beagles.  On  receiving  a  packet  of  letten,  be 
usually  opened  that  from  his  gamekeeper  first] 

'  Herbert  Windsor  Hickman,  second  Viscount  Windsor  in  Ireland,  and  Baitm  Montjoy 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  [His  lordship  died  in  1758,  when  all  his  honours,  in  de&olt  of 
male  issue,  became  extinct] 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Chriftmai  eve,  1741. 

My  dearest  child,  if  I  had  not  heard  regularly  from  you,  what  a 
shock  it  would  have  given  me  1  The  other  ni^ht  at  the  opera,  Mr. 
Worseley,  with  his  peevish  face,  half  smiling  trough  ill-nature,  told 
me  (only  mind !)  by  way  of  news,  "that  he  heard  Mr.  Mann  was 
dead  at  Florence  !'*  How  kind  I  To  entertain  one  with  the  chit-chat 
of  the  town,  a  man  comes  and  tells  one  that  one's  dearest  friend  is 
dead !  I  am  sure  he  would  have  lost  his  speech  if  he  had  had  any  thing 
pleasurable  to  tell.  If  ever  there  is  a  metempsychosis,  his  soul  wiU 
pass  into  a  vulture  and  prey  upon  carcases  after  a  battle,  and  then  go 
and  bode  at  the  windows  of  their  relations.  But  I  witl  say  no  more 
of  him ;  I  will  punish  him  sufficiently,  if  sufficiently  there  be,  by 
telling  him  you  are  perfectly  well:  you  are,  are  you  not?  Send  me 
a  certificate  signed  by  Dr.  Cocchi,' and  I  will  choke  him  with  it: 
another's  health  must  oe  venomous  to  him. 

Sir  Francis  Dashwood  too, — as  you  know  all  ill-natured  people 
hear  all  ill  news, — told  me  he  heard  you  was  ill :  I  vowed  you  was 
grown  as  strong  as  the  Famese  Hercules.  Then  he  desires  you  will 
send  him  four  of  the  Volterra  urns,  of  the  chimney-piece  size ;  send 
them  with  any  of  my  things ;  do,  or  he  will  think  I  neglected  it 
because  he  is  our  enemy ;  and  I  would  not  be  peevish,  not  to  be  like 
them.  He  is  one  of  the  most  inveterate ;  they  list  under  Sandys,''  a 
parcel  of  them  with  no  more  brains  than  their  general ;  but  being 
malicious  they  pass  for  ingenious,  as  in  these  countries  fogs  are 
reckoned  warm  weather.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  Earle  said  of 
Sandys?  ^  that  he  never  laughed  but  once,  and  that  was  when  his  best 
friend  broke  his  thigh.** 

Last  Thursday  I  wrote  you  word  of  our  losing  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  This  winter  is  to  be  all  ups  and  downs.  The  next 
day  (Friday)  we  had  a  most  complete  victory.  Mr.  Pultney  moved 
for  all  papers  and  letters,  &c.  between  the  King  and  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  and  their  ministers.  Sir  R.  agreed  to  give  them  all  the 
papers  relative  to  those  transactions,  only  desiring  to  except  the  letters 

*  Antonio  Cocchi,  a  letimed  physician  and  author,  at  Florence ;  a  particular  friend  of 
Mr.  Mann.  FTbe  fi>Uowinff  fayourable  character  of  Dr.  Cocchi  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Cork  to  Mr.  Duneombe,  dated  Florence,  November  29, 1754.  **  Mr 
Mann  is  fortunate  in  the  firiendahip,  skill,  and  care  of  his  physician,  Dr.  Cocchi.  He  is  a 
man  of  moet  extensive  learning;  undentands,  reads,  aiM  speaks  all  the  European  lan- 
guages ;  is  studious,  polite,  modest,  humane,  and  instructive.  He  is  always  to  be  admired 
and  beloved  by  all  who  know  him.  Could  I  live  with  these  two  gentlemen  only,  and  con- 
verse with  few  or  none  others,  I  should  scarce  desire  to  return  to  England  for  many 
years.**] 

^  Samuel  Sandys,  a  republican,  raised  on  the  fall  of  Sir  R.  W.  to  be  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  thai  degraded  to  a  peer  and  cofferer,  and  soon  afterwards  laid  aside.  [In 
1743,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Sandys,  Baron  of  Omberley  in  the 
coanty  of  Worcester,  and  died  in  1770.  Dr.  Nash,  in  his  history  of  that  county,  states 
him  to  have  been  **  a  very  useful,  diligent  senator — a  warm,  steady  friend — a  good  neigh- 
bour, and  a  most  hospitable  country  gentleman  and  provincial  magistrate.**] 
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written  by  the  two  sovereigns  themselves.  They  divided,  and  we 
carried  it,  237  against  227.  They  moved  to  have  those  relating  to 
France,  Prussia,  and  Holland.  Sir  R.  begged  they  would  defer  asking 
for  those  of  Prussia  till  the  end  of  January,  at  which  time  a  negotia* 
tion  would  be  at  an  end  with  that  King,  which  now  he  might  break 
off,  if  he  knew  it  was  to  be  made  public.  Mr.  Puhney  persisted ;  but 
his  obstinacy,  which  might  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  public,  revolted 
even  his  own  partisans,  and  seven  of  them  spoke  against  him.  We 
carried  that  question  by  twenty-four ;  and  another  by  twenty-one, 
against  sitting  on  the  next  day  (Saturday).  Monday  and  Tiu^ay 
we  went  on  the  Westminster  election.  Murray*  spoke  divinely ;  he 
was  their  counsel.  Lloyd^  answered  him  extremely  well:  but  on 
summing  up  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  in  his  reply,  Murray  was 
— ^in  short,  beyond  what  was  ever  heard  at  the  bar.  That  day 
(Tuesday)  we  went  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  at  ten  at  night 
divided^  and  lost  it  They  had  220,  we  216;  so  that  the  election  was 
declared  void.  You  see  fcfwr  is  a  fortunate  number  to  them.  We 
had  forty-one  more  memliers  in  town,  who  woold  not,  or  could  not 
come  down.  The  time  is  a  touchstone  for  wavering  consciences. 
All  the  arts,  money,  promises,  threats,  all  the  arts  of  the  former  year, 
41,  are  applied ;  and  self-interest,  in  the  shape  of  Scotch  members — 
nay,  and  of  English  ones,  operates  to  the  aid  of  their  party,  and  to  the 
defeat  of  ours.  Lord  Doneraile,®  a  younff  Irishman,  brought  in  by 
the  court,  was  petitioned  against,  though  nis  competitor  had  but  one 
vote.  This  young  man  spoke  as  well  as  ever  any  one  spoke  in  his 
own  defence;  insisted  on  the  petition  being  heard, and  concluded  with 
declaring,  that,  "'  his  cause  was  his  Defence,  and  Impartiality  must  be 
his  support."  Do  you  know  that,  after  this,  he  went  and  engaged,  if 
they  would  withdraw  the  petition,  to  vote  with  them  in  tte  West- 
minster affair!  His  friends  reproached  him  so  strongly  with  his 
meanness,  that  he  was  shocked,  and  went  to  Mr.  Pultney  to  get  off; 
Mr.  P.  told  him  he  had  given  him  his  thonour,  and  he  would  not 
release  him,  though  Lord  Doneraile  declared  it  was  against  his  con- 
science :  but  he  voted  with  them,  and  lost  us  the  next  question  which 
they  out  (for  censuring  the  High  Bailiff)  by  his  single  vote ;  for  in 
that  tne  numbers  were  217  against  215:  the  alteration  of  his  vote 
would  have  made  it  even ;  and  then  the  Speaker,  I  suppose,  would 
have  chosen  the  merciful  side,  and  decided  for  us.  After  this,  Mr. 
Pultney,  with  an  affected  humanity,  agreed  to  commit  the  High  Bailiff 
xmly  to  the  serjeant-at-arms.  Then,  by  a  majority  of  six,  they  voted 
that  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  for  afler  the  poll  was  closed,  to 

'  William  Murray,  brother  of  Lord  Stonnont,  and  of  Lord  Dunbar,  the  Pretender's  first 
miniBter.  He  ia  known  by  his  eloquence  and  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pope.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  promoted  to  be  sdicitor-general.  (Afterwards  the  celebrated  chief-justioe  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  Earl  of  Mansfield.-<-D.) 

^  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  advanced  in  1754  to  be  solicitor-general,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Mur. 
ray,  appointed  attomey.(|;eneral.  [And  in  1759,  appointed  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  ex. 
chequer.] 

o  Arthur  St.  Leger,  Lord  Doneraile,  died  in  1750,  being  brd  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 
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save  Lord  SundonV  life,  had  come  in  a  military  and  illegal  manner, 
and  influenced  the  election.  In  short,  they  determined,  as  Mr.  Murray 
had  dictated  to  them,  that  no  civil  magistrate,  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever, though  he  may  not  be  able  to  suppress  even  a  riot  by  the 
assistance  of  the  militia  and  constables,  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
army.  Is  not  this  doing  the  work  of  the  Jacobites?  have  they  any 
other  view  than  to  render  the  riot  act  useless  ?  and  then  they  may 
rise  for  the  Pretender  whenever  they  please.  Then  they  moved  to 
punish  Justice  Blackerby  for  calling  in  the  soldiers ;  and  when  it  was 
desired  that  he  might  be  heard  in  liis  own  defence,  they  said  he  had 
already  confessed  his  crime.  Do  but  think  on  it!  without  being 
accused,  without  knowing,  or  being  told  it  was  a  crime,  a  man  gives 
evidence  in  another  cause,  not  his  own,  and  then  they  call  it  his  own 
accusation  of  himself,  and  would  condemn  him  for  it  You  see  what 
justice  we  may  expect  if  they  actually  get  the  majority.  But  this  was 
too  strong  a  pill  for  one  of  their  own  leaders  to  swallow :  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard^ did  propose  and  persuade  th^m  to  give  him  a  day  to  be  heard* 
In  short  we  sat  till  half  an  hour  after  four  in  the  morning ;  the  longest 
day  that  ever  was  known.  I  say  nothing  of  myself,  for  I  could  but 
just  speak  when  I  came  away ;  but  Sir  Robert  was  as  well  as  ever, 
and  spoke  with  as  much  spirit  as  ever,  at  four  o'clock.  This  way  they 
will  not  kill  him ;  I  will  not  answer  for  any  other.  As  he  came  out. 
Whitehead,*  the  author  of  Manners,  and  agent,  with  one  Carey,  a 

surgeon,  for  the  Opposition,  said  •*  D n  him,  how  well  he  looks !" 

Immediately  after  their  success,  Lord  Gage*  went  forth,  and  begged 
there  might  be  no  mobbing;  but  last  night  we  had  bonfires  all  over 
the  town,  and  I  suppose  shall  have  notable  mobbing  at  the  new 
election ;  though  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  opposition  to  their 
Mr.  £dvvin  and  Lord  Perceval*    Thank  God !  we  are  now  adjourned 

*  Lord  Suidon  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  had  been  the  Court  candidates  for  Westminster 
at  the  late  election  agrainst  Admiral  Vernon  and  Charles  Edwin,  Esq. — D. 

^  A  great  London  merchant,  and  one  of  the  members  for  the  City.    His  reputation  fbr 
integri^  and  ability  ffave  him  much  weirht  in  the  House  of  Commons. — D.    [Lord 
Chatham,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  frequentiy  calls  him  the  Great  Commoner.    In  1749,  he  be- 
came lather  of  the  City ;  when,  much  against  his  will,  the  merchants  erected  a  statue  of 
him  in  the  Royal  Exchange.    He  died  in  1764.] 
^  Paul  Whitehead,  an  infamous  but  not  despicable  poet.    [See  atOd^  p.  190.] 
^  Thomaf  Lord  Visoount  Gage  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  master  of  the 
household  to  the  Prince.    [Lord  Gage,  in  1721,  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Tewks- 
buiT;  which  he  represented  till  witlun  a  few  months  of  his  death,  in  1754.    He  was  a 
leaious  politician,  and  distinguished  himself)  in  1732,  by  detecting  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
tile  Derwentwater  estates.] 

*  John  Perceyal,  second  Earl  of  Egmont,  in  Ireland,  created,  in  1762,  Lord  Lo?el  and 
Holland  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britun.  He  became,  in  1747,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.  held  suc- 
cesstrely  the  offices  of  poetmaster-general  and  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  was  a  man 
of  wme  ability  and  a  frequent  and  fluent  speaker,  and  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
party  pamphlet  of  the  day,  entitled  ^  Faction  Detected."  His  exoessive  love  of  ancestry 
led  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  fiither,  and  assisted  bv  Anderson,  the  genealogist,  to  print 
two  thick  octavo  volumes  respecting  his  family,  entitled  "  History  of  the  House  of  Iver^  ;** 
a  most  remarkable  monument  of  human  vanity. — ^D.  [BoeweU  was  not  cf  this  opimon. 
"Some  have  affected  to  laugh,**  he  says,  **  at  the  History  of  the  House  of  I  very :  it  would 
be  well  if  many  others  would  transmit  their  pedigrees  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy 
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for  three  weeks.  I  shall  go  to  Swallowfield*  for  a  few  days:  so  for 
one  week  you  will  miss  hearing  from  me.  We  have  escaped  the 
Prince's^  affair  hitherto,  but  we  shall  have  it  after  the  holidays.  All 
depends  upon  the  practices  of  both  sides  in  securing  or  getting 
new  votes  durins  the  recess.  Sir  Robert  is  very  sanguine  :  1  hope, 
for  his  sake  and  for  his  honour,  and  for  the  nation's  peace,  that  he 
will  get  the  better :  but  the  moment  he  has  the  majority  secure,  I  shall 
be  very  earnest  with  him  to  resign.  He  has  a  constitution  to  last 
some  years,  and  enjoy  some  repose ;  and  for  mv  own  part  (and  both 
my  brothers  agree  with  me  in  it),  we  wish  most  heartily  to  see  an  end 
of  his  ministry.  If  I  can  judge  of  them  by  myself,  those  who  want 
to  be  in  our  situation,  do  not  wish  to  see  it  brought  about  more  than 
we  do.  It  is  fatiguing  to  bear  so  much  envy  and  iW-vixViundeservedly. 
— Otium  Divos  rogo ;  but  adieu,  politics,  for  three  weeks ! 

The  Duchess  of  Buckingham,*"  who  is  more  mad  with  pride  than 
any  mercer's  wife  in  Bedlam,  came  the  other  night  to  the  opera  en 
princesse,  literally  in  robes,  red  velvet  and  ermine.  I  must  tell  you  a 
story  of  her:  last  week  she  sent  for  Cori,**  to  pay  him  for  her 
opera-ticket ;  he  was  not  at  home,  but  went  in  an  hour  afterwards. 
She  said, "  Did  he  treat  her  like  a  tradeswoman  1  She  would  teach  him 
to  respect  women  of  her  bitth ;  said  he  was  in  league  with  Mr. 
Sheffield*  to  abuse  her,  and  bade  him  come  the  next  morning  at  nine." 
He  came,  and  she  made  him  wait  till  eight  at  night,  only  sending  him 
an  omlet  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  **  as  it  was  Friday,  and  he  a  Catholic, 
she  supposed  he  did  not  eat  meat"  At  last  she  received  him  in  all 
the  form  of  a  princess  giving  audience  to  an  ambassador.  '*Now," 
she  said,  "  she  had  punished  him." 

In  this  age  we  have  some  who  pretend  to  impartiality:  you  will 
scarce  guess  how  Lord  Brook' shows  his:  he  gives  one  vote  on  one 

and  generous  zeal  with  which  the  noble  lord  who  compiled  that  work  has  honoured  and 
perpetuated  his  ancestry.  Family  histories,  like  the  imagineM  majorum  of  the  ancients, 
excite  to  virtue.**    See  **  Life  of  Johnson,**  vol  viii.  p.  188.] 

*  Swallowfield,  in  Berkshire,  the  seat  of  John  Dodd,  Esq. 

^  A  scheme  for  obtaining  a  larger  allowance  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

^  Catherine,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Buckingham,  natural  daughter  of  King  James  II. 
(Supposed  to  be  really  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Graham,  a  man  of  gallantry  of  the  time, 
and  a  lover  of  her  mother.  Lady  Dorchester. — D.)  [This  remarkable  woman  was  ex- 
travagantly proud  of  her  descent  from  James  the  Second,  and  affected  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Jacobite  party  in  England.  She  maintained  a  kind  of  royal  state,  and  affected  great 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  father  and  grandfather.  On  the  death  of  her  son,  the 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the  Sheffield  family  (whose  funeral  was  celebrated  in  t 
most  extraordinary  manner),  she  applied  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  wu 
as  hiffh  spirited  as  herselC  for  the  loan  of  the  richly-ornamented  hearse  which  had  oon* 
veyed  the  great  duke  to  his  grave.  **  Tell  her,**  said  Sarah,  **  it  carried  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  shall  never  carry  any  one  else.** — **  My  upholsterer,**  rejoined  Cathe- 
rine of  Buckingham  in  a  fury,  **  tells  me  I  can  have  a  finer  for  twenty  pounds.** — ^^Tbif 
last  stroke,**  says  the  editor  of  the  Suffolk  Correspondence,  **  was  aimed  at  the  parsi- 
mony  of  their  Graces  of  Marlborough,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  visible  even  in  the 
funeral ;  but  the  sarcasm  was  as  unjust  as  the  original  request  of  borrowing  the  hearse 
was  mean  and  unfeeling.** — E.] 

^  Angelo  Maria  Cori,  prompter  to  the  Opera. 

**  Mr.  Sheffield,  natural  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  whom  she  was  at 
law. 

'  Francis,  Baron,  and  aflerwards  created  Earl  Brooke. 
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side,  one^on  the  other,  and  the  third  time  does  not  vote  at  all,  and 
so  on,  regularly. 

My  sister  is  up  to  the  elbows  in  joy  and  flowers  that  she  has  re- 
ceived from  you  this  morning  and  begs  I  will  thank  you  for  her. 

You  know,  or  have  heard  of,  Mrs.  Nugent,  Newsham's  mother ; 
she  went  the  other  morning  to  Lord  Chesterfield  to  beg  "  he  would 
encourage  Mr.  Nugent*  to  speak  in  the  house ;  for  that  really  he  was 
so  bashful,  she  was  afraid  his  abilities  would  be  lost  to  the  world."  T 
don't  know  who  hds  encouraged  him;  but  so  it  is,  that  this  modest 
Irish  converted  Catholic  does  talk  a  prodigious  deal  of  nonsense  in 
behalf  of  English  liberty. 

Lord  Gage^  is  another ;  no  man  would  trust  him  in  a  wager,  unless 
he  stakes,  and  yet  he  is  trusted  by  a  whole  borough  with  their  pri- 
vileges and  liberties  I  He  told  Mr.  Winnington  the  other  day,  that  he 
would  bring  his  son  into  parliament,  that  he  would  not  influence  him, 

but  leave  him  entirely  to  himself.  "  D it,"  said  Winnington,  "  so 

you  have  all  his  lifetime." 

Your  brother  says  you  accuse  him  of  not  writing  to  you,  and  that 
his  reasons  are,  he  has  not  time,  and  next,  that  I  tell  you  all  that  can 
be  said.  So  I  do,  I  think :  tell  me  when  I  begin  to  tire  you,  or  if  I 
am  too  circumstantial ;  but  I  don't  believe  you  will  think  so,  for  I  re- 
member bow  we  used  to  want  such  a  correspondent  when  I  was  with 
you. 

I  have  spoke  about  the  young  man  who  is  well  content  to  live  with 
ou  as  a  servant  out  of  livery.  I  am  to  settle  the  aflair  finally  with 
is  father  on  Monday,  an,d  then  he  shall  set  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  will  send  the  things  for  Prince  Craon  &c.  by  him.  I  will  write  to 
Madame  Grifoni  the  moment  I  hear  she  is  i^eturned  from  the  country. 

The  Princess  Hesse*  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  We  are  going 
into  mourning  for  the  Queen  of  Sweden  ;^  she  had  always  been  ap- 
prehensive of  the  small-pox,  which  has  been  very  fatal  in  her  family. 

You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  new  revolution*  in  Muscovy. 
The  letters  from  Holland  to-day  say,  that  they  have  put  to  death  the 
young  Czar  and  his  mother,  and  his  father  too :  which,  if  true,'  is 
going  very  far,  for  he  was  of  a  sovereign  house  in  another  countiy, 

*  Robert  Nagent,  a  poet,  a  patriot,  an  author,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  (and  finally  an 
Irish  peer  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  Nugent  He  seems  to  have  passed  his 
long  h£b  in  seeking  lucrative  places  and  courting  rich  widows,  in  both  of  which  pursuits 
be  was  eminently  successful. — D.)  [He  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Secretary 
Craggs,  and  his  only  daughter  married  the  first  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  A  volume  of 
bis  **Odes  and  Bpistles**  were  published  anonymouslv  in  1739.    He  died  in  1788] 

^  Lord  Gage  was  one  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  privileges  of  parliament  were  of 
extreme  consequence,  as  their  own  liberties  were  inseparable  mun  them. 
^  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  King  George  II. 
^  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden,  sister  of  Charles  XIL 

*  This  relates  to  the  revolution  by  which  the  young  Czar  John  was  deposed,  and  the 
Princess  £3izabeth  raised  to  the  throne. 

'  This  was  not  true.  The  Princess  Anne  of  Mecklenburfh  died  in  prison  at  Riga,  a 
few  years  afterwards.  Her  son,  tiie  young  Czar,  and  her  husband,  Prince  Antony  of 
Brunswick  Wol&nbuttle,  were  confined  for  many  years. 

VOL.1.  18 
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no  subject  of  Russia,  and  after  the  death  of  his  ^ife  and  son,  could 
have  no  pretence  or  interest  to  raise  more  commotions  there. 

We  have  got  a  new  opera,  not  so  good  as  the  former;  and  we  have 
got  the  famous  Bettina  to  dance,  but  she  is  a  most  indifferent  performer. 
The  house  is  excessively  full  every  Saturday,  never  on  Tuesday :  here, 
you  know,  we  make  every  thing  a  fashion. 

I  am  happy  that  my  fears  for  Tuscany  vanish  every  letter.  There ! 
there  is  a  letter  of  twelve  sides !  I  am  forced  to  page  it,  it  is  so  long, 
and  I  have  not  time  to  read  it  over  and  look  for  the  mistakes. 

Yours,  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

LomkiD,  Dec  29, 1741. 

I  WRITE  to  you  two  days  before  the  post  goes  out,  because  to- 
morrow I  am  to  go  out  of  town ;  but  I  would  answer  your  letter  by 
way  of  Holland,  to  tell  you  how  much  you  have  obliged  both  Sir 
Robert  and  me  about  the  Dominichin ;'  and  to  beg  you  to  thank  Mr. 
Chute  and  Mr.  Whithed — but  I  cannot  leave  it  to  you. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Chute,  was  ever  any  thing  so  kind !  I  crossed  the 
Giogo^  with  Mr.  Coke,""  but  it  was  in  August,  and  I  thought  it  then 
the  greatest  compliment  that  ever  was  paid  to  mortal ;  and  I  went 
with  him  too !  but  you  to  go  only  for  a  picture,  and  in  the  month  of 
December :  What  can  I  say  to  you  ?  You  do  more  to  oblige  your 
friend,  than  I  can  find  terms  to  thank  you  for.  If  I  was  to  tell  it  here, 
it  would  be  believed  as  little  as  the  rape  of  poor  Tory**  by  a  wolf.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  know  the  Giogo,  its  snows  and  its  inns,  and  con- 
sequently know  the  extent  of  the  obligation  that  I  have  to  you  and  Mr. 
Whithed." 

Now  I  retuiD  to  you,  my  dear  child :  I  am  really  so  much  obliged 
to  you  and  to  them,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say.  I  read  Pennee's 
letter  to  Sir.  R.,  who  was  much  pleased  with  his  discretion ;  he  will 
be  quite  a  favourite  of  mine.  And  now  we  are  longing  for  the  picture ; 
you  know,  of  old,  my  impatience. 

Your  young  secretary-servant  is  looking  out  for  a  ship,  and  will 
set  out  in  the  first  that  goes :  I  envy  him. 

The  Court  has  been  trying,  but  can  set  nobody  to  stand  for  West- 
minster.    You  know  Mr.  Doddingtou  has  lost  himself  extremely  by 

*  A  celebrated  picture  of  a  Madonna  aod  Child  by  Dominichino,  in  the  palace  Zem. 
beccari,  at  Bologna,  now  in  the  coUection  of  the  Earl  ofOrfOTd,  at  Hooghton,  in  Norfolk. 
(Since  sent  to  Russia  with  the  rest  of  the  collection. — D.) 

^  The  Giogo  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Apennine  between  Florence  and  Bologna. 

^  Son  of  I^rd  Lovel,  since  Earl  of  Leceister.  [In  1744,  Lord  Lovel  was  created  Vis- 
count Coke  of  Holkham  and  Earl  of  Leceister.  His  only  son  Edward  died  before  him, 
in  1753,  without  issue ;  having  married  Lady  Mary,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  John  Duke  of 
Arffyle  and  Greenwich.] 

^  A  black  spaniel  of  Mr.  WaIpole*8  was  seized  by  a  wolf  on  the  Alps,  as  it  was  roDp 
ning  at  the  head  of  the  chaise-horses,  at  noonday.    [See  anff,  p.  139.] 
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his  new  turn^  after  so  often  changing  sides :  he  is  grown  very  fat  and 
lethargic ;  my  brother  Ned  says,  "  he  is  grown  of  less  consequence, 
but  more  weight."* 

One  hears  of  nothing  but  follies  said  by  the  Opposition,  who  grow 
road  on  having  the  least  prospect.  Lady  Carteret,^  who,  you  know, 
did  not  want  any  new  fuel  to  her  absurdity,  says,  •*  they  talk  every 
day  of  making  her  lord  first  minister,  but  he  is  not  so  easily  per- 
suaded as  they  think  for."    Good  night. 

Yours,  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Jan.  7, 1741^2,  O.  S. 

I  mjsT  answer  for  your  brother  a  paragraph  that  he  showed  me  in 
one  of  your  letters:  "Mr.  W.'s  letters  are  full  of  wit;  don't  they 
adore  him  in  England  ?"  Not  at  all — and  I  don't  wonder  at  them  ; 
for  if  I  have  any  wit  in  my  letters,  which  I  do  not  at  all  take  for 
granted,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  I  have  none  out  of  my  letters.  A  thou- 
sand people  can  write,  that  cannot  talk  ;  and  besides,  you  know,  (or 
I  conclude  so,  from  the  little  one  hears  stirring,)  that  numbers  of  the 
English  have  wit,  who  don't  care  to  produce  it.  Then,  as  to  adoring; 
you  now  see  only  my  letters,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  take  care  not 
to  write  you  word  of  any  of  my  bad  qualities,  which  other  people 
must  see  in  the  gross ;  and  that  may  be  a  great  hindrance  to  their 
adoration.  Oh !  there  are  a  thousand  other  reasons  I  could  give  you, 
why  I  am  not  the  least  in  fashion.  I  came  over  in  an  ill  season :  it 
is  a  million  to  one  that  nobody  thinks  a  declining  old  minister's  son 
has  wit  At  any  time,  men  in  opposition  have  always  most ;  but  now, 
it  would  be  absurd  for  a  courtier  to  have  even  common  sense.  There 
is  not  a  Mr.  Sturt,  or  a  Mr.  Stewart,  whose  names  begin  but  with 
the  first  letters  of  Stanhope,*  that  has  not  a  better  chance  than  I,  for 
being  liked.  I  can  assure  you,  even  those  of  the  same  party  would 
be  fools,  not  to  pretend  to  think  me  one.  Sir  Robert  has  showed  no 
partiality  for  me  ;**  and  do  you  think  they  would  commend  where  he 

*  George  Bubb  Dodington  had  lately  resigned  his  post  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
and  |rone  aeain  into  Opposition.  [In  Walpolc^s  copy  of  the  celebrated  Diary  of  this  versatile 
politician,  ho  had  written  a  **  Brief  account  of  George  Bubb  Dodington,  Lord  Melcombe,^ 
which  the  noble  editor  of  the  ^Memoires"  has  inserted.  It  describes  him,  "as  his  Diary 
shows,  *'  vain,  fickle,  ambitious,  and  corrupt,'  and  very  lethargic ;  but  gives  him  credit 
for  great  wit  and  readiness.**  Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs,  thus  paints  him : — "  Doding- 
ton, lolling  in  his  chair,  in  perfect  apathy  and  self-command,  dozing,  and  even  snoring, 
at  intervals,  in  his  lethargic  way,  broke  out  every  now  and  then  into  gleams  and  flashes 
of  wit  and  humour.**  In  1761,  he  was  created  Lord  Melcombe,  and  died  in  the  follow- 
inff  year.]  ' 

^  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Worseley,  and  first  wife  of  John  Lord  Carteret, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Granville. 

«  The  name  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

«>  On  the  subject  of  Sir  Robert's  alleged  want  of  partiality  for  his  son,  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  the  anecdotes  prefixed  to  Lord  WhamclifFe's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu :— *•  Those  ironical  lines,  where  Pope  says  that  Sir  Robert 
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does  not  ?  even  supposing  they  had  no  envy,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
am  far  from  saying  they  have  not  Then,  my  dear  child,  I  am  the 
coolest  man  of  my  parly,  and  if  I  am  ever  warm,  it  is  by  contagion ; 
and  where  violence  passes  for  parts,  what  will  indiflerence  be  called? 
But  how  could  you  think  of  such  a  question  ?  I  don't  want  money, 
consequently  no  old  women  pay  me  or  my  wit ;  I  have  a  very  flimsy 
constitution,  consequently  the  young  women  won't  taste  my  wit,  and 
it  is  a  long  while  before  wit  maizes  its  own  way  in  the  worid  ;  espe- 
cially, as  I  never  prove  it,  by  assuring  people  that  I  have  it  by  me. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  disposed  to  brag,  I  could  quote  two  or  three  half- 
pay  officers,  and  an  old  aunt  or  two,  who  laugh  prodigiously  at  every 
thing  I  say  ;  but  till  they  are  allowed  judges,  I  will  not  brag  of  snch 
authorities. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  know  who  is  adored  and.  A115  wiU  there  is  old 
Churchill*  has  as  much  God-d — n-ye  wit  as  ever — except  that  he  has 
lost  two  teeth.  There  are  half  a  dozen  Scotchmen  who  vote  against 
the  Court,  and  are  cried  up  by  the  Opposition  for  wit,  to  keep  them 
steady.    They  are  forced  to  cry  up  their  parts,  for  it  would  be  too 


*  Had  never  made  a  friend  in  private  life. 
And  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife/ 


are  weU  understood,  as  conveying  a  sly  allusion  to  his  good-homonred  nnoonoem  about 
some  things  which  more  strait-laced  husbands  do  not  take  so  coolly.  In  a  word,  Horace 
Walpole  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Carr  Lord  Hervey,  and  Sir  Robert  not 
to  be  ignorant  of  it  One  striking  circumstance  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;'no  beings 
in  human  shape  could  resemble  each  other  less  than  the  two  passing  for  fuher  and  son ; 
and  while  their  reverse  of  personal  likeness  provoked  a  malicious  whisper.  Sir  Robertas 
marked  neglect  of  Horace  m  his  in&ncy  tended  to  confirm  it.  Sir  Robert  took  scarcely 
any  notice  of  him  till  his  proficiency  in  Eton  school,  when  a  lad  of  some  stanfing,  drew 
his  attention,  and  proved  that,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  the  name  £b  went 
by,  he  was  likely  to  do  it  honour.**    Vol.  i.  p.  33. — E. 

*  General  Charles  Churchill.  (Whose  character  has  been  so  inimitably  sketched,  at 
about  the  same  period  when  this  letter  was  written,  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
in  his  poem  of**  Isabella,  or  the  Morning:** — 

**  The  Genera],  one  of  those  brave  old  commanders, 
Who  served  through  all  our  glorious  wars  in  Flanders, 
Frank  and  good-natur*d,  of  an  honest  heart. 
Loving  to  act  the  steady  friendly  part ; 
None  led  through  youth  a  gayer  life  than  he. 
Cheerful  in  converse,  smart  in  repartee; 
But  with  old  age,  its  vices  come  along. 
And  in  narration  he*s  extremely  long ; 
Exact  in  circumstance,  and  nice  in  dates, 
He  each  minute  particular  relates. 
If  you  name  one  of  Marlbro*B  ten  campaigns; 
He  gives  vou  its  whole  history  for  your  pains. 
And  Blenheim*B  field  becomes  by  his  reciting. 
As  long  in  telling  as  it  was  in  ^hting  ! 
His  old  desire  to  please  is  still  express*d. 
His  hat*s  well  cock*d,  his  periwig's  well  drc8s*d. 
He  rolls  hia  stockings  still,  white  gloves  he  wears. 
And  in  the  boxes  with  the  beaux  appears. 
His  eyes  through  wrinkled  corners  cast  their  rays. 
Still  he  looks  cheerful,  still  soft  things  he  says, 
And  still  remembering  that  he  once  was  young. 
He  strains  his  crippled  knees,  and  struts  along.** — D.) 


/: 
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barefaced  to  commend  their  honesty.  Then  Mr.  NugenTTias  had  a 
great  deal  of  wit  till  within  this  week ;  but  he  is  so  busy  and  so  witty, 
that  even  his  own  party  grow  tired  of  him.  His  plump  wife,  who 
talks  of  nothing  else,  says  he  entertained  her  all  the  way  on  the  road 
with  repeating  his  speeches. 

I  did  not  go  into  the  country  last  week,  as  I  intended,  the  weather 
was  so  bad ;  but  I  shall  go  on  Sunday  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
perhaps  shall  not  be  able  to  write  to  you  that  week. 

You  are  in  an  agitation,  I  suppose,  about  politics :  both  sides  are 
trafficking  deeply  for  votes  during  the  holidays.  It  is  allowed,  I 
think,  that  we  shall  have  a  majority  of  twenty-six :  Sir  R.  says  more ; 
but  now,  upon  a  pinch,  he  brags  like  any  bridegroom. 

The  Westminster  election  passed  without  any  disturbance,  in  favour 
of  Lord  Perceive-all*  and  Mr.  Perceive-nothing,  as  my  uncle  calls 
them.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  vaunting  to  Lord  Level,  that  they 
should  have  carried  it,  if  they  had  set  up  two  broomsticks.  "  So  I 
see,"  replied  Level.  But  it  seems  we  have  not  done  with  it  yet :  if 
we  get  the  majority,  this  will  be  declared  a  void  election  too,  for  my 
Lord  Chancellor*'  has  found  out,  that  the  person  who  made  the  return, 
had  no  right  to  make  it :  it  was  the  High  Bailiff's  clerk,  the  High 
Bailiff  himself  being  in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  It  makes  a 
great  noise,  and  they  talk  of  making  subscriptions  for  a  petition. 

Lord  Stafford*"  is  come  over.  He  told  me  some  good  stories  of 
the  Primate.** 

Last  night  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conibany  to  hear  Monticelli  and 
Amorevoli,  particularly  the  three  beauty-Fitzroys,  Lady  Euston,  Lady 
Conway,  and  Lady  Caroline.*  Sir  R.  liked  the  singers  extremely : 
he  had  not  heard  them  befora  I  forgot  to  tell  you  all  our  beauties : 
there  was  Miss  Hervey,*"  my  lord's  daughter,  a  fine,  black  girl,  but 
as  naasculine  as  her  father  should  be  ;^  and  Jenny  Conway,  hand- 

*  Vide  an  account  of  the  erection  of  Lord  Perceval  and  one  Edwin,  in  that  Lord^s  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Ivcry. 

^  Philip  Yf«ke,  Lord,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  for  twenty  years  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England. — D. 

^  William  Matthias  Howard,  Earl  of  Stafford.    He  died  in  1751. 

^  The  Primate  of  Lorrain,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Craon,  was  famous  fbr  his  wit  and  vices 
of  an  kinds. 

*  I>ady  Dorothy  Boyle,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Burlington ;  Isabella,  wife  of  Francis 
Lord  Conway,  and  Ouroline,  afterwards  married  to  Lord  retersham,  were  the  daughter- 
in-la^r  and  daughters  of  Charles  F^tzroy,  Doke  of  Grafton,  lord  chamberlain. 

f  Laepel,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Lord  Hervey,  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Phipps. 
[Constantine  Phipps,  in  1767  created  Lord  Mulgrave.] 

*  The  efieminacy  of  Lofd  Hervey  formed  a  contiilhal  subject  fbr  the  satire  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Pope*B  bitter  lines  on  him  are  well  remembered.  The  old  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, too,  in  her  **  Opinions,**  describes  him  as  hating  *^  certainly  parts  and  wit ;  but 
he  is  Uie  most  wretched  profligate  man  that  ever  was  born,  besides  ridiculous ;  a  painted 
&ce,  and  not  a  tooth  in  his  head.**  On  which  the  editor  of  that  curious  little  book,  Lord 
Haiies,  remarks,  ^  Lord  Hervey,  having  felt  some  attacks  of  the  epilepsy,  entered  upon 
and  persisted  in  a  very  strict  regimen,  and  thus  stopped  the  progress,  and  prevented  the 
effects  of  that  dreadful  disease.  His  daily  food  was  a  small  quantity  of  asses*  milk  and 
a  ^onr  biscuit.  Once  a  week  he  indulged  himself  with  eating  an  apple;  he  used  emetics 
daily.  Mr.  Pope  and  he  were  once  friends ;  but  they  quarrelled,  and  persecuted  each 
other  with  viruloit  satire.    Pope,  knowing  the  abstemious  regimen  which  Lord  Hervey 

18* 
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somer  still,^  though  changed  with  illness,  than  even  the  Fitzroys.  I 
made  the  music  tor  my  Lord  Hcrvey,  who  is  too  ill  to  go  to  operas  : 
yet,  with  a  coffin-face,  is  as  full  of  his  little  dirty  politics  as  ever.  He 
will  not  be  well  enough  to  go  to  the  House  till  the  majority  is  certain 
somewhere,  but  lives  shut  up  with  my  Lord  Chester6eld  and  Mr. 
Pultney — a  triumvirate,  who  hate  one  another  more  than  any  body 
they  could  proscribe,  had  they  the  power.  I  dropped  in  at  my  Lord 
Hervey's,  the  other  night,  knowing  mv  lady  had  company :  it  was 
soon  after  our  defeats.  My  lord,  who  has  always  professed  particu- 
larly to  me,  turned  his  back  on  me,  and  retired  for  an  hour  into  a 
whisper  with  young  Hammond,^  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Not  being 
at  all  amazed  at  one  whose  heart  I  knew  so  well,  I  stayed  on,  to  see 
more  of  this  behaviour ;  indeed,  to  use  myself  to  it  At  last  he  came 
up  to  me,  and  begged  this  music,  which  I  gave  him,  and  would  often 
again,  to  see  how  many  times  I  shall  be  ill  and  well  with  him  within 
this  month.  Yesterday  came  news  that  his  brother,  Captain  William 
Hervey,  has  taken  a  Caracca  ship,  wprth  full  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  a  storm,  for  two 
•or  three  days,  and  was  afraid  of  losing  it,  having  but  five-and-twenty 
men  to  thirty-six  Spaniards ;  but  he  has  brought  it  honne  safe.  I  for- 
got to  tell  you,  that  upon  losing  the  first  question,  Lord  Hervey  kept 
away  for  a  week  ;  on  our  carrying  the  next  great  one,  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Robert,  how  much  he  desired  to  see  him,''  not  upon  any  business, 
but  Lord  Hervey  longs  to  see  Sir  Robert  Walpole." 

Lady  Sundon*=  is  dead,  and  Lady  M disappointed :  she,  who  is 

full  as  politic  as  my  Lord  Hervey,  had  made  herself  an  absolute  ser- 
vant to  Lady  Sundon,  but  I  don't  hear  that  she  has  left  her  even  her 
old  clothes.  Lord  Sundon  is  in  great  grief:  I  am  surprised,  for  she- 
has  had  fits  of  madness  ever  since  her  ambition  met  such  a  check  by 
the  death  of  the  Queen.^  She  had  great  power  with  her,  though  the 
Queen  pretended  to  despise  her ;  but  had  unluckily  told  her,  or  fallen 

observed,  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  call  him  ^  mere  oheese-curd  of  asses'  milk  T'  Lord 
Hervey  used  paint  to  soAen  his  ghastly  appearance.  Mr.  Pope  must  have  known  this 
also ;  and  therefore  it  was  unpardonable  in  him  to  introduce  it  into  his  **  celebrated  por- 
trait** It  ought  to  he  remembered,  that  Lord  Hervey  is  very  differently  described  by 
Dr.  Middleton ;  who,  in  his  dedication  to  him  of  *'The  History  of  the  Life  of  Tully,^ 
praises  him  for  his  strong  good  sense,  patriotism,  temperance,  and  information. — ^E. 

*  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Francis,  the  first  Lord  Conway,  by  his  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Bodens.    (She  died  unmarried.  May  5, 1749. — D.) 

^  Author  of  some  Love  Elegies,  and  a  favourite  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  died  this 
^ear.  [Hammond  was  equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  member  for  Truro.  He  died 
m  June,  1742,  at  Stowe,  the  seat  of  Lord  Cobham,  in  his  thirty-second  year.  Miss  Dash- 
wood  long  survived  him,  and  died  ftimarried  in  1779.  **  The  character,'*  says  Johnson, 
**  which  her  lover  gave  her  was,  indeed,  not  likely  to  attract  courtship.**] 

«  Wife  of  William  Clayton,  Lord  Sundon,  woman  of  the  bedchamber  and  mistress  of 
the  robes  to  Queen  Caroline.  [She  had  been  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Sarah 
Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  who,  on  the  accession  of  George  I ,  through  Baron  Bothmar's 
influence,  procured  for  her  friend  the  place  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess, 
with  whom  she  grew  as  great  a  favourite  as  her  colleague,  Mrs.  Howard,  with  the  Prince ; 
and  eventually,  on  the  Princess  becoming  Queen,  exercised  an  infiuence  over  her,  of 
which  even  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  jealous.] 

d  Queen  Caroline,  died  November  1737. — D. 
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ipto  her  power  by  some  secret.'  I  was  saying  to  Lady  Pomfret,  **  To 
be  sure  she  is  dead  very  rich !"  She  replied,  with  some  warmth, 
**  She  never  took  money."  When  I  came  home,  I  mentioned  this  to 
Sir  II.  **  No,"  said  he,  "  but  she  took  jewels ;  Lord  Pomfret's  place 
of  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Queen  was  bought  of  her  for  a  pair  of 
diamond  earrings,  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds  value."  One  day  that 
she  wore  them  at  a  visit  at  old  Marlbro's,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone, 
the  Duchess  said  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley,* "  How  can  that  woman 
have  the  impudence  to  go  about  in  that  bribe  ?"— «<  Madam,"  said 
Lady  Mary,  "  how  would  you  have  people  know  where  wine  is  to  be 
sold,  unless  there  is  a  sign  hung  out?"  Sir  R.  told  me,  that  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  vanity,  Lady  Sundon  had  proposed  to  him  to  unite 
with  her,  and  govern  the  kingdom  together :  he  bowed,  begged  her 
patronage,  but  said  he  thought  nobody  fit  to  govern  the  kingdom,  but 
the  King  and  Queen. — Another  day.    Friday  morning. 

I  was  forced  to  leave  off  last  night,  as  I  found  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  send  away  this  letter  finished  in  any  time.  It  will  be  enor- 
mously long,  but  I  have  prepared  you  for  it.  When  I  consider  the 
beginning  of  my  letter,  it  looks  as  if  I  were  entirely  of  your  opinion 
about  the  agreeableness  of  them.  I  believe  you  will  never  commend 
them  again,  when  you  see  how  they  increase  upon  your  hands.  I 
have  seen  letters  of  two  or  three  sheets,  written  from  merchants  at 
Bengal  and  Canton  to  their  wives :  but  then  they  contain  the  history 
of  a  twelvemonth :  I  grow  voluminous  from  week  to  week.  I  can 
plead  in  excuse  nothing  but  the  true  reason ;  you  desired  it ;  and  I 
remember  how  I  used  to  wish  for  such  letters,  when  I  was  in  Italy. 
My  Lady  Pomfret  carries  this  humanity  still  farther,  and  because 
people  were  civil  to  her  in  Italy,  she  makes  it  a  rule  to  visit  all  stran- 
gers in  general.  She  has  been  to  visit  a  Spanish  Counf"  and  his  wife, 
though  she  cannot  open  her  lips  in  their  language.  They  fled  from 
Spain,  he  and  his  brother  having  offended  the  Queen,^  by  their  attach- 
ments to  the  Prince  of  Asturias ;  his  brother  ventured  back  to  bring 
off  this  woman,  who  was  engaged  to  him.  Lord  Harrington*  has 
procured  them  a  pension  of  six  hundred  a-year.  They  live  chiefly 
with  Lord  Carteret  and  his  daughter,'  who  speak  Spanish.  But  to 
proceed  from  where  I  left  off  last  night,  like  the  Princess  Din^rzade  ' 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  for  you  will  want  to  know  what  happened  one 

»  This  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  rupture,  with  which  the  Queen  was  afflicted,  and 
which  she  had  the  weakness  to  wish,  and  the  courage  to  be  able,  to  conceal. — ^E. 

^  The  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  first  Duke 
of  Kingston,  and  wife  m  Wortley  Montagu,  E!k]. — D. 

^  Marquis  de  Sabemego :  he  returned  to  Spain  after  the  death  of  Philip  V. 

^  The  Princess  of  Parma,  second  wife  of  Philip  V.  King  of  Spain,  and  consequently 
step-mother  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  son  of  that  King,  by  his  first  wife,  a  princess  of 
Savoy. — D. 

*  William  Stanhope,  created  Lord  Harrinfflon  in  1729,  and  Earl  of  the  same  in  1741. 
He  held  various  high  (^ces,  and  was,  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  secretary  of 
rtate. — D. 

^  Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  married  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale.  [In  1748.  The  marquis  was  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  the  last 
person  who  held  a  similar  appointment] 
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day.  Sir  Robert  was  at  dinner  with  Lady  Sundon,  who  hated  the 
Bishop  of  London,  as  much  as  she  loved  the  Church.  **  WeU/'  said 
she  to  Sir  R.  "  how  does  your  pope  do  V* — "  Madam/'  replied  he,  •*  he 
is  my  pope,  and  shall  be  my  pope ;  every  body  has  some  pope  or 
other ;  don't  you  know  that  you  are  one  1  They  call  you  Pope  Joan." 
She  flew  into  a  passion,  and  desired  he  would  not  fix  any  names  on 
her ;  that  they  were  not  so  easily  got  rid  of. 

We  had  a  little  ball  the  other  night  at  Mrs.  Boothby's,  and  by 
dancing,  did  not  perceive  an  earthquake,  which  frightened  all  the 
undancing  part  of  the  town. 

We  had  a  civility  from  his  Royal  Highness,'  who  sent  for  Monti- 
celli  the  night  he  was  engaged  here,  but,  on  hearing  it,  said  he  would 
send  for  him  some  other  night.  If  I  did  not  live  so  near  St  James's, 
I  would  find  out  some  politics  in  this — should  not  one? 

Sir  William  Stanhope^  has  had  a  hint  from  the  same  Highness,  that 
his  company  is  not  quite  agreeable :  whenever  he  met  any  body  at 
Carlton  House  whom  he  did  not  know,  he  said,  <<  Your  humble  ser« 
vant,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hamilton." 

I  have  this  morning  sent  aboard  the  St  Quintin  a  box  for  you,  with 
your  secretary — not  in  it 

Old  Weston  of  Exeter  is  dead.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Dean,  Dr.  Willes, 
th  edecipherer,  and  Dr.  Gilbert  of  LlandafT,  are  candidates  to  succeed 
him.*'  Sir  R.  is  for  Willes,  who,  he  says,  knows  so  many  secrets, 
that  he  might  insist  upon  being  archbishop. 

My  dear  Mr.  Chute !  how  concerned  I  am  that  he  took  all  that 
trouble  to  no  purpose.  I  will  not  write  to  him  this  post,  for  as  you 
show  him  my  letters,  this  here  will  sufficiently  employ  any  one's  pa- 
tience— but  I  have  done.  I  long  to  hear  that  the  Dominichin  is  safe. 
Grood  night !  Yours,  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Friday,  Jan.  22, 1742. 

Don't  wonder  that  I  missed  writing  to  you  yesterday,  my  constant 

*  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. — D. 

^  Brother  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  This  bon  mot  was  occasioned  by  the  numbers  of  Hamil- 
tons  which  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  the  Prince's  mistress,  had  placed  at  that  court 

^  Nicholas  CuLgeet,  Bishop  of  St  David's,  succeeded,  on  Weston's  death,  to  the  see 
of  E^xeter. — D.  [Clagrgret  was,  however,  succeeded  in  the  see  of  St  David's  by  Dr. 
Eldward  Willes,  Dean  of  Lincoln  and  decipherer  to  the  Kins' ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  art  of  deciphering,  for  which  Dr. 
Willes  was  so  celebrated,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  learned  and  curious  works  by 
Trithemius,  Baptista  Porta,  the  Duke  Augustus  of  Brunswick,  and  other  more  recent 
writers.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1742,  contains  a  very  ingenious  system  of  de- 
ciphering :  but  the  old  modes  of  secret  writing  having  been,  for  the  most  part,  superseded 
by  the  modem  system  of  cryptography,  in  which,  according  to  a  simfde  rule  which  may 
be  communicated  verbally,  and  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  the  signs  for  the  letters  can 
bo  changed  continually ;  it  is  the  ehiffre  quarre  or  ekiffre  indechiffrabU,  used,  if  not  uni- 
vecsallj,  yet  by  most  conrto.  None  of  the  old  systems  of  deciphering  arc  any  longer 
available.] 
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day :  you  will  pity  me  when  you  hear  that  I  was  shut  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons  till  one  in  the  morning.  I  came  away  more  dead  than' 
alive,  and  was  forced  to  leave  Sir  R.  at  supper  with*  my  brothers :  he 
was  all  alive  and  in  spirits.'  He  says  he  is  younger  than  me,  and  in- 
deed I  think  so,  in  spite  of  his  forty  years  more.  My  head  aches  to- 
night, but  we  rose  early ;  and  if  I  don't  write  to-night  when  shall  I 
find  a  moment  to  spare  ?  Now  you  want  to  know  what  we  did  last 
nighl ;  stay,  I  will  tell  you  presently  in  its  place :  it  was  well,  and  of 
infinite  consequence — so  far  I  tell  you  now. 

Our  recess  finished  last  Monday,  and  never  at  school  did  I  enjoy, 
holidays  so  much — but, /es  voild  finis  jusqu'au  printemsl  Tuesday 
(for  you  see  I  write  you  an  absolute  journal)  we  sat  on  a  Scotch 
election,  a  double  return;  their  man  was  Hume  Campbell,*  Lord 
Marchmont's  brother,  lately  made  solicitor  to  the  Prince,  for  being  as 
troublesome,  as  violent,  and  almost  as  able  as  his  brother.  Tney 
made  a  great  point  of  it,  and  gained  so  many  of  our  votes,  that  at  tea 
at  night  we  were  forced  to  give  it  up  without  dividing.  Sandys,  who 
loves  persecution,  even  unto  the  deaths  moved  to  punish  the  sheriff; 
and  as  we  dared  not  divide,  they  ordered  him  into  custody,  where  by 
this  time,  I  suppose,  Sandys  has  eaten  him. 

On  Wednesday,  Sir  Robert  Godschall,  the  Lord  Mayor,  presented 
the  Merchant's  petition,  signed  by  three  hundred  of  them,  and  drawn 
up  by  Leonidas  Glover."  This  is  to  be  heard  next  Wednesday.  This 
gold-chain  came  into  parliament,  cried  up  for  his  parts,  but  proves  so 
dull,  one  would  think  he  chewed  o]lium.  Earle  says,  *'  I  have  heard 
an  oyster  speak  as  well  twenty  tfmes." 

Well,  now  I  come  to  yesterday:  we  met,  not  expecting  much  busi- 
ness.   Five  of  our  members  were  gone  to  the  York  election,  and  the 

*  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  also,  in  a  letter  to^the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  written  on  the  12th, 
nys,  "Sir  Robert  was  to>day  observed  to  be  more  natorally  gay  and  full  of  si^rits  than 
he  has  been  for  some  time  past*' — E. 

**  Hume  Campbell  was  twin  brother  of  Hugh,  third  Earl  of  Marchraont  They  were 
sons  of  Alexander,  the  second  earl,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  at  the 
time  of  the  excise  scheme  in  1733.  Sir  Robert,  in  consequence,  prevented  him  from  being 
reelected  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  Scotch  peers  in  1734;  in  requital  for  whic^ 
the  old  earPs  two  sons  became  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  minister.  They  were  both 
men  of  considerable  talents ;  extremely  similar  in  their  characters  and  dispositions,  and 
n  much  so  in  their  outward  appearance  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  them  apart — 
P'  [The  estimation  in  which  Lord  Marchmont  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  may  be 
jadeed  of  by  the  fact,  that  Lord  Cobham  gave  his  bust  a  place  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies, 
&t  Stowe,  and  the  mention  of  him  in  Pope's  inscription  in  his  grotto  at  Twickenham:-— 

"  Where  British  sighs  from  djring  Wyndham  stole. 
And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's  soul.'* 

We  are  told  by  Coxe,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ^  used  firequently  to  rally  his  sons,  who 
were  praising  the  speeches  of  Poltney,  Pitt,  Lyttelton,  and  others,  by  saying,  *  You  may 
cry  up  their  speeches  if  you  please,  but  when  I  have  answered  Sir  John  Barnard  and 
Lord  Polwarth,  I  think  I  have  concluded  the  debate.'  "] 

^  Glover,  a  merchant,  author  of  *•  Leonidas,"  a  poem,  "  Boadicea,"  a  tragedy,  &c. 
[GIover*8  talent  for  public  speaking,  and  information  concerning  trade  and  commerce, 
natarally  pointed  him  out  to  the  merchants  of  London  to  conduct  their  application  to  par- 
Hameot  on  the  neglect  of  their  trade.] 
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three  Lord  Beauclercs*  to  their  mother's  funeral  at  Wmdsor;  for  that 
old  beauty  St.  Albans^  is  dead  at  last  On  this  they  depended  for 
getting  the  majority,  and  towards  three  o'clock,  when  we  thought  of 
breaking  up,  poured  in  their  most  violent  questions :  one  was  a  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Place  Bill  to  limit  the  number  of  placemen  in 
the  House.  This  was  not  opposed,  because,  out  of  decency,  it  is  gene- 
rally suffered  to  pass  the  Commons,  and  is  thrown  out  by  the  Lords ; 
only  Colonel  Cholmondeley*"  desired  to  know  if  they  designed  to  limit 
the  number  of  those  that  have  promises  of  places,  as  wellas  of  those 
that  have  places  now.  I  must  tell  you  that  we  are  a  very  conclave ; 
they  buy  votes  with  reversions  of  places  on  the  change  of  the  ministry. 
Lord  Gage  was  giving  an  account  in  Tom's  coffee-house  of  the  in- 
tended alterations :  that  Mr.  Pultney  is  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  Chesterfield  and  Carteret  secretaries  of  state.  Somebody 
asked  who  was  to  be  paymaster  1  Numps  Edwin,*  who  stood  by, 
replied,  **  We  have  not  thought  so  low  as  that  yet."  Lord  Gage 
harangues  every  day  at  Tom's,  and  has  read  there  a  veiy  false  ac- 
count of  the  King's  message  to  the  Prince.*  The  Court,  to  show  their 
contempt  of  Gage,  have  given  their  copy  to  be  read  by  Swinny.*"  This 
is  the  authentic  copy,  which  they  have  made  the  bishop  write  from  the 
message  which  he  carried,  and  as  he  and  Lord  Cholmondeley  agree 
it  was  given. 

On  this  Thursday,  of  which  I  was  telling  you,  at  three  o'clock,  Mr. 
Pultney  rose  up,  and  moved  for  a  secret  committee  of  twenty-one. 
This  inquisition,  this  council  of  t*n,  was  to  sit  and  examine  whatever 
persons  and  papers  they  should  please,  and  to  meet  when  and  where 
they  pleased.  He  protested  much  on  its  not  being  intended  against 
any  person,  but  merely  to  give  the  King  advice,  and  on  this  foot  they 
fougnt  it  till  ten  at  night,  when  Lord  Perceval  blundered  out  what 
they  had  been  cloaking  with  so  u)uc\j.  art,  and  declared  that  he  should 
vote  for  it  as  a  committee  of  accusation.    Sir  Robert  immediately 

*  Lord  Vere,  Lord  Henry,  and  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerc,  sons  of  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  St  Albans,  who  is  painted  among  the  beauties  at  Hampton  Court 

b  l^dy  Diana  Vere,  dauirhter,  and  at  length  sole  heir,  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  twentieth 
and  last  Earl  of  Oxford.  She  married,  in  1694,  Charles,  first  Duke  of  St  Albans,  natural 
eon  of  Charles  II.  by  NeU  Gwin.    She  died  Jan.  15, 1742. 

^  Colonel  James  Cholmondeley,  only  brother  of  the  earl.  He  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Falkirk,  and  died  in  1775.— E. 

<^  Charles  Edwin,  Admiral  Vernon^s  unsuccessiul  colleague  at  Westminster. — ^E. 

*  During  the  holidays.  Sir  R.  W.  had  prevailed  on  the  King  to  send  to  the  Prince  dt 
Wales,  to  aSer  to  pay  his  debts  and  double  his  allowance.  This  negotiation  was  in. 
trusted  to  Lord  Cholmondeley  on  the  King's,  and  to  Seeker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  the 
Prince's  side,  but  came  to  nothing.  [The  Prince,  in  his  answer,  stated,  that  **he  could 
not  come  to  court  while  Sir  Robert  Walpole  presided  in  His  Majesty's  councils ;  that  he 
looked  on  him  as  the  sole  author  of  our  grievances  at  home,  and  of  our  ill  success  in  the 
West  Indies;  and  that  the  disadvantageous  figure  we  at  present  made  in  all  the  cx>mt8  of 
Europe  was  to  bo  attributed  alone  to  him."] 

^  Owen  Mac  Swinny,  a  buffoon ;  formerly  director  of  the  playhouse.  [He  had  been  a 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces.  He 
afterwards  resided  in  Italy  for  several  years,  and,  on  his  return,  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  King's  Mews.  He  died  in  1754,  leaving  his  fortune  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Woffington.] 
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rose,  and  protested  that  he  should  not  have  spoken,  but  for  what  he 
bad  heard  last ;  but  that  now,  he  must  take  it  to  himself.  He  por- 
trayed the  malice  of  the  Opposition,  who,  for  twenty  years,  had  not 
been  able  to  touch  him,  and  were  now  reduced  to  this  infamous  shift. 
He  defied  them  to  accuse  him,  and  only  desired  that  if  they  should,  it 
might  be  in  an  open  and  fair  manner:  desired  no  favour,  but  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  accusation.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Doddington,  who 
bad  called  his  administration  infamous,  as  of  a  person  of  great  self- 
mortification,  who,  for  sixteen  years,  had  condescended  to  bear  part 
of  the  odium.  For  Mr.  Pultney,  who  had  just  spoken  a  second  time, 
Sir  R.  said,  he  had  begun  the  debate  with  great  calmness,  but  give 
him  his  due,  he  had  made  amends  for  it  in  the  end.  In  short,  never 
was  innocence  so  triumphant. 

There  were  several  glorious  speeches  on  both  sides :  Mr.  Pultney's 
two,  W.  Pitt's*  and  George  Grenville's,**  Sir  Robert's,  Sir  W.  Yonge'», 
Harry  Fox's,*  Mr.  Chute's,  and  the  Attorney-General's.**  My  friend 
Coke,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  vastly  well,  and  mentioned  how  great 
Sir  Robert's  character  is  abroad.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  replied, 
that  he  had  found  quite  the  reverse  from  Mr.  Coke,  and  that  foreigners 
always  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Chevalier  de  Walpole.  This  was 
going  too  far,  and  he  was  called  to  order,  but  got  off  well  enough,  by 
saying,  that  he  knew  it  was  contrary  to  rule  to  name  any  member, 
but  that  he  only  mentioned  it  as  spoken  by  an  impertinent  French- 
man. 

But  of  all  speeches,  none  ever  was  so  full  of  wit  as  Mr.  Pultney's 
last  He  said,  "  I  have  heard  this  committee  represented  as  a  most 
dreadful  spectre;  it  has  been  likened  to  all  terrible  things;  it  has  be^i 
likened  to  the  King;  to  the  inquisition;  it  will  be  a  committee  of 
safety ;  it  is  a  committee  of  danger ;  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be ! 
One  gentleman,  I  think,  called  it  a  chud!  (this  was  the  Attorney)  a 
cloud!  I  remember  Hamlet  takes  Lord  Polonius  by  the  hand  and 
shows  him  a  cloud,  and  then  asks  him  if  he  does  not  think  it  is  like  a 
whale."  Well,  in  short,  at  eleven  at  night  we  divided,  and  threw 
out  this  famous  committee  by  253  to  250,  the  greatest  number  that 
ever  was  in  the  house,  and  the  greatest  number  that  ever  lost  a  ques- 
tion. 

It  was  a  most  shocking  sight  to  see  the  sick  and  dead  brought  in 
on  both  sides !  Men  on  crutches,  and  Sir  William  Gordon*  from  his 
bed,  with  a  blister  on  his  head,  and  flahnel  hanging  out  from  under 
his  wig.    I  could  scarce  pity  him  for  his  ingratitude.   The  day  before 

*  Ailerwards  the  great  Lord  Chatham. — D. 

^  First  minister  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. — D. 
^  Afterwards  the  first  Lord  Holland. — D. 

*  Sir  Dudley  Ryder.— D. 

*  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  says : — **  Sir  William 
Gordon  was  brought  in  like  a  corpse.  Some  thought  it  had  been  an  old  woman  in  dis. 
guise,  having  a  ¥mite  cloth  round  his  head :  others,  who  found  him  out,  expected  him  to 
expire  every  moment.  Other  incurables  were  introduced  on  their  side.  Mr.  Hopton,  for 
Hereford,  was  carried  in  with  crutches.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  exceeded  himeelf.  Mr. 
Pelham,  with  the  matest  decency,  cut  Pultney  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Sir  Robert 
actually  dissected  hinif  and  laid  his  heart  open  to  the  view  of  the  Hoafle.''-»E. 
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tbe  Westminster  petition,  Sir  Charles  Wasei^  gave  his  son  a  ship, 
and  the  next  day  the  father  came  down  and  voted  against  him.  The 
son  has  since  been  cast  away ;  but  they  concealed  it  from  the  father, 
that  he  might  not  absent  himself.  However,  as  we  have  our  good- 
natured  men  too  on  our  side,  one  of  his  own  countrymen  went  aod 
told  him  of  it  in  the  House.  The  old  man,  who  looked  like  Lazarus 
at  his  resuscitation,  bore  it  with  great  resolution,  and  said,  he  knew 
tohy  he  was  told  of  it,  but  when  he  thought  his  country  in  danger,  be 
would  not  go  away.  As  he  is  so  near  death,  that  it  is  indiiTerent  to 
him  whether  he  died  two  thousand  years  ago  or  to-morrow,  it  is 
unlucky  for  him  not  to  have  lived  when  such  insensibility  would  have 
been  a  Roman  virtue.^ 

There  are  no  arts,  no  menaces,  which  the  Opposition  do  not  prac- 
tise. They  have  threatened  one  gentleman  to  have  a  reversion  cut 
off  from  his  son,  unless  he  will  vote  with  them.  To  Totness  there 
came  a  letter  to  the  mayor  from  the  Prince,  and  signed  by  two  of  his 
lords,  to  recommend  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  Solicitor-general 
The  mayor  sent  the  letter  to  Sir  Robert.  They  have  turned  the 
Scotch  to  the  best  account  There  is  a  young  Oswald,^  who  had 
engaged  to  Sir  R.  but  has  voted  against  us.  Sir  R.  sent  a  friend  to 
reproach  him :  the  moment  the  gentleman  who  had  engaged  for  him 
came  into  the  room,  Oswald  said,  <<  You  had  liked  to  have  led  me 
into  a  fine  error !  did  you  not  tell  me  that  Sir  R.  would  have  the 
majority  ?" 

When  the  debate  was  over,  Mr.  Pultney  owned  that  he  had  never 
heard  so  fine  a  debate  on  our  side ;  and  said  to  Sir  Robert,  '<  Well, 
nobody  can  do  what  you  can !"  "  Yes,"  replied  Sir  R.,  "  Yonge  did 
bettef."  Mr.  P.  answered,  "  It  was  fine,  but  not  of  that  weight  with 
what  you  said."  They  all  allow  it:  and  now  their  plan  is  to  persuade 
Sir  Robert  to  retire  with  honopr.  All  that  evening  there  was  a 
report  about  the  town,  that  he  and  my  uncle  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  people  hired  windows  in  the  city  to  see  them  pass 
by — but  for  this  time  I  believe  we  shall  not  exhibit  so  historical  a 
parade. 

The  night  of  the  committee,  my  brother  Walpole**  had  got  two  or 
three  invalids  at  his  house,  designing  to  carry  them  into  the  House 
through  his  door,  as  they  were  too  ill  to  go  round  by  Westminster 
Hall :  the  patriots,  who  have  rather  more  contrivances  than  their  pre- 
decessors of  Grecian  and  Roman  memory,  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  stopping  the  keyhole  with  sand.  How  Livy's  eloquence  would 
have  been  hampered,  if  there  had  been  back-doors  and  keyholes  to  the 
Temple  of  Concord ! 

*  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager.  He  had  been  knighted  by  Queen  Anne,  for  his  gal. 
lantry  in  takin&r  and  destroying  some  rich  Spanish  galleons.  He  was  at  this  time  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.    He  died  in  1743.— P. 

^  Sir  William  died  in  the  May  following. 

^  James  Oswald,  afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations. 

^  Robert,  Lord  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford.  He  was  auditor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  his  house  Joined  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  had  a  door :  bat  it  was  soon 
afterwards  locked  ap,  by  an  order  of  the  House, 
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A  few  days  ago  there  were  lists  of  the  officers  at  Port  Mahon  laid 
before  the  House  of  Lords :  unfortunately,  it  appeared  that  two-thirds 
of  the  regiment  had  been  absent.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  said,  "Such  a 
list  was  a  libel  on  the  government;'*  and  of  all  men,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  the  man  who  rose  up  and  agreed  with  him :  remember 
what  I  have  told  you  once  before  of  his  union  with  Carteret.  We  have 
carried  the  York  election  by  a  majority  of  956. 

The  other  night  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury'  was  with  Sir  Robert, 
and  on  going  away,  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  been  lately  reading  Thaunus ; 
he  mentions  a  minister,  who  having  long  been  persecuted  by  his 
enemies,  at  length  vanquished  them :  the  reason  he  gives,  quia  se  non 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  is  at  last  named  to  the  government  of 
Barbadoes ;  he  has  long  prevented  its  being  asked  for,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  the  promise  of  it.  Luckily  for  him,  Lord  Lincoln  liked 
his  house,  and  procured  him  this  government  on  condition  of 
hiring  it. 

I  have  mentioned  Lord  Perceval's  speeches;  he  has  a  set  who  have 
a  rostrum  at  his  house,  and  harangue  there.  A  gentleman  who  came 
thither  one  evening  was  refused,  but  insisting  that  he  was  engaged  to 
to  come,  "Oh,  Sir,"  said  the  porter,  "what  are  you  one  of  those  who 
play  at  members  of  Parliament?" 

I  must  tell  you  something,  though  Mr.  Chute  will  see  my  letter. 
Sir  Robert  brought  home  yesterday  to  dinner,  a  fat  comely  gentle- 
man, who  came  up  to  me,  and  said  he  believed  I  knew  his  brother 
abroad.  I  asked  his  name ;  he  replied,  "  He  is  with  Mr.  Whithed." 
I  thought  he  said,  "  It  is  Whithed."  After  I  had  talked  to  him  of  Mr. 
Whithed,  I  said,  "  There  is  a  very  sensible  man  with  Mr,  Whithed, 
one  Mr.  Chute."  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  my  name  is  Chute."  "  My  dear 
Mr.  Chute,  now  I  know  both  your  brothers.  You  will  forgive  my 
mistake." 

With  what  little  conscience  I  begin  a  third  sheet !  but  it  shall  be 
but  half  a  one.  I  have  received  your  vast  packet  of  music  by  the 
messenger,  for  which  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times;  and  the  political 
sonnet,  which  is  far  from  bad.  Who  translated  it  ?  I  like  the  trans- 
lation. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  about  the  gladiator,  &c. :  the  temptation  of 
having  them  at  all  is  great,  but  too  enormous.  If  I  could  have  the 
gladiator  for  about  an  hundred  pounds,  I  would  give  it. 

I  enclose  one  of  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  things  that  I  sent  you  by 
your  secretary :  he  sets  out  to-morrow.  By  Oswald's'*  folly,  to  whom 
I  entrusted  the  putting  them  on  board,  they  are  consigned  to  Golds- 
worthy  ,*"  but  pray  take  care  that  he  does  not  open  them.  The  captain 
mortifies  me  by  proposing  to  stay  three  weeks  at  Genoa.   I  have  sent 

*» 

*  John  Potter,  Archbiohop  of  Canterbury,  translated,  in  1737,  from  the  see  of  Oxford. 
Hediedin]747.~D. 

^  George  Oswald,  steward  to  Sir.  R.  W. 

^  Mr.  Goldsworthy,  consul  at  Leghorn,  had  married  Sir  Charles  Wager^s  niece,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  supplant  Mr.  Mann  at  Florence. 

VOL*  I.  19 
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away  to-night  a  small  additional  box  of  steel  wares,  which  I  received 
but  to-day  from  Woodstock.  As  they  are  belter  than  the  first,  you 
will  choose  out  some  of  them  for  Prince  Craon,  and  give  away  the  rest 
as  you  please. 

We  have  a  new  opera  by  Pescetti,  but  a  very  bad  one ;  however, 
all  the  town  runs  after  it,  for  it  ends  with  a  charming  dance.*  They 
have  flung  open  the  stage  to  a  great  length,  and  made  a  perfect  view 
of  Venice,  with  the  Rialto,  and  numbers  of  gondolas  that  row  about 
full  of  masks,  who  land  and  dance.    You  would  like  it. 

Well,  I  have  done.  Excuse  me  if  I  don't  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it  all  over  again,  for  it  is  immense,  as  you  will  find.  Good 
night ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Feb.  1741-2. 

I  AM  miserable  that  I  have  not  more  time  to  write  to  you,  especially 
as  you  will  want  to  know  so  much  of  what  I  have  to  tell  you ;  but 
for  a  week  or  fortnight  I  shall  be  so  hurried,  that  I  shall  scarce  know 
what  I  say.  I  sit  here  writing  to  you,  and  receiving  all  the  town, 
who  flock  to  this  house;  Sir  Robert  has  already  had  three  levees 
this  morning,  and  the  rooms  still  overflowing — they  overflow  up  to 
me.  You  will  think  this  the  prelude  to  some  victory !  On  the  con- 
trary, when  you  receive  this,  there  will  be  no  longer  a  Sir  Robert 
Walpole :  you  must  know  him  for  the  future  by  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Orford.  That  other  envied  name  expires  next  week  with  his 
ministry ! 

Preparatory  to  this  change,  I  should  tell  you,  that  last  week  we 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Chippenham  election,  when 
Jack  Frederick  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.   Hume,  on  our  side, 

gititioned  against  Sir  Edmund  Thomas  and  Mr.  Baynton  Rolt 
oth  sides  made  it  the  decisive  question — ^but  our  people  were  not  all 
equally  true :  and  upon  the  previous  question  we  had  but  235  against 
236,  so  lost  it  by  one.  From  that  time  my  brothers,  my  uncle,  I, 
and  some  of  his  particular  friends,  persuaded  Sir  R.  to  resign.  He 
was  undetermined  till  Sunday  night.  Tuesday  we  were  to  finish  the 
election,  when  we  lost  it  by  16;  upon  which  Sir  Robert  declared  to 
some  particular  persons  in  the  House  his  resolution  to  retire,**  and 

*  Vestria,  the  celebrated  dancer,  would  have  been  delighted  with  it ;  for  it  is  related  of 
him,  that  when  Gluck  had  finished  his  noble  opera,  **  Iphigenia,'*  Vestris  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed on  finding  that  it  did  not  end  with  a  **  chaconne/*  and  worried  the  compoeer  to 
induce  him  to  introduce  one.  At  length  Gluck,  losing  all  patience,  exclaimed,  **  Cha- 
oonne !  chaconne !  Had,  then,  the  Greeks,  whose  manners  we  are  to  repreaenL  cha- 
connes  ?*'  "Certainly  not,"  replied  Vestris,  "certainly  not;  but  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
Greeks." — D. 

*>  "Sir  Robert,**  says  Coxe,  "  seemed  to  have  anticipated  this  event,  and  met  it  with  his 
usual  fortitude  and  cheerfulness.  While  the  tellers  were  performing  their  office,  he 
beckoned  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  the  member  whose  return  was  supported  by  the  Oppo- 
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had  that  morning  sent  the  Prince  of  Wates  notice  of  it.  It  is.  under- 
stood from  the  heads  of  the  party,  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  pmrsued 
against  him.  Yesterday  (Wednesday)  the  King  adjourned  both 
Houses  for  a  fortnight,  for  time  to  settle  things.  Next  week  Sir 
Robert  resigns  and  goes  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  only  change 
yet  fixed,  is,  that  Lord  Wilmington'  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury — but  numberless  other  alterations  and  confusions  must 
follow.  The  Prince  will  be  reconciled,  and  the  Whig-patriots  will 
come  in.  There  were  a  few  bonfires  last  night,  but  they  are  very 
unfashionable,  for  never  was  fallen  minister  so  followed.  When  he 
kissed  the  King's  hand  to  take  his  first  leave,  the  King  fell  on  his 
neck,  wept  and  kissed  him,  and  begged  to  see  him  frequently.  He 
will  continue  in  town,  and  assist  the  ministry  in  the  Lords.  Mr. 
Pelham  has  declared  that  he  will  accept  nothing  that  was  Sir 
Robert's;  and  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  been  here 
from  court  to  tell  Sir  R.  that  he  had  resigned  the  mastership  of  the 
horse,  having  received  it  from  him,  unasked,  and  that  he  would  not 
keep  it  beyond  his  ministry.  This  is  the  greater  honour,  as  it  was  so 
unexpected,  and  as  he  had  no  personal  friendship  with  the  duke. 

For  myself,  I  am  quite  happy  to  he  free  from  all  the  fatigue,  envy, 
and  uncertainty  of  our  late  situation.  I  go  every  where ;  indeed,  to 
have  the  stare  over,  and  to  use  myself  to  neglect,  but  I  meet  nothing 
but  civilities.  Here  have  been  Lord  Hartington,  Coke,  and  poor 
Fitzwilliam,*>  and  others  crying :  here  has  been  Lord  Deskford*'  and 
numbers  to  wish  me  joy ;  in  short,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  and 
various  scene.* 

ajtion,  to  sit  near  him,  spoke  to  him  with  great  complacency,  animadverted  on  the  ingra. 
titude  of  severa}  individoala  who  were  Totiog  against  him,  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
great  fitrour,  and  declared  he  would  never  again  sit  in  that  House." — E. 

*  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  at  this  time 
lord  president  of  the  council. 

^  William,  Baron,  and  afterwards  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  a  younir  lord,  much  attached  to 
SirR,W.  /      «         ' 

^  James  OgHvj,  Lord  Deskfbrd  succeeded  his  father,  in  1764,  as  sixth  Earl  of  Find- 
later,  and  third  £arl  of  Seafield.  He  held  some  inconsiderable  offices  in  Scotland,  and 
died  in  1770.— D. 

^  The  peculiar  antipathy  to  Lord  Hardwicke  manifested  by  Hwace  Walpole  on  all 
occasions  is  founded,  no  doubt,  upon  the  opinion  which  he  had  taken  up,  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  at  this  moment  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  treachery 
and  intrigoes  of  that  nobleman  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  his  "  Memoires"  he 
repeatedly  charges  him  with  such  treachery ;  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  that  work 
(xxxvi.  p.  29)  &vours  this  view,  observing,  •*  It  appears  that,  unless  there  was  a  secret 
understanding  of  Newcastle  and  Hardwicke  with  Pulteney  and  Carteret,  before  Sir 
Robertas  determination  to  resign,  the  coalition  was  effected  between  the  Slst  of  January 
and  2d  of  February ;  for  on  the  2d  of  February  it  was  already  settled  that  Lord  Wil- 
mington should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  in  the  new  administration.  So  speedy 
an  luljustment  of  a  point  of  such  consequence  looks  somewhat  like  previous  concert." 
However  much  appearances  might  favour  this  opinion,  another  writer  has  shown  most 
satisfkctorily  that  no  such  previous  concert  existed.  The  reviewer  of  the  **  Memoires" 
in  the  Quarterly  Rcfview  (xxvii.  p.  191)  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  Sir  Robert 
himself  who  determined  the  course  of  events,  and,  as  he  emphatically  said,  ^  turned  the 
key  of  the  closet  on  Mr.  Pulteney ;  so  that,  if  he  was  betraved,  it  must  have  been  by 
himself;  and  secondly,  that  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  family  and  friends,  that  he  was 
lost  by  his  pwn  inactivity  and  timidity ;  in  other  words,  the  great  minister  was  worn  out 
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There  are  three  people  whom  I  pity  much ;  the  King,  Lord  Wil- 
mington, and  my  own  sister ;  the  first,  for  the  affront,  to  be  forced  to 
part  with  his  minister,  and  to  be  forced  to  forgive  his  son ;  the 
second,  as  he  is  too  old,  and  (even  when  he  was  young,)  unfit  for  the 
burthen :  and  the  poor  girl,*  who  must  be  created  an  earl's  daughter, 
as  her  birth  would  deprive  her  of  the  rank.  She  must  kiss  hands, 
and  bear  the  flirts  of  impertinent  real  quality. 

I  am  invited  to  dinner  to-day  by  Lord  Strafford,^  Argyll's  son-in- 
law.     You  see  we  shall  grow  the  fashion. 

My  dear  child,  these  are  the  most  material  points :  I  am  sensible 
how  much  you  must  want  particulars ;  but  you  must  be  sensible,  too, 
that  just  yet,  I  have  not  time. 

Don't  be  uneasy ;  your  brother  Ned  has  been  here  to  wish  me  joy : 
your  brother  Gal.  has  been  here  and  cried ;  your  tender  nature  will 
at  first  make  you  like  the  latter;  but  afterwards  you  will  rejoice 
with  your  elder  and  me.    Adieu !     Yours,  ever,  and  the  same. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Feb.  9, 1741^, 

You  will  have  had  my  letter  that  told  you  of  the  great  change. 
The  scene  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  as  it  was,  nor  the  tranquillity 
arrived  that  we  expected.  All  is  in  confusion;  no  overtures  from 
the  Prince,  who,  it  must  seem,  proposes  to  be  King.  His  party  have 
persuaded  him  not  to  make  up,  but  on  much  greater  conditions  than 
he  first  demanded :  in  short,  notwithstanding  his  professions  to  the 
Bishop,"-  he  is  to  insist  on.  the  impeachment  of  Sir  R,,  saying  now, 
that  his  terms  not  being  accepted  at  first,  he  is  not  bound  to  stick  to 
them.     He  is  pushed  on  to  this  violence  by  Argyll,  Chesterfield, 

with  age  and  bosiness.*'  And  these  views  are  confirined  by  extracts  from  the  **Wal- 
poliana,"  written,  be  it  remembered,  by  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  son  of  the 
chancellor,  from  the  information  of  the  Walpole  family,  and  even  of  Sir  Robert  himself; 
who,  after  his  retirement,  admitted  his  young  friend  into  his  conversation  and  confideooe 
— a  fact  totally  inconsistent  with  any  belief  in  his  father's  treachery ; — by  Sir  Robertas 
own  authority,  who,  in  a  private  and  confidential  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  dated 
2d  of  February,  1742,  giving  an  account  of  his  resignatiop,  and  the  efforts  of  his  trium. 
phant  antagonists  to  form  a  new  ministry,  distinctiy  states  "  that  he  himself  prevented 
the  Duke  of  NewcasUe*s  dismissal ;"  and  lastly,  by  Horace  Walpole's  own  pamphlet, 
**  A  Detection  of  a  late  Forgery,"  &-c.,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "the  breach  between  the 
King  and  the  Prince,  as  opm,  the  Anoton,  aiH>u;e(2  cause  of  the  resignation,  and  which 
Sir  Robert  never  disguised ;" — ^and  again,  among  the  errors  of  the  writer  he  notices, 
"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  made  to  complain  of  being  abandoned  by  his  friends.  This  is 
for  once  an  undeserved  satire  on  mankind — ^no  fallen  minister  ever  experienced  such 
attachment  from  his  friends  as  he  did." — E. 

*  Maria,  natural  daughter  of  Sir  R.  W.  by  Maria  Skerret,  his  mistress,  whom  he  after- 
wards married.    She  had  a  patent  to  take  place  as  an  earPs  daughter. 

^  William  Wentworth,  second  Earl  of  Strafford,  of  the  second  creation.  He  married 
Lady  Anne  Campbell,  second  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle. — D, 

c  Seeker,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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Cobharo,'  Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,**  s^nd  Lord  Marchn^ont.  The  first 
says,  "  What  impudence  it  is  in  Sir  R.  to  be  driving  about  the 
streets !"  and  all  cry  out,  that  he  is  still  minister  behind  the  curtain. 
They  will  none  of  them  come  into  the  ministry,  till  several  are  dis- 
placed; but  have  summoned  a  great  meeting  of  the  faction  for 
Friday,  at  the  Fountain  Tavern,  to  consult  measures  against  Sir  R., 
and  to-morrow  the  Common  Council  meet,  to  draw  up  instructions 
for  their  members.  They  have  sent  into  Scotland  and  into  the  coun- 
ties for  the  same  purpose.  Carteret  and  Pulteney*^  pretend  to  be 
against  this  violence,  but  own  that  if  their  party  insist  upon  it,  they 
cannot  desert  them.  The  cry  against  Sir  R.  has  been  greater 
this  week  than  ever ;  first,  against  a  grant  of  four  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  which  the  King  gave  him  on  his  resignation,  but  which,  to 
quiet  them,  he  has  given  up.^  Then,  upon  making  his  daughter  a 
lady;  their  wives  and  daughters  declare  against  giving  her  place. 
He  and  she  both  kissed  hands  yesterday,  and  on  Friday  go  to  Rich- 
mond for  a  week.  He  seems  quite  secure  in  his  innocence — ^.but 
what  protection  is  that,  against  the  power  and  malice  of  party! 
Indeed,  his  friends  seem  as  f^^  as  ever,  and  frequent  him  as  much ; 
but  they  are  not  now  the  strongest.  As  to  an  impeachment,  I  think 
they  will  not  be  so  mad  as  to  proceed  to  it :  it  is  too  solemn  and  too 
public  to  be  attempted,  without  proof  of  crimes,  of  which  he  certainly 
is  not  guilty.  For  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  they  may,  if  they 
will,  I  believe,  pass  it  through  the  Commons,  but  will  scarce  get  the 
assent  of  the  King  and  Lords.  In  a  week  more  I  shall  be  able  to 
write  with  less  uncertainty. 

I  hate  sending  you  false  news,  as  that  was,  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's resignation.  It  arose  from  his  being  two  hours  below  with 
Sir  R.,  and  from  some  very  warm  discourse  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  against  the  present  violences ;  but  went  no  farther.     Zeal  mag- 

*  Richard  Temple,  Viscount  Cobham,  so  created  in  1717,  with  remainder  to  the  issue 
male  of  his  sister,  Hester  Grenville.  He  had  served  in  Flanders  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  was  upon  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration  pro- 
moted to  me  military  rank  of  field  marshal.  He  is  now  best  remembered  as  the  fffend 
of  Pope  and  the  creator  of  the  gardens  at  Stowe. — D. 

**  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  Bart  of  Landwade,  in  Cambridgeshire;  long  a  member  of 
parliainent,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobite  party.  He  died  in  1753,  and  Horace 
Walpole,  in  his  Memoires,  in  noticing  this  event,  says,  **  Died  Sir  John  Cotton,  the  last 
Jacobite  of  any  sensible  activity/* — D. 

c  Lord  Carteret  and  Mr.  Pulteney  had  really  betrayed  their  party,  and  so  injudiciously, 
that  they  lost  their  M  friends  and  gained  no  new  ones. 

^  Sir  Robert,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  others,  desbted  from 
pursuing  this  grant  Three  years  afterwards,  when  the  clamour  was  at  an  end,  and  his 
afiairs  extremely  involved,  he  sued  for  it ;  which  Mr.  Pelham,  his  friend  and  6l^e,  was 
brought  with  the  worst  grace  in  the  world  to  ask,  and  his  old  obliged  master  the  King 
prevailed  upon,  with  as  ill  grace,  to  grant  [••  February  8.  Sir  R.  Walpole  was  pre- 
sented at  Court  as  Earl  of  Orlbrd.  He  was  persuaded  to  refuse  a  grant  of  four  thousand 
pounds  a-year  during  the  King's  life  and  his  own,  but  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
accepting  a  letter  of  lionour  from  the  Kinff,  to  grant  his  natural  daughter  Maria,  pre- 
cedence  as  an  earPs  daughter ;  who  was  auto  presented  tliis  day.  The  same  thing  had 
been  dcme  for  Scrope,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  left  no  lawful  issue,  and  from  one  of 
whom  Lord  Howe  is  descended." — Seeker  MS,1 
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nified  this,  as  she  came  up  stairs  to  me,  and  I  wrote  to  you  before  I 
had  seen  Sir  Robert. 

At  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  most  united,  we  are  in  the  greatest 
confusion ;  such  is  the  virtue  of  the  patriots,  though  they  have  obtained 
what  they  professed  alone  to  seek.  They  will  not  stir  one  step  in 
foreign  affairs,  though  Sir  R.  has  offered  to  unite  with  them,  with  all 
his  friends,  for  the  common  cause.  It  will  now  be.  seen  whether  he 
or  they  are  most  patriot.  You  see  I  call  him  Sir  Robert  still !  after 
one  has  known  him  by  that  name  for  these  threescore  years,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  accustom  one's  mouth  to  another  title. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  are  diverting  ourselves  as  cordially  as 
if  Righteousness  and  Peace  had  just  been  kissing  one  another.  Balls, 
operas,  and  masquerades !  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk*  makes  a  grand 
masquing  next  week ;  and  to-morrow  there  is  one  at  the  Opera-house. 

Here  is  a  Saxe-Gothic  prince,  brother  to  her  Royal  Highness  :**  he 
sent  her  word  from  Dover  that  he  was  driven  in  there,  in  his  way  to 
Italy.  The  man  of  the  inn,  whom  he  consulted  about  lodgings  in 
town,  recommended  him  to  one  of  very  ill-fame  in  Suffolk-street  He 
has  got  a  neutrality  for  himself,  and  gks  to  both  courts. 

Churchill*^  asked  Pultney  the  other  day,  "  Well,  Mr.  Pultney,  will 
you  break  me  too  T" — "  No,  Charles,"  replied  he,  **  you  break  fast 
enough  of  yourself!"  Don't  you  think  it  hurt  him  more  than  the 
other  breaking  would  ?    Good  night !  Yours,  ever. 

Thuwday,  Feb.  11, 1741-2. 

P.  S.  I  had  finished  my  letter,  and  unwillingly  resolved  to  send  you 
all  that  bad  news,  rather  than  leave  you  ignorant  of  our  doings ;  but 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  mending  your  prospect  a  little.  Yesterday  the 
Common  Council  met,  and  resolved  upon  instructions  to  their  members, 
which,  except  one  not  very  descriptive  paragraph,  contains  nothing 
personal  against  our  new  earl ;  and  ends  with  resolutions  "  to  stand 
by  our  present  constitution."  Mind  what  followed !  One  of  them 
proposed  to  insert  "  the  King  and  Royal  Family"  before  the  words, 
"  our  present  constitution ;"  but,  on  a  division,  it  was  rejected  by  three 
to  one. 

But  to-day,  for  good  news !     Sir  Robert  has  resigned ;  Lord  Wil- 
mington is  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Sandys  has  accepted  the 
seals   as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  Gibbon*  and   Sir  John, 
Rushout,*  joined  to  him  as  other  lords  of  the  treasury.    Waller  was 
to  have  been  the  other,  but  has  formally  refused.     So,  Lord  Sundon, 

■^  Mary,  daughter  of  Eldward  Blount,  Esq.  and  wife  of  Edward,  ninth  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk.—D. 

^  The  PrinccsB  of  Wales.— D.  «  General  Charles  Churchill.— D. 

^  PhUip  Gibbons,  Esq.— D. 

*  Sir  John  Roshout,  the  fourth  baronet  of  the  family,  had  particularly  distinguished 
himself  as  an  opponent  of  Sir  R.  Walpole's  excise  scheme.  He  was  made  treasurer 
of  the  navy  in  1743,  and  died  in  1775,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one.  His  son  was 
created  Lord  Northwick,  in  1797. — D. 
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Earle,  Treby,*  and  Clutterbuck^  are  the  first  discarded,  unless  the 
latter  saves  himself  by  Waller's  refusal.  Lord  Harrington,  who  is 
created  an  earl,  is  made  president  of  the  council,  and  Lord  Carteret 
has  consented  to  be  secretary  of  state  in  his  room — but  mind;  not 
one  of  them  has  promised  to  be  against  the  prosecution  of  Sir  Robert, 
though  I  don't  believe  now  that  it  will  go  on.  You  see  Pultney  is  not 
come  in,  except  in  his  friend  Sir  John  Rushout,  but  is  to  hold  the 
balance  between  liberty  and  prerogative ;  at  least,  in  this,  he  acts  with 
honour.  They  say  Sir  John  Hind  Cotton  and  the  Jacobites  will  be 
left  out,  unless  they  bring  in  Dr.  Lee  and  Sir  John  Barnard  to  the 
admiralty,  as  they  propose ;  for  I  do  not  think  it  is  decided  what  are 
their  principles.  Sir  Charles  Wager  has  resigned  this  morning  :*  he 
says,  "  We  shall  not  die,  but  be  all  changed !"  though  he  says,  a 
parson  lately  reading  this  text  in  an  old  Bible,  where  the  c  was  rubbed 
out,  read  it,  not  die,  but  be  all  hanged  I 

To-morrow  our  earl  goes  to  Richmond  Park,  en  retiri ;  comes  on 
Thursday  to  liike  his  seat  in  the  Lords,  and  returns  thither  again. 
Sandys  is  very  angry  at  his  taking  the  title  of  Orford,  which  belonged 
to  his  wife's*  great  uncle.  You  know  a  step  of  that  nature  cost  the 
great  Lord  Strafford*  his  head,  at  the  prosecution  of  a  less  bloody- 
minded  man  than  Sandys. 

I  remaio  in  town,  and  have  not  taken  at  all  to  withdrawing,  which 
I  hear  has  given  offence,  as  well  as  my  gay  face  in  public ;  but  as  I 
had  so  little  joy  in  the  grandeur,  I  am  determined  to  take  as  little  part 
in  the  disgrace.     I  am  looking  about  for  a  new  house. 

I  have  received  two  vast  packets  from  you  to-day,  I  believe  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  they  have  been  so  washed  that  I  could 
scarce  read  them.  I  could  read  the  terrible  history  of  the  earthquakes 
at  Leghorn :  how  infinitely  good  you  was  to  poor  Mrs.  Goldsworthy ! 
how  could  you  think  I  should  not  approve  such  vast  humanity?  but 
you  are  all  humanity  and  forgiveness.  I  am  only  concerned  that  they 
will  be  present  when  you  receive  all  these  disagreeable  accounts  of 
your  friends.  Their  support*"  is  removed  as  well  as  yours.  I  only 
fear  the  interest  of  the  Kichmonds^^  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  but 
I  will  try  to  put  vou  well  with  Lord  Lincoln.  We  must  write  circum- 
spectly, for  our  letters  now  are  no  longer  safe. 

I  shall  see  AmorevoU  to-night  to  give  him  the  letter.    Ah !  Monti- 

t 

»  George  Trcby,  Esq.— D. 

^  Thomas  Clutterback,  Esq.  He  left  the  Treasary  in  February  1742,  and  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  navy. — D. 

^  **Febraary  11.    Lord  Orford  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  reaisned,    Mr.  Sandys  kissed 
hands  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  Lord  Wilmington  declared  first  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury :  ofiers  made  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but  refused  :  none  to  Lord  Chester- 
field."—SwJfcer  MS.— R 

^  Lady  Sandys  was  daughter  of  Lady  Tipping,  niece  of  Russel,  Earl  of  Orford. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford,  took  the  title  of  Raby  from  a 
castle  of  that  name,  which  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who,  from  that  time,  became  his 
mortal  foe. 

'  Sir  Charles  Wager,  fin  the  following  December  Sir  Charles  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  in  May  1743.] 

s  Mrs.  Goldsworthy  had  been  a  oompanicm  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond. 
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celli  and  the  Visconti  are  to  sing  to-night  at  a  great  assembly  at  Lady 
Conway's.  I  have  not  time  to  write  more :  bo,  good  night,  my  dearest 
child  I  be  in  good  spirits.  Yours,  most  faithfully. 

P.  S.  We  have  at  last  got  Cr^billon's  "  Sofa :"  Lord  Chesterfield 
received  three  hundred,  and  gave  them  to  be  sold  at  White's.  It  is 
admirable!  except  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  last 
story,  it  is  equal  to  any  thing  he  has  written.  How  he  has  painted 
the  most  refined  nature  in  Mazulhim !  the  most  retired  nature  in 
Modes !  the  man  of  fashion,  that  sets  himself  above  natural  sensa- 
tions, and  the  man  of  sense  and  devotion,  that  would  skirmish  himself 
from  their  influence,  are  equally  justly  reduced  to  the  standard  of  their 
own  weakness.* 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN.  ^ 

Feb.  18, 1741.2. 

I  WRITE  to  you  more  tired,  and  with  more  headache,  than  any  one 
but  you  could  conceive !  I  came  home  at  five  this  morning  from  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk's  masquerade,  and  was  forced  to  rise  before  eleven, 
for  my  father,  who  came  from  Richmond  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Lords, 
for  the  Houses  met  to-day.  He  is  gone  back  to  his  retirement.  Things 
wear  a  better  aspect :  at  the  great  meeting**  on  Friday,  at  the  Fountain, 
Lord  Carteret  and  Lord  Winchelsea*  refused  to  go,  only  saying  that 
they  never  dined  at  a  tavern.  Pultney  and  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  went,  and  were  abused  by  his  Grace  of  Argyll.  The  former 
said  he  was  content  with  what  was  already  done,  and  would  not  be 
active  in  any  further  proceedings,  though  he  would  not  desert  the  party. 
Sandys  said  the  King  had  done  him  the  honour  to  offer  him  that  place ; 
why  should  he  not  accept  it  ?  if  he  had  not,  another  would :  if  nobody 
would,  the  King  would  be  obliged  to  employ  his  old  minister  again, 
which  he  imagined  the  gentlemen  present  would  not  wish  to  see ;  and 
protested  against  screening,  with  the  same  conclusion  as  Pultney. 


*  Posterity  has  not  confirmed  the  eulogrium  here  given  to  the  indecent  trash  of  the 
younger  Cr^billon :  but  in  the  age  of  George  II.  coarseness  passed  for  humour,  and 
"  obscenity  was  wit" — D. 

^-See  an  account  of  this  meeting  in  Lord  Eff months  <*  Faction  Detected."  [To  thi« 
meeting  at  the  Fountain  tavern  Sir  Charles  HaiUNiry  Williams  alludes  in  his  Ode  against 
the  Earl  of  Bath,  called  the  Statesman^ 

**  Then  enlarge  on  his  cunning  and  wit : 

Say,  how  he  harangued  at  the  Fountain  ; 
Say,  how  the  old  patriots  were  bit, 

And  a  mouse  was  produced  by  a  mountain.**] 

* 

^  Daniel  Finch,  seventh  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  third  Earl  of  Nottingham.  He  was 
made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  upon  the  breaking  up  of  Sir  R«  Walpole*s  goveroroent — D. 
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The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  very  warm  against  Sir  WUliam  Yonge ; 
Lord  Talbot'  was  so  in  general^ 

During  the  recess,  they  have  employed  Fazakerley  to  draw  up  four 
impeachments;  against  Sir  Robert,  my  uncle,  Mr.  Keene,  and  Colonel 
Bladen,  who  was  only  commissioner  for  the  tariff  at  Antwerp.  One 
of  the  articles  against  Sir  R.  is,  his  having  at  this  conjuncture 
trusted  Lord  Waldgrave  as  ambassador,  who  is  so  near  a  relation*"  of 
the  Pretender :  but  these  impeachments  are  likely  to  grow  obsolete 
manuscripts.  The  minds  of  the  people  grow  more  candid  :  at  first, 
ihey  made  one  of  the  actors  at  Drury  Lane  repeat  some  applicable 
lines  at  the  end  of  Harry  the  Fourth ;  but  last  Monday,  when  his 
Royal  Highness  had  purposely  bespoken  "  The  Unhappy  Favourite,"* 
for  Mrs.  Porter's  benefit,  they  never  once  applied  the  most  glaring  pas- 
sages ;  as  where  they  read  the  indictment  against  Robert  EarlofEsseXf 
&c.  The  Tories  declare  against  farther  prosecution — if  Tories  there 
are,  for  now  one  hears  of  nothing  but  the  Broad  Bottom :  it  is  tt^e 
reigning  cant  word,  and  means,  the  taking  all  parties  and  people,  in- 
differently into  the  ministry.  The  Whigs  are  the  dupes  of  this ;  and 
those  in  the  Opposition  affirm  that  Tories  no  longer  exist.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  will  not  come  into  the  new  ministry,  unless  what 
were  always  reckoned  Tories  are  admitted.  The  Treasury  has  gone 
a-begging :  I  mean  one  of  the  lordships,  which  is  at  last  filled  up  with 
Major  Compton,  a  relation  of  Lord  Wilmington ;  but  now  we  shall  see 
a  new  scene.  On  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Pultney  went  to  the  Prince,  and, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Argyll,  &c.  prevailed  on  him  to  write  to  the 
King :  he  was  so  long  determining,  that  it  was  eleven  at  night  before 
the  King  received  his  letter.  Yesterday  morning  the  prince,  attended 
by  two  of  his  lords,  two  grooms  of  tlie  bedchamber,  and  Lord  Scar- 
borough,* his  treasurer  went  to  the  King's  levee.'    The  King  said, 

*  William,  seooDcl  Lord  Talbot,  eldest  son  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  that  name  and 
title.— D. 

^  The  followingf  is  from  the  Seeker  MS. — **  Feb.  12.  Meeting  at  the  Fountain  tavern 
of  above  two  hundred  commoners  and  thirty-five  Lords.  Duke  of  Argjle  spoke  warmly 
for  prosecuting  Lord  Orford,  with  hints  of  reflection  on  those  who  had  accepted.  Mr. 
Pulteney  repbed  warmly.  Lord  Talbot  drank  to  cleansing  the  Augean  stable  of  the  dung 
and  grooms.  Mr.  Sandys  and  Mr.  Gibbon  there.  Lord  Carteret  and  Lord  Wincbilsea 
not.  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  evening,  in  private  discourse  to  me,  strong  against  taking 
in  any  Tories :  owning  no  more  than  that  some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  not  for  the  Pre- 
tender, or,  at  least,  did  not  know  they  were  for  him ;  though,  when  I  gave  him  the  ac- 
count first  of  my  discourse  with  the  Prince,  he  said,  the  main  body  of  Siem  were  of  the 
same  principles  with  the  Tories.'* — £. 

^  His  mother  was  natural  daughter  of  King  James  II.  (James,  first  Earl  Waldegrave, 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Fk-ance  in  1730:  died  in  1741. — D.) 

^  Banks's  tragedy  of  **  The  Unhappy  Favourite ;  or.  The  Earl  of  Essex,"  was  first 
acted  in  1683.  The  prologue  and  epilogue  were  written  by  Dryden.  Speaking  of  this 
play,  in  the  Tatler,  Sir  Richard  Steele  says,  **  there  is  in  it  not  one  good  line,  and  yet  it 
is  a  play  which  was  never  seen  without  drawing  tears  from  some  part  of  the  audience; 
a  remarkable  instance,  that  the  soul  is  not  to  be  moved  by  words,  but  things :  for  the  in- 
cidentB  in  the  drama  are  laid  together  so  happily,  that  the  spectator  makes  the  play  for 
himself^  by  the  force  with  which  the  circumstance  has  upon  his  imagination." — E. 

•  Thomas  Lumley,  third  EJarl  of  Scarborough. — D. 

'  *•  February  17.  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  St  James's.  The  agreement  made  at  eleven 
the  night  before,  and  principally  by  Mr.  Pultney ;  as  Lord  Wilmington  told  me.  The 
King  received  him  in  the  drawing-room:  the  Prince  kissed  his  hand :  he  asked  him  how 
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"How  does  the  Princess  do?  I  hope  she  is  well''  The  Prince 
kissed  his  hand,  and  this  was  all !  He  returned  to  Carlton  House, 
whither  crowds  went  to  him.  He  spoke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Mr.  Pelham;  but  would  not  to  the  three  dukes,  Richmond, 
Grafton,  and  Marlborough.'  At  night  the  Royal  Family  were  all  at 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  and  the  streets  were  illuminated  and  bon- 
fired.  To-day,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Halifax,  and  some  others, 
were  at  St.  James's  :  the  King  spoke  to  all  the  Lords.  In  a  day  or 
two,  I  shall  go  with  my  uncle  and  brothers  to  the  Prince's  levee. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  Scotch  of  our  side,  who, 
to  a  man,  determined  to  defend  Sir  Robert. 

Lyttelton**  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Fortescue,  Lord  Clinton's  sister. 

When  our  earl  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to-day,  he  apprehended 
some  incivilities  from  his  Grace  of  Argyll,  but  he  was  not  there.  The 
Bedford,  Halifax,  Berkshire,^  and  some  more,  were  close  by  him,  but 
would  not  bow  to  him.  Lord  Chesterfield  wished  him  joy.  This  is 
all  I  know  for  certain ;  for  I  will  not  send  you  the  thousand  lies  of 
every  new  day. 

I  must  tell  you  how  fine  the  masquerade  of  last  night  Was.  There 
were  five  hundred  persons,,  in  the  greatest  variety  of  handsome  and 
rich  dresses  I  ever  saw,  and  all  the  jewels  of  London — and  London 
has  some !  There  were  dozens  of  ugly  Queens  of  Scots,  of  which  I 
will  only  name  to  you  the  eldest  Miss  Shadwell !  The  Princess  of 
Wales  was  one,  covered  with  diamonds,  but  did  not  take  off  her  mask: 
none  of  the  Royalties  did,  but  every  body  else.  Lady  Conway*  was 
a  charming  Mary  Stuart :  Lord  and  Lady  Euston,  man  and  woman 
huzzars.  But  the  two  finest  and  most  charming  masks  were  their 
Graces  of  Richmond,®  like  Harry  the  Eighth  and  Jane  Seymour :  ex- 
cessively rich,  and  both  so  handsome !  Here  is  a  nephew  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  was  in  armour,  and  his  governor,  a  most  admirable 
Quixote.  There  were  quantities  of  pretty  Vandykes,  and  all  kinds  of 
old  pictures  walked  out  of  their  frames.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  and  would  have  looked  like  the  day  of  judgment,  if 
tradition  did  not  persuade  us  that  we  are  all  to  meet  naked,  and  if 
something  else  did  not  tell  us  that  we  shall  not  meet  then  with  quite 

the  PriocefH  did :.  showed  no  other  mark  of  regard.  All  the  courtiers  went  the  samA  day 
to  Carlton  House.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (Dr.  Benson)  and  I  went  thither.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  civil  to  us  hoth."    Seeker  MS, — E. 

*  Charles  Spencer  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  succeeded  to  that  title  on  the  death  of 
his  aunt,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  1733. — D. 

^  Sir  Georffe  Lyttelton,  afterwards  created  Lord  Lyttelton.  Miss  Fortescue  was  hi« 
first  wife,  and  mother  of  Thomas,  called  the  wicked  Lord  Lyttelton.  She  died  in  child, 
bed  in  1747,  and  Lord  Ljrttelton  honoured  her  memory  with  the  well-known  Monody 
which  was  so  unfeelingly  parodied  by  Smollett. — D.  [Under  the  title  of  an  ^  Ode  on  the 
Death  ofmy  Grandmc^er."] 

^  Henry  Bowes  Howard,  fourth  Earl  of  Berkshire.  He  succeeded,  in  1745,  as  eleventh 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  on  the  death,  without  issue,  of  Henry,  tenth  earl.    He  died  in  1757. — D, 

<i  Lady  Isabella  Fitzroy,  youngest  daughter  of  the  buke  of  Grafton,  and  wife  of  Francis 
.  Seymour,  Lord  Conway,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hertford. 

*  Charles  Lenox,  Duke  of  Richmond,  master  <^  the  horse,  and  Sarah  Cadogan,  his 
4uche88.    He  died  in  1750,  and  she  in  the  year  following. 
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so  much  indifference,  nor  thinking  quite  so  much  of  the  becoming.  My 
dress  was  an  Aurungzebe:  but  of  all  extravagant  figures  commend 
me  to  our  friend  the  Countess  1*  She  and  my  lord  trudged  in  like 
pilgrims  with  vast  staff's  in  their  hands  ;  and  she  was  so  heated,  that 
you  would  have  thought  her  pilgrimage  had  been,  like  Pantagruel's 
voyage,  to  the  Oracle  of  the  Bottle  !  Lady  Sophia  was  in  a  Spanish 
dress — so  was  Lord  Lincoln ;  not,  to  be  sure,  by  design,  but  so  it 
happened.  When  the  King  came  in,  the  Faussans**  were  there,  and 
danced  an  entree.  At  the  masquerade  the  King  sat  by  Mrs,  Selwyn, 
and  with  tears  told  her,  that  "  the  Whigs  should  find  he  loved  them, 
as  he  had  the  poor  man  that  was  gone  1**  He  had  sworn  that  he 
would  not  speak  to  the  Prince  at  their  meeting,  but  was  prevailed  on. 

I  received  your  letter  by  Holland,  and  the  paper  about  the  Spaniards. 
By  this  time  you  vrill  conceive  that  I  can  speak  of  nothing  to  any 
purpose,  for  Sir  R.  does  not  meddle  in  the  least  with  business. 

As  to  the  Sibyl,  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to  him  ;  I  still  am  for  the 
other.  Except  that,  he  will  not  care,  I  believe,  to  buy  more  pictures, 
having  now  so  many  more  than  he  has  room  for  at  Houghton ;  and 
he  will  have  but  a  small  house  in  town  when  we  leave  this.  But  you 
must  thank  the  dear  Chutes  for  their  new  offers ;  the  obligations  are 
too  great,  but  I  am  most  sensible  to  their  goodness,  and,  were  I  not 
so  excessively  tired  now,  would  write  to  them.  I  cannot  add  a  word 
more,  but  to  think  of  the  Princess  :*  "  Comment !  vous  avez  done  des 
enfans !"  You  see  how  nature  sometimes  breaks  out,  in  spite  of  reli- 
gion and  prudery,  grandeur  and  pride,  delicacy  and  epuisements! 
Good  night  ?   ' 

Yours  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Feb.  25, 1743. 

I  AM  impatient  to  hear  that  you  have  received  my  first  account  of 
the  change ;  as  to  be  sure  you  are  now  for  every  post  This  last 
week  has  not  produced  many  new  events.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  got  the  measles,^  so  there  has  been  but  little  incense  offered  up  to 
him :  his  brother  of  Saxe-Gotha  has  got  them  too.  When  the  PWn- 
cess  went  to  St  James's,  she  fell  at  the  King's  feet  and  struggled  to 
kiss  his  hand,  and  burst  into  tears.  At  the  Norfolk  masquerade  she 
was  vastly  bejewelled ;  Frankz  had  lent  her  forty  thousand  pounds' 
worth,  and  refused  to  be  paid  for  the  hire,  only  desiring  that  she 
would  tell  whose  they  were.  All  this  is  nothing,  but  to  introduce  one 
of  Madame  de  Pomfret's  ingenuities,  who,  being  dressed  like  a  pilgrim, 
told  the  Princess,  that  she  had  taken  her  for  the  Lady  of  Loreto. 

"  The  Gountess  of  Pomfret  ^  Two  celebrated  comic  dancers. 

^  Princess  Craon,  so  often  mentioned  in  these  letters. — D. 

*  **Febniary  21.  Prince  taken  ill  of  the  measles.  The  King  sent  no  message  to  him 
in  his  iUness."    Seeker  MS.-^K 
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But  you  will  wish  for  politics  now,  more  than  for  histories  of  mas- 
querade?, though  this  last  has  taken  up  people's  thoughts  full  as  much. 
The  House  met  last  Thursday,  and  voted  the  army  without  a  division: 
Shippen*  alone,  unchanged,  opposed  it.  They  have  since  been  busied 
on  elections,  turning  out  our  friends  and  voting  in  their  own«  almost 
without  opposition.  The  chief  affair  has  been  the  Denbighshire  elec- 
tion, on  the  petition  of  Sir  Watkyn  Williams.  They  have  voted  him 
into  parliament  and  the  high-sheriff  into  Newgate.  Murray''  was 
most  eloquent :  Lloyd,*"  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  no  bad  one, 
said,  (for  I  go  constantly,  though  I  do  not  stay  long,  but  "  leave  the 
dead  to  bury  their  dead,")  that  it  was  objected  to  the  sheriff,  that  he  was 
related  to  the  sitting  member ;  but,  indeed,  in  that  country  (Wales)  it 
would  be  difficult  not  to  be  related.  Yesterday  we  had  another  hear- 
ing of  the  petition  of  the  Merchants,  when  Sir  Robert  Godschall 
shone  brighter  than  even  his  usual.  There  was  a  copy  of  a  letter 
produced,  the  original  having  been  lost :  he  asked  whether  the  copy 
nad  been  taken  before  the  original  was  lost,  or  after ! 

Next  week  they  commence  their  prosecutions,  which  they  will 
introduce  by  voting  a  committee  to  inquire  into  all  the  offices :  Sir 
William  Yonge  is  to  be  added  to  the  impeachments,  but  the  chief 
whom  they  wish  to  punish  is  my  uncle.*  He  is  the  more  to  be  pitied, 
because  nobody  will  pity  him.  They  are  not  fond  of  a  formal  mes- 
sage which  the  States  General  have  sent  to  Sir  Robert,  "  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  new  honour,  and  to  condole  with  him  on  being  out 
of  the  ministry,  which  will  be  so  detrimental  to  Europe !" 

The  third  augmentation  in  Holland  is  confirmed,  and  that  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  is  chosen  generallissimo,  which  makes  it  believed  that  his 
Grace  of  Argyll  will  not  go  over,  but  that  we  shall  certainly  have  a 
war  with  France  in  the  spring.  Argyll  has  got  the  Ordnance  re- 
stored to  him,  and  they  wanted  to  give  him  his  regiment ;  to  which 
end  Lord  Hertford"  was  desired  to  resign  it,  with  the  offer  of  his  old 
troop  again.  He  said  he  had  received  the  regiment  from  the  King; 
if  his  Maiesty  pleased  to  take  it  back,  he  might,  but  he  did  not  know 
why  he  should  resign  it.  '  Since  that,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King, 
and  sent  it  by  his  son,  Lord  Beauchamp,  resigning  his  regiment,  his 
government,  and  his  wife's  pension,  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
late  Queen. 

No  more  changes  are  made  yet  They  have  offered  the  Admiralty 
to  Sir  Charles  Wager  again,  but  he  refused  it :  he  said,  he  heard  that 
he  was  an  old  woman,  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  good  old 
women  could  do  any  where. 

A  comet  has  appeared  here  for  two  nights,  which,  you  know,  is 

^  William  Shippen,  a  celebrated  Jacobite.  Sir  R.  Walpole  said  that  he  was  the  only 
man  whose  price  he  did  not  know.    [See  anti^  p.  194.] 

^  William  Murray,  Mr.  Pope's  friend,  afterwards  Solicitor,  and  then  Attomey-^renenL 

^  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Murray,  in  1754,  as  Sdicitor-generaL 

*>  Horace  Walpole,  brother  of  Sir  Robert 

•  Al^mon  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  eldest  son  of  Charles,  called  tho  proud  Duke 
of  Somerset,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that  title,  and  was  the  last  Duke  of  Somerset  of  that 
branch ;  his  son,  who  is  here  mentioned,  having  died  before  him. — J), 
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lucky  eDOugh  at  this  time,  and  a  pretty  ingredient  for  makipg  pro- 
phecies. 

These  are  aH  the  news.  I  receive  your  letters  regularly,  and  hope 
yon  receive  mine  so :  I  never  miss  one  week.  Adieu !  my  dearest 
child  !  I  am  perfectly  well ;  tell  me  always  that  you  are.  Are  the 
good  Chutes  still  at  Florence  ?  My  best  love  to  them,  and  services 
to  all. 

Here  are  some  new  Lines  much  in  vogue  :* 

1741. 

• 

Unhappv  England,  itill  in  forty^me^ 

By  Scotland  art  thou  doom*d  to  be  undone ! 

But  Scotland  now,  to  strike  alone  afraid. 

Galls  in  her  worthy  sister  Cornwall V  aid; 

And  these  two  common  Strumpets^  hand  in  hand. 

Walk  forth,  and  preach  up  virtue  through  the  land ; 

Start  at  corruption,  at  a  bribe  turn  pale. 

Shudder  at  pensions,  and  at  placemen  raiL 

Peace,  peace !  ye  wretched  hypocrites ;  or  rather 

With  Job,  say  to  Corruption,  *♦  Thou'rt  our  Father." 

But  how  will  Walpole  justify  his  fate  7 
He  trusted  Islay,<>  till  it  was  too  late. 
Where  were  those  parts !  where  was  that  piercing  mind ! 
That  judgment,  anid  that  knowledge  of  mankind ! 
To  trust  a  Traitor  that  he  knew  so  well ! 
(Strange  truth !  betray'd,  but  not  deceived,  he  fell !) 
He  knew  his  heart  was,  like  his  aspect,  vile ; 
Knew  him  the  tool,  and  Brother  of  Argyll! 
Yet  to  his  hands  his  power  and  hopes  gave  up ; 
And  though  he  saw  *twas  poison,  drank  the  cup ! 
Trusted  to  one  he  never  could  think  true, 
And  perish*d  by  a  villain  that  he  knew. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  March  3d,  1743. 

I  AM  obliged  to  write  to  you  to-day,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  have 
a  moment  to-morrow ;  ihey  are  to  make  their  motion  for  a  secret 
committee  to  examine  into  the  late  administration.  We  are  to  oppose 
it  strongly,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  since  the  change,  they  have  beat 
us  on  no  division  under  a  majority  of  forty.     This  last  week  has  pro- 

*  These  Lines  were  written  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams.  [And  are  published 
in  the  edition  of  his  works,  in  three  volumes,  12mo.] 

^  Alluding  to  the  Grand  Rebellion  against  Charles  the  First 

^  The  Parliament  which  overthrew  Sir  R.  W.  was  carried  against  him  by  his  losing 
the  majority  of  the  Scotch  and  Cornish  boroughs;  the  latter  managed  by  Lord  Falmouth 
and  Thomas  Pitt 

^  Ardiibald  Campbell,  Earl  of  Islay,  brother  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  (though  then  openly  at  variance)  he  was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  Sir  R. 
W.  and  to  have  lei  the  Opposition  succeed  in  the  Scotch  elections,  which  were  trusted  to 
haa  management  It  must  be  observed,  that  Sir  R.  W.  would  never  allow  that  he  beUeved 
himself  betrayed  by  Lord  Islay. 

VOL.  I.  20 
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duced  no  new  novelties ;  bis  Royal  Highness  has  been  shut  up  with 
the  measles,  of  which  he  was  near  dying,  by  eating  China  oranges. 

We  are  to  send  sixteen  thousand  men  into  Flanders  in  the  spring, 
under  his  Grace  of  Argyll ;  they  talk  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Lord  Albemarle  to  command  under  him.  Lord  Cadogan*  is  just 
dead,  so  there  is  another  regiment  vacant :  they  design  Lord  Dela- 
war's  for  Westmoreland  ;**  so  now  Sir  Francis  Dashwood*  will  grow 
as  fond  of  the  King  again  as  he  used  to  be — or  as  he  has  hated  him 
since. 

We  have  at  last  finished  the  Merchants'  petition,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Leonidas  ;**  the  greatest  coxcomb  and 
the  greatest  oaf  that  ever  met  in  blank  verse  or  prose.  I  told  you  the 
former's  question  about  the  copy  of  a  letter  taken  after  the  original 
was  lost.  They  have  got  a  new  story  of  him  ;  that  hearing  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  had  the  smalUpox  twice  and  died  of  it,  he  asked,  if 
he  died  the  first  time  or  the  second — if  this  is  made  for  him,  it  is  at 
least  quite  in  his  style.  After  sQmming  up  the  evidence  (in  doing 
which,  Mr.  Glover  literally  drank  several  times  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  a  glass  of  water  that  stood  by  him,)  Sir  John  Barnard  moved  to 
vote,  that  there  had  been  great  neglect  in  the  protection  of  the  trade, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  nation. 
He  said  he  did  not  mean  to  charge  the  Admiralty  particularly,  for 
then  particular  persons  must  have  had  particular  days  assigned  to  be 
heard  in  tlieir  own  defence,  which  woukl  take  up  too  much  time,  as 
loe  are  noto  going  to  niahe  inquiries  of  a  much  higher  nature*  Mr. 
Pelham  was  for  leaving  out  the  last  words.  Mr.  Doddington  rose, 
and  in  a  set  speech  declared  that  the  motion  was  levelled  at  a  par- 
ticular person,  who  had  so  usurped  all  authority,  that  all  inferior 
ofllices  were  obliged  to  submit  to  his  will,  and  so  either  bend  and  bow, 
or  be  broken :  but  that  he  hoped  the  steps  we  were  now  going  to  take, 
would  make  the  oflice  of  first  minister  so  dangerous  a  post,  that  no- 
body would  care  to  accept  it  for  the  future.  Do  but  think  of  this 
fellow,  who  has  so  lost  all  character,  and  made  himself  so  odious  to 
both  King  and  Prince,  by  his  alternate  flatteries,  changes,  oppositions, 
and  changes  of  flatteries  and  oppositions,  that  he  can  never  expect 
what  he  has  so  much  courted  by  all  methods, — think  of  his  talking  of 

*  Charlei,  Lord  CadcM^an,  of  Oakley,  to  which  title  he  aacoeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  William,  Earl  Cadogan,  who  was  one  g^  the  meet  distin^ahed  **of  Maxl^ 
boroa|^h*9  captains.**  Charles,  Lord  Cadojran,  did  not  die  at  the  period  when  this  letter 
was  written.    On  Uie  contrary,  he  li^ed,  tiU  the  year  1776. — D. 

^  John,  seventh  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  He  built  the  Palladian  Villa  of  Merewoith,  in 
Kent,  which  is  a  nearly  exact  copy  of  the  celebrated  Villa  Capra,  near  Vieenxa.  He  cbed 
in  1762.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  sacoeeded,  on  his  decease,  to  the  barony  in  fee  of  Le 
Despencer. — D. 

^  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  had  gone  violenUy  into 
Opposition,  on  that  lord*s  losing  his  regiment. 

^Mr.  Glover.  (Walpole  always  depreciates  Glover;  but  his  conduct,  upon  the  ocos. 
sion  referred  to  in  the  text,  displayed  considerable  ability. — D.)  [His  speech  upon  this 
occasion  was  aflrrwards  published  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  M  short  Account  of  tlie  late 
Application  to  Parliament,  made  br  the  Merchants  of  London,  upon  tlie  Neglect  of  their 
Trade ;  with  the  Substance  thereof,  ae  summed  up  by  Mr.  Glover.**] 
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making  it  dangerous  for  any  one  else  to  accept  the  first  ministership! 
Should  such  a  period  ever  arrive,  he  would  accept  it  with  joy — the 
only  chance  he  can  ever  have  for  it !  But  sure,  never  was  impudence 
more  put  lo  shame!  The  whole  debate  turned  upon  him.  Lord 
Doneraile'  (who,  by  the  way,  has  produced  blossoms  of  Doddington 
like  fruit,  and  consequently  is  the  fitter  scourge  for  him)  stood  up  and 
said,  he  did  not  know  what  that  gentleman  meant;  that  he  himself 
was  as  willing  to  bring  all  offenders  to  justice  as  any  man ;  but  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  confine  punishment  to  those  who  had  been  em- 
ployed only  at  the  end  of  the  last  ministry,  but  proposed  to  extend  it 
to  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  it,  and  wished  that  that  gentleman 
would  speak  with  more  lenity  of  an  administration,  in  which  he  him- 
self had  been  concerned  for  so  many  years.  Winnington  said,  he 
did  not  know  what  Mr.  Doddington  had  meant,  by  either  bending  or 
being  broken ;  that  he  knew  some  who  had  been  broken^  though  they 
had  boioed  and  bended.  Waller  defended  Doddington,  and  said,  if  he 
was  guilty,  at  least  Mr.  Winnington  was  so  too ;  on  which  Pox  rose 
up,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  said,  he  never  wished  to  have 
such  a  friend,  as  could  only  excuse  him  by  bringing  in  another  for 
equal  share  of  his  guilt  Sir  John  Cotton  replied  ;  he  did  not  wonder 
that  Mr.  Fox  (who  had  spoken  with  great  warmth)  was  angry  at 
hearing  his  friend  in  place^  compared  to  one  otU  of  place.  Do  but 
figure  how  Doddington  must  have  looked  and  felt  during  such  dia- 
logues 1  In  short,  it  ended  in  Mr.  Pultney's  rising,  and  saying,  he 
could  not  be  against  the  latter  words,  as  he  thought  the  former  part 
of  the  motion  had  been  proved  ;  and  wished  both  parties  would  join 
in  carrying  on  the  war  vigorously,  or  in  procuring  a  good  peace, 
rather  than  in  ripping  open  old  sores,  and  continuing  the  heats  and 
violences  of  parties.  We  came  to  no  division — for  we  should  have 
lost  it  by  too  many. 

Thunday  erening. 

I  had  written  all  the  former  part  of  my  letter,  only  reserving  room 
to  tell  you,  that  they  had  carried  the  secret  committee— but  it  is  put 
oflT  till  next  Tuesday.  To-day  we  had  nothing  but  the  giving  up  the 
Heydon  election,  when  Mr.  Pultney  had  an  opportunit v  (as  Mr.  Chute 
and  Mr.  Robinson  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  defend  a  cause  which 
they  could  not  carry)  to  declaim  upon  corruption :  had  it  come  to  a 
trial,  there  were  eighteen  witnesses  ready  to  swear  positive  bribery 
against  Mr.  Pultney.  I  would  write  to  Mr.  Chute,  and  thank  him 
for  his  letter  which  you  sent  me,  but  I  am  so  out  of  humour  at  his 
brother's  losing  his  seat,  that  I  cannot  speak  civilly  even  to  him  to- 
day. 

It  is  said,  that  my  Lord's  Grace  of  Argyll  has  carried  his  great 
point  of  the  Broad  Bottom — as  I  suppose  you  will  hear  by  rejoicings 

*  Axlhar  Mohun  St  Leger,  third  Viscount  Doneraile,  in  Ireland,  of  the  first  creation. 
He  was  at  this  time  meml^r  for  Winchilseii,  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  in  1747,  and  died  at  Lisbon  in  1749^D. 
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from  Rome.  The  new  Admiralty  is  named ;  at  the  head  is  to  be 
Lord  Winchelsea,  with  Lord  Granard,'  Mr.  Cockbum,  his  Grace's 
friend,  Dr.  Lee,  the  chairman,  Lord  Vere  Beauclerc  ;^  one  of  the  old 
set,  by  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  the  connexion  of  Lady 
Betty  Germain,  whose  niece  Lord  Vere  married ;  and  two  Tories, 
Sir  John  Hind  Cotton  and  Will.  Chetwynd,'  an  agent  of  Bolingbroke^s 
— all  this  is  not  declared  yet,  but  is  believed. 

This  great  Duke  has  named  his  four  aid-de-camps — Lord  Charles 
Hay ;  George  Stanhope,  brother  of  Earl  Stanhope ;  Dick  Lytteltoa, 
who  was  page ;  and  a  Campbell.  Lord  Cadogan  is  not  dead,  but  has 
been  given  over. 

We  are  rejoicing  over  the  great  success  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary's 
arms,  and  the  nuniber  of  blows  and  thwarts  which  the  French  have 
received.  It  is  a  prosperous  season  for  our  new  popular  generals  to 
grow  glorious ! 

But,  to  have  done  with  politics.  Old  Marlborough  has  at  last  pub- 
lished her  Memoirs ;  they  are  digested  by  one  Hooke,**  who  wrote  a 
Roman  history ;  but  from  her  materials,  which  are  so  womanish^ 
that  I  am  sure  the  man  might  sooner  have  made  a  gown  and  petti- 
coat with  them.  There  are  some  choice  letters  from  Queen  Anne, 
little  inferior  in  the  fulsome  to  those  from  King  James  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Lord  Oxford's*  famous  sale  begins  next  Monday,  where  there  is  as 
much  rubbish  of  another  kind  as  in  her  grace's  history.  Feather 
bonnets  presented  by  the  Americans  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  elks'-homs 
converted  into  caudle-cups;  true  copies  of  original  pictures  that  never 
existed ;  presents  to  himself  from  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  particulariy 
forty  volumes  of  prints  of  illustrious  English  personages;  which  col- 
lection  is  collected  from  frontispieces  to  godly  books,  bibles  and 

*  George  Forbes,  third  Earl  of  Granard  in  Ireland  ;  an  admiral,  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  OonmionB. — D. 

^  Third  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  St  Albans,  created  in  1750  Lord  Vere  of  Hanworth 
in  Middlesex.  He  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  line  of  the  St  Albans  ftmily. 
His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Chamber^,  E^.  of  Hanworth,  by 
Lady  Mary  Berkeley,  the  sister  of  Lady  Betty  Germain. — D. 

c  William  Richard  Chetwynd,  second  brother  of  the  first  viscount  of  that  name ;  mem- 
ber of  parliament  successively  for  Stafford  and  Plymouth.  He  had  been  envoy  at  Genoa, 
and  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  finally  succeeded  his  two  elder  brothers  as  third 
Viscount  Chetwynd,  in  1 767. — D.  [He  was  familiarly  qdled  **  Black  Will,*'  and  some* 
times  **  Oroonoka  Chetwynd,**  from  his  dark  complexion.    He  died  in  1770.] 

<^  Nathaniel  Hooke,  a  laborious  compiler,  but  a  very  bad  writer.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  ffave  him  5000Z.  for  the  services  he  rendered  her,  in  the  com. 
position  and  publication  of  her  apology.  She,  however,  afterwards  quarrelled  with  him, 
because  she  said  he  tried  to  convert  her  to  Popery.  Hooke  was  himself  of  that  religion, 
and  was  also  a  Quietist,  and  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Fenelon.  It  was  Hooke  who 
brought  a  Catholic  priest  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  Pope ;  a  proceeding  which  excited 
such  bitter  indignation  in  the  infidel  Bolingbroke.  Hooke  died  July  19,  1763.  [When 
Hooke  asked  Pope,  **  whether  he  should  not  send  for  a  priest,  the  dying  poet  replied, '  I 
do  not  suppose  that  is  essential,  but  it  will  look  right*  '* — J^nce,  p.  322.] . 

*  Edward  Harley,  second  Earl  of  Oxford  and  ^u-l  Mortimer,  only  son  of  the  minister. 
He  was  a  ffreat  and  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  learned  men,  and  completed  the 
valuable  coUection  of  manuscripts  commenced  by  his  father,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  married  the  great  Cavendish  heiress.  Lady  Henrietta  Cavendish  HoUea, 
daughter  of  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  died  June  16,  1741.— D. 
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poems;  head-pieces  and  tail-pieces  to  Waller's  works;  views  of  King 
Charles's  sufferings ;  tops  of  ballads ;  particularly  earthly  crowns  for 
heavenly  ones,  and  streams  of  glory.  There  are  few  good  pictures, 
for  the  miniatures  are  not  to  be  sold,  nor  the  manuscripts ;  the  books 
not  till  next  year.  There  are  a  few  fine  bronzes,  and  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  English  coins. 

We  have  got  another  opera,'  which  is  liked.  There  was  to  have  been 
a  vast  elephant,  but  the  just  directors,  designing  to  give  the  audience 
the  full  weight  of  one  for  their  money,  made  it  so  heavy  that  at  the 
prava  it  broke  through  the  stage.  It  was  to  have  carried  twenty 
soldiers,  with  Monticelli  on  a  throne  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  new 
subscription  be^un  for  next  year,  thirty  subscribers  at  two  hundred 
pounds  each.  W  ould  you  believe  that  I  am  one  1  You  need  not 
believe  it  quite,  for  I  am  but  half  an  one ;  Mr.  Conway  and  I  take  a 
share  between  us.  We  keep  Monticelli  and  Amorevoli,  and  to  please 
Lord  Middlesex,  that  odious  Muscovita;  but  shall  discard  Mr. 
Vaneschi.  We  are  to  have  the  Barberina  and  the  two  Faussans ; 
so,  at  least,  the  singers  and  dancers  will  be  equal  to  any  thing  in 
Europe. 

Our  earl  is  still  at  Richmond :  I  have  not  been  there  yet ;  I  shall 
go  once  or  twice ;  for  however  little  inclination  I  have  to  it,  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  grow  cool  just  now.  You  know  I  am  above  such 
dirtiness,  and  you  are  sensible  that  my  coolness  is  of  much  longer 
standing.  Your  sister**  is  with  mine  at  the  Park ;  they  came  to  town 
last  Tuesday  for  the  opera,  and  returned  next  day.  After  supper,  I 
prevailed  on  your  sister  to  sing,  and  though  I  had  heard  her  before,  I 
thought  I  never  heard  any  thing  beyond  it ;  there  is  a  sweetness  in 
her  voice  equal  to  Cuzzoni's,  with  a  better  manner. 

I  was  last  week  at  the  masquerade,  dressed  like  an  old  woman, 
and  passed  for  a  good  mask.  I  took  the  English  liberty  of  teasing 
whomever  I  pleased,  particularly  old  Churchill.  I  told  him  I  was 
quite  ashamed  of  being  there  till  I  met  him,  but  was  quite  comforted 
with  finding  one  person  in  the  room  older  than  myself.  The  Duke,"" 
who  had  been  told  who  I  was,  came  up  and  said, ''  Je  connois  cette 
poitrine."  I  took  him  for  some  Templar,  and  replied,  "  Vous !  vous 
ne  connoissez  que  des  poitrines  qui  sent  bien  plus  usdes."  It  was 
unluckily  pat  The  next  nisht,  at  the  drawing-room,  he  asked  me, 
very  ^ood-humouredly,  if  I  knew  who  was  the  old  woman  that  had 
teased  every  body  at  the  masquerade.  We  were  laughing  so  much 
at  this,  that  the  King  crossed  the  room  to  Lady  Hervey,  who  was 
with  us,  and  said,  **  What  are  those  boys  laughing  at  so  f"  She  told 
him,  and  that  I  had  said  I  was  so  awkward  at  undressing  myself,  that 
I  had  stood  for  an  hour  in  my  stays  and  under-petticoat  before  my 
footman.  My  thanks  to  Madame  Grifoni.  I  cannot  write  more  now, 
as  I  must  not  make  my  letter  too  big,  when  it  appears  at  the  secre- 

*  By  Bonnello,  and  called  **  Scipione  in  Cartagine.** — E. 

^  MaiT  Mann,  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Foote. 

<"  Of  ComberlMid.    [William  Ansrustaa,  third  nn  of  George  II.] 
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tary's  office  now.  As  to  my  sister,  I  am  sure  Sir  Robert  would 
never  have  accepted  Prince  Craon's  ofier^  who  now,  I  suppose,  would 
not  be  eager  to  repeat  it. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

March  10, 1742. 

I  WILL  not  work  you  up  into  a  fright  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
putting  you  out  of  it,  but  will  tell  you  at  once  that  we  have  gained 
the  greatest  victory  !  I  don't  mean  in  the  person  of  Admiral  Vernon, 
nor  of  Admiral  Haddock ;  no.  nor  in  that  of  his  Grace  of  Argyll.  By 
tec,  I  don't  mean  m?c,  England,  but  we,  literally  toe;  not  you  and  I,  but 
toe,  the  House  of  Orford.  The  certainty  that  the  Opposition  (or  rather 
the  Coalition,  for  that  is  the  new  name  they  have  taken)  had  of  carry- 
ing every  point  they  wished,  made  them,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts, 
declare  that  they  would  move  for  the  Secret  Committee  yesterday 
(Tuesday),  and  next  Friday  would  name  the  list,  by  which  day  they 
should  have  Mr.  Sandys  from  his  re-election.  It  was,  however, 
expected  to  be  put  off,  as  Mr.  Pultney  could  not  attend  the  House ; 
his  only  daughter  was  dying — they  say  she  is  dead.*  But  an  affair  of 
consequence  to  them,  and  indeed  to  the  nation  in  general,  roused  all 
their  rage,  and  drove  them  to  determine  on  the  last  violences.  I  told 
you  in  py  last,  that  the  new  Admiralty  was  named,  with  a  mixture 
of  Tories ;  that  is,  it  was  named  by  my  Lord  of  Argyll ;  but  the 
King  flatly  put  his  negative  on  Sir  John  Cotton.  They  said  he  was 
no  Tory  now,  (and,  in  truth,  he  yesterday  in  the  House  professed 
himself  a  Whig,)  and  that  there  were  no  Tories  left  in  the  nation. 
The  King  replied,  "  that  might  be;  but  he  was  determined  to  stand  by 
those  who  had  set  him  and  his  family  upon  the  throne."  This  refusal 
enraged  them  so  much,  that  they  declared  they  would  force  him,  not 
only  to  turn  out  all  the  old  ministry,  but  the  new  too,  if  he  wished  to 
save  Sir  R.  and  others  of  his  friends ;  and  that,  as  they  supposed  he 
designed  to  get  the  great  bills  passed,  and  then  prorogue  the  Parlia- 
ment, they  were  determined  to  keep  back  some  of  the  chief  bills,  and 
sit  all  the  summer,  examining  into  the  late  administration.  Accord- 
ingly, yesterday,  in  a  most  full  house,  Lord  Limerick''  (who,  last 
year,  seconded  the  famous  motion*)  moved  for  a  committee  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  was  seconded  by  Sir 
John  St.  Aubin.'  In  short,  (for  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  the  debate 
at  length,)  we  divided,  between  eight  and  nine,  when  there  was  not 

*  The  jonxDff  l%dj  died  on  the  preceding  enmng.  She  wbb  in  her  fbiuteenUi  year. — E. 
^  Wilham  Hamilton,  Lord  Viaoount  Limerick.  (According  to  the  peerages.  Lord 
Limerick*8  Christian  name  was  James,  and  not  William, — D.) 

«  For  removing  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

<i  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  of  Clowance  in  Cornwall,  third  baronet  of  that  ftmily.— D.  [He 
died  in  1744.] 
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a  man  of  our  party  that  did  not  expect  to  lose  it  by  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty,  but,  to  our  great  amazement,  and  their  as  great  confusion, 
we  threw  out  the  motion,  by  a  majority  of  244  against  242/  Was 
there  ever  a  more  surprising  event?  a  disgraced  minister,  by  his. per- 
sonal interest,  to  have  a  majority  to  defend  him  even  from  inquiry ! 
What  was  ridiculous,  the  very  man  who  seconded  the  motion  hap- 
pened to  be  shut  out  at  the  division ;  but  there  was  one  on  our  side 
shut  out  too. 

I  don't  know  what  violent  step  they  will  take  next;  it  must  be  by 
surprise,  for  when  they  could  not  carry  this,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  any  thing  more  personal.  We  trust  that  the  danger  is 
now  past,  though  they  had  a  great  meeting  to-day  at  Doddington's,^ 
and  threaten  still.  He  was  to  have  made  the  motion,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  treatment  he  met  last  week.  Sir  John  Norris  was 
not  present ;  he  has  resigned  all  his  eniployments,  in  a  pique  for  not 
being  named  of  the  new  Admiralty.  His  old  Grace  of  Somersef^  is 
reconciled  to  his  son.  Lord  Hertford,  on  his  late  affair  of  having  the 
regiment  taken  from  him:  he  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  he  had  behaved 
like  his  son. 

My  dearest  child,  I  have  this  moment  received  a  most  unexpected 
and  most  melancholy  letter  from  you,  with  an  account  of  your  fever 
and  new  operation.  I  did  not  in  the  least  dream  of  your  having  any 
more  trouble  from  that  disorder !  are  you  never  to  be  delivered  from 
it  1  Your  letter  has  shocked  me  extremely ;  and  then  I  am  terrified 
at  the  Spaniards  passing  so  near  Florence.  If  they  should,  as  I  fear 
they  will,  stay  there,  how  inconvenient  and  terrible  it  would  be  for 
you,  now  you  are  ill !  You  tell  me,  and  my  good  Mr.  Chute  tells  me, 
.  that  you  are  out  of  all  danger,  and  much  better;  but  to  what  can  I 
trusty  when  you  have  these  continual  relapses?  The  vast  time  that 
passes  between  your  writing  and  my  receiving  your  letters,  makes 
me  flatter  myself,  that  by  now  you  are  out  of  all  pain:  but  I  am  mise- 
rable, with  finding  that  you  may  be  still  subject  to  new  torture  1  not 

*■  **  Maroh  9.  Motion  in  the  Home  of  CommoDB  fair  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into 
our  aflSiirs  for  twenty  or  twenty-one  yean.  The  Speaker  said  Ayes  had  it :  one  that  waa 
far  it  divided  the  House.  The  Noes  carried  it  hy  244  against  243.  Mr.  Sandys  at  Wor- 
cester, Mr.  Fultney^at  home— his  daughter  dyin^.  The  Prince  at  Kew.  Several  of  his 
servants,  and  several  Scotch  members,  not  at  the  House ;  nor  Lord  Winchelsea*s  brothers. 
Gibbcm,  Rushout,  Barnard  voted  for  the  committee,  but  did  not  speak.  It  is  said  that  the 
Prince  had  before  this  written  to  Lord  Carteret,  to  desire  that  Lord  Archibald  Hamittoa 
and  Lord  Baltimore  might  be  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  this  had  been  promised." 
Steker,  JMS:— E. 

b  **  Never  was  there,**  writes  Mr.  Orlebar  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elough,  **  a  greater  disap- 
pointment. Those  who  proved  the  minority,  were  so  sure  of  being  the  majority,  that  the 
great  Mr.  Dodington  harangued  in  the  lobby  those  who  went  out  at  me  division  to 
desire  them  not  to  go  away,  because  there  were  several  other  motions  to  be  made  in  con. 
sequence  of  that :  and  likewise  to  bespeak  their  attendance  at  the  Fountain,  in  order  to 
settle  the  committee.  Upon  which  Sir  George  Oxenden,  after  they  found  it  was  lost, 
whispered  a  friend  thus :  '  Suppose  we  were  to  desire  Mr.  D.  to  print  the  speeches  he  has 
just  now  made  in  the  lobby.*  *' 

«  Charles,  commonly  called  **  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset.**  An  absurd,  vain,  pom- 
pous man,  who  appears  to  have  been  also  most  harsh  and  unfeeling  to  those  who  depended 
on  him. — D. 
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all  your  courage,  which  is  amazing,  can  give  nne  any  about  you.  Bat 
how  can  you  write  to  me?  I  will  not  suffer  it — and  now,  good  Mr. 
Chute  will  write  for  you.  I  am  so  angry  at  your  writing  immediately 
after  that  dreadful  operation,  though  I  see  your  goodness  in  it,  that  I 
will  not  say  a  word  more  to  you.     All  the  rest  is  to  Mr.  Chuta 

What  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  dearest  Sir,  for  all  your  tenderness  to 
poor  Mr.  Mann  and  me  ?  as  you  have  so  much  friendship  for  him, 
you  may  conceive  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you.  How  much  do  I 
regret  not  having  had  more  opportunities  of  showing  you  my  esteem 
and  love,  before  this  new  attention  to  Mr.  Mann.  You  do  flatter  me, 
and  tell  me  he  is  recovering — may  I  trust  yout  and  don't  you  say  it, 
only  to  comfort  me  1 — Say  a  great  deal  for  me  to  Mr.  Whithed ;  he 
is  excessively  good  to  me ;  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  him.  I  am 
happy  that  you  are  so  well  yourself,  and  so  constant  to  your  fasting. 
To  reward  your  virtues,  I  will  tell  you  the  news  I  know ;  not  much, 
but  very  extraordinary.  What  would  be  the  most  extraordinary  event 
that  you  think  could  happen?  Would  not — next  to  his  becoming  a 
real  (patriot — the  Duke  of  Argyll's  resigning  be  the  most  unexpected  ? 
would  any  thing  be  more  surprising  than  his  immediately  resigning 
power  and  profit,  after  having  felt  the  want  of  them  ?  Be  that  as  it 
will,  he  literally,  actually  resigned  all  his  new  commissions  yesterday, 
because  the  King  refused  to  employ  the  Tories.'  What  part  he  will 
act  next  is  yet  to  come.  Mrs.  Boothby  said,  upon  the  occasion,  ^Mhat 
in  one  month's  time  he  had  contrived  to  please  the  whole  nation — 
the  Tories,  by  going  to  court ;  the  Whigs,  by  leaving  it." 

They  talk  much  of  impeaching  mv  father,  since  they  could  not 
committee  him;  but  as  they  could  not, )  think  they  will  scarce  be  able 
to  carry  a  more  violent  step.  However,  to  show  how  little  Tory  re- 
sentments are  feared,  the  Kine  has  named  a  new  Admiralty ;  Lord 
Winchilsea,  Admiral  Cavendish,  Mr.  Cockburn,  Dr.  Lee,  Lord  Balti- 
more, young  Trevor,^  (which  is  much  disliked,  for  he  is  of  no  conse- 
quence for  estate,  and^less  for  parts,  but  is  a  relation  of  the  Pelhams,) 
and  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton'' — to  please  his  Royal  Highness.  Some 
of  his  people  {not  the  Lytteltons  and  Pitts)  stayed  away  the  other 
night  upon  the  Secret  Committee,  and  they  think  he  will  at  last  rather 
take  his  father's  part,  than  Argyll's. 

Poor  Mr.  Pultney  has  lost  his  girl :  she  was  an  only  daughter,  and 
sensible  and  handsome.  He  has  only  a  son  left,  and,  they  say,  is 
afflicted  to  the  greatest  degree. 

I  will  say  nothing  about  old  Sarah's  Memoirs;  for,  with  some  spirit, 

*  **  March  10.  Duke  of  Argyle  resigned  his  places  to  the  King.  He  gave  for  a  reason, 
that  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  him  for  going  ambassador  to  Holland,  which  he  under, 
stood  to  be  sending  him  out  of  the  way.**    Seeker  MS. — E. 

^  The  Hon.  John  Trevor,  second  son  of  Thomas,  first  Lord  Trevor.  He  succeeded  his 
elder  brother  Thomas,  as  third  Lord  Trevor,  in  1744. — D. 

^  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  was  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Anne,  Duchess  <^ 
Hamilton,  in  her  own  right,  and  of  William,  E^l  of  Selkirk,  her  husband,  created  by 
Charles  IL  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  life.  Lord  Archibald  married  Lady  Jane  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Abercom,  and  by  her  had  three  sons;  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  Sir  William  Hamilton,  so  long  the  Britbh  envoy  at  the  court  of  Naples«-^U.   . 
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they  are  nothing  but  remnants  of  old  women's  frippery.  Good  night  I 
I  recommend  my  poor  Mr.  Mann  to  you,  and  am  yours,  most  faith* 
fully. 

P.  S.  My  dearest  child,  how  unhappy  I  shall  be,  till  I  hear  you  are 
quite  recovered ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Monday,  March  22, 1743. 
[Great  part  of  this  letter  is  loet] 

*  *  •  I  have  at  last  received  a  letter  from  you  in  answer  to  the  first 
I  wrote  you  upon  the  change  in  the  ministry.  I  hope  you  have  re- 
ceived mine  regularly  since,  that  you  may  know  all  the  consequent 
steps.  I  like  the  Pasquinades  you  sent  me,  and  think  the  Emperor's' 
letter  as  mean  as  you  do.  I  hope  his  state  will  grow  more  abject 
every  day.  It  is  amazing,  the  progress  and  success  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary's  arms!  It  is  said  to-day,  that  she  has  defeated  a  great  body 
of  the  Prussians  in  Moravia.  We  are  going  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  her  at  last.  Lord  Stair**  has  accepted  what  my  Lord  Argyll  re- 
signed, and  sets  out  ambassador  to  Holland  in  two  days;  and  after- 
wards will  have  the  command  of  the  troops  that  are  to  be  sent  into 
Flanders.  I  am  sorry  I  must  send  away  this  to-night,  without  being 
able  to  tell  you  the  event  of  to-morrow ;  but  I  will  let  you  know  it  on 
Thursday,  if  I  write  but  two  lines.  You  have  no  notion  how  I  laughed 
at  Mrs.  Goldsworthy's  "  talking  from  hand'to  mouth."*  How  happy 
I  am  that  you  have  Mr.  Chute  still  with  you ;  you  would  have  been 
distracted  else  with  that  simple  woman ;  for  fools  prey  upon  one  when 
one  has  no  companion  to  laugh  them  ofE 

I  shall  say  every  thing  that  is  proper  for  you  to  the  earl,  and  shall 
take  care  about  expressing  you  to  him,  as  I  know  you  have  your 
gratitude  far  more  at  heart,  than  what  I  am  thinking  of  for  you,  I 
mean  your  stay  at  Florence.  I  have  spoken  very  warmly  to  Lord 
Lincoln  about  you,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  serve  you  to  his  power.  In- 
deed, as  all  changes  are  at  a  stop,  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  no 
thought  of  removing  you.  However,  till  I  see  the  situation  of  next 
winter,  I  cannot  be  easy  on  your  account 

I  have  made  a  few  purchases  at  Lord  Oxford's  sale ;  a  small  Van- 
dyke, in  imitation  of  Teniers ;  an  old  picture  of  the  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  young  husband ;  a  sweet 
bronze  vase  by  Fiamingo,  and  two  or  three  other  trifles.    The  things 

*■  Charles  VII.  the  Emperor  of  the  Bavarian  family.— D. 

^  John  Dalrymple,  second  Earl  of  Stair,  a  man  much  distin^isbed  both  as  a  general 
and  a  diplomatist  [He  served  with  credit  at  Dettingen ;  but,  after  that  battle,  resigned 
his  military  rank,  indignant  at  the  King*8  unjust  partiaUty  to  the  Hanoverians.  How- 
ever, on  the  rebellion  of  1 745,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  materially  assisted 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  campaign  which  ended  at  Culloden.    He  died  m  1747.] 

*■  An  ezpreBskm  of  Mr.  Chote. 
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sold  dear;  the  antiquities  and  pictures  for  about  five  thousand  pounds, 
^hich  yet,  no  doubt,  cost  him  much  more,  for  he  gave  the  most  extra- 
vagant prices.  His  coins  and  medals  are  now  selling,  and  go  still 
dearer.  Good  night !  Hovr  I  vrish  for  every  letter  to  hear  how  you 
mend! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

March  34, 1142. 

I  PROMISED  you  in  my  last  letter  to  send  you  the  event  of  yesterday.* 
It  was  not  such  as  you  would  wish,  for  on  the  division,  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  we  lost  it  by  242  against  245.  We  had  three  people  shut 
out,  so  that  a  majority  of  three^  is  so  small  that  it  is  scarce  doubted, 
but  that,  on  Friday,  when  we  ballot  for  the  twenty-one  to  form  the 
committee,  we  shall  carry  a  list  composed  of  our  people,  so  that  then 
it  will  be  better  that  we  lost  it  yesterday,  as  they  never  can  trouble 
my  Lord  Orford  more,  when  the  Secret  Committee  consists  of  his 
own  friends.  The  motion  was  made  and  seconded  by  the  same  people 
as  before :  Mr.  Pultney  had  been  desired,  but  refused,  yet  spoke  very 
warmly  for  it  He  declared,  "  that  if  they  found  any  proofs  against 
the  earl,  he  would  not  engage  in  the  prosecution;''  and  especially  pro- 
tested against  resumptions  of  grants  to  his  family,  of  which,  he  said, 
"  there  had  been  much  talk,  but  they  were  what  he  would  never  come 
into,  as  being  very  illegal  and  unjust."  The  motion  was  quite  per- 
sonal against  Lord  Orford,  singly  and  by  name,  for  his  last  ten  years 
— the  former  question  had  been  for  twenty  years,  but  as  the  rules  of 
Parliament  do  not  allow  of  repeating  any  individual  motion  in  the 
same  session  of  its  rejection,  and  as  every  evasion  is  allowed  in  this 
country,  half  the  term  was  voted  by  the  same  House  of  Commons 
that  had  refused  an  inquiry  into  the  whole ;  a  sort  of  proof  that  every 
omne  majus  does  not  conUnere  in  se  minus — but  Houses  of  Commons 
can  find  out  evasions  to  logical  axioms,  as  well  as  to  their  own  orders. 
If  they  carry  their  list,  my  lord  will  be  obliged  to  return  from 
Houghton. 

After  the  division,  Mr.  Pultney*  moved  for  an  address  to  the  King, 
to  declare  their  resolution  of  standing  by  him,  especially  in  assisting 
the  Queen  of  Hungary — but  I  believe,  after  the  loss  of  the  question, 
he  will  not  be  in  very  good  humour  with  this  address. 

I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  what  you  will  not  have  expected — ^that 

'  The  debate  in  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  on  Lord  Limerick's  motion  for  a  Secret  Com. 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  condnct  of  the  Earl  of  Orftird  during  the  hwt  ten  years  of  his 
administration. — E. 

^  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven,  the  numbers  beings  252  against  24S. 

^  This  was  much  mentioned  in  the  pamphlets  written  against  the  war,  ^ich  was  said 
to  have  been  determined  **  by  a  ^endeman's  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  a  piece  of  paper 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,"  and  the  liouae's  agreeing  to  the  motion  without  any  oonsideration. 
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a  particular  friend  of  yours  opposed  the  motion^  and  it  was  the  first 
time  he  ever  spoke.  To  keep  you  not  in  suspense,  though  you  must 
have  guessed,  it  was  220.*  As  the  speech  was  very  favourably  heard^ 
and  has  done  him  service,  I  prevailed  with  him  to  give  me  a  copy — 
here  it  is  :— 

*•  Mr.  Speaker,* — 1  have  always  thought.  Sir,  that  incapacity  and 
inexperience  must  prejudice  the  cause  they  undertake  to  defend ;  and 
it  has  been  diffidence  of  myself,  not  distrust  of  the  cause,  that  has 
hitherto  made  me  so  silent  upon  a  point  on  which  I  ought  to  have 
appeared  so  zealous. 

"  While  the  attempts  for  this  inquiry  were  made  in  general  terms, 
I  should  have  thought  it  presumption  in  me  to  stand  up  and  defend 
measures  in  which  so  many  abler  men  have  been  engaged,  and  which, 
consequently,  they  could  so  much  better  support;  but  when  the  attack 
grows  more  personal,  it  grows  my  duty  to  oppose  it  more  particularly, 
lest  I  be  suspected  of  an  ingratitude  which  my  heart  disdains.  But 
I  think,  Sir,  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  that,  unless  my  not  having 
abilities  to  defend  my  father  can  be  construed  into  a  desire  not  to 
defend  him. 

•'  My  experience.  Sir,  is  very  small ;  I  have  never  been  conversant 
in  business  and  politics,  and  have  sat  a  very  short  time  in  this  House 
— with  so  slight  a  fund,  I  must  much  mistrust  my  power  to  serve 
him — especially  as  in  the  short  time  I  have  sat  here,  I  have  seen  that 
not  his  own  knowledge,  innocence,  and  eloquence,  have  been  able  to 
protect  him  against  a  powerful  and  determined  party.  I  have  seen, 
since  his  retirement,  that  he  has  many  great  and  noble  friends,  who 
have  been  able  to  protect  him  from  farther  violence.  But,  Sir,  when 
no  repulses  can  calm  the  clamour  against  him,  no  motives  should  sway 
his  friends  from  openly  undertaking  his  defence.  When  the  King  has 
conferred  rewards  on  his  services;  when  the  Parliament  has  refused 
its  assent  to  any  inquiries  of  complaint  against  him  ;  it  is  but  main- 
taining the  King's  and  our  own  honour,  to  reject  this  motion — for  the 
repeating  which,  however,  I  cannot  think  the  authors  to  blame,  as  I 
supppse  now  they  have  turned  him  out,  they  are  willing  to  inquire 
whether  they  had  any  reason  to  do  so. 

**  I  shall  say  no  more.  Sir,  but  leave  the  material  part  of  this  defence 
to  the  impartiality,  candour,  and  credit  of  men  who  are  no  ways 
dependent  on  him.  He  has  already  found  that  defence.  Sir,  and  I 
hope  he  always  will !  It  is  to  their  authority  I  trust — and  to  me,  it 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  innocence,  that  for  twenty  years  together,  no 
crime  could  be  solemnly  alleged  against  him ;  and  since  his  dismis- 
sion, he  has  seen  a  majority  rise  up  to  defend  his  character  in  that 
very  House  of  Commons  in  which  a  majority  had  overturned  his 
power.  As,  therefore.  Sir,  I  must  think  him  innocent,  T  stand  up  to 
protect  him  from  injustice — had  he  been  accused,  I  should  not  have 

*  The  author  of  these  letters. 

^  There  is  a  fictitious  speech  printed  for  this  in  several  Majiraxines  of  that  time,  but 
which  does  not  contain  one  sentence  of  the  true  one. 
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given  the  House  this  trouble :  but  I  think,  Sir,  that  the  precedent  of 
what  was  done  upon  this  question  a  few  days  ago,  is  a  sufficient  reason, 
if  I  had  no  other,  for  me  to  give  my  negative  now." 

William  Pitt,  some  time  after,  in  the  debate,  said,  how  very  com- 
mendable it  was  in  him  to  have  made  the  above  speech,  which  must 
have  made  an  impression  upon  the  House;  but  if  it  was  becoming  in 
him  to  remember  that  he  was  the  child  of  the  accused,  that  the  House 
ought  to  remember  too  that  they  are  the  children  of  their  country. 
It  was  a  great  compliment  from  him,  and  very  artful  too.* 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  my  last,  that  one  of  our  men-of-war,  com- 
manded by  Lord  BamfTe,^  a  Scotchman,  has  taken  another  register 
ship,  of  immense  value. 

You  will  laugh  at  a  comical  thing  that  happened  the  other  day  to 
Lord  Lincoln.  He  sent  the  Duke  of  Richmond  word  that  he  would 
dine  with  him  in  the  country,  and  if  he  would  give  him  leave,  would 
bring  Lord  Bury  with  him.  It  happens  that  Lord  Bury  is  nothing  less 
than  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  nephew.^  The  Duke,  very  properly, 
sent  him  word  back,  that  Lord  Bury  might  bring  him,  if  he  pleased. 

I  have  been  plagued  all  this  morning  with  that  oaf  of  unlicked 
antiquity,  Prideaux,*^  and  his  great  boy.  He  talked  through  all  Italy, 
and  every  thing  in  all  Italy.  Upon  mentioning  Stosch,  I  asked  if  he 
had  seen  his  collection.  He  replied,  very  few  of  his  things,  for  he 
did  not  like  his  company ;  that  he  never  heard  so  much  heathenish 
talk  in  his  days.  L  inquired  what  it  was,  and  found  that  Stosch  had 
one  day  said  before  him,  "  that  the  soul  was  only  a  little  glue."  I 
laughed  so  much  that  he  walked  off;  I  suppose,  thinking  that  I  be- 

*  The  following  note  of  this  debate  is  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  diary. — **  March  33. 
Motion  by  Lord  jLimerick,  and  seconded  by  Sir  J.  St  Aabin,  on  the  9th  instant,  for  a 
Secret  Committee  of  twenty^ne,  to  examine  into  the  Earl  of  Orfbrd's  condact  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  being  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  lord  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Poltney 
said,  ministers  should  always  remember  the  account  they  must  make ;  that  be  was  against 
rancour  in  the  inquiry,  desired  not  to  be  named  for  the  committee,  particularly  because  of 
a  rash  word  he  had  used,  that  he  would  pursue  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  his  destruction : 
that  now  the  minister  was  destroyed,  he  had  no  ill-will  to  the  man ;  that  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience  of  many  of  the  Tories,  he  believed  them  to  be  as  sincei^ly  Tat 
the  Kin^  and  this  family  as  himself;  that  he  was  sensiKb  of  the  disagreeable  situation 
he  was  m,  and  would  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could.  Mr.  Sandys  spcwe  for  the  motioD, 
and  said,  he  desired  his  own  conduct  might  always  be  strictly  inquired  into.  Lord  Orfi>rd*8 
son,  and  Mr.  £llis  spoke  well  against  the  motion.  It  was  carried  by  252  against  245.  Three 
or  fbur  were  shut  out,  who  would  have  been  against  it  Mr.  William  r  inch  against  it 
The  Prince's  servants  for  it  Then  Mr.  Pultney  moved  for  an  address  of  duty  to  the 
King,  &c.  which  he  begged  might  pass  without  opposition ;  and  accordingly  it  did  so. 
But  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  and  several  others,  went  out  of  the  House ;  which  was  by  some 
understood  to  be  disapprobation,  by  others  accident  or  weariness.*'    Seeker  MS. — ^E. 

^  Alexander  Ogilvy,  sixth  Lord  Banff,  ioommanded  the  Hastings  man-of-war  in  1742 
and  1743,  and  captured,  during  that  time,  a  valuable  outward-bound  Spanish  register-ship, 
a  Spanish  privateer  of  twenty  guns,  a  French  polacca  with  a  rich  carpo,  and  other  vessels. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  in  November  1746,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-ei|^t. — D. 

^  George  Lord  Bury,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Albemarle.  His  mother  was  Lady  Anne 
Lennox,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. — D.  [His  lordship  served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  and  at  Culloden,  and  commanded  in 
chief  at  the  redaction  of  the  Havannah.    He  died  in  1772.] 

d  Grandson  of  Dean  Prideauz;  he  was  just  returned  out  of  Italy,  with  hb  soa. 
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lieved  so  too.    By  the  way,  tell  Stosch  that  a  gold  Alectus  sold  at 
Lord  Oxford's  sale  for  above  threescore  pounds. 

Good  night,  my  dear  child  I  I  am  just  going  to  the  ridotto ;  one 
hates  those  places,  comes  away  out  of  humour,  and  yet  one  goes 
again !     How  are  you  ?     I  long  for  your  next  letter  to  answer  me. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downing  Street,  April  1, 1742. 

I  RBCErvED- your  letter  of  March  18th,  and  would  be  as  particular 
in  the  other  dates  which  you  have  sent  me  in  the  end  of  your  letter, 
but  our  affairs  having  been  in  such  confusion,  -1  have  removed  all  my 
papers  in  general  from  hence,  and  cannot  now  examine  them.  I 
have,  I  think,  received  all  yours:  but  lately  I  received  them  two 
days  at  least  after  their  arrival,  and  evidently  opened ;  so  we  must 
be  cautious  now  what  we  write.  Remember  this,  for  of  your  last 
the  seal  had  been  quite  taken  off  and  set  on  again. 

Last  Friday  we  balbted  for  the  Secret  Committee.  Except  the 
vacancies,  there  were  but  thirty-one  members  absent :  five  hundred 
and  eighteen  gave  in  lists.  At  six  that  evening  they  named  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Lord  Hartington  was  chairman,  (as  having  moved 
for  it,)  to  examine  the  lists.  This  lasted  from  that  time,  all  that 
night,  till  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day ;  twenty-two  hours 
without  remission.  There  were  sixteen  people,  of  which  were  Lord 
Hartington  and  Coke,  who  sat  up  the  whole  time,  and  one  of  them, 
Velters  Cornwall,*  fainted  with  the  fatigue  and  heat,  for  people  of  all 
sorts  were  admitted  into  the  room,  to  see  the  lists  drawn ;  it  was  in 
the  Speaker's  chambers.  On  the  conclusion,  they  found  the  majority 
was  for  a  mixed  list,  but  of  which  the  Opposition  had  the  greater 
number.  Here  are  the  two  lists,  which  were  given  out  by  each  side, 
but  of  which  people  ahered  several  in  their  private  lists. 

THS  OOCRT  LIST.  THE  OPPOSITION  LSaTi, 

Willmm  Bowles.  Sir  John  Barnard. 

'^Lord  Cornbury.^  Alexander  Hume  Campbell.' 

♦William  Pinch.c  Sir  Johr>  Cotton. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam.  George  Bubb  Doddington.^ 

Sir  Clmrles  Gilmour.  Nicholas  Fazakerley. 

*Char]es  Gore.  Henry  Furnese. 

H.  Arthur  Herbert <*  Earl  of  Granard. 

Sir  Henry  Liddel*  Mr.  Hooper.** 

'  Velters  Cornwall,  Esq.  of  Moccas  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  member  for  that 
connty— D. 

•*  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  ^^  Afterwards  vice-chamberlain. 

^  AfUrwards  Earl  of  Powis.  *  Afterwards  Lord  Ravcnsworth. 

'  Afterwards  solicitor  to  the  Prince.  ^  Had  been  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 

^  Had  a  place  on  a  change  of  the  ministry.  (He  was  a  Hampshire  gentlemui,  and 
member  for  Chrislchurch.— D.) 

VOL.  I.  21 
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THS  OOmiT  LItT. 


THE  OPFOmnoif  U0T. 


John  Plumptree.* 
Sir  John  Rarosden. 
Strange,  Solicitor-General. 
Chohnley  Turnor. 
John  Talbot* 
General  Wade.« 
James  West.^ 


Lord  Limerick.* 

George  Lyttelton.' 

John  Philip3.8 

William  PilL** 

Mr.  Prowse. 

Edmund  Waller.* 

Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynn. 


Besides  the  following  six  which  were  in  both  lists : — 


♦George  Compton 
♦William  Noeli   . 
*Lord  Quarendon^ 
♦Sir  John  Rushout' 
♦Samuel  Sandys™ 
*Sir  John  Sl  Aubin 


515  These  six,  on  casting  up  the 
512  numbers,  had  those  markSd  against 
512  their  names,  and  were  consequently 

516  chosen.    Those  with  this  mark  (*) 
516  were  reckoned  of  the  Opposition. 
518 


On  casting  up  the  numbers,  the  lists  proved  thus : — 


♦Sir  John  Barnard 
♦Nicholas  Fazakerley" 
♦Henry  Furnese  . 
♦Earl  of  Granard 
♦Mr.  Hooper 
♦William  Pitt     . 


268  ♦Mr.  Prowse 

262  ♦Edmund  Waller 

262  William  Bowles 

259  ♦Lord  Corn  bury 

265  Solicitor-General 

259  Cholmley  Turnor 


2S0 
259 
25» 
262 
259 
259 


This  made  eighteen:  Mr.  Finch,  Sir  Harry  Liddel,  and  Mr. 
Talbot,  had  258  each,  and  Hume  Campbell  257,  besides  one  in 
which  his  name  was  mis-written,  but  allowed ;  out  of  these  four,  two 
were  to  be  chosen :  it  was  agreed  that  the  Speaker  was  to  choose 
them.  He,  with  a  resolution  not  supposed  to  be  in  him,  as  he  has 
been  the  most  notorious  affecter  of  populajity,  named  Sir  Harry 
Liddel  and  Mr.  Talbot;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have  just  five  that 
we  can  call  our  own.®    These  will  not  be  sufficient  to  stop  their  pro- 

*■  He  had  a  place  in  the  Ordnance. 

^  Son  of  the  late  lord  chancellor,  and  afterwards  a  judge. 


^  Afterwards  field-marehaL 

*  Afterwards  King*8  remembrancer. 

s  Afterwards  a  lord  of  trade  and  baronet 

'  Afterwards  cofferer. 

k  Afterwards  Earl  of  Lichfield. 


^  Afterwards  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
'  Afterwards  cofferer. 
^  Afterwards  paymaster, 
i  Afterwards  a  judge. 
'  Afterwards  treasurer  of  the  navy. 


^  Afterwards  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  then  cofferer,  and  then  a  baron. 

°  Nicholas  Fazakerley,  'Eaq,  Walpole  calls  him  **  a  tiresome  Jacobite  lawyer.'*  He, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  a  speaker  of  some  weigrht  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  mischievous  marriage  bill 
in  the  year  1 753.— D.    [He  died  in  1767.] 

°  **  March  36,  27.  The  House  of  Commons  balloted  for  their  committee,  being  called 
over,  and  each  opening  his  list  at  the  table,  and  putting  it  into  a  vessel  which  stood 
there.  This  was  ended  by  five.  Then  a  committee  began  to  examine  the  lists,  and  sat 
from  that  time  till  four  the  next  afternoon :  for,  though  two  lists  were  given  out,  many 
delivered  in  consisted  partly  of  one,  and  partly  of  the  other;  and  many  were  put  in  diflfe- 
rent  order.  Sir  Thomas  Drury,  a  friend  of  Lord  Orford's,  put  down  four  of  the  opposite 
side  in  his  list    Lord  Orford*s  friends  hoped  it  would  bring  moderate  persons  over  to 
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ceediogs,  but  by  being  privy,  may  stop  any  iniquitous  proceedings. 
They  have  chosen  Lord  Limerick  chairman.  Lord  Orford  returns 
to-morrow  from  Houghton  to  Chelsea,  from  whence  my  uncle  went 
in  great  fright  to  fetch  him. 

I  was  yesterday  presented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess ;  but  had  not 
the  honour  of  a  word  from  either :  he  did  vouchsafe  to  talk  to  Lord 
Walpole  the  day  before. 

Yesterday  the  Lord  Mayor  brought  in  their  favourite  bill  for 
repealing  the  Septennial  Act,  but  we  rejected  it  by  284  to  204/ 

You  shall  have  particular  accounts  of  the  Secret  Committee  and 
their  proceedings ;  but  it  will  be  at  least  a  month  before  they  can  make 
any  progress.  You  did  not  say  any  thing  about  yourself  in  your 
last ;  never  omit  it,  my  dear  child. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN.      . 

London,  April  8, 1743. 

YoD  have  no  notion  how  astonished  I  was,  at  reading  your 
account  of  Sir  Francis  Dashwood ! — that  it  should  be  possible  for 
private  and  personal  pique  so  to  sour  any  man's  temper  and  honour,  and 
so  utterly  to  change  their  principles !  I  own  I  am  for  your  naming  him 
in  your  next  despatch :  they  may  at  least  intercept  his  letters,  and 
prevent  his  dirty  intelligence.  As  to  Lady  Walpole,**  her  schemes 
are  so  wild  and  so  ill-founded,  that  I  don't  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  notice  of  them.    I  possibly  may  mention  this  new  one  of 

them,  if  they  pat  some  on  their  list  who  were  not  partial  to  him.** — *^  March  29.  The 
decision  between  Sir  H.  Lyddel,  Mr.  J.  Talbot  and  Mr.  W.  Finch,  was  left  to  the 
Speaker,  who  chose  the  two  former.'*    Seeker  MS. — E. 

*  This  is  not  correct  It  appears,  by  the  Journals,  that  the  motion  passed  in  the  nega- 
tiTe  by  204  against  184.  The  debate  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford : — *'^  March 
31.  Sir  Robert  Godachall,  Lord  Mayor,  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Bill.  Mr. 
Poltney  said,  he  thought  annual  parliaments  would  be  best,  but  preferred  septennial  to 
triennial  and  voted  against  the  motion.  In  all,  204  against  it,  and  184  for  it**  Seeker 
MS^E. 

^  Margaret  Rolle,  a  great  Devonshire  heiress,  the  wife  of  Robert,  Lord  Walpole,  after- 
wards  second  Earl  of  Orford,  the  eldest  son  of  the  minister.  She  was  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  had  quarelled  violently  with  his  whole  family.  She  resided  principally  at 
Floreaoe,  where  she  died  in  1781 ;  having  married  secondly,  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Orfbrd,  the  Hon.  Sewallis  Shirley.  She  was  a  woman  of  bad  character,  as  well  as  half 
mad  :  which  laat  quality  she  communicated  to  her  unfortunate  son  George,  third  Earl  of 
Oribrd.  She  succeeded,  in  her  own  right,  to  the  baronies  of  Clinton  ami  Say,  upon  the 
death,  in  1751,  of  Hugh,  Earl  and  Baron  Clinton.-— D.  TThis  lady  was  mamed  to  Lord 
Walpole  in  1724.  In  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  written  in  that  year.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  says :— **  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  taste,  to  believe 
harleqain  in  person  wiU  never  make  you  laugh  so  much  as  the  Earl  of  Stair*s  furious 
passion  for  Lady  Walpole,  a^ed  fourteen  and  some  months.  Mrs.  Murray  undertook  to 
bring  the  business  to  bear,  and  provided  the  opportunity,  a  great  inj^redient  you*ll  say  ; 
but  the  young  lady  proved  skittish.  She  did  not  only  turn  his  heroic  flame  into  present 
ridicule,  but  exposed  all  his  generous  sentiments,  to  divert  her  husband  and  £ither-in- 
law.**    Works,  vol  ii.  p.  188.] 
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changing  her  name,  to  her  husband,  and  of  her  coming-over  design, 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  only  laugh  at  it. 

The  ill-situation  of  the  King,  which  you  say  is  so  much  talked  of 
at  the  Petraia,'  is  not  true ;  indeed  he  and  the  Prince  are  not  at  all 
more  reconciled  for  being  reconciled ;  but  I  think  his  resolution  has 
borne  him  out.  All  the  public  questions  are  easily  carried,  even  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Tories.  Mr.  Pultney  proposed  to  grant  a 
large  sum  for  assisting  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  got  Sir  John 
Barnard  to  move  it.  They  have  given  the  King  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  that  purpose.*'  The  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  is  continued.  Lord  Stair  is  gone  to  Holland,  and  orders  are 
given  to  the  regiments  and  guards  to  have  their  camp  equipages 
ready.  As  to  the  Spanish  war  and  Vernon,  there  is  no  more  talk 
of  them ;  one  would  think  they  had  both  been  taken  by  a  privateer. 

We  talk  of  adjourning  soon  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  to  give  the 
Secret  Committee  time  to  proceed,  which  yet  ihey  have  not  done. 
Their  object  is  returned  from  Houghton  in  great  health  and  greater 
spirits.  They  are  extremely  angry  with  him  for  laughing  at  their 
power.  The  concourse  to  him  is  as  great  as  ever ;  so  is  the  rage 
against  him.  All  this  week  the  mob  has  been  carrying  about  his 
effigies  in  procession,  and  to  the  Tower.  The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition 
have  been  so  mean  as  to  give  these  mobs  money  for  bonfires,  par- 
ticularly the  Earls  of  Lichfield,  Westmoreland,  Denbigh,*  and  Stan- 
hope :**  the  servants  of  these  last  got  one  of  these  figures,  chalked  out 
a  place  for  the  heart  and  shot  at  it  You  will  laugh  at  me,  who,  the 
other  day,  meeting  one  of  these  mobs,  drove  up  to  it  to  see  what 
was  the  matter :  the  first  thing  I  beheld  was  a  mawkin,  in  a  chair, 
with  three  footmen,  and  a  label  on  the  breast,  inscribed  "  Lady 
Mary."" 

The  Speaker,  who  has  been  much  abused  for  naming  two  of  our 
friends  to  the  Secret  Committee,  to  sKow  his  disinterestedness, 
has  resigned  his  place  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.     Mr.  Clutierbuck,^ 

*  A  villa  belonging  to  the  Great  Duke,  where  Prince  Craon  resided  in  samroer. 

^  "  April  2.  In  the  Commons,  500,000/.  voted  for  the  Qaeen  of  Himgary ;  I  beHeve 
nem.  con.  Sir  John  Barnard  moved  it ;  whicii,  Mr.  Sandys  told  me,  was  that  day  making 
himself  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  told  me  also,  the  King  was  unwilling  to 
grant  the  Prince  50,000/.  a-year;  and  I  am  told  from  other  hands,  that  he  saith  he 
never  promised  it  The  Bishop  of  Sarum  (Sherlock)  says,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  told  him, 
the  King  would  give  30,0002.  but  no  more.  Mr.  Sandys  appeared  determined  against 
admitting  Tories,  and  said  it  was  wonderful  their  union  had  held  so  long,  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  hold  longer ;  that  he  could  not  imagine  why  every  body  spoke  against 
Lord  Carteret,  but  that  he  had  better  abilities  than  any  body ;  that  as  soon  as  foreign 
afiairs  could  be  settled,  they  wonld  endeavour  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  crown  and 
interest  of  the  debts."    Seeker  MS. 

<"  Willmm  Fielding,  fifth  Earl  of  Denbigh,  died  1755.— D. 

^  Philip,  second  Earl  Stanhope,  eldest  son  of  the  general  and  statesman,  who  founded 
this  branch  of  the  Stanhope  family.  Earl  Philip  was  a  man  of  retired  habits,  and  much 
devotc'd  to  scientific  pursuits.    He  died  in  1 786. — D. 

•  Lady  Mary  Walpole,  daughter  of  Sir  R.  W. 

'  This  Mr.  dlutterbuck  had  been  raised  by  Lord  Carteret,  when  Lord  Lieutenant*'of 
Ireland,  whom  he  betrayed  to  Sir  R.  Walpole  ;  the  latter  employed  him,  but  never  would 
trust  him.  He  tlien  ingratiated  himself  with  Mr.  Pelham,  under  a  pretence  of  candour 
and  integrity,  and  was  continually  infusing  scruples  into  him  on  political  questions,  to 
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one  of  the  late  treasury  is  to  have  it ;  so  there  seems  a  stop  put  to  any 
new  persons  from  the  Opposition. 

His  Royal  Highness  is  gone  to  Kew  :  his  drawing-rooms  will  not 
be  so  crowded  at  his  return,  as  he  has  disobliged  so  many  considerable 
people,  particularly  the  Dukes  of  Montagu'  and  Richmond,  Lord 
Albemarle,^  &c.  The  Richmond  went  twice,  and  yet  was  not  spoken 
to ;  nor  the  others ;  nay,  he  has  vented  his  princely  resentment  even 
upon  the  women,  for  to  Lady  Hervey  not  a  word. 

This  is  all  the  news  except  that  little  Brook""  is  on  the  point  of 
matrhnony  with  Miss  Hamilton,  Lady  Archibald's  daughter.  She  is 
excessively  pretty  and  sensible,  but  as  diminutive  as  he. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Place  Bili  has  met  with  the  same  fate 
from  the  Lords  as  the  Pension  Bill*^  and  the  Triennial  Act ;  so  that, 
after  all  their  clamour  and  changing  of  measures,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  one  of  their  popular  bills  passed,  though  the  newspapers, 
for  these  three  months,  nave  swarmed  with  instructions  for  these  pur- 
poses, from  the  constituents  of  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  to  their  repre- 
seotatives. 

We  CO  into  mourning  on  Sunday  for  the  old  Empress  Amelia.** 
Lord  Cnedworth,'  one  of  three  new  Peers,  is  dead.  We  hear  the 
King  of  Sardinia  is  at  Piacenza,  to  open  the  campaign.  I  shall  be  in 
continual  fears  lest  they  disturb  you  at  Florence.  My  love  to  the 
Chutes,  and  my  compliments  to  all  my  old  acquaintance.  I  don't 
think  I  have  forgot  one  of  them.  Patapan  is  entirely  yours,  and 
entirely  handsome.    Good  night ! 

distroM  Sir  R.  On  the  latter*8  quitting  the  nuniBtry,  he  appointed  a  board  of  treasury  at 
hia  own  house,  in  order  to  siap.  some  grants ;  Mr.  Clutlerbuck  made  a  pretence  to  slip 
away,  and  never  returned.  He  was  a  friend,  too,  of  the  Speaker's :  when  Sir  R.  W.  was 
told  that  Mr.  Onslow  had  resigned  his  place,  and  that  Mr.  Clutlerbuck  was  to  succeed 
him,  said,  **  I  remember  that  Uie  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  who  was  a  great  pretender  to  caa- 
science,  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Montrose  to  resisn  the  seals  or  Secretair  of  state,  on 
some  scruple,  and  begged  them  himself  the  next  day."  Mr.  Clutterbuok  daed  very  soon 
after  this  transaction.  [Mr.  Clutterbuck  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  May, 
and  died  in  November  following.] 

*  John,  second  and  last  Duke  of  Montagu,  of  the  first  creation.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  talent,  and  great  eccentricity.  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  his  mother-in-law, 
used  to  sav  of  him,  **  My  son-in-law  Monttigu  is  fifty,  and  ho  is  stul  as  mere  a  boy  as  if 
he  was  only  fifteen.**— D.    [On  his  death,  in  1749,  the  title  became  extind] 

k  Williams-Anne  Keppel,  second  Eari  of  Albemarle.  An  amiable  prodigal  who  filled 
various  great  offices,  through  the  favour  of  Lady  Yarmouth,  who  died  insolvent— D.  [He 
married,  in  1723,  Lady  Amie  Lennox,  daughter  of  Charles,  first  Duke  of  Richmond,  and, 
whilst  ambassador  at  ihe  French  court,  diS  suddenly  at  Paris,  in  1756.] 

'^  Francis  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  created  an  earl  in  1746.  [And,  in  1759,  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Warwick.    He  died  in  1773.] 

<>  **  March  36.  The  Pension  Bill  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords.  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire said  a  few  words  against  it.  Lord  Sandwich  pleaded  for  it,  that  some  persons  now 
in  the  ministry  had  patroniied  it,  and  for  their  sakes  it  should  be  committed :  Lord 
Romney,  that  some  objections  against  it  had  been  obviated  by  alterations.  These  three 
speeches  lasted  scarce  naif  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  question  being  put  for  committing, 
not-content,  76 :  content,  46.  I  was  one  of  five  bishops  far  it ;  Lora  Carteret  and  Loni 
Berkeley  against  it**    Seeker  MS*.— £. 

"  Widow  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.    She  was  of  the  house  of  Wol&nbattle. 

'  John  Howe,  Esq,  of  Stowell,  created  a' baron  in  May  1741. 

21* 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

AprU  15,  1742. 

The  great  pleasure  I  receive  from  your  letters  is  a  little  abated  by 
my  continually  fincling  that  they  have  been  opened.  It  is  a  mortifica- 
tion as  it  must  restrain  the  freedom  of  our  correspondence,  and  at  a 
time  when  more  than  ever  I  must  want  to  talk  to  you.  Your  brother 
showed  me  a  letter,  which  I  approve  extremely,  yet  do  not  think  this  a 
proper  time  for  it ;  for  there  is  not  only  no  present  prospect  of  any 
further  alterations,  but,  if  there  were,  none  that  will  give  that  person  any 
interest.  He  really  has  lost  himself  so  much,  that  it  will  be  long 
before  he  can  recover  credit  enough  to  do  any  body  any  service.  His 
childish  and  troublesome  behaviour,  particularly  lately  (but  I  will  not 
mention  instances,  because  I  would  not  have  it  known  whom  I  mean), 
has  set  him  in  the  lowest  light  imaginable.  I  have  desired  your 
brother  to  keep  your  letter,  and  when  we  see  a  necessary  or  convenient 
opportunity,  which  I  hope  will  not  arrive,  it  shall  be  delivered. 
However,  if  you  are  still  of  that  opinion,  say  so,  and  your  brother 
shall  carry  it.  At  present,  my  dear  child,  I  am  much  more  at  repose 
about  you,  as  I  trust  no  more  will  happen  to  endanger  your  situation. 
I  shall  not  only  give  you  the  first  notice,  but  employ  alt  the  means  in 
my  power  to  prevent  your  removal. 

The  Secret  Committee,  it  seems,  are  almost  aground,  and,  it  is 
thought,  will  soon  finish.  They  are  now  reduced,  as  I  hear,  to  inquire 
into  the  last  month,  not  having  met  with  any  foundation  for  proceed- 
ing in  the  rest  of  the  time.  However,  they  have  this  week  given  a 
strong  instance  of  their  arbitrariness  and  private  resentments.  They 
sent  for  Paxton,'  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  and  examined  him  about 
five  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  given  seven  years  ago  at  Lord 
Limerick's  election.  The  man,  as  it  directly  tended  to  accuse  himself, 
refused  to  answer.  They  complained  to  the  House,  and  after  a  long 
debate  he  was  committed  to  the  sergeant-at-arms;  and  to-day,  I  hear, 
for  still  refusing,  will  be  sent  to  Newgate.*'  We  adjourn  to-day  for 
ten  days,  but  the  committee  has  leave  to  continue  sitting.  But,  my 
dear  child,  you  may  be  quite  at  ease,  for  they  themselves  seem  to 
despair  of  being  able  to  effect  any  thing. 

The  Duke*"  is  of  age  to-day,  and  1  hear  by  tlie  guns,  is  just  gone  with 
the  King  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Lords. 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  jar  of  cedrati  safe,  for  which  I 
give  you  a  million  of  thanks.    I  am  impatient  to  hear  of  the  arrival 

*  Commemorated  in  a  line  of  Pope-^- 

•«  'Tis  aU  a  libel,  Paxton,  Sir,  wiU  say."— D. 

^  On  a  division  of  180  aj^ainst  128,  Paxton  was  fhis  day  committed  to  Newgate ;  where 
he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  session,  July  15.    He  died  in  April  1744. — £. 
«  The  Duke  of  Cmnberland,  third  Son  of  George  the  Second.— E. 
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of  your  secretary  and  the  things  at  Florence ;  it  is  time  for  you  to 
have  received  them. 

Here  !  Amorevoli  has  sent  me  another  letter.  Would  you  believe 
that  our  wise  directors  for  next  year  will  not  keep  the  Visconti,  and 
have  sent  for  the  Furoagalli  ?  She  will  not  be  heard  to  the  first  row 
of  the  pit. 

I  am  growing  miserable,  for  it  is  growing  fine  weather — that  is, 
every  body  is  going  out  of  town.  I  have  but  just  begun  to  like  Lon- 
don, and  to  be  settled  in  an  agreeable  set  of  people,  and  now  they 
are  going  to  wander  all  over  the  kingdom.  Because  they  have  some 
chance  of  having  a  month  of  good  weather,  they  will  bury  themselves 
three  more  in  bad. 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland*  died  last  night  of  what  they  call  a 
miliary  fever,  which  is  much  about :  she  had  not  been  ill  two  days. 
So  the  poor  creature,  her  duke,  is  again  to  be  let;  she' paid  dear  for 
the  hopes  of  being  duchess  dowager. 

Lady  Catherine  Pelham**  has  miscarried  of  twins ;  but  they  are  so 
miserable  with  the  loss  of  their  former  two  boys,  that  they  seem  glad 
now  of  not  having  any  more  to  tremble  for. 

There  is  a  man  who  has  bv  degrees  bred  himself  up  to  walk  upon 
stilts  so  high,  that  he  now  stalks  about  and  peeps  into  one  pair  of  stairs 
windows.  If  this  practice  should  spread,  dining-rooms  will  be  as 
innocent  as  chapels.  Good  night !  I  never  forget  my  best  loves  to 
the  Chutes. 

P.  S.  I  this  moment  hear  that  Edgecumbe*^  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
are  created  English  peers :  I  am  sure  the  first  is,  and  I  believe  the 
second. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  IfANN. 

London,  April  22, 1742. 

You  perceive,  by  the  size  of  my  paper,  how  little  I  have  to  say. 
The  whole  town  is  out  of  town  for  Easter,  and  nothing  left  but  dust, 
old  women,  and  the  Secret  Committee.  They  go  on  warmly,  and 
have  turned  their  whole  thoughts  to  the  secret-service  money,  after 
which  they  are  inquiring  by  all  methods.    Sir  John  Rawdon**  (you 

*  Lady  Henrietta  Finch,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  wife  of  William,  Duke  of 
Cleveiand.    [On  whose  death,  in  1774,  the  title  became  extinct] 

**  Catherine,  sister  of  John  Manners,  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  wife  of  Henry  Pelham. 
They  lost  their  two  sons  by  an  epidemic  sore-throat,  after  which  she  would  never  go  to 
Esfaer,  or  any  house  where  she  had  seen  them. 

^  Richard  Edgecumbe,  a  great  friend  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  was  created  a  baron  to  pre- 
vent his  being  examined  by  the  Secret  Committee  oonceminfi^  the  management  of  the 
Comidi  boroughs.  [He  was  created  Lord  Edgecumbe  on  the  20th  of  April,  uid  in  Decem- 
ber appointed  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.    He  died  in  1758.] 

^  He  was  afterwards  made  an  Irish  lord.  (Lord  Rawdon  in  1750,  and  Bkirl  of  Moira 
in  1761.  His  first  two  wives  were  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  and  Viscount 
Hillsborough.  His  third  wife,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Hastings, 
was  the  daughter,  and  eventually  the  heiress,  of  Theophilus,  ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
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remember  that  genius  in  Italy)  voluntarily  swore  before  them  that,  at 
the  late  election  at  Wallingford,  he  spent  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
that  one  Morley  promised  nim  fifteen  hundred  more,  if  he  would  lay 
it  out.  "  Whence  was  Morley  to  have  it?" — '*  IdonH  know;  I  believe 
from  the  first  minister."  This  makes  an  evidence.  It  is  thought  that 
they  will  ask  leave  to  examine  members,  which  was  the  reason  of 
Edgecumbe's  going  into  the  peerage,  as  they  supposed  he  had  been 
the  principal  agent  for  the  Cornish  boroughs.  Sir  John  Cotton  said 
upon  the  occasion,  **  Between  Newgate*  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
committee  will  not  get  any  information." 

The  troops  for  Flanders  go  on  board  Saturday  se'nnight,  the  first 
embarkation  of  five  thousand  men  :  the  whole  number  is  to  be  sixteen 
thousand.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  success  Earl  Stair  has  had  at 
the  Hague.  We  are  in  great  joy  upon  the  news  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  running  away  from  the  Austrians  :^  though  his  cowardice  is 
well  established,  it  is  yet  believed  that  the  fliffht  in  question  was  de- 
termined by  his  head,  not  his  heart ;  in  short,  that  it  was  treachery  to 
his  allies. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  of  the  Secret  Committee  Sir  John  Rushout 
and  Cholmley  Tumor  never  so  to  it,  nor,  which  is  more  extraordinary, 
Sir  John  Barnard.  He  says  he  thought  their  views  were  more  general, 
but  finding  them  so  particular  against  one  man,  he  will  not  engage 
with  them. 

I  have  been  breakfasting  this  morning  at  Ranelagh-sarden  :^  they 
have  built  an  immense  amphitheatre,  with  balconies  full  of  little  ale- 
houses ;  it  is  in  rivalry  to  Vauxhall,  and  costs  above  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  The  building  is  not  finished,  but  they  get  great  sums  by 
people  going  to  see  it  and  breakfasting  in  the  house :  tl^re  were  yes- 
teraay  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  at  eighteen 
pence  a-piece.  You  see  how  poor  we  are,  when,  with  a  tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  we  are  laying  out  such  sums  for  cakes  and  ale. 

We  have  a  new  opera,  with  your  favourite  song,  Se  cerca^  se  dice  .•* 
Monticelli  sings  it  beyond  what  you  can  conceive.  Your  last  was  of 
April  8th.  I  like  the  medal  of  the  Caesars  and  Nihils*^  extremely ;  but 
don't  at  all  like  the  cracking  of  your  house,'  except  that  it  drives 

*  AUttdinjf  to  Paxton,  who  was  MDt  thither  for  refiinn^  to  give  evideooe. 

^  Thii  must  allude  to  the  King  of  Pnusia's  abandonment  of  his  design  to  penetrate 
through  Austria  to  Vienna,  which  he  gave  up  in  consequence  of  the  lukewarmness  of  his 
Saxon  and  the  absence  of  his  French  allies.  It  is  curious  now,  when  the  mist  of  coa- 
temporary  prejudices  has  passed  away,  to  hear  Frederick  the  Great  accused  of  cowardice. 
— D. 

«  This  once  celebrated  place  of  amusement  was  so  called  from  its  site  bein^  that  of  a 
villa  of  Viscount  Ranelagh,  near  Chelsea.  The  last  entertainment  given  in  it  was  the 
installation  ball  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  in  1802.  It  has  since  been  razed  to  the 
groundd — E. 

*  In  the  Olimpiade. 

*  A  satirical  medal :  on  one  side  was  the  head  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorrain  (afterwards 
emperor),  with  this  motto,  aut  Catar  aut  nihil :  on  the  reverse,  that  of  the  Empeoror 
Charles  VII.  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  dominions,  ei  Catar  ti 
irikiL 

^  Sir  H,  Mann  had  mentioned,  in  one  of  his  letters,  the  appearance  of  several  cracks 
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away  your  Peltegola.*  What  I  like  much  worse  is  your  recovering 
your  strength  so  slowly ;  but  I  trust  to  the  warm  weather. 

Miss  Granville,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Lansdown,^  is  named 
maid  of  honour,  in  the  room  of  Miss  Hamilton,  who  I  told  you  is 
to  be  Lady  Brook :  they  are  both  so  small !  what  little  eggs  they 
will  lay ! 

How  does  my  Princess  l""  does  not  she  deign  to  visit  you  too  ?  Is 
Sade**  there  still  ?  Is  Madame  Suares  quite  gone  into  devotion  yet  ? 
Tell  me  any  thing — I  love  any  thing  that  you  write  to  me.  Good 
night ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  April  29, 1742. 

By  yours  of  April  17,  N.  S.  and  some  of  your  last  letters,  I  find 
my  Lady  Walpole  is  more  mad  than  ever — why,  there  never  was  so 
wild  a  scheme  as  this,  of  setting  up  an  interest  through  Lord  Ches- 
terfield 1  one  who  has  no  power ;  and,  if  he  had,  would  think  of,  or 
serve  her,  one  of  the  last  persons  upon  earth.  What  connexion  has 
he  with,  what  interest  could  he  have  in  obliging  her?  and,  but  from 
views,  what  has  he  ever  done,  or  will  he  ever  do  ?  But  is  Bichcourl* 
so  shalioWy  and  so  ambitious,  as  to  put  any  trust  in  these  projects  ? 
My  dear  child,  believe  me,  if  I  was  to  mention  them  here,  they  would 
sound  so  chimerical,  so  womanish,  that  I  should  be  laughed  at  for  re- 
peating them.  For  yourself,  be  quite  at  rest,  and  laugh,  as  I  do,  at 
feeble,  visionary  malice,  and  assure  yourself,  whoever  mentions  such 
politics  to  you,  that  my  Lady  Walpole  must  have  very  frippery  in- 
telligence from  hence,  if  she  can  raise  no  better  views  and  on  no 
better  foundations.  For  the  poem  you  mention,  I  never  read  it :  upon 
inquiry,  I  find  there  wa?  such  a  thing,  though  now  quite  obsolete : 
undoubtedly  not  Pope's,  and  only  proves  what  I  said  before,  how 
low,  bow  paltry,  how  uninformed  her  ladyship's  correspondents 
must  be. 

We  are  now  all  military !  all  preparations  for  Flanders  !  no  parties 
but  reviews ;  no  officers,  but  "  hope"  they  are  to  go  abroad — at  least, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  say  so.  I  am  studying  lists  of  regiments  and  names 
of  colonels — not  that "  I  hope  I  am  to  go  abroad,"  but  to  talk  of  those 
who  do.     Three  thousand  men  embarked  yesterday  and  the  day 

in  the  walls  of  his  hoUse  at  Florence.    Mrs.  Groldsworthy,  the  wife  of  the  English  consul, 
had  taken  refiige  in  it  when  driven  from  Leghorn  by  an  earthqoake. — D. 

*  Mrs.  Goldsworthy. 

^  George  Granville,  Lord  Lansdown,  Pope's  "  Granville  the  polite,"  one  of  Queen 
Anne's  twelve'  peers,  and  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  that  time.  He  died  in  1734,  without 
male  issnc,  and  his  honours  extinguished. — D. 

*  Princess  Craon.  ^  The  Chevalier  de  Sade. 

*  Count  Richcourt  was  a  Lorrainer,  and  chief  minister  of  Florence ;  there  was  a  great 
connexion  between  him  and  Ladj  Walpole. 
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before,  and  the  thirteen  thousand  others  sail  as  soon  as  the  transports 
can  return.  Messieurs  d'Allemagne*  roll  their  red  eves,  stroke  up 
their  great  beavers,  and  look  fierce — you  know  one  loves  a  review^ 
and  a  tattoo. 

We  had  a  debate  yesterday  in  the  House  on  a  proposal  for  replacing 
four  thou3and  men  of  some  that  are  to  be  sent  abroad,  that,  in  short, 
we  might  have  fifteen  thousand  men  to  guard  the  kingdom.  This  w^as 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Tories,  but  we  carried  it  in  the  committee, 
S14  against  123,  and  to-day,  in  the  House,  280  against  169.  Sir  John 
Barnard,  Pultney,  the  new  ministry,  all  the  Prince's  people,  except  the 
Cobkam  cousins,^  the  Lord  Mayor,  several  of  the  Opposition,  voted 
with  us ;  so  you  must  interpret  Tories  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  Secret  Committee  has  desired  leave  to-day  to  examine  three 
members,  Burrel,  Bristow,  and  Hanbury  Williams  f  the  two  first  are 
directors  of  the  Bank ;  and  it  is  upon  an  agreement  made  with  them, 
and  at  which  Williams  was  present,  about  remitting  some  money  to 
Jamaica,  and  in  which  they  pretend  Sir  Robert  made  a  bad  bargain, 
to  oblige  them  as  members  of  Parliament  They  all  three  stood  up, 
and  voluntarily  ofifered  to  be  examined ;  so  no  vole  passed  upon  it. 

These  are  all  the  political  news :  there  is  little  of  any  other  sort ; 
so  little  gallantry  is  stirring,  that  I  do  not  hear  of  so  much  as  one 
maid  of  honour  who  has  declared  herself  with  child  by  any  officer, 
to  engage  him  not  to  go  abroad.  I  told  you  once  or  twice  that  Miss 
Hamilton  is  going  to  be  married  to  Lord  Brook :  somebody  wished 
Lord  Archibald  joy.  He  replied,  "  Providence  has  been  very  good 
to  my  family." 

We  had  a  great  scuffle  the  other  night  at  the  Opera,  which  inter- 
rupted it  Lord  Lincoln  was  abused  in  the  most  shocking  manner  by 
a  drunken  officer,  upon  which  he  kicked  him,  and  was  drawing  his 
sword,  but  was  prevented.  They  were  put  under  arrest,  and  the  next 
morning  the  man  begged  his  pardon  before  the  Duke  of  Marlborou^i, 
Lord  Albemarle,  and  other  officers,  in  the  most  submissive  terms.  I 
saw  the  quarrel  from  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  rushing  to  get 
to  Lord  Lincoln,  could  not  for  the  crowd.  I  climbed  into  the  front 
boxes,  and  stepping  over  the  shoulders  of  three  ladies,  before  I  kne^w 
where  I  was,  found  I  had  lighted  in  Lord  Rockingham's^  lap.  It  was 
ridiculous !    Good  night ! 

*  The  royal  family. 

^  Pitts,  GrenTiUes,  Lytteltona,  all  related  by  marriage,  or  female  descent,  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham. — D. 

«  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  a  devoted  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  His 
Tarious  satirical  poems  against  the  enemies  and  successors  of  that  minister  are  ^vell 
known,  and  must  ever  be  admired  for  their  ease,  their  spirit,  and  the  wit  and  humour  of 
their  sarcasm.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  Sir  Charleses  poetry  had  done  more  in  three 
months  to  lower  and  discredit  those  it  was  written  against,  than  the  Craftsman  and  other 
abusive  papers  had  been  able  to  effect  against  Sir  Robert  in  a  Ion?  series  of  years. — ]>. 

^  Lewis  Watson,  second  Earl  of  Rockingham.  He  married  Catharine,  second  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  George  Sondes,  Earl  of  Feversham,  and  died  in  1745^D. 
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TO  RICHARD  WEST,  ESa 

London,  May  4, 1743. 

Dear  West, 

Your  letter  made  me  quite  melancholy,  till  I  came  to  the  postscript 
of  fine  weather.  Your  so  suddenly  finding  the  benefit  of  it,  makes 
me  trust  you  will  entirely  recover  your  health  and  spirits  with  the 
-warm  season :  nobody  wishes  it  more  than  I :  nobody  has  more  reason, 
as  few  have  known  you  so  long. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  your  letters  being  dull.  I  don't  deserve  to  be 
called  your  friend,  if  I  were  impatient  at  hearing  your  complaints.  I 
do  not  desire  you  to  suppress  them  till  their  causes  cease ;  nor  should 
I  expect  you  to  write  cheerfully  while  you  are  ill.  I  never  design  to 
Tvrite  any  man's  life  as  a  stoic,  and  consequently  should  not  desire 
him  to  furnish  me  with  opportunities  of  assuring  posterity  what  pains 
he  took  not  to  show  any  pain. 

If  you  did  amuse  yourself  with  writing  any  thing  in  poetry,  you 
know  how  pleased  I  should  be  to  see  it ;  but  for  encouraging  you  to 
it,  d'ye  see,  'tis  an  age  most  unpoetical !  'Tis  even  a  test  of  wit  to 
dislike  poetry ;  and  though  Pope  has  half  a  dozen  old  friends  that  he 
has  preserved  from  the  taste  of  last  century,  yet,  I  assure  you,  the 
generality  of  readers  are  more  diverted  with  any  paltry  prose  answer 
to  old  Marlborough's  secret  history  of  Queen  Mary's  robes.  I  do  not 
think  an  author  would  be  universally  commended  for  any  production 
in  verse,  unless  it  were  an  ode  to  the  Secret  Committee,  with  rhymes 
of  liberty  and  property,  nation  and  administration. 

Wit  itself  is  monopolized  by  politics ;  no  laugh  would  be  ridiculous 
if  it  were  not  on  one  side  or  t'other.  Thus  Sandys  thinks  he'  has 
spoken  an  epigram,  when  he  crincles  up  his  nose  and  lays  a  smart 
accent  on  ways  and  means. 

We  may,  indeed,  hope  a  little  better  now  to  the  declining  arts.  The 
reconciliation  between  the  royalties  is  finished,  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a-year  more  added  to  the  heir  apparent's  revenue.  He  will 
have  money  now  to  tune  up  Glover,  and  Thomson,  and  Dodsley 
again :  • 

Et  spM  et  ratio  stadicMnim  in  Cesare  tantann. 

Asheton  is  much  yours.  He  has  preached  twice  at  Somerset 
Chapel  with  the  greatest  applause.  I  do  not  mind  his  pleasing  the 
generality,  for  you  know  they  ran  as  much  after  Whitfield  as  they 
could  after  Tillotson ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  St.  Jude  converted  as 
many  honourable  women  as  St.  Paul.  But  I  am  sure  you  would 
approve  his  compositions,  and  admire  them  still  more  when  you  heard 
him  deliver  them.  He  will  write  to  you  himself  next  post,  but  is  not 
mad  enough  with  his  fame  to  write  you  a  sermon.  Adieu,  dear 
child !  Write  me  the  progress  of  your  recovery,'  and  believe  it  will 
give  me  a  sincere  pleasure  \  for  I  am,  yours  ever. 

*  Mr.  West  died  in  less  than  a  month  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.    [See  anld,  p.  121.]    In  his  last  letterto  Gray,  written  a  few  days  before 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downing  Street,  May  6, 1743. 

I  HAVE  received  a  long  letter  from  you  of  the  22d  of  April.     It 
amazes  me !  that  our  friends  of  Florence  should  not  prove  our  friends.* 
Is  it  possible?    I  have  always  talked  of  their  cordiality,  because  I  was 
convinced  they  could  have  no  shadow  of  interest  in  their  professions: 
— of  that,  indeed,  I  am  convinced  still — but  how  could  they  fancy 
they  had  t     There  is  the  wonder !     If  they  wanted  common  honesty, 
they  seem  to  have  wanted  common  sense  more.     What  hope  of  con- 
nexion could  there  ever  be  between  the  English  ministry  and   the 
Florentine  nobility '{   The  latter  have  no  views  of  being,  or  knowledge 
far  being  envoys,  &c.     They  are  too  poor  and  proud  to  think  of 
trading  with  us ;  too  abject  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  their  liberty 
from  us — and,  indeed,  however  we  may  affection  our  own,  we  have 
showed  no  regard  for  their  liberty — they  have  had  no  reason  ever  to 
expect  that  from  us !  In  short,  to  me  it  is  mystery !   But  how  could  you 
not  tell  me  some  particulars?     Have  I  so  little  interested  myself  with 
Florence,  that  you  should  think  I  can  be  satisfied  without  knowing  the 
least  particulars  ?     I  must  know  names.     Who  are  these  wretches 
that  I  am  to  scratch  out  of  my  list?     I  shall  give  them  a  black  blot 
the  moment  I  know  who  have  behaved  ill  to  you.     Is  Casa  Ferrooi 
of  the  number?     I  suspect  it: — that  was  of  your  first  attachments. 
Are  the  prince  and  princess  dirty ?^-the  Suares? — tell  me,  tell  me! 
Indeed,  my  dear  Mr.  Chute,  I  am  not  of  your  opinion,  that  he  should 
shut  himself  up  and  despise  them ;  let  him  go  abroad  and  despise 
them.     Must  he  mope  because  the  Florentines  are  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?     But  that  is  not  true,  for  the  world  in  England  have  not  de- 
clared themselves  so  suddenly.    It  has  not  been  the  fashion  to  desert 
the  earl  and  his  friends :  he  has  had  more  concourse,  more  profes- 
sions, and  has  still,  than  in  the  height  of  his  power.     So  your  neigh- 
bours have  been  too  hasty :  they  are  new  style,  at  least,  eleven  days 
before  us.    Tell  them,  tell  Richcourt,  tell  his  Cleopatra,**  that  all  their 
hopes  are  vanished,  all  their  faith  in  Secret  Committees — the  recon- 
ciliation is  made,  and  whatever  reports  their  secretships  may  produce, 
there  will  be  at  least  above  a  hundred  votes  added  to  our  party. 

his  death,  he  says,  ^  I  will  take  my  leave  of  you  for  the  present,  with  a  eaZe  ti  wot  jmii- 
huptr  €um  tnvis:"  so  liitle  was  he  aware  of  the  short  time  that  he  himself  would  be 
numbered  among  the  living.  But  this  is  almost  constantly  the  case  with  those  who  die 
of  that  moHt  flattering  of  all  diseases,  a  consumption.  ^  Shall  humanity,"  says  Mason, 
**  be  thankful  or  sorry  that  it  is  so  7  Thankful,  surely  !  for  as  this  malady  generaOy 
attacks  tiie  young  and  the  innocent,  it  seems  the  merciful  intention  of  Heaven,  that  to 
these  death  should  come  unperceivcd,  and,  as  it  were,  by  stealth ;  divested  of  one  of  its 
sharpest  stings,  the  lingering  expectation  of  their  dissolution.*' — El 

*  This  alludes  to  an  account  given  by  Sir  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  the 
change  he  had  observed  in  the  manner  of  many  of  the  Florentines  towards  himself  siiioe 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  retirement  from  office,  upon  the  supposition  entertained  by  them 
that  he  was  intimately  connected  with  the  fallen  minister. — D. 

i>  Lady  Walpole. 
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Their  triumph  has  been  but  in  hope,  and  their  hope  has  failed  in  two 
months. 

As  to  your  embroil  with  Richcourt,  I  condemn  you  excessively : 
not  that  yoi»  was  originally  in  fault,  but  by  seeming  to  own  yourself 
so.  He  is  an  impertinent  fellow,  and  will  be  so  if  you'll  let  him.  My 
dear  child,  act  with  the  spirit  of  your  friends  here ;  show  we  have  lost 
no  credit  by  losing  power,  and  that  a  little  Italian  minister  must  not 
dare  to  insuh  you.  Publish  the  accounts  I  send  you ;  which  I  give 
you  my  honour  are  authentic.  If  they  are  not,  let  Cylheris,  your 
Antony's  travelling  concubine,  contradict*  them. 

You  tell  me  the  St.  Quintin  is  arrived  at  Genoa:  I  see  by  the  prints 
of  to-day  that  it  is  TOt  to  Leghorn:  I  am  extremely  glad,  for  I  feared 
for  it,  for  the  poor  ooy,  and  for  the  things.  Tell  me  how  you  like 
your  secretary.  I  shall  be  quite  happy,  if  I  have  placed  one  with  you 
that  you  like. 

I  laughed  much  at  the  family  of  cats  I  am  to  receive.  I  believe  they 
wiD  be  extremely  welcome  to  Lord  Islay  now ;  for  he  appears  little, 
lives  more  darkly  and  more  like  a  wizara  than  ever.  These  huge  cats 
will  iSgure  prodigiously  in  his  cell :  he  is  of  the  mysterious,  dingy 
nature  of  Stosch. 

As  mords  is  what  I  have  not  rhetoric  to  find  out  to  thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  this  paragraph  of  Madame  Goldsworthy,  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  I  have  laugned  for  an  hour  at  it  This  was  one  of  my  Lady 
Porafret's  correspondents. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  stop  in  our  embarkations :  since  the  first, 
they  have  discovered  that  the  horse  must  not  go  till  all  the  hay  is  pro- 
vided. Three  thousand  men  will  make  a  fine  figure  towards  support- 
ing the  balance  of  power  1  Our  whole  number  was  to  be  but  sixteen ; 
and  if  all  these  cannot  be  assembled  before  the  end  of  July,  what  will 
be  said  of  it  ? 

The  Secret  Committee  go  on  very  pitifully :  they  are  now  inquir- 
ing about  some  custom-house  officers  tnat  were  turned  out  at  Wey- 
mouth for  voting  wrong  at  elections.  Don't  you  think  these  articles 
will  prove  to  the  world  what  they  have  been  saying  of  Sir  Robert  for 
these  twenty  years T  The  House  still  sits  in  observance  to  them; 
which  is  pleasant  to  me,  for  it  keeps  people  in  town.  We  have  operas 
too ;  but  they  are  almost  over,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  daily  east 
wind,  they  would  give  way  to  Vauxhall  and  Chelsea.  The  new 
directors  nave  agreed  with  the  Fumagalli  for  next  year,  but  she  is  to 
be  second  wpman :  they  keep  the  Visconti.  Did  I  never  mention  the 
Bettina,  the  first  dancer.  It  seems  she  was  kept  by  a  Neapolitan 
prince,  who  is  extremely  jealous  of  her  coming  hither.  About  a  fort- 
night ago  she  fell  ill*  upon  which  her  Neapolitan  footman  made  off 
immediately.  She  dances  again,  but  is  very  weak,  and  thinks  herself 
poisoned. 

Adieu  1  my  dear  child ;  tell  me  you  are  well,  easy,  and  in  spirits : 
kiss  the  Chutes  for  me,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

VOL.  I.  22 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN, 

London,  May  13, 1742. 

As  I  am  obliged  to  put  my  letter  into  the  secretary's  office  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  it  now  don't  want  a  quarter  of  it,  I  can  say  but  three 
words,  and  must  defer  till  next  post  answering  your  long  letter  by  the 
courier.  I  am  this  moment  come  from  the  House,  where  we  have 
had  the  first  part  of  the  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee.  It  is 
pretty  long ;  but,  unfortunately  for  them,  there  is  not  once  to  be  found 
in  it  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Orford  :  there  is  a  good  deal  about  Mr. 
Paxton  and  the  borough  of  Wendover ;  and  it  appears  that  in  eleven 
years  Mr.  Paxton  has  received  ninety-four  thousand  pounds  un- 
accounted for :  now,  if  Lady  Richcourt  can  make  any  thing  of  all 
this,  you  have  freely  my  leave  to  communicate  it  to  her.  Pursuant 
to  this  Report,  and  Mr.  Paxton's  contumacy,  they  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  indemnify  all  persons  who  should  accuse  themselves 
of  any  crime,  provided  they  ao  but  accuse  Lord  Orford,  and  they 
have  carried  it  by  251  to  228  1  but  it  is  so  absurd  a  bill,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  likelihood  of  its  passing  the  Lords.  By  this  bill,  whoever 
are  guilty  of  murder,  treason,  forgery,  &c.  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
add  perjury,  and  swear  Lord  Orford  knew  of  it,  and  they  may  plead 
their  pardon.  Tell  Lady  Richcourt  this.  Lord  Orford  knew  of  her 
gallantries :  she  may  plead  her  pardon.  Good  night !  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

May  30, 17^ 

I  SBITT  you  a  sketch  last  post  of  the  division  on  the  Indemnity  Bill. 
As  they  carried  the  question  for  its  being  brought  in,  they  brought  it 
in  on  Saturday ;  but  were  prevailed  on  to  defer  the  second  reading 
till  Tuesday.  Then  we  had  a  long  debate  till  eight  at  night,  when 
they  carried  it,  228  against  217,  only  eleven  majority:  before,  they 
had  had  twenty-three.  They  immediately  went  into  the  committee 
on  it,  and  reported  it  that  nignt  Yesterday  it  came  to  the  last  read- 
ing ;  but  the  House,  having  sat  so  late  the  night  before,  was  not  so  full, 
and  they  carried  it,  216  to  184.  But  to-day  it  comes  into  the  Lords, 
where  they  do  not  in  the  least  expect  to  succeed ;  yet,  to  show  their 
spirit,  they  have  appointed  a  great  dinner  at  the  Fountain  to-morrow, 
to  consider  on  methods  for  supporting  the  honour  of  the  Commons,  as 
they  call  it,  against  the  Lords,  So  now  all  prospect  of  quiet  seems  to 
vanish!  The  noise  this  bill  makes  is  incredible;  it  is  so  unpre- 
cedented, so  violent  a  step!  Every  thing  is  inflamed  by  Pultney, 
who  governs  both  parties,  only,  I  think,  to  exasperate  both  more. 
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Three  of  our  own  people  of  the  committee,  the  Solicitor,'  Talbot,  and 
Bowles,  vote  against  us  in  the  Indemnity  Bill,  and  the  two  latter  have 
even  spoke  against  us.  Sir  Robert  said,  at  the  beginning,  when  he  was 
congratulated  on  having  some  of  his  own  friends  in  the  committee, 
**  The  moment  they  are  appointed,  they  will  grow  so  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  the  committee,  that  they  will  prefer  that  to  every  other 
consideration."** 

Our  foreign  news  are  as  bad  as  our  domestic:  there  seem  little 
hopes  of  the  Dutch  coming  into  our  measures ;  there  are  even  letters, 
that  mention  strongly  their  resolution  of  not  stirring — so  we  have 
Quixoted  away  sixteen  thousand  men !  On  Saturday  we  had  accounts 
of  the  Austrians  having  cut  off  two  thousand  Prussians,  in  a  retreat ; 
but  on  Sunday  came  news  of  the  great  victory''  which  the  latter  have 
gained,  killing  six,  and  taking  two  thousand  Austrians  prisoners,  and 
that  Prince  Charles  is  retired  to  Vienna  wounded.  This  will  but  too 
much  confirm  the  Dutch  in  their  apprehensions  of  Prussia. 

As  to  the  long  letter  you  wrote  me,  in  answer  to  a  very  particular 
one  of  mine,  I  cannot  explain  myself,  till  I  find  a  safer  conveyance 
than  the  post,  by  which,  I  perceive  all  our  letters  are  opened.  I 
can  only  tell  you,  that  in  most  things  you  guessed  right ;  and  that  as 
to  myself*  all  is  quiet. 

I  am  in  great  concern,  for  you  seem  not  satisfied  with  the  boy  we 
sent  you.  Your  brother  entirely  agreed  with  me  that  he  was  what 
you  seem  to  describe ;  and  as  to  his  being  on  the  foot  of  a  servant,  I 
give  you  my  honour  I  repeated  it  over  and  over  to  his  mother.  I 
suppose  her  folly  was  afraid  of  shocking  him.  As  to  Italian,  she 
assured  me  he  had  been  learning  it  some  time.  If  he  does  not  answer 
your  purpose,  let  nae  know  if  you  can  dispose  of  him  any  other  way, 
and  I  will  try  to  accommodate  you  better.  Your  brother  has  this 
moment  been  here,  but  there  was  no  letter  for  me;  at  least,  none  that 
ihev  will  deliver  yet   . 

1  know  not  in  the  least-how  to  advise  Mr.  Jackson.®  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Pelham  the  proper  person  to  apply  to ;  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
is  as  jealous  of  him  as  of  any  body.*'  Don't  say  this  to  him.  For 
Lord  Hervey,  though  Mr.  Jackson  has  interest  there,  I  would  not 

*  John  Strange,  E^.  made  SolicitoNgeneral  in  1736,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1750- 
He  died  in  I754.--E. 

^  Voltaire  has  since  made  the  same  kind  of  observation  in  his  "Life  of  Louis  XIV.** 
Art  of  Calvinism; — **  Les  hommes  se  piquent  toujoors  de  rempUr  an  devoir  qui  les  dit* 
dngue.** 

^  The  battle  of  Chotusitz,  or  Czaslau,  gained  by  the  King  of  Prussia  over  the  very 
superior  forces  of  the  Austrians.  This  victory  occasioned  peace  between  the  contending 
powers,  and  the  cession  of  Silesia  to  the  Prussian  monarch.-^D. 

■*  This  relates  to  some  diflferenoes  between  Mr.  Walpole  and  his  father,  to  which  the 
former  had  alluded  in  one  of  his  letters.  They  never  suited  one  another  either  in  habits, 
tastes,  or  opinions ;  in  addition  to  which,  Sir  Robert  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  harsh 
father  to  his  youngest  son.  If  such  was  the  case,  the  latter  nobly  revenged  himself,  by 
hia  earnest  soHdtudiQ  through  life  for  the  honour  of  his  parent's  memory w — D.  [See  anUt 
p.  207.] 

*  He  had  been  consul  at  Grenoa. 

'  Sir  Robert  Walpole  used  to  say  of  the  Duke  of  NewcasUe,  **  He  has  a  foolish  head 
and  a  perfi^us  heart    His  name  is  perfidy.** — £. 
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advise  him  to  try  it,  for  both  hate  him.  The  application  1o  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  by  the  most  direct  means,  I  should  think  the  best,  or 
by  any  one  that  can  be  serviceable  to  the  government 

You  will  laugh  at  an  odd  accident  that  happened  the  other  day  to 
my  uncle :'  (hey  put  him  into  the  papers  for  Earl  of  ShelSield.  There 
have  been  little  disputes  between  the  two  Houses  about  coming  into 
each  other's  House ;  when  a  lord  comes  into  the  Commons,  they  call 
out  withdraw:  that  day,  the  moment  my  uncle  came  in,  they  all  roared 
out,  xmthdraw !  mt/idraw ! 

The  great  Mr.  Nugent  has  been  unfortunate,  too^  in  parliament; 
besides  being  very  ill  heard,  from  being  a  very  indifferent  speaker : 
the  other  day  on  the  Place  Bill,  (which,  by  the  way,  we  have  new 
n)odelled  and  softened,  and  to  which  the  Lords  have  submitted  to 
agree  to  humour  Pultpey,)  he  rose,  and  said,  "  He  would  not  vote, 
as  he  was  not  determined  in  his  opinion ;  but  he  would  offer  his  senti- 
ments ;  which  were,  particularly,  that  the  bishops  had  been  the  cause 
of  this  bill  being  thrown  out  before."  Winnington  called  him  to  order, 
desiring  he  would  be  tender  of  the  Church  of  England.  You  know 
he  was  a  papist.  In  answer  to  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  Velters 
Cornwall,  who  is  of  the  same  side,  said,  "  He  wondered  that  when 
that  gentleman  could  not  convince  himself  by  his  eloquence,  he  should 
expect  to  convince  the  majority." 

Did  I  tell  you  that  Lord  Rochford*'  has  at  last  married  Miss  Young?* 
I  say,  at  last,  for  they  don't  pretend  to  have  been  married  this  twelve- 
month ;  but  they  were  publicly  married  last  week.     Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downing  Street,  May  26, 1742. 

To-DAY  calls  itself  May  the  26th,  as  you  perceive  by  the  date ;  but 
I  am  writing  to  you  by  the  fireside,  instead  of  going  to  Vauxhall.  If 
we  have  one  warm  day  in  seven,  "  we  bless  our  stars,  and  think  it 
luxury."  And  yet  we  have  as  much  waterworks  and  fresco  diver- 
sions, as  if  we  lay  ten  degrees  nearer  warmth.  Two  nights  ago 
Ranelagh-gardens  were  opened  at  Chelsea;  the  Prince,  rrincess, 
Duke,  much  nobility,  and  much  mob  besides,  were  there.  There  is 
a  vast  amphitheatre,  finely  gilt,  painted,  and  illuminated,  into  which 
every  body  that  loves  eating,  drinking,  staring,  or  crowding,  is 
admitted  for  twelvepence.  The  building  and  disposition  of  the  gar- 
dens cost  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  Twice  a-week  there  are  to  be 
ridottos,  at  guinea  tickets,  for  which  you  are  to  have  a  supper  and 

*  Horace  Walpole  the  elder. — ^D, 

^  William  Henry  Zulestein  Nassau,  fourth  Earl  of  Rochfbrd.  He  filled  many  diplo- 
matic situations,  and  was  aleo  at  different  times,  fiToom  of  the  stole  and  secretary  of  state. 
He  died  in  1781.— D. 

c  Daughter  of  £dward  Young,  Esq.  She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the  Prinoeos  of 
Wales. 
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music.  I  ^as  there  last  night,  but  did  not  find  the  joy  of  it.  Vaux^ 
hall  is  a  little  better ;  for  the  garden  is  pleasanter,  and  one  goes  by 
water.  Our  operas  are  almost  over ;  there  were  but  three-and-forty 
people  last  night  in  the  pit  and  boxes.  There  is  a  little  simple  farce 
at  Drury  Lane,  called  "  Miss  Lucy  in  Town,"'  in  which  Mrs.  Clive'* 
mimics  the  Muscovita  admirably,  and  Beard,  Amorevoli  tolerably. 
But  all  the  run  is  now  after  Garrick,  a  wine-merchant,  who  is  turned 
player,  at  Goodman's-fields.  He  plays  all  parts,  and  is  a  very  good 
mimic.  Hia  acting  I  have  seen,  and  may  say  to  you,  who  will  not 
tell  it  again  here,  I  see  nothing  wonderful  in  It;^  but  it  is  heresy  to  say 
so :  the  Duke  of  Argyll  says,  he  is  superior  to  Betterton.  Now  I  talk 
of  players,  tell  Mr.  Chute  that  his  friend  Bracegirdle  breakfasted  with 
me  this  morning.  As  she  went  out,  and  wanted  her  clogs,  she  turned 
to  me,  and  said,  **  I  remember  at  the  playhouse,  they  used  to  call  Mrs. 
Oldfield's  chair !  Mrs.  Barry's  clogs !  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  pattens  V* 
I  did,  indeed,  design  the  letter  of  this  post  for  Mr.  Chute ;  but  I 
have  received  two  such  charming  long  ones  fronl  you  of  the  15th  and 
20th  of  May  (N.  S.),  that  I  must  answer  them,  and  beg  him  to  excuse 
me  till  another  post ;  so  must  the  Prince,**  Princess,  the  Grifona,  and 
Countess  Galli.  For  the  Princess's  letter,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  answer 
it  so  soon,  for  hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  above  every  third 
word ;  however,  you  may  thank  her  as  much  as  if  I  understood  it 
all.  I  am  very  happy  that  mes  bagatelles  (for  I  still  insist  they  were 
so)  pleased.  Y  ou,  my  dear  child,  are  very  good  to  be  pleased  with 
the  snuff-box.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  superior  lumibres  of  old 
Sarasia*  about  the  Indian  ink :  if  she  meant  the  black,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  had  it  into  the  bargain  with  the  rest  of  the  Japan :  for  the 
coloured,  it  is  only  a  curiosity,  because  it  has  seldom  been  brought 
over.    I  remember  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  the  first  who  ever  had  any 

*  This  farce,  the  production  of  Fielding»  was  a«ted  several  nights  with  success ;  but  it 
being  hinted,  that  one  of  the  characters  was  written  in  ridicule  of  a  man  of  quality,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  sent  an  order  to  forbid  its  being  performed  any  more. — E. 

*>  Catherine  Clive,  an  excellent  actress  in  low  comedy.  Churchill  says  of  her,  in  the 
Roeciad, 

'*  In  spite  of  outward  blemishes  she  shone, 
For  numour  famed,  and  humour  all  her  own, 
Easy,  as  if  at  home,  the  stage  she  trod, 
Nor  sought  the  critic's  praise,  nor  fearM  his  rod ; 
Originafin  spirit  and  in  ease, 
She  pleased  by  hiding  all  attempts  to  please. 
No  comic  actress  ever  yet  could  raise 
On  humour's  base,  more  merit  or  more  praise.** 

In  afler  life  she  lived  at  Twickenham,  in  the  house  now  called  Little  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
became  an  intimate  firiend  of  Horace  Walpole. — D. 

c  Garrick  made  his  first  appearance,  October  19,  1741,  in  the  character  of  Richard 
the  Third.  Walpole  does  not  appear  to  have  been  singular  in  the  opinion  here  given. 
Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Chute,  says,  "Did  I  tell  yon  about  Mr.  Garrick,  that  the  town  are 
horn-mad  after :  there  are  a  dozen  dukes  of  a  night  at  Goodman-fields  sometimes ;  and 
yet  I  am  stiff  in  the  opposition." — E. 

«*  Prince  Craon.  *»  .  ^ 

^  Madame  Sarasin,  a  Lorrain  lady,  companion  to  Princess  Craon. 

22* 
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of  it,  and  would  on  no  account  give  my  mother  the  least  morsel  of  it. 
She  afterwards  got  a  good  deal  of  it  from  China ;  and  since  that, 
more  has  come  over ;  but  it  is  even  less  valuable  than  the  other,  for 
we  never  could  tell  how  to  use  it;  however,  let  it  make  its  figure. 

I  am  sure  you  hate  me  all  this  time,  for  chatting  about  so  many 
trifles,  and  telling  you  no  politics.  I  own  to  you,  I  am  so  wearied, 
so  worn  with  them,  that  I  scarce  know  how  to  turn  my  hand  to  them ; 
but  you  shall  know  all  I  know.  I  told  you  of  the  meeting  at  the 
Fountain  tavern :  Pultney  had  promised  to  be  there,  but  was  not ;  nor 
Carteret.  As  the  Lords  had  put  oflfthe  debate  on  the  Indemnity  Bill, 
nothing  material  passed ;  but  the  meeting  was  very  Jacobite.  Yes- 
terday the  bill  came  on,  and  Lord  Carteret  took  the  lead  against  it, 
and  about  seven  in  the  evening  it  was  flung  out  by  almost  two  to  one, 
92  to  47,  and  17  proxies  to  10.  To-day  we  had  a  motion  by  the  new 
Lord  Hillsborough,^  (for  the  father  is  just  dead,)  and  seconded  by 
Lord  Barrington,^  to  examine  the  Lords'  votes,  to  see  what  has  become 
of  the  bill :  this  is  the  form.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
all  the  new  ministry,  were  with  us  against  it ;  but  they  carried  it,  164 
to  159.  It  is  to  be  reported  to-morrow,  and  as  we  have  notice,  we 
may  possibly  throw  it  out ;  else  they  will  hurry  on  to  a  breach  with 
the  Lords.  Pultney  was  not  in  the  House :  he  was  riding  the  other 
day,  and  met  the  King's  coach ;  endeavouring  to  turn  out  of  the  way, 
his  horse  started,  flung  him,  and  fdl  upon  him :  he  is  much  bruised  ; 
but  not  at  all  dangerously.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  an  epigram 
fixed  to  a  list,  which  I  will  explain  to  you  afterwards :  it  is  not  known 
who  wrote  it,  but  it  was  addressed  to  him : 

Thy  hone  does  thineB  bj  halres,  like  thee : 

Thou,  with  irresouition, 
Hurt*8t  friend  and  foe,  thyself  and  me, 

The  King*  and  Constitution. 

The  list  I  meant:  you  must  know,  some  time  ago,  before  the 
change,  they  had  moved  for  a  committee  to  examine,  and  state  the 
public  accounts:  it  was  passed.  Finding  how  little  success  they  had 
with  their  Secret  Committee,  they  have  set  this  on  foot,  and  we  were 
to  ballot  for  seven  commissioners,  who  are  to  have  a  thousand  a-year. 
We  balloted  yesterday:  on  our  lists  were  Sir  Richard  Corbet,* 
Charles  Hamilton,''  (Lady  Archibald's  brother,)  Sir  William  Middle- 

*  Wills  Hill,  the  second  Lord  HiUsborough,  afterwards  created  an  Irish  earl  and  loade 
ooflEerer  of  the  household.  (In  the  reign  of  George  III.  he  was  created  Earl  of  Hills- 
boroagh,  in  England,  and  finally  Marquis  of  Downshire,  in  Ireland ;  and  held  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.-^  D.) 

^  William  Wildman,  Viscount  Barrington,  made  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  on  the  coalition, 
and  master  of  the  great  wardrobe,  in  1754.  (He  afterwards  held  the  offices  of  cbancdlor 
of  the  exchequer,  secretary  at  war,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  died  February  Ist, 

^  Sir  Richard  Corbett,  of  Leighton,  in  Montgomeryshire,  the  fourth  baronet  of  the 
family.    Ho  was  member  for  Shrewsbury,  and  died  in  1774. — D. 

^  The  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton,  sixth  son  of  James,  sixth  Earl  of  Abercorn.  Member 
for  Truro,  comptroller  of  the  men  cloth  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  subsequently  re- 
oeivcr.general  of  the  Island  of^Minorca.    He  died  in  1787.— D. 
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ton,'  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Fonnereau,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Ellis.^  On  theirs 
Mr.  Banco,  George  Grenville,  Mr.  Hooper,  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,"^  Mr, 
Phillips,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Stuart.  On  casting  up  the  numbers,  the 
four  first  on  ours,  and  the  three  first  on  their  list,  appeared  to  have  the 
majority :  so  no  great  harm  will  come  from  this,  should  it  pass  the 
Lords  r  whiph  it  is  not  likely  to  do.  I  have  now  told  you,  I  think,  all 
the  political  news,  except  that  the  troops  continue  going  to  Flanders, 
though  we  hear  no  good  news  yet  from  Holland. 

If  we  can  prevent  any  dispute  between  the  two  Houses,  it  is  be- 
lieved and  much  hoped  by  the  Court,  that  the  Secret  Committee  will 
desire  to  be  dissolved :  if  it  does,  there  is  an  end  of  all  this  tempest ! 

I  must  tell  you  an  ingenuity  of  Lord  Raymond,^  an  epitaph  on  the 
Indemnifying  Bill — I  believe  you  would  guess  the  author : — 

■ 

InterrM  beneath  this  marble  stone  doth  lie 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity ; 
To  show  the  good  for  which  it  was  designed. 

It  died  itself  to  save  numkind. 

« 

My  Lady  Townshend  made  me  laugh  the  other  night  about  your 
old  acquaintance,  Miss  Edwin ;  who,  by  the  way,  is  grown  almost  a 
Methodist  My  lady  sa;^  she  was  forced  to  have  an  issue  made  on 
one  side  of  her  head,  for  her  eyes,  and  that  Kent*  advised  her  to  have 
another  on  the  other  side  for  symmetry. 

There  has  lately  been  published  one  of  the  most  impudent  things 
that  ever  was  printed ;  it  is  called  "  The  Irish  Register,"  and  is  a  list 
of  all  the  unmarried  women  of  any  fashion  in  England,  ranked  in  order, 
duchesses-dowager,  ladies,  widows,  misses,  &c.  with  their  names  at 
length,  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  fortune-hunters,  or  as  it  is  said,  for  the 
incorporating  and  manufacturing  of  British  commodities.  Miss  Ed- 
wards^ is  the  only  one  printed  with  a  dash,  because  they  have  placed 

>  Sir  William  Middleton,  Bart  of  Belsay  Castle,  Northumberland,  the  third  baronet  of 
the  &mily.    He  was  member  for  Northumberland,  and  died  in  1767. — D. 

^  Welbore  EUis,  member  of  parliament  for  above  half  a  century ;  during  which  period 
he  held  the  different  offices  of  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  secretary  at  war,  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  ▼ioe.treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  secretary  of  stacte.  He  was  created  Lord  Mendip  in 
1794,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew.  Viscount  difden,  and  died  February  3, 1803,  at  the 
age  of  eii^hty^iffht — D. 

^  Sir  Charles  Af ordaunt,  of  Massingham,  in  Norfdk,  the  sixth  baronet  of  the  family. 
Hie  was  member  for  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  died  in  1778. — D. 

'  Robert,  the  second  Lord  Raymond,  son  of  the  lord  chief  justice.  [On  whose  death,  in 
1753,  without  issue,  the  title  expired.] 

*  William  Kent,  <^  whom  Walpole  himself  drew  the  following  just  character: — *'He 
was  a  painter,  an  architect,  and  the  fiither  of  modem  gardening.  In  the  6rst  character 
he  was  below  mediocrity ;  in  the  second,  he  was  a  restorer  of  the  science ;  in  the  last,  an 
original,  and  the  inventor  of  an  art  that  realizes  painting  and  improves  nature.  Mahomet 
imagined  on  elysium,  Kent  created  many." — ^The  misfortune  of  Kent  was,  that  his  fame 
and  popularity  in  his  own  age  were  so  great,  that  he  was  employed  to  give  desi^^  for 
all  things  even  fbr  those  which  he  could  know  nothing  about— such  as  ladies'  birthday 
dresses,  which  he  decorated  with  the  five  orders  of  architecture.  These  absurdities  drew 
upon  him  the  satire  of  Hogarth. — D.  [WiJpole  further  states  of  Kent,  that  Pope  undoubt' 
edly  contributed  to  form  his  taste.] 

'Miss  Edwards,  an  unmarried  lady  of  great  fortune,  who  openly  kept  Lord  Anne 
Hamilton. 
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her  among  the 'widows.  I  will  send  you  this,  "  Miss  Lucy  in  Towd,**^ 
and  the  magazines,  by  the  first  opportunity,  as  I  should  the  other 
things,  but  your  brother  tells  me  you  have  had  them  by  another  hand. 
I  received  the  cedrati,  for  which  I  have  already  thanked  you :  but  I 
have  been  so  much  thanked  by  several  people  to  whom  I  gave  some, 
that  I  can  very  well  afford  to  thank  you  again. 

As  to  Stosch  expecting  any  present  from  me,  he  was  so  extremely 
well  paid  for  all  I  had  of  him,  that  I  do  not  think  myself  at  all  in  his 
debt :  however,  you  was  very  good  to  offer  to  pay  him. 

As  to  my  Lady  Walpole,  I  shall  say  nothing  now,  as  I  have  not 
seen  either  of  (he  two  persons  since  I  received  your  letter  to  whom  I 
design  to  mention  her;  only  that  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  you 
still  disturbed  at  any  of  the  little  nonsense  of  that  cabal.  I  hoped  that 
the  accounts  which  I  have  sent  you,  and  which,  except  in  my  last 
letter,  must  have  been  very  satisfactory,  would  have  served  you  as  an 
antidote  to  their  legends ;  and  I  think  the  great  victory  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  which,  I  assure  you,  is  here  reckoned  prodigious,  will 
raise  your  spirits  against  them.  I  am  happy  you  have  taken  that  step 
about  Sir  Francis  Dashwood ;  the  credit  it  must  have  given  you  with 
the  King  will  more'  than  counterbalance  any  little  hurt  you  might  ap- 
prehend from  the  cabal.  • 

I  am  in  no  hurry  for  any  of  my  things;  as  we  shall  be  moving  from 
hence  as  soon  as  Sir  Robert  has  taken  another  house,  I  shall  not  want 
them  till  I  am  more  settled. 

Adieu !  I  hope  to  tell  you  soon  that  we  are  all  at  peace,  and  then 
I  trust  you  will  be  so.  A  thousand  loves  to  the  Chutes.  How  I  long 
to  see  you  all  I 

P.  S.  I  unseal  my  letter  to  tell  you  what  a  vast  and,  probably,  final 
victory  we  have  gained  to-day.  They  moved,  that  the  Lords  flinging 
out  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  an  obstruction  of  justice,  and  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this  country.  We  have  sat  till  this  mo- 
ment, seven  o'clock,  and  have  rejected  this  motion  by  245  to  193, 
The  call  of  the  House,  which  they  have  kept  off  from  fortnight  to 
fortnight,  to  keep  people  in  town,  was  appointed  for  to-day.  The 
moment  the  division  was  over.  Sir  John  Cotton  rose  and  said,  "  As  I 
think  the  inquiry  is  at  an  end,  you  may  do  what  you  will  with  the 
call."  We  have  put  it  off  for  two  months.  There's  a  noble  post- 
script ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Jane  3, 174S. 

I  HAVE  sent  Mr.  Chute  all  the  news ;  I  shall  only'  say  to  you  that  I 
have  read  your  last  letter  about  Lady  W.  to  Sir  R.  He  was  not  at 
all  surprised  at  her  thoughts  of  England,  but  told  me  that  last  week 
my  Lord  Carteret  had  sent  him  a  letter  which  she  had  written  to  him, 
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to  demand  his  protection.    This  you  may  tell  publicly ;  it  will  show 
her  ladyship's  credit 

Here  is  an  epigram,  which  I  believe  will  divert  you :  it  is  on  Lord 
Islay's  garden  upon  Hounslow  Heath. 

Old  Islay,  to  show  his  fine  delicate  taste* 

In  improving  his  gardens  purloined  from  the  waste, 

Bade  his  gard'ner  one  day  to  open  his  views, 

By  cutting  a  couple  of  grand  avenues : 

No  particular  prospect  nis  lordship  intended. 

But  left  it  to  chance  how  his  walks  should  be  ended. 

With  transport  and  joy  he  beheld  his  first  view  end 
In  a  fiivourite  prospect — a  church  tifiat  was  ruinM — 
But  alas !  what  a  sight  did  the  next  cut  exhibit  I 
At  the  end  of  the  walk  hung  a  rogue  on  a  gibbet ! 
He  beheld  it  and  wept,  for  it  caused  him  to  muse  on 
Full  many  a  Campbell  that  died  with  his  shoes  on. 
All  amazed  and  aghast  at  the  ominous  scene, 
He  orderM  it  quick  to  bo  closed  up  again 
With  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs  that  served  for  a  Screen. 

Sir  Robert  asked  me  yesterday  about  the  Dominichin,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  to  answer :  1  said  I  would  write  to  you  about  it  Have 
you  bought  it?  or  did  you  quite  put  it  off?  I  had  forgot  to  mention  it 
again  to  you.  If  you  have  not,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  you  should 
buy  it  for  him.     Adieu  ! 


TO  Sm  HORACE  MANN. 

June  10,  the  Pretender^s  birthday,  which,  by  the  way,  I  believe 
he  did  not  expect  to  keep  at  Rome  this  year,  1743. 

SiivGE  I  wrote  you  my  last  letter,  I  have  received  two  from  you  of 
the  27th  May  and  3d  of  June,  N.  S.  I  hope  you  will  get  my  two 
packets ;  that  is,  one  of  them  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Chute,  and  in 
them  was  all  my  fagot  of  compliments. 

Is  not  poor  Scully**  vastly  disappointed  that  we  are  not  arrived  1 
But  really,  will  that  mad  woman  never  have  done?  does  she  still  find 
credit  for  her  extravagant  histories.  I  carried  her  son  with  me  to 
Vauxhall  last  liight :  he  is  si  most  charming  boy,""  but  grows  exces- 
sively like  her  in  the  face. 

•  These  lines  were  written  by  Bramston,  author  of  **  The  Art  of  Politics,*^  and  •*  The 
Man  of  Taste.**  [The  Reverend  James  Bramston,  vicar  of  Starling,  Sussex.  Pope  took 
the  line  in  the  Dunciad,  "  Shine  in  the  digiiity  of  F.  R  S.'*  from  his  Man  of  Taste  ;—**  a 
•atire,**  says  Warton,  "  in  which  the  author  has  been  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  making 
his  hero  laugh  at  himself  and  his  own  follies."    He  died  in  1744] 

^  An  Irish  tailor  at  Florence,  who  let  out  ready-furnished  apartments  to  travelling 
English.  Lady  W.  had  reported  that  Lord  Orfbrd  was  flying  fVom  England  and  would 
come  thither. 

«  George  Walpole,  afterwards  the  third  Earl  of  Orford.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
in  1751,  and  was  appointed  lord.lieutenant  and  custos  rotnlorum  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  letter,  written  in  1759,  says,  **  Nothing  could  make  a  better  appearanoo 
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I  don't  at  all  foresee  how  I  shall  make  out  this  letter:  every  body 
is  gone  out  of  town  during  the  Whitsuntide,  and  many  will  not  retum* 
at  least  not  these  six  weeks;  for  so  long  they  say  it  will  be  before 
the  Secret  Committee  make  their  Report,  with  which  they  intend  to 
finish.  We  are,  however,  entertained  with  pageants  every  day — re- 
views to  gladden  the  heart  of  David,'  and  triumphs  to  Absalom  !  He** 
and  his  wife  went  in  great  parade  yesterday  through  the  city  and  ihe 
dust  to  dine  at  Greenwich  ;  they  took  water  at  the  Tower,  and  trum- 
peting away  to  Grace  Tosier's, 

Like  Cimon,  triumph'd  over  land  and  wave. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  my  Lard  of  Bristol*"  Or  some  of  the 
Saddlers'**  Company  who  had  told  him  that  this  was  the  way  **  to  steal 
the  hearts  of  the  people."  He  is  in  a  quarrel  with  Lord'  Falmouth.* 
There  is  just  dead  one  Hammond,^  a  disciple  of  Lord  Chesterfield^ 
and  equerry  to  his  royal  highness :  he  had  parts,  and  was  just  come 
into  parliament,  strong^  of  the  Cobham  faction,  or  nepotism,  as  Sir 
Robert  calls  it  The  White  Prince  desired  Lord  Falmouth  to  choose 
Dr.  Lee,  who,  you  know,  has  disobliged  the  party  by  accepting  a. 
lordship  of  the  admiralty.  Lord  Falmouth  has  absolutely  refused, 
and  insists  upon  choosing  one  of  his  own  brothers :  his  highness  talks 
loudly  of  opposing  him.     The  borough  is  a  Cornish  one. 

There  is  arrived  a  courier  from  Lord  Stair,  with  news  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  having  cut  off  five  thousand  French.  We  are  hurrying 
away  the  rest  of  our  troops  to  Flanders,  and  say  that  we  are  in  great 
spirits,  and  intend  to  be  in  greater  when  we  have  defeated  the 
French  too. 

For  my  own  particular,  I  cannot  say  I  am  well ;  I  am  afraid  I 
have  a  little  fever  upon  my  spirits,  or  at  least  have  nerves,  which, 
you  know,  every  body  has  in  England.  I  begin  the  cold-bath  to- 
morrow, and  talk  of  going  to  Tunbridge,  if  the  parliament  rises  soon.. 
Sir  R.  who  begins  to  talk  seriously  of  Houghton,  has  desired  me  to 

than  the  two  Norfcdk  hattalions  :  Lord  Orfbrd,  with  the  port  of  Man  himself^  and  reftlly^ 
the  genteelest  figure  under  arms  I  ever  saw,  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue."  Chatliaxa 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. — £. 

*  Greorge  the  Second.  ^  Firederic,  Prince  of  Wales. 

<^  Dr.  &cker,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  (And  eventually  Archbishop  of  Canfcer* 
bury.  According  to  WaJpole,  he  was  bred  a  man-midwife. — D).  [Seeker  baid  committed 
in  Walpole*8  eyes,  the  unpardonable  offence  of  having '*  procured  a*  marriage  betiveen 
the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  chancellor's  (Hardwicke's)  son ;"  he,  therelbre, 
readily  propagated  the  charges  of  his  beins^  '^a  presbyterian,  a  man.inidwife,and  president 
of  a  very  fi^e-thinking  club,"  (Memoires,i.  p.  56,)  when  the  fact  is,  the  parents  of  Seoker 
were  Dissenters,  and  he  for  a  time  pursued  the  study,  though  not  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  The  third  charge  is  a  mere  falsehood.  See  also  Quarterly  Review,  xxvii. 
p.  187.] 

^  The  Prince  was  a  member  of  the  Saddlers*  company. 

^  *  Hugh  Boscawen,  second  Viscount  Falmouth,  a  great  dealer  in  boroughs.  It  is  of 
him  that  Lord  Dodington  tells  the  story,  that  he  went  to  the  minister  to  ask  a  favaur, 
which  the  latter  seemed  unwilling  to  grant ;  upon  which  Lord  Falmouth  said,  ^^Remem. 
her.  Sir,  we  are  seeen ."' — D. 

'  Author  of  Love  Elegies.    [See  anU,  p.  210.] 
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fo  ^ith  him  thither;  but  that  is  not  all  settled.  Now  I  mention 
[oughton,  you  was  in  the  right  to  miss  a  gallery  there ;  but  there  is 
one  actually  fitting  up,  where  the  green-house  was,  and  to  be  furnished 
with  the  spoils  of  Downing-street 

I  am  quite  sorry  you  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  those  odious 
cats  of  Malta :  dear  child,  fling  them  into  the  Amo,  if  there  is  water 
enough  .at  this  season  to  drown  them;  or,  PU  tell  you,  give  them  to 
Stoschy  to  pay  the  postage  he  talked  of.  I  have  no  ambition  to  make 
my  court  with  them  to  the  old  wizard. 

I  think  I  have  not  said  any  thing  lately  to  you  from  Patapan ;  he 
is  handsomer  than  ever,  and  grows  fat :  his  eyes  are  charming ;  they 
have  that  agreeable  lustre  which  the  vulgar  moderns  call  sore  eyes, 
but  the  judicious  ancients  golden  eyes,  ocellos  Patapanicos. 

The  process  is  begun  against  her  Grace  of  Beaufort,'  and  articles 
exhibited  in  Doctors'  Commons.  Lady  Townshend  has  had  them 
copied,  and  lent  them  to  me.  There  is  every  thing  proved  to  your 
heart's  content,  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  much  delectable  reading. 
Adieu !  my  dear  child ;  you  see  I  have  eked  out  a  letter :  I  hate 
missing  a  post,  and  yet  at  this  dead  time  I  have  almost  been  tempted 
to  invent  a  murder  or  a  robbery.  But  you  are  good,  and  will  be 
persuaded  that  I  have  used  my  eyes  and  ears  for  your  service;  when, 
if  it  were  not  for  you,  I  should  let  them  lie  by  in  a  drawer  from  week's 
end  to  week's  end.    Good  night ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downing  Street,  June  14, 1742. 

We  were  surprised  last  Tuesday  with  the  great  good  news  of  the 
peace  between  the  Queen  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  was  so  unex- 
pected and  so  welcome,  that  I  believe  he  might  get  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  forbid  any  one  thinking  that  he  ever  made  a  slip  in  integrity. 
Then,  the  repeated  accounts  of  the  successes  of  Prince  Charles  and 
Lobkowitz  over  the  French  have  put  us  into  the  greatest  spirits. 
Prince  Charles  is  extremely  commended  for  courage  and  conduct, 
and  makes  up  a  little  for  other  flaws  in  the  family. 

It  is  at  last  settled  that  Lords  Gower,^  Cobham,  and  Bathurst"  are 
to  come  in.    The  first  is  to  be  privy-seal,  and  was  to  have  kissed 

*  Fnmoee,  daa^^hter  and  heir  of  the  last  Lord  Scudamore,  wife  of  Henry  Somerset, 
Duke  of  BeanfiiTt ;  from  whom  she  was  divorced  ibr  adultery  with  Lord  Talhot  She 
was  afterwards  married  to  Colonel  Fitzroy,  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  [The 
diriie  havinff  clearly  proTed  the  incontinence  of  his  wife,  obtained  a  divorce  in  March 
1743-4] 

^  John  Leveson  Gower,  second  Lord  Gower ;  in  1746  created  an  earl.  He  died  in 
1754^E. 

^  Allan,  first  Lord  Bathurst,  one  of  the  twelve  Tory  peers  created  by  Queen  Anne,  in 
171).  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  Conrreve,  Swift,  Prior,  and  other  men  of  letters.  He 
lived  to  see  his  eldest  son  chancellor  of  England,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
one,  in  1775 ;  having' .been  created  an  earl  m  1772^ — ^D. 
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hands  last  Friday,  but  Lord  Hervey  had  carried  the  seal  with  him 
to  Ickworth ;  but  he  must  bring  it  back.  Lord  Cobham  is  to  be  field- 
marshal,  and  to  command  all  the  forces  in  England.  Bathurst  was 
to  have  the  Gentleman-pensioners,  but  Lord  Essex,*  who  is  now  the 
Captain,  and  was  to  have  had  the  Beef-eaters,  will  not  change. 
Bathurst  is  to  have  the  Beef-eaters ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton,^  who  has 
them,  is  to  have  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Lord  Lymington,^  who  has 
that,  is  to  have — nothing ! 

The  Secret  Committee  are  in  great  pierplexities  about  Scrope  :*  he 
would  not  take  the  oath,  but  threatened  the  Middlesex  justices  who 
tendered  it  to  him  :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  have  you  any  complaint 
against  me  ?  if  you  have  not,  don't  you  fear  that  I  will  prosecute  you 
for  enforcing  oaths  ?"  However,  one  of  them  began  to  read  the  oath 
— "  I,  John  Scrope" — "  I  John  Scrope :"  said  he ;  "I  did  not  say  any 
such  thing :  but  come,  however,  let's  hear  the  oath ;" — "  do  promise 
that  I  will  faithfully  and  truly  answer  all  such  questions  as  shall  be 
asked  me  by  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  and — "  they  were  going  on, 
but  Scrope  cried  out, ''  Hold,  hold  1  there  is  more  than  I  can  digest 
already."  He  then  went  before  the  committee,  and  desired  time  to 
consider.  Pitt  asked  him  abruptly,  if  he  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
he  replied,  ^  he  did  not  want  to  inform  either  his  head  or  his  heart,  for 
both  were  satisfied  what  to  do ;  but  that  he  would  ask  the  King's 
leave."  He  wants  to  fight  Pitt  He  is  a  most  testy  little  old  genUe- 
man,  and  about  eight  years  ago  would  have  fought  Alderman  Perry. 
It  was  in  the  House,  at  the  time  of  the  excise :  he  said  we  should 
carry  it :  Perry  said  he  hoped  to  see  him  hanged  first  "  You  see  me 
hanged,  you  dog,  you  !"  said  Scrope,  and  pulled  him  by  the  nose.  The 
committee  have  tried  all  ways  to  soften  him,  and  have  offered  to  let 
him  swear  to  only  what  part  he  pleased,  or  only  with  regard  to  money 
given  to  members  of  parliament  Pultney  himself  has  tried  to  work 
on  him ;  but  the  old  gentleman  is  inflexible,  and  answered,  ^'  that  he 
was  fourscore  years  old,  and  did  not  care  whether  he  spent  the  few 
months  he  had  to  live"  in  the  Tower  or  not ;  that  the  last  thing  he 
would  do  should  be  to  betray  the  King,  and  next  to  him  the  Earl  of 
Orford."    It  remains  in  suspense. 

The  troops  continue  going  to  Flanders,  but  slowly  enough.  Lady 
Vane  has  taken  a  trip  thither  after  a  cousin^  of  Lord  Berkeley,  who 

*  William  Capel,  third  Earl  of  Essex ;  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Turin.  He  died  in 
January  1743.    The  Beef-eaters  are  otherwise  called  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guards — D. 

^  Charles  Powlett,  third  Puke  of  Bolton.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Lavinia  Fenton, 
otherwise  Mrs.  Beswick,  the  actress ;  who  became  celebrated  in  the  character  of  PoUy 
Peachem,  in  the  Beg^jrar^s  Opera.  By  her  the  duke  had  three  sons,  bom  before  marriagje. 
With  his  first  wife,  the  dau|fhter  and  sole  heiress  of  John  Vaughan^  Earl  of  Carberry  in 
Ireland,  he  never  cohabited.    He  died  in  1754. — D. 

'  John  Wallop,  first  Viscount  Lymington ;  in  the  following  April  created  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth.   He  died  in  1763.— £. 

'  John  Scrope,  secretary  of  the  treaFury.  He  had  been  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  when 
very  young,  and  carried  intelligenoe  to  Holland  in  woman's  clothes. 

*  He  did  not  die  till  1753.  Tindal  states  that,  upon  giving  this  answer  he  was  no 
fiirther  pressed^ — K 

'  Henry  Berkeley;  killed  the  next  year  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
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is  as  simple  about  her  as  her  own  husband  is,  and  has  written  to  Mr. 
Knight  at  Paris  to  furnish  her  with  what  riibney  she  wants.  He  says 
she  is  vastly  to  blame ;  for  he  was  trying  to  get  her  a  divorce  from 
Lord  Vane,  and  then  would  have  married  her  himself.  Her  adven- 
tures' are  worthy  to  be  bound  up  with  those  of  my  good  sister-in-law, 
the  German  Princess,  and  Moll  Flanders. 

Whom  should  I  meet  in  the  Park  last  night  but  Ceretesi !  He  told  me 
he  was  at  a  Bagne.  I  will  find  out  his  bagnio ;  for  though  I  was  not 
much  acquainted  with  him,  yet  the  obhgations  I  had  to  Florence  make 
me  eager  to  show  any  Florentine  all  the  civilities  in  my  power;  though 
I  do  not  love  them  near  so  well,  since  what  you  have  told  me  of  their 
late  behaviour ;  notwithstanding  your  letter  of  June  20th,  which  I  have 
just  received.  I  perceive  that  simple-hearted,  good,  unmeaning  Rucellai 
is  of  the  number  of  the  false,  though  you  do  not  directly  say  so. 

I  was  excessively  diverted  with  your  pompous  account  of  the  siege 
of  Lucca  by  a  single  Englishman.  I  do  believe  that  you  and  the 
Chutes  might  put  a  certain  city  into  as  great  a  panic.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Midsummer  Day,  1742. 

OiTE  begins  every  letter  with  an  lo  Pcean  I  indeed  our  hymns  are 
not  so  tumultuous  as  they  were  some  time  ago,  to  the  tune  of  Admiral 
Vernon.  They  say  there  came  an  express  last  night,  of  the  taking 
of  Prague  and  the  destruction  of  some  thousand  French.  It  is  really 
amazing,  the  fortune  of  the  Queen !  We  expect  every  day  the  news 
of  the  n^ing  of  Poland  having  made  his  peace ;  for  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  Prussians  left  him  but  sixteen  days  to  think  of  it  There  is  pothing 
could  stop  the  King  of  Prussia,  if  he  should  march  to  Dresden :  how 
long  his  being  at  peace  with  that  king  will  stop  him  I  look  upon  as 
very  uncertain. 

They  say  we  expect  the  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  next 
Tuesday,  and  then  finish.  I  preface  all  my  news  with  they  say;  for 
I  am  not  at  all  in  the  secret,  and  I  had  rather  that  they  say  should  tell 
you  a  lie  than  myself.  They  have  sunk  the  affair  of  Scrope :  the 
Chancellor^  and  Sir  John  Rushout  spoke  in  the  committee  against  per- 
secuting him,  for  he  is  secretary  to  the  treasury.  I  don't  think  there 
is  so  easy  a  language  as  the  ministerial  in  the  world — one  learns  it 
in  a  week  !  There  are  few  members  in  town,  and  most  of  them  no 
friends  to  the  committee ;  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  apprehension 

*  Lady  Vone^s  Memoirs,  dictated  by  herself,  were  actually  published  afterwards  in  a 
bode,  caUed  **The  Adventures  of  Peregrrine  Pickle ;"  and  she  makes  mention  of  Lady 
Orford.  [See  nnU^f,  189.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that  '*  she  not  only  ftirnished  Smollett 
with  the  materials  for  recording  her  own  infamy,  bat  rewarded  him  handsomely  for  the 
insertion  of  her  story.**] 

^  Mr.  Sandys,  chancellor  of  the  ezcbequtf . 
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of  any  violence  following  the  Report,  I  dare  say  there  is  not;  for 
my  uncle,  who  is  my  political  weather-glass,  and  whose  quicksilver 
rises  and  falls  with  the  least  variation  of  parliamentary  weather,  is  in 
great  spirits,  and  has  spoken  three  times  in  the  House  within  this 
week ;  he  had  not  opened  his  lips  before  since  the  change.  Mr. 
Pultney  has  got  his  warrant  in  his  pocket  for  Earl  of  Bath,  and  kisses 
hands  as  soon  as  the  parliament  rises.  The  promotions  I  mentioned 
to  vou  are  not  yet  come  to  pass ;  but  a  fortnight  will  settle  things 
wonderfully. 

The  Italian,*  who  I  told  you  is  here,  has  let  me  into  a  piece  of 
secret  history,  which  you  never  mentioned:  perhaps  it  is  not  true; 
but  he  says  the  mighty  mystery  of  the  Count's*'  elopement  from  Flo- 
rence, was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  Wachtendonck,*  which  was 
so  impertinent  as  to  talk  of  satisfaction  for  some  afiront.  The  great 
Count  very  wisely  never  answered  it — his  life,  to  be  sure,  is  of  too 
great  consequence  to  be  trusted  at  the  end  of  a  rash  German's  sword ! 
however,  the  General  wrote  again,  and  hinted  at  coming  himself  for 
an  answer.  So  it  happened,  that  when  he  arrived,  the  Count  was 
gone  to  the  baths  of  Lucca — those  waters  were  reckoned  better  for 
his  health,  than  steel  in  the  abstract — How  oddly  it  happened  1  He  just 
returned  to  Florence  as  the  General  was  dead !  Now  was  not  this 
heroic  lover  worth  running  after  ?  I  wonder,  as  the  Count  must  have 
known  my  lady's  courage  and  genius  for  adventures,  that  he  never 
thought  of  putting  her  in  men's  clothes,  and  sending  her  to  answer 
the  challenge.  How  pretty  it  would  have  been  to  have  fought  for 
one's  lover !  and  how  great  tlie  obligation,  when  he  durst  not  fight  for 
himself! 

I  heard  the  other  day,  that  the  Primate  of  Lorrain  was  dead  of 
the  small-pox.  Will  you  make  my  compliments  of  condolence! 
though  I  dare  say  they  are  little  afflicted :  ne  was  a  most  worthless 
creature,  and  all  his  wit  and  parts,  I  believe  little  comforted  them  for 
his  brutality  and  other  vices. 

The  fine  Mr.  Pitt**  is  arrived :  I  dine  with  him  to-day  at  Lord  Lin- 
coln's, with  the  Pomfrets.  So  now  the  old  partie  quarrie  is  complete 
again.  The  earl  is  not  quite  cured,*  and  a  partner  in  sentiments  may 
help  to  open  the  wound  again.  My  Ladv  Townshend  dines  with  us 
too.  She  flung  the  broadest  Wortley-eye' on  Mr.  Pitt,  the  other  night, 
in  the  park ! 

Adieu!  my  dear  child;  are  you  quite  well?  I  trust  the  summer 
will  perfectly  re-establish  you. 

*  CeretesL  ^  Count  Richcourt 

^  General  Wachtendonck,  commander  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary'!  troop*  at  L^bom. 

*  George  Pitt,  of  Strathfieldsea:  he  had  been  in  lo?e  with  Lady  Charlotte  Ferroor, 
second  daughter  of  Lord  Pomiret,  who  waa  afterwards  married  to  William  Finch,  vice- 
ehamberlain.  (Mr.  Pitt  was  created  Lord  Rivers  in  1776.  In  1761  he  was  British  envoy 
at  Turin ;  in  1770,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  S|>ain.    He  died  in  1803. — D.) 

•Of  his  love  for  Lady  Sophia  Fermor. — D, 

'  Mr.  Pitt  was  very  handsome,  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montag  n  had  liked  him  ex- 
tremely, when  be  was  in  Italy. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downing  Street,  June  30, 1743. 

It  is  about  six  o*clock,  and  I  am  come  from  the  House,  where,  at 
last,  we  have  had  another  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee.  They 
have  been  disputing  this  week  among  themselv'^es,  whether  this  should 
be  final  or  not.  The  new  ministry,  thank  them  !  were  for  finishing ; 
but  their  arguments  were  not  so  persuasive  as  dutiful,  and  we  are  to 
have  yet  another.  This  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half  in  reading,  though 
confined  to  the  aflFair  of  Burrel  and  Bristow,  the  Weymouth  election, 
and  Secret-service  money.  They  moved  to  print  it ;  but  though  they 
had  fetched  most  of  their  members  from  Ale  and  the  country,  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  divide.  Velters  Cornwall,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  I  believe,  for  odd  humour,  said, ''  he  believed  the 
somethingness  of  this  report  would  make  amends  for  the  nothingness 
of  the  last,  and  that  he  was  for  printing  it,  if  it  was  only  from  believ- 
iog  that  the  King  would  not  see  it,  unless  it  is  printed."  Perhaps  it 
may  be  printed  at  the  conclusion;  at  least  it  will  without  authority — 
so  you  will  see  it 

I  received  yours  of  June  24,  N.  S.  with  one  from  Mr.  Chute,  this 
morning,  and  I  will  now  go  answer  it  and  your  last.  You  seem  still 
to  be  uneasy  about  my  letters,  and  their  being  retarded.  I  have  not 
observed,  lately,  the  same  signs  of  yours  being  opened ;  and  for  my 
own,  I  think  it  may  very  often  depend  upon  the  packet-boat  and 
winds. 

You  ask  me  if  Pultney  has  lately  received  any  new  disgusts. — 
How  can  one  answer  for  a  temper  so  hasty,  so  unsettled? — not  that 
I  know,  unless  that  he  finds,  what  he  has  been  twenty  years  undoing, 
is  not  yet  undone. 

I  must  interrupt  the  thread  of  my  answer,  to  tell  you  that  I  hear 
news  came  last  night  that  the  States  of  Holland  have  voted  forty-seven 
thousand  men  for  the  assistance  of  the  Queen,'  and  that  it  was  not 
doubted  but  the  States- General  would  imitate  this  resolution.  This 
seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  proceedings — 
but  how  can  they  trust  him  so  easily? 

I  am  amazed  that  your  Leghorn  ministry  are  so  wavering ;  they 
are  very  old  style,  above  eleven  days  out  of  fashion,  if  they  any  longer 
fear  the  French :  my  only  apprehension  is,  lest  these  successes  should 
make  Richcourt  more  impertinent. 

You  have  no  notion  how  I  laughed  at  the  man  that  "  talks  nothing 
but  Madeira."**  I  told  it  to  my  Lady  Pomfret,  concluding  it  would 
divert  her  too;  and  forgetting  that  she  repines  when  she  should  laugh, 
and  reasons  when  she  should  be  diverted.  She  asked  gravely  what 
language  that  was  !    "  That  Madeira  being  subject  to  an  European 

■  The  Queen  of  Hungary,  Maria  Theresa. — D. 

^  The  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Marquis  AccianoU  at  Florence,  was  marrie  d 
to  one  of  the  same  name,  who  was  bom  at  Madeira. 
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prince,  to  be  sure  they  talk  some  European  dialect  !**  The  grave  per- 
sonage !  It  was  a  piece  with  her  saying,  **  that  Swift  would  have 
written  better,  if  he  had  never  written  ludicrously/' 

I  met  a  friend  of  yours  the  other  day  at  an  auction,  and  though  I 
knew  him  not  the  least,  yet  being  your  friend,  and  so  like  you  (for, 
do  you  know,  he  is  excessively,)  I  had  a  great  need  to  speak  to  him 
— and  did.  He  says,  *'  he  has  left  off  writing  to  you,  for  he  never 
could  get  an  answer."  I  said,  you  had  never  received  but  one  from 
him  in  all  the  time  I  was  with  you,  and  that  I  was  witness  to  your 
having  answered  it.  He  was  with  his  mother.  Lady  Abercom',  a 
most  frightful  gentlewoman :  Mr.  Winnington  says,  he  one  day  over- 
her  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire*'  talking  of  "  hideous  uglv  women !" 
By  the  way,  I  find  I  have  never  told  you  that  it  was  Lord  Paisley  ;• 
but  that  you  will  have  perceived. 

Amorevoli  is  gone  to  Dresden  for  the  summer ;  our  directors  are  in 
great  fear  that  he  will  serve  them  like  Farinelli,  and  not  return  for  the 
winter. 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  one  of  the  charming  rooms  towards  the 
park :  it  is  a  delightful  evening,  and  I  am  willing  to  enjoy  this  sweet 
corner  while  I  may,  for  we  are  soon  to  quit  it  Mrs.  Sandys  came 
yesterday  to  give  us  warning ;  Lord  Wilmington  has  lent  it  to  them. 
Sir  Robert  might  have  had  it  for  his  own  at  first,  but  would  only  take 
it  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.*^  He  goes  into  a  small  house  of  his 
own  in  Arlington  Street,  opposite  to  where  we  formerly  lived.  Whither 
I  shall  travel  is  yet  uncertain :  he  is  for  my  living  with  him  ;  but  then 
I  shall  be  cooped — and  besides,  I  never  found  that  people  loved  one 
another  the  less  for  living  asunder. 

The  drowsy  Lord  Mayor*  is  dead — so  the  newspapers  say.  I  think 
he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  Lord  Gower  is  laid  up  with  the  gout: 
this,  they  say,  is  the  reason  of  his  not  having  the  privy  seal  yet. 

The  town  has  talked  of  nothing  lately  but  a  plot:  I  will  tell  you  the 
circumstances.  Last  week  the  Scotch  hero**  sent  his  brother^  two 
papers,  which  he  said  had  been  left  at  his  house  by  an  unknown  hand ; 
that  he  believed  it  was  by  Colonel  Cecil,  agent  for  the  Pretender — 
though  how  could  that  be,  for  he  had  had  no  conversation  with 
Colonel  Cecil  for  these  two  years  t  He  desired  Lord  Islay  to  lay 
them  before  the  ministry.  One  of  the  papers  seemed  a  letter,  though 
with  no  address  or  subscription,  written  in  true  genuine   Stuart 

*  Anne  Plununer,  Countess  of  Aberoorn,  wife  of  James,  the  seventh  earL  She  died 
in  1756.— E. 

^  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Hoekins,  Esq.  She  was  married  to  the  third  Buke  of 
Devonshire  in  1718,  and  died  in  1777. — E. 

«  James  Hamilton,  succeeded  as  eighth  E^l  of  Abercom,  on  the  death  of  his  lather 
in  1743.  He  was  created  Viscount  Hamilton  in  England  in  1786,  and  died  unmarried 
in  1789.— D. 

^  This  is  the  house  in  Downing  Street,  which  is  still  the  residence  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.    George  the  First  gave  it  to  Baron  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian  minister, 
for  life.    On  his  deam,  George  the  Second  offered  to  ^ve  it  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  who, 
hpwever,  refused  it,  and  begged  of  the  King  that  it  might  be  attached  to  the  office  of  firat 
lord  of  the  treasury. — D. 

^  Sir  Robert  Godschall.  '  The  Duke  of  ArgyU.  s  £arl  of  Iday. 
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characters.  It  was  to  thank  Mr.  Burnus  (D.  of  A.)  for  his  services, 
and  that  he  hoped  be  would  answer  the  assurances  given  of  him. 
The  other  was  to  command  the  Jacobites,  and  to  exhort  the  patriots 
to  continue  what  they  had  mutually  so  well  begun,  and  to  say  how 
pleased  he  was  with  their  having  removed  Mr,  Tench.  Lord  Islay 
showed  these  letters  to  Lord  Orford,  and  then  to  the  King,  and  told 
him  he  had  showed  them  to  my  father.  "  You  did  well." — Lord 
Islay, "  Lord  Orford  says  one  is  of  the  Pretender's  hand." — King, "  He' 
knows  it :  whenever  any  thing  of  this  sort  comes  to  your  hand,  carry 
it  to  Walpole."  This  private  conversation  you  must  not  repeat  A 
few  da)rs  afterwards,  the  Duke  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  That  upon  re- 
collection he  thought  it  right  to  say,  that  he  had  received  those  letters 
from  Lord  Barrimore"*'  who  is  as  well  known  for  General  to  the 
Chevalier,  as  Montemar  is  to  the  Queen  of  Spain — or  as  the  Duke  of 
A.  would  be  to  either  of  them.  I^ord  Islay  asked  Sir  R.  if  he  was 
against  publishing  this  story,  which  he  thought  was  a  justification  both 
of  his  brother  and  Sir  R.  The  latter  replied,  he  could  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  public — but  pray,  will  his  grace's  sending 
these  letters  to  the  secretaries  of  state  justify  him  from  the  assurances^ 
that  had  been  given  of  him?  However,  the  Pretender's  being  of 
opiaion  that  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Tench  was  for  his  service,  will 
scarce  be  an  argument  to  the  new  ministry  for  making  more  noise 
about  these  papers. 

I  am  sorry  the  boy  is  so  uneasy  at  being  on  the  foot  of  a  servant. 
I  will  send  for  his  mother,  and  ask  her  why  she  did  not  tell  him  the 
conditions  to  which  we  had  agreed ;  at  the  same  time,  I  will  tell  her 
that  she  may  send  any  letters  for  him  to  me.  Adieu  !  my  dear  child  : 
I  am  going  to  write  .to  Mr.  Chute,  that  is,  to-morrow.  I  never  was 
more  diverted  than  with  his  letter. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  RICHARD  WEST,  ESQ*. 

While  surfeited  with  life,  each  hoary  knave 
Grows,  here,  immortal,  and  elades  me  grave, 

*  Besides  intercepted  letters.  Sir  R.  Walpole  had  more  than  once  received  letters  from 
the  Pretender,  making  him  the  greatest  offers,  which  9ir  R.  always  carried  to  the  King, 
and  got  him  to  endorse,  when  he  returned  them  to  Sir  R. 

^  James  Barrr,  fourth  Earl  of  Barrymore,  succeeded  his  half-brother  Lawrence  in  the 
&mily  titles  in  1699,  and  died  in  1747,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  James,  Lord  Barrymore, 
was  an  adherent  of  the  Pretender,  whereas  Lawrence  had  been  so  great  a  supporter  of 
the  revolution,  that  he  was  attainted,  and  his  estates  sequestered  by  James  the  Second's 
Irish  parliament,  in  1689. — D. 

«  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  often  melancholy  and  dis- 
ordered in  his  understandinfir*  After  this  transaction,  and  it  is  supposed  he  had  fooe 
still  ftrther,  he  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  even  to  write  his  name.  The  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter  with  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  was  deferred  for  some'  time,  because  tne 
duke  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  writings. 

^  See  ante,  pp.  131,  251. 

23* 
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Thy  Tiztues  immaturely  met  their  fiite, 
CrampM  in  the  limit  of  too  short  a  d&te  I 

Thy  mind,  not  exercised  so  oft  in  vain. 
In  health  was  gentle,  and  composed  in  pain : 
Saccessive  triau  still  refined  thy  soul, 
And  plastic  patience  perfected  the  whole. 

A  friendly  aspect,  not  suhom'd  by  art ; 
An  eye,  which  look'd  the  meanimr  of  thy  heart ; 
A  tonffue,  with  simple  truth  and  freedom  fraogfat. 
The  mithfol  index  of  thy  honest  thought. 

Thy  pen  disdain*d  to  seek  the  servile  ways 
Of  partial  oensuro,  and  more  partial  praise ; 
Through  every  tongue  it  flowed  in  nervous  ease. 
With  sense  to  polish,  and  with  wit  to  please. 

No  lurking  venom  from  thy  pencil  fell ; 
Thine  was  the  kindest  satire,  Uving  wcJl : 
The  vain,  the  loose,  the  base,  might  blush  to  see 
In  what  thou  wert,  what  they  themselves  should  be. 

Let  me  not  charge  on  Providence  a  crime. 
Who  snatched  thee,  blooming,  to  a  better  clime. 
To  raise  those  virtues  to  a  higher  sphere : 
Virtues !  which  only  could  have  starved  thee  here. 


A  RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  A  LORD. 

OCOASIONZD  BT  A  LATK  REPOET  OV  A  rR0K0TI<NV.* 

Take  a  man,  who  by  nature*s  a  true  son  of  earth. 

By  rapine  enriched,  though  a  beggar  by  birth ; 

In  genius  the  lowest,  ill-bred  and  obscene ; 

In  morals  most  wicked,  most  nasty  in  mien ; 

By  none  ever  trusted,  yet  ever  employed; 

In  blunders  quite  fertile,  of  merit  qmte  void ; 

A  soold  in  the  Senate,  abroad  a  bufibon, 

The  scorn  and  the  jest  of  all  courts  but  his  own : 

A  dave  to  that  wealth  that  ne^er  made  him  a  friend. 

And  proud  of  that  cunning  that  ne*er  gain*d  an  end ; 

A  dupe  in  each  treaty,  a  ^nss  in  each  vote ; 

In  manners  and  form  a  complete  Hottentot 

Such  an  one  could  you  find,  of  all  men  you'd  commeml  him ; 

But  be  sure  let  the  curse  of  each  Briton  attend  him. 

Thus  fuUy  prepared,  add  the  grace  of  the  throne, 

The  folly  of  monarchs,  and  screen  of  a  crown — 

Take  a  prince  fiir  his  purpose,  without  ears  or  eyes, 

And  a  long  parchment  roll  stufiTM  brimfbll  of  lies : 

These  mingled  together,  a  fiat  shall  pass, 

And  the  thmg  be  a  Peer,  that  before  was  an  ass. 

The  former  copy  I  think  you  will  like :  it  was  written  by  one  Mr. 

*  The  report,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  letter,  that  Horace  Walpole,  brother  to  Sir 
Robert,  was  created  a  peer. 
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Ashton'  on  Mr.  West,  two  friends  of  mine,  whom  you  have  heard  me 
often  mention.  The  other  copy  was  printed  in  the  Common  Sense,  I 
dont  know  by  whom  composed :  the  end  of  it  is  very  bad,  and  there 
are  great  falsities  in  it,  but  some  strokes  are  terribly  like  ! 

I  have  not  a  moment  to  thank  the  Grifona,  nor  to  answer  yours  of 
June  17,  N.  S.  which  I  have  this  instant  read.    Yours,  in  great  haste. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  July  7, 1743. 

Well!  you  may  bid  the  Secret  Committee  good  night.  The 
House  adjourns  to-day  till  Tuesday,  and  on  Thursday  is  to  be  pro- 
rogued. Yesterday  we  had  a  bill  of  Pultney's,  about  returning  officers 
and  regulating  elections :  the  House  was  thin,  and  he  carried  it  by  93 
to  92.  Mr.  Pelham  was  not  there,  and  Winnington  did  not  vote,  for 
the  gentleman  is  testy  still ;  when  he  saw  how  near  he  had  been  to 
losing  it,  he  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  *'  I  will  make  the  gentlemen 
of  that  side  feel  me !"  and,  rising  up,  he  said, ''  He  was  astonished, 
that  a  bill  so  calculated  for  the  freedom  of  elections  was  so  near  being 
thrown  out ;  that  there  was  a  report  on  the  table,  which  showed  how 
necessary  such  a  bill  was,  and  that  though  we  had  not  time  this  year 
to  consider  what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  it,  he  hoped 
we  should  next," — with  much  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  all  the  effect 
this  notable  speech  had,  was  to  frighten  my  uncle,  and  make  him  give 
two  or  three  shrugs  extraordinary  to  his  breeches.  They  now  say,** 
that  Pultney  will  not  take  out  the  patent  for  his  earldom,  but  remain 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  terrorem ;  however,  all  his  friends  are 
to  have  places  immediately,  or,  as  the  fashion  of  expressing  it  is, 
**  they  are  to  go  to  Court  in  the  Bath  coach  !"* 

Your  relation  Guise**  is  arrived  from  Carthagena,  madder  than  ever. 
As  he  was  marching  up  to  one  of  the  forts,  all  his  men  deserted  him ; 
his  lieutenant  advised  him  to  retire ;  he  replied, "  He  never  had  turned 
his  back  yet,  and  would  not  now,"  and  stood  all  the  fire.  When  the 
pelicans  were  flying  over  his  head,  he  cried  out,  "  What  would  Chloe* 
give  for  some  of  these  to  make  a  pelican  pie !"  When  he  is  brave 
enough  to  perform  such  actions  as  are  really  almost  incredible,  what 

*■  Thomas  Ashton,  afterwards  fellow  of  Eton  College.    [See  arUi,  p.  138.] 

^  Sir  R,  W.  to  defeat  Pultney's  ambition,  persoaded  the  King  to  insist  on  his  going 
into  the  House  of  Lords :  the  day  he  carried  his  patent  thither,  he  flunf  it  upon  the  floor 
in  a  passion,  and  could  scarce  be  prevailed  on  to  haVe  it  passed.  ['*  i  remember,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  (Reminiscences),  **  my  father^s  action  and  words  when  he  returned  from 
court,  and  told  me  what  he  had  done :  '  I  have  turned  the  key  of  the  closet  on  him  !* 
making  that  motion  with  his  hand.**] 

«  Hid  title  was  to  be  Earl  of  Bath. 

^  General  Guise,  a  very  brave  officer,  but  apt  to  romance ;  and  a  great  connoisseur  in 
pictures.  (He  bequeathed  his  collection  of  pictures,  which  is  a  very  indifferent  one,  to 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.— D.) 

*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  French  cook. 
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pity  it  is  that  he  should  for  ever  persist  in  saying  things  that  are 
totally  so ! 

Lord  Annandale*  is  at  last  mad  in  all  the  forms :  he  has  long  been 
an  out-pensioner  of  Bedlam  College.  Lord  and  Lady  Talbot^  are 
parted ;  he  gives  her  three  thousand  pounds  a-year.  Is  it  not  amazing, 
that  in  England  people  will  not  find  out  that  they  can  live  separate 
without  parting  ?  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  says,  "  He  pities  Lord 
Talbot  to  have  met  with  two  such  tempers  as  their  two  wives !" 

Sir  Robert  Rich''  is  going  to  Flanders,  to  try  to  make  up  an  affair 
for  his  son ;  who,  having  quarrelled  with  a  Captain  Vane,  as  the  com- 
manding officer  was  trying  to  make  it  up  at  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
Rich  came  behind  Vane,  "  And  to  show  you,**  said  he,  "  that  1  will 
not  make  it  up,  take  that,"  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  They 
were  immediately  put  in  arrest;  bat  the  learned  in  the  laws  of  honour 
say,  they  must  fight,  for  no  German  officer  will  serve  with  Vane,  till 
he  has  had  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Harris,*  who  married  Lady  Walpole's  mother,  is  to  be  one  of 
the  peace-offerings  on  the  new  altar.  Bootle  is  to  be  chief-justice;  but 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  consent  to  it,  unless  Lord  Glenorchy,* 
whose  daughter  is  married  to  Mr.  Yorke,  had  a  place  in  lieu  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  he  has  lost — he  is  to  have  Harris's.  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe's,  in  Ireland,  they  say,  is  destined  to  Harry  Vane,^  Pultney's 
toad-eater. 

Monticelli  lives  in  a  manner  at  our  house.  I  tell  my  sister  that  she 
is  in  love  with  him^  and  that  I  am  glad  it  was  not  Amorevoli.  Monti- 
celli dines  frequently  with  Sir  Robert,  which  diverts  me  extremely; 
you  know  how  low  his  ideas  are  of  music  and  the  virtuosi ;  he  calls 
them  all  fiddlers. 

I  have  not  time  now  to  write  more,  for  I  am  going  to  a  masquerade 
at  the  Ranelagh  amphitheatre :  the  King  is  fond  of  it,  and  has  pressed 
people  to  go ;  but  I  don't  find  that  it  wUl  be  full.  Good  night !  My 
love  to  the  Pope  for  his  good  thing. 

*  George  Johngtone,  third  Marquis  of  Annandale,  in  Scotland.  He  was  not  declared 
a  lunatic  till  the  year  1748.  Upon  his  death,  in  1792,  his  titles  became  either  extinct  or 
dormant. — D. 

^  Mary,  daughter  of  Adam  de  Cardonel,  secretary  to  John  the  ?reat  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, married  to  William,  second  Lord  Talbot,  eldest  son  of  Cord  Chancellor  Tal- 
bot—D. 

c  Sir  Robert  Rich,  Bart,  of  Rose  HaD,  Suffolk.  At  his  death,  in  1768,  he  was  oolooel 
of  the  fourth  regiment  of  dragoons,  governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  field-marshal  c( 
the  forces. — E. 

^  This  article  did  not  prove  true.  Mr.  Harris  was  not  removed,  nor  Bootle  made  chief- 
justice. 

*  John  Campbell,  Lord  Glenorchy,  and,  on  his  father*8  death,  in  1752,  third  Earl  of 
Breadalbane.  His  first  wife  was  Lady  Amabel  Grev,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent  By  her  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Jemima,  who,  upon  the  death  of  her 
grandfather,  became  Baroness  Lucas  of  Crudwell,  and  Marchioness  de  Grey.  She  mar- 
ried Philip  Yorke,  eldest  son  of  the  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  and  eventually  himsdf  tfar 
second  earl  of  that  title. — D. 

^  Henry  Vane,  eldest  son  of  Gilbert,  second  Lord  Barnard,  and  one  of  the  tribe  who 
came  into  office  upon  the  breaking  up  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole*8  administration.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Darlington  in  1753,  and  died  in  1758. — D. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Downing  Street,  July  14, 1742. 

Sia  Robert  Brown,'  is  displaced  from  being  paymaster  of  some- 
thing, I  forget  what,  for  Sir  Charles  Gilmour,  a  friend  of  Lord 
Tweedale.^  Ned  Finch*  is  made  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  which 
was  vacant;  and  Will  Finch**  vice  chamberlain,  which  was  not 
vacant ;  but  they  have  emptied  it  of  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerc.'  Boone 
is  made  commissary-general,  in  Huxley's  room,  and  Jeffries^  in  Will 
Stuart's.  All  these  have  been  kissing  hands  to-day,  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Bath.  He  went  into  the  King  the  other  day  with  this  long 
list,  but  was  told  shortly,  that  unless  he  would  take  up  his  patent  and 
quit  the  House  of  Commons,  nothing  should  be  done — he  has  con- 
sented. I  made  some  of  them  very  angry ;  for  when  they  told  me 
who  had  kissed  hands,  I  asked,  if  the  Pretender  had  kissed  hands  too, 
for  being  King  1  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Murray  is  to  be  solicitor- 
general,  in  Sir  John  Strange's  place,  who  is  made  chief  justice,  or 
some  such  thing.s 

I  don't  know  who  it  was  that  said  it,  but  it  was  a  very  good  answer 
to  one  who  asked  why  Lord  Gower  had  not  kissed  hands  sooner — 

the  Dispensation  was  not  come  from  Rome."** 


M 


Sir  Robert  Brown  bad  been  a  merchant  at  Venice,  and  British  resident  there,  for 


>rogres8. 

^  John  Hay,  fourth  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  In  1748,'he  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
John  Earl  GranviUe,  and  died  in  1762.— E.  ^ 

<=  The  Hon.  Edward  Finch,  fifth  son  of  Daniel,  sixth  "Eail  of  Winchilsea  and  second 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Winchilsea.  He 
aMumed  the  name  of  Hatton,  in  1764,  in  consequence  of  inheriting  the  fortune  of  William 
Viscount  Hatton,  his  mother's  brother.  He  was  employed  in  diplomacy,  and  was  made 
master  of  the  robes  in  1757.    He  died  in  177). —D. 

^  The  Hon.  William  Finch,  second  son  of  Daniel,  sixth  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  had  been 
envoy  in  Sweden  and  in  Holland.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  vice-chamberlain  of 
the  household  till  his  death  in  1766.  These  two  brothers,  and  their  elder  brother  Daniel, 
seventh  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  are  the  persons  whom  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
calls,  on  account  of  the  blackness  of  tbieir  complexions,  "  the  dark,  funereal  Finches.** 
[His  widow,  Chairlotte,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret,  was  appointed  governess  to  the 
young  princes  and  princesses.]  , 

*  Lord  Sidney  Beaaclerk,  fifth  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  St  Albans;  a  man  of  bad 
character.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  calls  him  '*  Worthless  Sidney."  He  was 
notorious  for  hunting  after  the  fortunes  of  the  old  and  childless.  Being  very  handsome, 
he  had  almost  persuaded  Lady  Betty  Germain,  in  her  old  age,  to  marr^  him;  but  she 
was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  her  relations.  He  failed  also  in  ob- 
taining the  fortune  of  Sir  Thomas  Reeve,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  whom  he 
used  to  attend  on  the  circuit,  with  a  view  of  ingratiating  himself  with  him.  At  length 
he  induced  Mr.  Topham,  of  Windsor,  to  leave  his  estate  to  him.  He  died  in  1744,  leaving 
one  son,  Topham  Beauclerk,  Esq. — D.  [This  son,  so  celebrated  for  his  conversational, 
talents,  and  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  uniting  the  eloquent  manners  of  a  gentleman 
with  the  mental  acccomplishroents  of  a  scholar,  married,  in  1768,  Lady  Diana  Spencer, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  died  in  1780.] 

^  John  Jeffiies,  secretary  of  the  treasury. — D. 

<  Sir  John  Strange  was  made  master  of  the  rolls,  but  not  till  some  years  afterwards ; 
he  died  in  1754. 

^  From  the  Pretender.  Lord  Grower  had  been,  until  he  was  made  privr-seal,  one  of  the 
leading  Jacobites ;  and  wai9(  even  supposed  to  lean  to  that  party,  after  he  had  accepted  the 
appointment. 
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I  am  writing  to  you  up  to  the  tors  in  packing:  Liord  WilmingtoD 
has  lent  this  house  to  Sandys,  and  he  has  given  us  instant  warning; 
we  are  moving  as  fast  as  possible  to  Siberia, — Sir  Robert  has  a 
house  there,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Duke  of  Courland ;  in  short, 
child,  we  arq  all  going  to  Norfolk,  till  we  can  get  a  house  ready  in 
town :  all  the  furniture  is  taken  down,  and  lying  about  in  confusion. 
I  look  like  St.  John  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  writing  revelations,  and 

Erophesyins  **  Woe  1  woe !  woe !  the  kingdom  of  desolation  is  at 
and!"  indeed,  I  have  prettier  animals  about  me,  than  he  ever 
dreamt  of:  here  is  the  dear  Patapan,  and  a  little  Vandyke  cat,  with 
black  whiskers  and  boots;  you  would  swear  it  was  of  a  very  ancient 
family,  in  the  West  of  England,  famous  for  their  loyalty. 

I  told  you  I  was  going  to  the  masquerade  at  Kanelagh  gardens, 
last  week :  it  was  miserable ;  there  were  but  an  hundred  men,  six 
women,  and  two  shepherdesses.  The  King  liked  it, — and  that  he 
might  not  be  known,  they  had  dressed  him  a  box  with  red  damask! 
Lady  Pomfret  and  her  three  daughters  were  there,  all  dressed  alike, 
that  they  might  not  be  known.  My  Lady  said  to  Lady  Bel  Finch,' 
who  was  dressed  like  a  nun,  and  for  coolness  had  cut  off  the  nose  of 
her  mask,  *'  Madam,  you  are  the  first  nun  that  ever  I  saw  without  a 
nose!" 

As  I  came  home  last  night,  they  told  me  there  was  a  fire  in 
Downing  Street ;  when  I  came  to  Whitehall,  I  could  not  get  to  the 
end  of  the  street  in  my  chariot,  for  the  crowd ;  when  I  got  out,  the 
first  thing  I  heard  was  a  man  enjoying  himself:  "  Well  I  if  it  lasts 
two  hours  longer.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  house  will  be  burnt  to  the 
ground !"  it  was  a  very  comfortable  hearing !  but  I  found  the  fire 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  at  a  good  distance.  I  stood 
in  the  crowd  an  hour  to  hear  their  discourse:  one  man  was  relating 
at  how  many  fires  he  had  happened  to  be  present,  and  did  not  think 
himself  at  all  unlucky  in  passing  by,  just  at  this.  What  diverted  me 
most,  was  a  servant-maid,  who  was  working,  and  carrying  pails  of 
water,  with  the  strength  of  half-a-dozen  troopers,  and  swearing  the 
mob  out  of  her  way — the  soft  creature's  name  was  Fhillis  !  When  I 
arrived  at  our  door,  I  found  the  house  full  of  goods,  beds,  women, 
and  children,  and  three  Scotch  members  of  parliament,  who  lodge  in 
the  row,  and  who  had  sent  in  a  saddle,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  and  a  bottle 
of  ink.  There  -was  no  wind,  and  the  house  was  saved,  with  the  loss 
of  only  its  garret,  and  the  furniture. 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  Dominichin  last  post,  as  I  suppose  I  had 
before,  for  I  always  was  for  buying  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  enga- 
ging pictures  I  ever  saw.  I  have  no  qualms  about  its  originality ; 
and  even  if  Sir  Robert  should  not  like  it  when  it  comes,  which  is 
impossible,  I  think  I  would  live  upon  a  flitch  of  bacon  and  a  bottle  of 

'  Lady  Iiabelh  Finch,  third  daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  first  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Princess  Amelia.  It  was  for  her  that  Kent  built  the  pretty  and  sin^ 
gular  house  on  the  western  side  of  Berkeley  Square,  with  a  fine  room  in  it,  of  which  the 
ceiling  is  painted  in  arabesque  compartments,  by  Zucchi ; — now  the  residence  of  C.  It 
Wall,  Esq, — D.    [In  this  house  her  ladyship  died  unmarried,  in  1771.] 
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ink,  rather  than  not  spare  the  money  to  buy  it  myself:  so  my  dear 
Sir,  buy  it 

Your  brother  has  this  moment  brought  me  a  letter:  I  find  by  it, 
that  you  are  very  old  style  wiih  relation  to  the  Prussian  peace. 
Why,  we  have  sent  Robinson*  and  Lord  Hyndford**  a  green  ribbon, 
for  it,  above  a  fortnight  ago.  Muley,  (as  Lord  Lovel  calls  him,) 
Duke  of  Bedford,""  is,  they  say,  to  have  a  blue  one,  for  making  his 
own  peace:  you  know  we  always  mind  home-peaces  more  than 
foreign  ones. 

I  am  quite  sorry  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  had  about  the  Maltese 
cats ;  but  you  know  they  were  for  Lord  Islay,  not  for  myself.  Adieu ! 
I  have  no  more  time. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

YoD  scolded  me  so  much  about  my  little  paper,  that  I  dare  not 
venture  upon  it  even  now,  when  I  have  very  little  to  say  to  you. 
The  long  session  is  over,  and  the  Secret  Committee  already  forgotten. 
Nobody  remembers  it  but  poor  Paxton,  who  has  lost  his  place"  by  it 
saw  him  the  day  after  he  came  out  of  Newgate :  he  came  to  Chelsea  :* 
Lord  Fitz William  was  there,  and  in  the  height  of  zeal,  took  him  about 
the  neck  and  kissed  him.  Lord  Orford  had  been  at  Court  that  morn- 
ing, and  with  his  usual  spirits,  said  to  the  new  ministers,  '*  So  I  the  par- 
liament is  up,  and  Paxton,  Bell,  and  I  have  got  our  liberty  I"  The 
King  spoke  in  the  kindest  manner  to  him  at  his  levee,  but  did  not  call 
him  into  the  closet,  as  the  new  ministry  feared  he  would,  and  as  per- 
haps, the  old  ministry  expected  he  wonld.  The  day  before,  when  the 
King  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  session,  Lord  Quarendon  asked  Win- 
nington  '*  whether  Bell  would  be  let  out  time  enough  to  hire  a  mob 
to  huzza  him  as  he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords." 

Tlie  few  people  that  are  left  in  town  have  been  much  d'verted 
with  an  adventure  that  has  befallen  the  new  ministers.  Last  Sunday 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  cave  them  a  dinner  at  Claremont,  where  their 
servants  got  so  drunk,  that  when  they  came  to  the  inn  over  against 
the  gate  of  Newpark,'  the  coachman,  who  was  the  only  remaining 
fragment  of  their  suite,  tumbled  off  the  box,  and  there  they  were 
planted.  There  were  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Carteret,  Lord  Limerick,  and 
Harry  Furnese^  in  the  coach :  they  asked  the  innkeeper  if  he  could 

*  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  minister  at  Vienna :  be  was  made  secretory  of  state  in  1754. 
(And  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Grantham,  in  1761. — D.) 

^  John  Carmichael,  third  Earl  of  Hyndfbrd.  He  had  been  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Kinjjp 
of  Prussia,  durinfr  the  first  war  of  Silesia.  He  was  aiterwards  sent  ambassador  to 
Petersburg^h  and  Vienna,  and  died  in  1767. — D. 

^  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  not  the  Garter  till  some  years  ailfer  this. 

^  Solicitor  to  the  treasury.    See  ante^  p.  246. 

*  Sir  R.  Walpole^s  house  at  Chelsea. — D. 

^  Lord  Walpole  was  ranger  (^  Newpark.    (Now  called  Richmond  Park. — D.) 

s  One  of  the  band  of  incapables  who  obtained  power  and  place  on  the  fall  of  Walpole. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Memoires,  calls  him  **tbat  old  rag  of  Lord  Bath*s  quota  to  an 

administration,  the  mute  Harry  Fumese.** — D. 
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contrive  no  way  to  convey  them  to  town.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  not  he, 
unless  it  was  to  get  Lord  Orford's  coachman  to  drive  them.'*  They 
demurred ;  but  Lord  Carteret  said,  "  Oh,  I  dare  say,  Lord  Orfoid 
will  willingly  let  us  have  him."  So  they  sent  and  he  drove  them 
home.* 

Ceretesi  had  a  mind  to  see  this  wonderful  Lord  Orford,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much ;  I  carried  him  to  dine  at  Chelsea.  You  know  the 
earl  don't  speak  a  word  of  any  language  but  English  and  Latin,^  and 
Ceretesi  not  a  word  of  either ;  yet  he  assured  me  that  he  was  very 
happy  to  have  made  cost  bella  conoscenza!  He  whips  out  his  pocket- 
book  every  moment,  and  writes  descriptions  in  issimo  of  every  thing 
he  sees :  the  grotto  alone  took  up  three  pages.  What  volumes  he  will 
publish  at  his  return,  in  usum  Serenissimi  Pannoni  !^ 

There  has  lately  been  the  most  shocking  scene  of  murder  imaginable; 
a  parcel  of  drunken  constables  took  it  into  their  heads  to  put  the  laws 
in  execution  against  disorderly  persons,  and  so  took  up  every  woman 
they  met,  till  they  had  collected  five  and  six  or  twenty,  all  of  whom 
they  thrust  into  St.  Martin's  round-house,  where  they  kept  them  all 
night,  with  doors  and  windows  closed.  The  poor  creatures,  who 
could  not  stir  or  breathe,  screamed  as  long  as  they  had  any  breath 
left,  begging  at  least  for  water:  one  poor  wretch  said  she  was  worth 
eighteen-pence,  and  would  gladly  give  it  for  a  draught  of  water,  but 
in  vain!  So  well  did  they  keep  them  there,  that  in  the  morning 
four  were  found  stifled  to  death,  two  died  soon  after,  and  a  dozen 
more  are  in  a  shocking  way.     In  short,  it  is  horrid  to  think  what  the 

Eoor  creatures  suffered :  several  of  them  were  beggars,  who,  from 
aving  no  lodging,  were  necessarily  found  in  the  street,  and  others 
honest  labouring  women.  One  of  the  dead  was  a  poor  washerwoman, 
big  with  child,  who  was  returning  home  late  from  washing.  One  of 
the  constables  is  taken,  and  others  absconded  ;  but  I  question^  if  any 
of  them  will  suffer  death,  though  the  greatest  criminals  in  this  town 
are  the  officers  of  justice ;  there  is  no  tyranny  they  do  not  exercise,  joo 
villany  of  which  they  do  not  partake.  These  same  men,  the  same  night, 
broke  into  a  bagnio  in  Covent-Garden,  and  took  up  Jack  Spencer,* 

*  Thii  occnrrenoe  was  celebrated  in  a  ballad  which  is  inserted  in  C.  Hanbuiy  Wil- 
liam's works,  and  begrins  thus . 

"  As  Caleb  and  Carteret,  two  birds  of  a  feather. 
Went  down  to  a  feast  at  NewcasUe's  togrether." 

Lord  Bath  is  called  **  Caleb,**  in  consequence  of  the  name  of  Caleb  D'Anvers  hann^ 
been  used  in  The  Craftsman,  of  which  he  was  the  principal  author. — D. 

^  It  was  very  remarkable  that  Lord  Orford  could  get  and  keep  such  an  ascendant  with 
Kinff  George  I.  when  thev  had  no  way  of  conversing  but  very  imperfectly  in  Latin. 

^The  cofifee-house  at  Florence  where  the  nobility  meet 

^  The  keeper  of  the  round-house  was  tried,  but  acquitted  of  wilful  murder.  [The 
keeper,  whose  name  was  William  Bird,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  October,  and  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death ;  which  was  afterwards  transmuted  to  transportation.] 

*  The  Honourable  John  Spencer,  second  son  of  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Sunderland,  by 
Anne  his  wife,  second  daughter  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  the  favourite 

S'andson  of  old  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Ittarlbourou^h,  who  left  him  a  vast  fortune,  having 
sinherited,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  his  eldest  brother,  Charles,  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough.   The  condition  upon  which  she  made  this  bequest  was,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
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Mr.  Stewart,  and  Lord  George  Graham,'  and  would  have  thrust 
them  into  the  round-house  with  the  poor  women,  if  they  had  not  been 
worth  more  than  eighteen-pence ! 

I  have  just  now  received  yours  of  the  16th  of  July,  with  a  married 
letter  from  both  Prince  and  Princess  :*»  but  sure  nothing  ever  equalled 
the  setting  out  of  it !  She  says,  "  The  generosity  of  your  friendship 
for  me,  Sir,  leaves  me  nothing  to  desire  of  all  that  is  precious  in  Eng- 
land, China,  and  the  Indies!"  Do  you  know,  after  such  a  testimony 
under  the  hand  of  a  princess,  that  I  am  determined,  after  the  laudable 
example  of  the  house  of  Medici,  to  take  the  title  of  Horace  the  mag- 
nificent !  I  am  only  afraid  it  should  be  a  dangerous  example  for  my 
posterity,  who  may  ruin  themselves  in  emulating  the  magnificence  of 
their  ancestor.  It  happens  comically,  for  the  other  day,  in  removing 
from  Downing-street,  Sir  Robert  found  an  old  account-book  of  his 
father,  wherein  he  set  down  all  his  expenses.  In  three  months  and 
ten  days  that  he  was  in  London  one  winter  as  member  of  parliament, 
he  spent — what  do  you  think  T — sixty-four  pounds  seven  shillings  and 
five-pence !  There  are  many  articles  for  Nottingham  ale,  eigbteen- 
pences  for  dinners,  five  shillings  to  Bob  (now  Earl  of  Orford),  and  one 
memorandum  of  six  shillings  given  in  exchange  to  Mr.  Wilkins  for  his 
wig — and  yet  this  old  man,  my  grandfather,  had  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  Norfolk  sterling !  He  little  thought  that  what  maintained  him 
for  a  whole  session,  would  scarce  serve  one  of  his  younger  grandsons 
to  buy  japan  and  fans  for  princesses  at  Florence ! 

Lord  Orford  has  been  at  court  again  to-day :  Lord  Carteret  came 
up  to  thank  him  for  his  coachman;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  standing 
by.  My  father  said,  "  My  lord,  whenever  the  duke  is  near  overturn- 
ing you,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  to  me,  and  I  will  save 
you."  The  duke  said  to  Lord  Carteret,  **  Do  you  know,  my  tord, 
that  the  venison  you  eat  that  day  came  out  of  Newpark  ?"  Lord 
Orford  laughed,  and  said,  *^  So,  you  see  I  am  made  to  kill  the  fatted 
calf  for  the  return  of  the  prodigals !"  The  King  passed  by  all  the  new 
ministry  to  speak  to  him,  and  aflerwards  only  spoke  to  my  Lord 
Carteret 

Should  I  answer  the  letters  from  the  court  of  Petraria  again  T  there 
will  be  no  end  of  our  magnificent  correspondence  I — but  would  it 
not  be  too  haughty  to  let  a  princess  write  last? 

Oh,  the  cats  I  I  can  never  keep  them,  and  yet  it  is  barbarous  to  send 
them  all  to  Lord  Islay:  he  will  shut  them  up  and  starve  them,  and 
then  bury  them  under  the  stairs  with  his  wife.    Adieu ! 

hein  ehoald  take  any  place  or  pension  from  any  government,  except  the  rangership  of 
Windsor  Park.   He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  Spencer,  and  died  in  j746.-- D. 

*  Lord  George.  Graham,  youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  a  captain  in  the 
nafy.    He  died  in  1747.— b. 

^  Prince  and  Princess  Graon. 

VOL.  I.  24 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Chebea,  July  39, 1742. 

I  AM  quite  out  of  humour;,  the  whole  town  is  melted  away;  you 
never  saw  such  a  desert.  You  know  what  Florence  is  in  the  vintage- 
season,  at  least  I  remember  what  it  was :  London  is  just  as  empty, 
nothing  but  half-a-dozen  private  gentlewomen  left,  who  live  upon  the 
scandal  that  they  laid  up  in  the  winter.  I  am  going  too  1  this  day 
se'nnight  we  set  out  for  Houghton,  for  three  months;  but  I  scarce 
think  that  I  shall  allow  thirty  days  apiece  to  them.  Next  post  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  write  to  you;  and  when  I  am  there  shall  scarce  find  ma- 
terials to  furnish  a  letter  above  every  other  post.  I  beg,  however,  that 
rou  will  write  constantly  to  me :  it  will  be  my  only  entertainment,  for 
neither  hunt,  brew,  drink,  nor  reap.  When  I  return  in  the  winter,  I 
will  make  amends  for  this  barren  season  of  our  correspondence. 

I  carried  Sir  Robert  the  other  niffht  to  Ranelagh  for  the  first  time: 
my  uncle's  prudence,  or  fear,  would  never  let  him  go  before.  It  was 
pretty  full,  and  all  its  fulness  flocked  round  us :  we  walked  with  a 
train  at  our  heels,  like  two  chairmen  going  to  fight ;  but  they  were 
extremely  civil,  and  did  not  crowd  him,  or  say  the  least  impertinence 
— I  think  he  grows  popular  already !  The  other  day  he  got  it  asked, 
whether  he  should  be  received  if  he  went  to  Carleton  House  ? — no> 
truly  ! — but  yesterday  morning  Lord  Baltimore'  came  to  soften  it  a 
little ;  that  his  royal  highness  did  not  refuse  to  see  him,  but  that  now 
the  Court  was  out  of  town,  and  he  had  no  drawing-room,  he  did  not 
see  any  body. 

They  have  given  Mrs.  Pultney  an  admirable  name,  and  one  that  is 
likely  to  stick  by  her — instead  of  Lady  Bath,  they  call  her  the  wife 
of  Bath.^  Don't  you  figure  her  squabbling  at  the  gate  with  St  Peter 
for  a  halfpenny. 

Gibber  has  published  a  little  pamphlet  against  Pope,  which  has  a 
great  deal  of  spirit,  and,  from  some  circumstances,  will  notably  vex 
him.*^  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  the  first  opportunity,  with  a  new 
pamphlet,  said  to  be  Doddington's,  called  **  A  Comparison  of  the  Old 
and  New  Ministry  :*'  it  is  much  liked.  I  have  not  forgot  your  maga- 
zines, but  will  send  them  and  these  pamphlets  together.  Adieu !  1  am 
at  the  end  of  my  tell. 

P.  S.  Ix)rd  Edgecumbe  is  just  made  Lord-lieutenant  of  Cornwall, 
at  which  the  Lord  of  Bath  looks  sour.  He  said,  yesterday,  that  the 
King  would  give  orders  for  several  other  considerable  alterations;  but 

*  Lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince.  * 

^  In  aUosion  to  the  old  ballad. 

«Thi0  pamphlet,  which  was  entiUed  **A  Letter  from  Mr.  Gibber  to  Mr.  7ope; 
inqoirinff  into  the  motives  that  migfht  induce  him,  in  his  satirical  works  to  be  so  fre- 
quently fond  of  Mr.  Cibber*8  name,*'  so  ••  notably  vexed"  the  great  poet,  that,  in  a  new 
edition  of  the  Dunciad,  he  dethroned  Theobald  from  his  eminence  as  King  of  the  Dimoes, 
and  enthroned  Gibber  in  his  stead. — E. 
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•     he  gave  no  ordefs,  except  for  this,  which  was  not  asked  by  that 
earl. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

(From  Hou^^hton.) 

Here  are  three  new  ballads,*  and  you  must  take  them  as  a  plump 
part  of  a  long  letter.  Consider,  I  am  in  the  barren  land  of  Norfolk, 
where  news  grows  as  slow  as  any  thing  green ;  and  besides,  I  am  in 
the  house  of  a  fallen  minister !  The  first  song  I  fancy  is  Lord  Edg- 
cumbe's ;  at  least  he  had  reason  to  write  it  The  second  I  do  not 
think  so  good  as  the  real  story  that  occasioned  it.  The  last  is  reck- 
oned vastly  the  best,  and  is  much  admired :  I  cannot  say  I  see  all 
those  beauties  in  it,  nor  am  charmed  with  the  poetry,  which  is  cried 
up.  I  don't  find  that  any  body  knows  whose  it  is.*  *  Pultney  is  very 
angry,  especially  as  he  pretends,  about  his  wife,  and  says,  '*  it  is  too 
much  to  abuse  ladies  /"  You  see,  their  twenty .  years'  satires  come 
home  thick !  He  is  gone  to  the  Bath  in  great  dudgeon :  the  day 
before  he  went,  he  went  in  to  the  King  to  ask  him  to  turn  out  Mh 
Hill  of  the  customs,  for  having  opposed  him  at  Heydon.  "  Sir,"  said 
the  King,  "was  it  not  when  you  was  opposing  met  I  won't  turn 
him  out:  I  will  part  with  no  more  of  my  friends.*^  Lord  Wilming- 
ton was  waiting  to  receive  orders  accordingly,  but  the  King  gave, 
him  none. 

We  came  hither  last  Saturday ;  as  we  passed  through  Grosvenor- 
square,  we  met  Sir  Roger  Newdigate*  with  a  vast  body  of  Tories, 
proceeding  to  his  election  at  Brentford :  we  might  have  expected 
some  insult,  but  only  one  single  fellow  hissed,  and  was  not  followed. 
Lord  Edgcumbe,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Hervey,  in  their  way  to  Coke's,* 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wills  (on  the  circuit)  are  the  only  company 
here  yet.  My  Lord  invited  nobody,  but  left  it  to  their  charity.  The 
other  night,  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  through  showing  Mr.  Ellis  the 
house,  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  here  I  am  to  enjoy  it,  and  my  Lord  of  Bath 

may ."    I  forgot  to  tell  vou,  in  confirmation  of  what  you  see 

in  the  song  of  the  wife  of  Bath  having  shares  of  places,  Sir  Robert 

*  As  these  ballads  are  to  be  foond  in  the  editiUm  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbory  Williams's 
works,  published  in  1822,  it  has  been  deemed  better  to  omit  them  here.  They  are  called, 
"Labour  in  Vain,"  "The  Old  Coachman,*'  and,  "The  Country  Girl."— D. 

^  It  was  written  b^  Hanbury  Williams. 

^  Sir  Roarer  Newdigate,  the  fifth  baronet  of  the  ftmily.  He  was  elected  member  for 
Middlesex,  upon  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Pultney*s  being  created  Earl  of  Bath.  He 
belonged  to  the  Tory  or  Jacobite  party^ — D.  [Sir  Roger  afterwards  represented  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  five- parliaments,  and  died  in  16Mj6,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 
Among  other  benefiictions  to  his  Alma  Mater,  he  gave  the  noble  candelabra  in  the  Rad. 
di^  hbmry*  uid  founded  an  annual  prize  for  Elnglish  verses  on  ancient  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture.] 

*  Holkham.  Coke  was  the  son  of  Lord  Lovel,  afterward  Viscount  Coke,  when  his 
lather  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester. — D. 
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told  me,  that  iivhen  formerly  ^e  eot  a  place  for  her  o^n  father,  she 
took  the  salary  and  left  him  only  the  perquisites ! 

It  is  much  thought  that  the  King  will  go  abroad,  if  he  can  avoid 
leaving  the  Prince  in  his  place .     Imagine  all  this ! 

I  received  to-day  yours  of  July  29,  and  two  from  Mr.  Chute  and 
Madame  Pucci,'  which  I  will  answer  very  soon:  where  is  she  now? 
I  delight  in  Mr.  Villiers*s^  modesty — in  one  place  you  had  written  it 
Villette's;  I  fancy  on  purpose,  for  it  would  do  for. him. 

Good  night,  my  dear  child !  I  have  written  myself  threadbare.  I 
know  you  will  hate  my  campaign,  but  what  can  one  do ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Aug,  30, 1742. 

By  the  tediousness  of  the  post,  and  distance  of  place,  I  am  still 
receiving  letters  from  you  about  the  Secret  Committee,  which  seems 
strange,  for  it  is  as  much  forgotten  now,  as  if  it  happened  in  the  last 
reign.  Thus  much  I  must  answer  you  about  it,  that  it  is  possible  to 
resume  the  inquiry  upon  the  Report  next  session ;  but  you  may  judge 
whether  they  will,  after  all  the  late  promotions. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  there  are  no  news  in  town,  for  we 
hear  none  at  all :  Lord  Lovel  sent  us  word  to-day,  that  he  heard,  by 
a  messenger  from  the  post  office,  that  Montemar^  is  put  under  arrest 
I  don't  tell  you  this  for  news,  for  you  must  know  it  long  ago:  but  I 
expect  the  confirmation  of  it  from  you  next  post.  Since  we  came 
hither  I  have  heard  no  more  of  the  King's  journey  to  Flanders:  our 
troops  are  as  peaceable  there  as  on  Hounslow  Heat}),  except  some 
bickerings  and  blows  about  beef  with  butchers,  and  about  sacraments 
with  friars.  You  know  the  English  can  eat  no  meat,  nor  be  civil  to  any 
God  but  their  own. 

As  much  as  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  description  of  your  Coc- 
chiata,^  I  don't  like  to  hear  of  it  It  is  very  unpleasant,  instead  of 
being  at  it,  to  be  prisoner,  in  a  melancholy,  barren  province,  which 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Conte  di  Valvasone,  of  Friuli,  sister  of  Madame  Saares, 
and  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Duchess  of  Modena. 

^  Thomas  Villiers  a  younger  son  of  William,  second  Earl  of  Jersey,  at  this  time  British 
minister  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  eventually  created  Lord  Hyde,  and  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. Sir  H.  Mann  had  alluded  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  speech  attributed  to  Mr.  Villiers, 
in  which  he  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  having  induced  the  King  of  Poland  to  become 
a  part^  to  the  peace  of  Breslau,  recently  concluded  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and 
the  Kmg  of  Prussia ;  a  course  of  proceeding,  which,  in  fiict,  his  Polish  Majesty  bad  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt.  Villettes  was  an  inferior  diplomatic  agent  from  Ens^and  to 
some  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  was  at  this  moment  resident  at  the  court  of  Turm. — ^D. 

<=  Montemar  was  the  General  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  that 
sovereign  against  the  Imperialists  in  Italy. — D. 

<*  A  sort  of  serenade.  Sir  H.  Mann  had  mentioned,  that  he  was  about  to  give  an 
entertainment  of  this  kind  in  his  garden  to  the  society  of  Florenoe. — ^D. 
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would  put  one  in  mind  of  the  deluge,  only  that  we  have  no  'water. 
Do  remember  exactly  how  your  last  was ;  for  I  intend  that  you  shall 
give  me  just  such  another  Cocchiata  next  summer,  if  it  pleases  the 
kings  and  queens  of  this  world  to  let  us  be  at  peace  !  "  For  it  rests 
that  without  fig-leaves,"  as  my  Lord  Bacon  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  I  do  ingenuously  confess  and  acknowledge"  that  I  like  nothing  so 
well  as  Italy. 

I  agree  with  you  extremely  about  Tuscany  for  Prince  Charles,'  but 
I  can  only  agree  with  you  on  paper;  for  as  to  knowing  anything  of  it, 
I  am  sure  Sir  Robert  himself  knows  nothing  of  it :  the  Duke  of  I^ew- 
castle  and  my  Lord  Carteret  keep  him  in  as  great  ignorance  as  pos- 
sible, especially  the  latter;  and  even  in  other  times,  you  know  how 
little  he  ever  thought  on  those  things.  Believe  me,  he  will  every  day 
know  less. 

Your  last,  which  I  have  been  answering,  was  the  5th  of  August ;  I 
this  minute  receive  another  of  the  12th.  How  I  am  charmed  with 
your  spirit  and  usage  of  Richcourt  I  Mais  ce  ripest  pas  d^aujourdhui 
qneje  commence  d  les  mepriser!  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  quitted 
your  calm,  to  treat  them  as  they  deserve.  You  don't  tell  me  if  his 
opposition  in  the  council  hindered  your  intercession  from  taking  place 
for  the  valet  de  chamh-e.  I  hope  not !  I  could  not  bear  his  thwarting 
you! 

I  am  now  going  to  write  to  your  brother,  to  get  you  the  overtures; 
and  to  desire  he  will  send  them  with  some  pamphlets  and  the  maga- 
zines which  I  left  in  commission  fbr  you,  at  my  leaving  London.  I 
am  going  to  send  him,  too,  des  pleins  pGuvoirs,  for  nominating  a 
person  to  represent  me  at  his  new  babe's  christening. 

I  am  sorry  Mrs.  Goldsworthy  is  coming  to  England,  though  I  think 
it  can  be  of  no  effect.  Sir  Charles^  has  no  sort  of  interest  with  the 
new  powers,  and  I  don't  think  the  Richmonds  have  enough  to  remove 
foreign  ministers.  However,  I  will  consult  with  Sir  Robert  about 
it,  and  see  if  he  thinks  there  is  any  danger  for  you,  which  I  do  not 
in  the  least;  and  whatever  can  be  done  by  me,  I  think  you  know, 
will. 

P.  S.  I  inclose  an  answer  to  Madame  Pucci's  letter.  Where  is 
she  in  all  this  Modenese  desolation  7 


\ 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Aaguat  28, 1742. 

I  DIB  receive  your  letter  of  the  12th,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  in  my 
last ;  and  to-day  another  of  the  19th.    Had  I  been  you,  instead  of 

*  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  yoonger  brother  of  Franois,  who  waa  now  Grand  Duke 
of  Toscaoy.  He  was  a  general. of  some  abilities;  but  it  was  his  misfortone  to  be  so 
often  opposed  to  the  superior  talents  of  the  King  of  Prussia.— D. 

^  Sir  Charles  Wager. 

24* 
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saying  that  I  would  have  taken  my  lady V  woman  for  my  spy,  I 
should  have  said,  that  I  would  hire  Richcourt  himself:  I  dare  to  say 
that  one  might  buy  the  count's  own  secrets  of  himself 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Impresarii  have  sent  for  the  Chiaretta ; 
I  am  not  one  of  the  managers ;  I  should  have  remonstrated  against 
her,  for  she  will  not  do  on  the  same  stage  with  the  Barbarina.  I 
don*t  know  who  will  be  glad  of  her  coming,  but  Mr.  Blighe  and 
Amorevoli. 

'Tis  amazing,  but  we  hear  not  a  syllable  of  Prague — taken,^  it  must 
be !  Indeed,  Carthagena,  too,  was  certain  of  bein^  taken  I  but  it 
seems,  Maillebois  is  to  stop  at  Bavaria.  I  hope  Belleisle''  will  be  made 
prisoner  ?  I  am  indifferent  about  the  fate  of  the  great  Broglio-— but 
tielleisle  is  able,  and  is  our  most  determined  enemy :  we  need  not  have 
more,  for  to-day  it  is  confirmed  that  Cardinal  Tencin^  and  M.  d'Argen- 
son  are  declared  of  the  prime  ministry.  The  first  moment  they  can, 
Tencin  will  be  for  transporting  the  Pretenders  into  England.  Your 
advice  about  Naples  was  quite  judicious :  the  appearance  of  a  bomb 
will  have  great  weight  in  tne  councils  of  the  little  king. 

We  don't  talk  now  of  any  of  the  Royals  passing  into  Flanders ; 
though  the  Champion*  this  morning  had  an  admirable  quotation,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  King  would  go  himself:  it  was  this  line  from 
the  Rehearsal : — 

**  Give  us  our  fiddle ;  we  ourselveB  wUl  play.*' 

The  Lesson  for  the  Day^  that  I  sent  you,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Coke,  who 
came  in  as  I  was  writing  it,  and  bv  his  dispersing  it,  it  has  got  into 
print,  with  an  additional  one,  which  I  cannot  say  I  am  proud  should 
go  under  my  name^  Since  that,  nothing  but  lessons  are  the  fashion  : 
first  and  second  lessons^  mornine^  and  evening  lessons^  epistles,  &c. 
One  of  the  Tory  papers  published  so  abusive  'an  one  last  week 

*  Lady  Walpole.  Rtchoourt,  the  Florentine  minister,  was  her  lover,  and  both,  as  has 
been  seen  in  the  former  part  of  these  letters,  were  enemies  of  Sir  H.  Mann. — D, 

^  This  means  retaken  by  the  Imperialists  from  the  French,  who  had  obtained  poGSCssion 
of  it  on  the  25th  of  November,  1741.  The  Austrian  troops  drove  the  French  oat  of 
Prague,  in  December,  1742. — D. 

^  This  wish  was  gfratified,  though  not  in  this  year.  Marshal  Belleisle  was  taken  pri* 
soner  in  1745,  by  the  Hanoverian  dragoons,  was  confined  for  some  months  in  Windflor 
Castle,  and  exchanged  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. — ^D. 

<i  A  profligate  ecclesiastic,  who  was  deeply  eng^^fed  in  the  corrupt  political  intrigues  of 
the  day.  In  these  he  was  assisted  by  his  Bister  Madame  Tencin,  an  unprincipled  woman 
of  much  ability,  who  had  been  the  mistress  of  the  still  more  infiunous  Cardinal  Dubois. 
Voltaire  boasts  in  his  Memoirs,  of  having  killed  the  Cardinal  Tencin  from  vezatiaii,  at  a 
sort  of  political  hoax^  which  he  played  off  upon  him.— D.  [The  cardinal  was  afterwards 
made  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  In  1752,  he  entirely  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  his 
diocese,  where  he  died  m  1758,  **  greatly  esteemed,**  sajrs  the  Biog.  Univ.  **  for  his  exten. 
sive  charities.**  His  sister  died  in  1749.  She  was  mother  of  the  celebrated  D*Alembert 
by  Destouches  Canon,  and  authoress  of  **  Le  Gomte  de  Comminges,**  **  Les  Malbenn  de 
r Amour,**  and  other  Tomanoes.] 

*  The  Champion  was  an  opposition  Journal,  written  by  Fielding.  [Apaisted  by  Ralph, 
the  historian.] 

f  EntiUed  **  The  Lessons  for  the  Day,  1742.**  Published  in  Sir  Charles  Hanbuy  Wil. 
liams*s  works,  but  written  by  Walpole.— D. 
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on  the  new  ministry,  that  three  gentlemen  called  on  the  printer^ 
to  know  how  he  dared  to  publish  it  Don't  you  like  these  men, 
who  for  twenty  years  together  led  the  way,  and  published  every 
thing  that  was  scandalous,  that  they  should  wonder  at  any  body's 
daring  to  publish  against  them  I  Oh !  it  will  come  home  to  them ! 
Indeed,  every  body's  name  now  is  published  at  length :  last  week  the 
Champion  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Orford  and  his  naivral  danghtert 
Lady  Mary,  at  length  (for  which  he  had  a  great  mind  to  prosecute 
the  printer).  To-day«  the  London  Evening  Post  says,  Air.  Fane^ 
nephew  of  Mr.  Scrope,  is  made  first  clerk  of  the  treasury,  as  a 
reward  for  his  uncle's  taciturnity  before  the  Secret  Committee.  He 
is  in  the  room  of  old  Tilson,  who  was  so  tormented  by  that  Committee 
that  it  turned  his  brain,  and  he  is  dead. 

I  am  excessively  shocked  at  Mr.  Fane's 'behaviour  to  you;  but 
Mr.  Fane  i$  an  honaUrable  man !  he  lets  poor  you  pay  him  his  salary 
for  eighteen  months,  without  thinking  of  returning  it  I  But  if  he  had 
lost  that  sum  to  Jansen,**  or  to  any  of  the  honourable  men  at  White's, 
he  would  think  his  honour  engaged  to  pay  it.  There  is  nothing,  sure, 
so  whimsical  as  modem  honour !  You  may  debauch  a  woman  upon 
a  promise  of  marriage,  and  not  marry  her ;  you  may  ruin  your  tailor's 
or  your  baker's  family  by  not  paying  them;  you  may  make  Mr. 
Mann  maintain  you  for  eighteen  months,  as  a  public  minister,  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  and  still  be  a  man  of  honour !  But  not  to  pay  a 
common  sharper,  or  not  to  murder  a  man  that  has  trod  upon  your 
toe,  is  such  a  blot  in  your  scutcheon,  that  you  could  never  recover 
your  honour,  though  you  had  in  your  veins  "all  the  blood  of  all 
the  Howards !" 

My  love  to  Mr.  Chute :  tell  him,  as  he  looks  on  the  east  front  of 
Houghton,  to  tap  under  the  two  windows  in  the  left-hand  wing,  up 
stairs,  close  to  the  colonnade — ^there  are  Patapan  and  I,  at  this 
instant,  writing  to  you ;  there  we  are  almost  every  momins,  or  in  the 
library;  the  evenings,  we  walk  till  dark;  then  Lady  Mary,  Miss 
Leneve,  and  I  play  at  comet ;  the  Earl,  Mrs.  Leneve,  and  whosoever 
is  here,  discourse ;  axr  telle  est  notre  vie !    Adieu  I 

*  Charles  Fane,  afterwards  Lord  Fane,  had  been  minister  at  Florence  hdfxe  Mr. 
Mann. 

^  A  notorious  gambler.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pope,  in  the  character  of  the  yoong  man 
of  fiuhion,  in  the  ibnrth  canto  of  the  Donciad, 

**  As  much  estate,  and  principle,  and  wit. 
As  Jansen,  Fleetwood,  Gibber,  shall  think  fit'*— D. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Sept.  11, 1742. 

I  COULD  not  write  to  you  last  week,  for  I  was  at  Woolterton,*  and 
in  a  course  of  visits,  that  took  up  my  every  moment.  I  received  one 
from  you  tliere,  of  August  26th,  but  have  had  none  at  all  this  week. 

You  know  I  am  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  country,  nor  like  a 
place  because  it  bears  turnips  well,  or  because  you  may  gallop  over 
it  without  meeting  a  tree :  but  I  really  was  charmed  with  Woolterton; 
it  is  all  wood  and  water !  My  uncle  and  aunt  may,  without  any 
expense,  do  what  they  have  all  their  lives  avoided,  wash  themselves 
and  make  fires.^  Their  house  is  more  than  a  good  one ;  if  they  had 
not  saved  eighteen  pence  in  every  room,  it  would  have  been  a  fine 
one.  I  saw  several  of  my  acquaintance,''  Vdlterra  vases,  Grisoni 
landscapes,  the  four  little  bronzes,  the  raflSe-picture,  &c. 

We  have  printed  about  the  expedition  to  Naples :  the  affair  at  Elba, 
too,  is  in  the  papers,  but  we  affect  not  to  believe  it  We  are  in  great 
apprehensions  of  not  taking  Prague — ^the  only  thing  that  has  been 
taken  on  our  side  lately,  I  think,  is  my  Lord  Stair's  journey  hither 
and  back  again — we  don't  know  for  what — he  is  such  an  Orlando ! 
The  papers  are  full  of  the  most  defending  King's  Journey  to  Flanders ; 
our  private  letters  say  not  a  word  of  it — I  say  our,  for  at  present  I 
think  the  earl's  intelligences  and  mine  are  pretty  equal  as  to  authority. 

Here  is  a  little  thing  which  I  think  has  humour  in  it. 

A  CATALOGUE  OP  NEW  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

1.  Jean-sans-terre,  ou  l*Empereur  en  pet-en-Fair;  iroprim^  k  Fraokfbrt 

2.  La  France  mourante  d*ane  suppression  d'hommes  et  d'argent:  dedie  au 
public. 

8.  L'art  de  &ire  les  Neutralites,  invent^  en  Allemasiie,  et  €crit  en  cette  langue, 

SrUn  des  ElecteuiB,  etnouvellement  tradait  en  Napolitain;  parle  Chef  d'Eacadie 
artin. 

*  The  Beat  of  Horatio  Walpole,  brother  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  near  Norwich.  [Horace 
Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  describes  Woolterton  as  being  **  one  of  the  best 
houses  ii  the  siie  in  England,**  though  built  bj  Ripley,  the  architect  so  much  censured 
by  Pope— 

**  Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool. 
And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley  with  a  rule.**] 

^  This  thought  was  afterwards  put  into  verse,  thus : 

What  woods,  what  streanu  around  the  seat ! 

Was  ever  mansion  so  complete  ? 

Here  happy  Pug*  and  Horace  may, 

(And  yet  not  have  a  groat  to  pay,) 

Two  thinn  they  most  have  shnnn*d,  perform  ;— 

I  mean,  they  may  be  clean  and  warm. 

c  Presents  from  Mr.  Mann  to  Mr.  Walpole. 

*  Mr.  Walpole*s  name  of  fondness  for  his  wife. 
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4.  Voyage  d'AIlemagne,  per  Monsieur  do  Maapertais;  avec  an  telescope,  invent^ 
pendant  son  voyage;  k  Tasage  des  Heros,  pour  regarder  leur  victoires  de  loin. 

5.  Methode  court  et  facile  pour  faire  entrer  lest  troupes  Fran9oie8  en  Alle- 
magne: — mats  comment  faire,  pour  les  en  (aire  sortir? 

£  Traiie  tres  salutaire  et  trda  utile  sur  la  Reconnoissance  envers  les  bienfidcteors, 
par  le  Roy  de  Pologne.    Folio,  imprim^  k  Dresde. 

7.  Obligation  sacree  des  Traites,  Promesses,  et  Renonciations,  par  le  Grand 
Tore ;  avec  des  Remarques  retractoires,  par  un  Jesuite. 

8.  Probleme;  combien  il  fiiut  d'argent  Francois  pour  payer  le  sang  Su^ois; 
calcule  par  le  Comte  de  Gyllembourg. 

9.  Nouvelle  niethode  de  fhser  les  cheveux  i  la  Francoise;  par  le  Colonel  Mentz 
et  sa  Confrairie. 

10.  Recueil  de  Dissertations  sur  la  meilieure  roaniere  de  iaire  la  partition  des 
successions,  par  le  Cardinal  de  Fleury ;  avec  des  notes,  historiques  et  politiques, 
par  la  Reine  d'Espagne. 

11.  Nouveau  Voyage  de  Madrid  a  Antibes,  par  Tlnfant  Dom  Philippe. 

12.  L*art  de  chercher  les  ennemis  sans  les  troaver ;  par  le  Marechal  de  Maill^ 
bois. 

13.  La  fidelite  couronnee,  par  le  6en6ral  Munich  et  le  Comte  d^Osterman. 

14.  Le  bal  de  Lintz  et  les  amusements  de  Donawert;  pidce  pastorale  et  galante, 
en  un  acte,  par  le  Grand  Due. 

15.  L'Art  de  roaitriser  les  Femmes,  par  sa  Majeste  Catholiqae. 

16.  Avantures  Bohemiennes,  tra^i-comiques,  trds  curieuses,  tr^  interressantes, 
et  chargees  d'incidents.    Tom.  i.  iu  iii 

N.R  Le  dernier  tome,  qui  fera  le  denouement,  est  sous  presse. 

Adieu !  my  dear  child ;  if  it  was  not  for  this  secret  of  transcribing, 
what  should  one  do  in  the  country  to  make  out  a  letter? 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Sept  25th,  1742. 

At  last,  my  dear  child,  I  have  got  two  letters  from  you !  I  have 
been  in  strange  pain,  between  fear  of  your  being  ill,  and  apprehensions 
of  your  letters  being  stopped ;  but  I  have  received  that  by  Crew,  and 
another  since.  But  you  have  been  ill  I  I  am  angry  with  Mr.  Chute 
for  not  writing  to  let  me  know  it  I  fancied  you  worse  than  you 
say,  or  at  least  than  you  own.  But  I  don't  wonder  you  have  fevers  f 
such  a  busy  politician  as  Yillettes,'  and  such  a  blustering  negotiator 
as  U  Furibondof  are  enough  to  put  all  your  little  econ  my  oi  health 
and  spirits  in  confusion.  I  agree  with  you,  that  ''  they  don't  pique 
themselves  upon  imderstanding  sense,  any  more  than  neutralities  I'' 
The  grand  journey  to  Flanders^  is  a  little  at  a  stand:  the  expense  has 
been  computed  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  day  I  Many  dozen  of  em- 
broidpred  portmanteaus  full  of  laurels  and  bays  have  been  prepared 
this  fortnight.  The  Regency  has  been  settled  and  unsettlea  twenty 
times :  \t  is  now  said,  that  the  weight  of  it  is  no<  to  be  laid  on  the 

*  Mr.  Villattes  was  minister  at  Turin. 

^  Admiral  Matthews;  his  ships  having  committed  some  outrages  on  the  ooi«t  of  Italy, 
the  Italians  called  him  il  Furibondo. 
«  Of  George  the  Second.— D. 
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Prince,  The  King  is  to  return  by  his  birthday;  but  whether  he  is  to 
bring  back  part  ofPrench  Flanders  with  him,  or  will  only  have  time 
to  fetch  Dunkirk,  is  uncertain.  In  the  mean  time,  Liord  Carteret  is 
gone  to  the  Hague ;  by  which  jaunt  it  seems  that  Lord  Stair's  journey 
was  not  conclusive.  The  converting  of  the  siege  of  Prague  into  a 
blockade  makes  no  great  figure  in  the  journals  on  this  side  the  water 
and  question — but  it  is  the  rashion  not  to  take  towns  that  one  was  sure 
of  taking.  I  cannot  pardon  the  Princess  for  having  thought  of  putting 
off  her  ipuisemenis  and  lassitudes  to  take  a  trip  to  Leghorn,  "  pendant 
qu'on  ne  donnoit  a  manger  a  Monsieur  le  Prince  son  fils,  que  de  la 
chair  de  chevaux !"  Poor  Prince  Beauvau !'  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
he  is  safe  from  this  siege.  Some  of  the  French  princes  of  the  blood 
have  been  stealing  away  a  volunteering,  but  took  care  to  be  missed 
in  time.  Our  Duke  goes  with  his  lord  and  father — ^they  say,  to  marry 
a  princess  of  Prussia,  whereof  great  preparations  have  been  making 
in  his  equipage  and  in  his  breeches. 

Poor  Prince  Craon  1  where  did  De  Sade  get  fifty  sequins  t  When 
I  was  at  Florence,  you  know  all  his  clothes  were  in  pawn  to  his  land- 
lord ;  but  he  redeemed  them  by  pawning  his  Modenese  bill  of  credit 
to  his  landlady!  lolelight  in  the  style  of  the  neutrality  maker** — ^his 
neutralities  and  his  EngUsh  are  perfectly  of  a  piece. 

You  have  diverted  me  excessively  with  the  history  of  the  Princess 
Eleonora's®  posthumous  issue — ^but  now  could  the  woman  have  spirit 
enough  to  have  five  children  by  her  footman,  and  yet  not  have  enough 
to  own  them.  Really,  a  woman  so  much  in  the  great  world  should 
have  known  better  I  Why,  no  yeoman's  dowager  could  have  acted 
more  prudishly!  I^  always  amazes  me,  when  I  reflect  on  the  women, 
who  are  the  first  to  propagate  scandal  of  one  another.  If  they  would  but 
agree  not  to  censure  what  they  all  agree  to  do,  there  would  be  no  more 
loss  of  characters  among  them  than  amongst  men.  A  woman  cannot 
have  an  affair,  but  instantly  all  her  sex  travel  about  to  publish  it,  and 
leave  her  oflf:  now,  if  a  man  cheats  another  of  his  estate  at  play, 
forges  a  will,  or  marries  a  ward  to  his  own  son,  nobody  thinks  of 
leaving  him  ofi*  for  such  trifles. 

The  English  parson  at  Stosch's,  the  archbishop  on  the  chapter  of 
music,  the  FanciuUa's  persisting  in  her  mistake,  and  old  Count  Galli's 
distress,  are  all  admirable  stories."^  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  M on- 
temar's  writing  to  the  Antinora  1 — I  thought  he  had  left  the  Galla  for 

*  Afterwards  a  marshal  of  France.  He  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  and  the  fiiend  and 
patron  of  St  Lambert,  and  of  other  men  of  letters  of  the  time  of  Lewis  XV. — ^D.  [He 
was  made  a  marshal  in  1783  by  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  and  in  1789  a  minister  of 
itate.    He  died  in  1793,  a  few  weeks  after  the  murder  of  his  royal  master.] 

^  Admiral  Matthews. 

*  Eleonora  of  Ouastalla,  widow  of  the  lost  eardinal  of  Medici,  died  at  Vemce.  (The 
father  of  the  children  was  a  French  runnings  footman. — D.)  [CSosmo  the  Third  was  sixty, 
seven  years  old  at  the  period  of  the  marriage :  ^*une  fbis  le  marria^  oonclu,**  nys  the 
Bioff .  iJniY.  **  El6onore  refusa  de  la  consommer,  rebuts  par  la  figure,  par  Page  et  surtoot 
paries  desordres  de  son  Spouse."  Cosmo  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  .one.  A  translation  of 
his  Travels  through  En^fland,  in  1669,  was  published  in  1820. 

'  Thefo^  are  stones  m  a  letter  of  Sir  H.  Mannas,  which  are  neither  very  decent  no 
very  amusing.^— D. 
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ft 

my  Illustrissima/  her  sister.  Lord !  I  am  horridly  tired  of  that  ro- 
mantic love  and  correspondence  I  Must  I  answer  her  last  letter? 
there  were  but  six  lines — ^what  can  I  say]  I  perceive,  by  what  you 
mention  of  the  cause  of  his  disorder,  that  Rucellai  does  not  turn  out 
that  simple,  honest  man  you  thought  him — come,  own  it? 

I  just  recollect  a  story,  which  perhaps  will  serve  your  archbishop 
on  his  Don  Pilogio* — the  TartufTe  was  meant  for  the  then  archbishop 
of  Paris,  who,  after  1  he  first  night,  forbad  its  being  acted.  MoUere. 
came  forth,  and  told  the  audience,  "Messieurs,  on  devoit  vous  donner 
le  TartuHe,  mais   Monseigneur  I'Archeveque  ne  veut  pas   qu^on  le 

My  lord  is  very  impatient  for  his  Dominichin ;  so  you  will  send  it 
by  the  first  safe  conveyance.  He  is  making  a  gallery,  for  the  ceiling 
of  which  I  have  given  the  design  of  that  in  the  little  library  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice:  Mr.  Chute  will  remember  how  charming  it  was; 
and  for  the  frieze,  I  have  prevailed  to  have  that  of  the  temple  at 
Tivoli.  Naylor*  came  here  the  other  day  with  two  coaches  full  of 
relations:  as  his  mother-in-law,  who  was  one  of  the  company  is  widow 
of  Dr.  Hare,  Sir  Robert's  old  tutor  at  Cambridge,  he  made  them  stay 
to  dine:  when  they  were  gone,  he  said,  "  Ha,  child!  what  is  that  Mr. 
Naylor,  Horace  ?  he  is  the  absurdest  man  I  ever  saw !"  I  subscribed 
to  his  opinion ;  won't  you  ?  1  must  tell  you  a  story  of  him.  When 
his  father  married  this  second  wife,  Naylor  said,  "  Father,  they  say 
you  are  to  be  married  to-day,  are  you?'*  "  Well,"  replied  the  bishop, 
"  and  what  is  that  to  you  ?"  "  Ns^y,  nothing;  only  if  you  had  told  me 
I  would  have  powdered  my  hair." 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Oct  8th,  1742. 

I  HAVE  not  heard  from  you  this  fortnight ;  if  I  don't  receive  a  letter 
to-morrow,  I  shall  be  quite  out  of  humour.  It  is  true,  of  late  I  have 
written  to  you  but  every  other  post ;  but  then  I  have  been  in  the 
country,  in  Norfolk,  in  Siberia!  You  were  still  at  Florence,  in  the 
midst  of  Kings  of  Sardinia,  Montemars,  and  Neapolitan  neutralities; 
your  letters  are  my  only  diversion.  As  to  German  news,  it  is  all  so 
simple  that  I  am  peevish :  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Prague,''  and 

*  Madame  Grifimi. 

^  The  Archbinhop  of  Florence  had  forbid  the  acting  of  a  burietta  called  Don  Pilogio,  a 
sort  of  imitation  or  Tartufie.  When  the  Impreaario  of  the  Theatre  remonstrated  upon 
the  ezpenao  he  bad  been  put  to  in  preparing  the  music  for  it,  the  archbishop  told  him  he 
might  use  it  for  some,  other  opera. — D. 

^  He  was  the  eon  of  Dr.  Hare,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  changed  his  name  for  an 
estate.. 

*  The  Marshal  de  Maillebois  and  the  Count  de  Saxe  had  been  sent  with  reinforcements 
from  France,  to  deliver  the  Marshal  de  Broglio  and  the  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  who,  with 
their  army,  wore  shut  up  in  Prague,  and  surrounded  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  commanded  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.    They  succeeded  in  facilitating 
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Prince  Charies  and  Marechal  Maillebois  playing  at  hunt  the  squirrel, 
have  disgusted  me  fronn  inquiring  about  the  war.  The  earl  laughs 
in  his  great  chair,  and  sings  a  bit  of  an  old  ballad, 

"  Thej  both  did  fight,  they  both  did  beat,  they  both  did  run  away. 
They  both  strive  again  to  meet,  the  quite  contrary  way.** 

Avropos!  I  see  in  the  papers  that  a  Marquis  de  Beauvau  escaped  out 
ot  Prague  with  the  Prince  de  Deuxpons  and  the  Due  de  Brissac ; 
was  it  our  Prince  Beauvau  ? 

At  last  the  mighty  monarch  does  not  go  to  Flanders,  afler  making 
the  greatest  preparations  that  ever  were  made  but  by  Harry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  authors  of  the  grand  Cyrus  and  the  illustrious  Bassa : 
you  may  judge  by  the  quantity  of  napkins,  which  were  to  the  amotint 
of  nine  hundred  dozen^indeed,  I  don't  recollect  that  ancient  heroes 
were  ever  so  provident  of  necessaries,  or  thought  how  they  were  to 
wash  their  hands  and  face  after  a  victory.  Six  hundred  horses, 
under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  were  even  shipped  ;  and  the 
clothes  and  furniture  of  his  court  magnificent  enough  lor  a  i)ull-fight 
at  the  conquest  of  Granada.  Felton  Hervey's'  war-horse,  besides 
having  richer  caparisons  than  any  of  the  expedition,  had  a  gold  net 
to  keep  off  the  flies — in  winter  I  Judge  of  the  clamours  this  expense 
to  no  purpose  will  produce  I  My  Lord  Carteret  is  set  out  from  the 
Hague,  but  was  not  landed  when  the  last  letters  came  from  London : 
there  are  no  great  expectations  from  this  trip ;  no  more  than  followed 
from  my  Lord  Stair's. 

I  send  you  two  more  odes  on  Pultney,**  I  believe  by  the  same  hand 
as  the  former,  though  none  are  equal  to  the  Nova  Progenies,  which 
has  been  more  liked  than  almost  ever  any  thing  was.  It  is  not  at  all 
known  whose  they  are ;  I  believe  Hanbury  Williams's.  The  note  to 
the  first  was  printed  with  it :  the  advice  to  him  to  be  privy  seal  has 
its  foundation  ;  for  when  the  consultation  was  held  who  were  to  have 
places,  and  my  Lord  Gower  was  named  to  succeed  Lord  Hervey, 
Puhney  said  with  some  warmth,  "  I  designed  to  be  privy  seal  my- 
self!" 

We  expect  some  company  next  week  from  Newmarket :  here  is 
at  present  only  Mr.  Keene  and  P»g»/?^^«w,* — you  never  saw  so  agree-' 
able  a  creature! — oh  yes!  you  have  seen  his  parents!  I  must  tell 
you  a  new  story  of  them  :  Sir  Robert  had  given  them  a  little  horse 
for  Pigwiggin,  and  somebody  had  given  them  another :  both  which, 

the  escape  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglio,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  French  troops ;  but  the  Mar- 
Aa\  de  Belleisle  continued  to  be  blockaded  in  Pra|riie  with  twenty*two  thoosand  men, 
til]  December  1742,  when  he  made  his  escape  to  E^ra. — ^D. 

*  Felton  Hervey,  tenth  son  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Bristol ;  in  1737,  appointed  groom  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    He  died  in  1775.^ — E. 

^  These  arc  **  The  Capuchin,"  and  the  ode  beginning,  **  Great  Earl  of  Bath,  Tour  reign 
is  o'er ;"  as  they  have  been  frequently  published,  they  are  omitted*  The  **  Nova  Pro* 
genies**  is  the  well-known  ode  beginning.  •*  See,  a  new  progeny  descends.** — ^D. 

«  Eldest  son  of  old  Horace  Walpole.  [Afterwards  the  second  Lord  Walpole  of  WoU 
terton,  and  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  created  Earl  of  Orford.  Ho  died  in 
1809.-^E.] 
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to  save  the  charge  of  keeping,  they  sent  to  grass  in  Newpark.  After 
three  years  that  they  had  not  used  them,  my  Lord  Watpole  let  his 
own  son  ride  them,  while  he  was  at  the  park,  in  the  holidays.  Do 
you  know,  that  the  woman  Horace  sent  to  Sir  Robert,  and  made  him 
give  her  five  guineas  for  the  two  horses,  because  George  had  ridden 
3iem  ?  I  give  you  my  word  this  is  fact. 

There  has  been  a  great  fracas  at  Kensington :  one  of  the  Mes- 
dames'  pulled  the  chair  from  under  Countess  Deloraine**  at  cards, 
who,  being  provoked  that  her  monarch  was  diverted  with  her  dis- 
erace,  with  the  malice  of  a  hobby-horse,  gave  him  just  such  another 
fall.  But  alas !  the  Monarch,  like  Louis  XIV.  is  mortal  in  the  part 
that  touched  the  ground,  and  was  so  hurt  and  so  angry,  that  the 
countess  is  disgraced,  and  her  German  ri^^al^  remains  in  the  sole  and 
quiet  possession  of  her  royal  master's  favour. 

October  9th. 

Well  1 1  have  waited  till  this  morning,  but  have  no  letter  from  you ; 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Sure,  if  you  was  ill,  Mr.  Chute  would 
write  to  me !  Your  brother  protests  he  never  lets  your  letters  lie  at 
the  office. 

Sa  MajeHS  Patapanique^  has  had  a  dreadful  misfortune ! — not  lost 
his  first  minister,  nor  his  purse — nor  had  part  of  his  camp  equipage 
burned  in  the  river,  nor  waited  for  his  secretary  of  state,  who  is  per- 
haps blown  to  Flanders — nay,  nor  had  his  chair  pulled  from  under 
him — ^worse  I  worse !  quarrelling  witli  a  great  pointer  last  nisht  about 
their  countesses,  he  received  a  terrible  shake  by  the  back  and  a  bruise 
on  the  left  eye — ^poor  dear  Pat !  you  never  saw  such  universal  con- 
sternation I  it  was  at  supper.  Sir  Robert,  who  makes  as  much  rout 
with  him  as  I  do,  says,  he  never  saw  ten  people  show  so  much  real 
concern !     Adieu !     Yours,  ever  and  ever — ^but  write  to  me. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Oct  16,- 1743. 

I  HAVE  received  two  letters  from  you  since  last  post ;  I  suppose 
the  wind  stopped  the  packet-boat. 

Weil !  was  not  I  in  the  right  to  persist  in  buying  the  Dominichin  ? 
don't  you  laugh  at  those  wise  connoisseurs,  who  pronounced  it  a 
copy  t  If  it  is  one,  where  is  the  onginal?  or  who  was  that  so  great 
master  that  could  equal  Dominichin  f  Your  brother  has  received  the 
money  for  it,  and  Lord  Orford  is  in  great  impatience  for  it ;  yet  he 

*  The  PriQcesMfl,  daoghten  of  George  IL— D. 

^  Elisabeth  Fenwick,  widow  of  Henr^  Soott,  third  Earl  of  Delffraine.  She  was  a 
hvounte  of  George  II.  and  lived  much  m  his  intimate  society.  From  the  ironical  epi. 
thets  applied  to  her  in  Lord  Henrey's  ballad  in  the  sabseqaent  letter,  it  would  appear, 
that  her  general  conduct  was  not  considered  to  be  very  exemplary.  She  died  in  1794. — D. 

*■  La«ly  Yarmouth.  ^  Patapan.    Mr.  W.*8  dog. 

VOL.  I.  25 
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begSi  if  you  can  find  any  opportunity,  that  it  may  he  sent  in  a  man- 
of-war.  I  must  desire  that  the  statue  may  be  sent  to  Leghorn,  to  be 
shipped  with  it,  and  that  you  will  get  Campagni  and  Libri  to  transact 
the  payment  as  they  did  for  the  picture,  and  I  will  pay  your  brother. 

Villettes'  important  despatches  to  you  are  as  ridiculous  as  good 
Mr.  Matthews's  devotion.  I  fancy  Mr.  Matthews's  own  god'  would 
make  as  foolish  a  figure  about  a  monkey's  neck,  as  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic one.  You  know,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  used  to  say  that  Lord 
Shrewsbury's  providence  was  an  old  angry  man  in  a  blue  cloak : 
another  person  that  I  knew,  believed  providence  was  like  a  mouse, 
because  he  is  invisible.  I  dare  to  say  Matthews  believes,  that  provi- 
dence lives  upon  beef  and  pudding,  loves  prize-fighting  and  bull-bait- 
ing, and  drinks  fog  to  the  health  of  Old  England. 

I  go  to  London  in  a  week,  and  then  wiU  send  you  des  cart-loads 
of  news :  I  know  none  now,  but  that  we  hear  to-day  of  the  arrival 
of  Due  d'Aremberg — I  suppose  to  return  my  Lord  Carteret's  visit. 
The  latter  was  near  being  lost ;  he  told  the  King,  that  being  in  a 
storm,  he  had  thought  it  safest  to  ptU  into  Yarmoulk  roadie  at  which 
we  laughed,  hoh  !  hoh  !  hoh ! 

For  want  of  news,  I  live  upon  ballads  to  you ;  here  is  one  that  has 
made  a  vast  noise,  and  by  Lord  Hervey's  taking  great  pains  to  dis- 
perse it,  has  been  thought  his  own — if  it  is,,^  he  nas  taken  true  care 
to  disguise  the  niceness  of  his  style. 


I. 

0  Rnglimd,  attend,  while  th j  fate  I  deplore, 
Reheaning  the  sehemee  and  the  conduct  of  power ; 
And  since  only  of  thoee  who  have  power  I  sinff, 

1  am  aore  none  can  think  that  I  hint  at  the  King. 

FVom  the  time  his  son  made  him  dd  Robin  depose. 
All  the  power  of  a  King  he  was  welLknown  to  lose ; 
But  of  all  bat  the  name  and  the  badges  bereft, 
Like  old  women,  his  paraphernalia  are  left, 

m. 

To  tell  how  he  shook  in  St  James*s  for  fear, ' 
When  first  these  new  Ministers  bullied  him  there, 
Makes  mj  blood  boil  with  rage,  to  think  what  a  thing 
They  have  made  of  a  man  we  obey  as  a  King. 

vr. 

Whom  they  pleasM  they  pot  in,  whom  they  pleaaM  they  pat  oat, 

And  just  like  a  top  they  all  lashM  him  about, 

Whilst  he  like  a  top  with  a  murmuring  noise, 

SeemM  to  grumble,  but  tum'd  to  these  rude  lashing  boys. 

*  Admiral  Matthews*s  crew  having  disturbed  some  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  in  a 
little  island  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  hung  a  crucifix  about  a  monkey*8  neck. 

*  It  was  certainly  written  by  Lord  ilervey. 
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At  laat  Carteret  arrivingf,  ipoke  that  to  hiii  grie^ 

^  If  3roa*ll  m&ke  me  jour  Doctor,  1*11  bring  you  relief; 

You  see  to  your  cloeet  funiliar  I  come. 

And  eeem  like  my  wife  in  the  circle-— at  home.*' 

I 

▼I. 

Quoth  the  King,  **  My  good  Lord,  perhaps  you've  been  told. 
That  I  used  to  abuse  you  a  little  of  old ; 
But  now  bring  whom  you  will,  and  eke  torn  away. 
But  let  me  and  my  money,  and  Walmoden*  stay.** 

TII. 

^  For  yoo  and  Walmoden,  I  freely  consent, 

But  as  tot  your  money,  I  must  have  it  spent ; 

I  have  promised  your  son  (nay,  no  frowns,)  shall  have  some. 

Nor  think  'tis  lor  nothing  we  patriots  are  come. 

• 

▼in. 

"^  But,  however,-  little  King,  since  I  find  you  so  good, 
Thus  stooping  below  your  high  courage  and  blood. 
Put  yourself  m  my  hands,  and  1*11  do  what  I  can. 
To  make  you  look  yet  like  a  King  and  a  man. 

XX. 

^  At  your  Admiralty  and  your  Treasury-board, 

To  save  one  single  man  you  shan't  say  a  word. 

For,  by  God !  afi  your  rubbish  from  both  you  shall  shoot, 

Walpole's  ciphers  and  Gaaherry's*'  vassals  to  boot 

z. 

^  And  to  guard  Prince's  ears,  as  all  Statesmen  take  care, 
So,  long  as  yours  are— not  one  man  shall  come  near ; 
For  of  all  your  Court-crew  we'll  leave  only  those 
Who  we  know  never  dare  to  say  boh !  to  a  goose. 

XL 

*'So  TOUT  friend  booby  Grafton  I'll  e'en  let  you  keep. 
Awake  he  can't  hurt,  and  is  still  half-asleep ; 
Nor  ever  was  dangerous,  but  to  womankind. 
And  his  body's  as  impotent  now  as  his  mind. 

ZII. 

^  There's  another  Court-booby,  at  once  hot  and  dull. 
Tour  pious  pimp,  Schnte,  a  mean,  Hanover  tool ; 
For  your  card-plav  at  night  he  too  shall  remain. 
With  mrtiiocit  andf  «o6er,  and  toise  Deloraine.^ 

xm. 

**  And  for  all  your  Conrt-nobles  who  can't  write  or  read. 
As  of  such  titled  ciphers  all  courts  stand  in  need. 
Who,  like  parliamentSwiss,  vote  and  fight  for  their  pay. 
They're  as  good  as  a  new  set  to  cry  yea  and  nay. 

*  Lachr  Tarmooth. 

k  Sir  Charles  Wager's  nephew,  and  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

«  Countess  Dowager  of  Deloraine,  governess  to  the  young  Prinoetsos. 
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XIV, 

<*  Though  Newcastle's  u  false,  as  he's  silly,  I  knovr. 
By  betraying  old  Robin  to  me  lonsr  a^ 
As  well  as  Si  those  who  employed  hmi  before, 
Yet  I  leave  him  in  place,  but  I  leave  him  no  power. 

**  For  granting  his  heart  is  as  black  as  his  hat, 

With  no  more  truth  in  this,  than  there^s  sense  beneath  that ; 

Yet  as  he*s  a  coward,  he*ll  shake  when  I  firown : 

You  oaD'd  him  a  rascal,  1*11  use  him  like  one. 

xn. 

**  And  since  his  estate  at  elections  he*ll  spend. 
And  beggar  himself  without  making  a  friend ; 
So  whilst  the  extravagant  fool  has  a  sons, 
As  his  brains  I  can't  fear,  bo  his  fortune  Til  use. 

XVII. 

**  And  as  miser  Hardwicke,  with  all  courts  wiU  draw. 
He  too  may  remain,  but  shall  stick  to  his  law ; 
For  of  foreign  affairs,  when  he  talks  like  a  fool, 
1*11  laugh  in  his  face,  and  will  cry  *  Go  to  school  !* 

XVIIL 

**  The  Countess  of  Wilmington,  excellent  nurse, 
rU  trust  with  the  Treasury,  not  with  its  purse. 
For  nothing  by  her  I've  resolved  shall  be  done, 
She  ^all  sit  at  that  board,  as  you  sit  on  the  throne. 

XIX. 

**  Perhaps  now,  you  expect  that  I  ahonld  begin 

To  teU  you  the  men  I  design  to  bring  in ; 

But  we're  not  yet  determined  on  all  Uieir  demands ; 

— ^And  you'll  luiow  soon  enough,  when  they  oome  to  kiss  hands. 

XX. 

"  All  that  weathercock  Pultney  shall  ask,  we  must  grant. 
For  to  make  him  a  great  noble  nothing,  I  want ; 
And  to  cheat  such  a  man,  demands  all  my  arts, 
For  though  he*s  a  fool,  he's  a  fool  with  great  parts. 

XXI. 

"  And  as  popular  Clodius,  the  Pultney  of  Rome, 
From  a  noble,  for  power  did  plebeian  become. 
So  this  Clodius  to  be  a  Patrician  shall  choose, 
Till  what  one  got  by  changing,  the  other  shall  lose. 

xxn. 

**  Thus  flatter*d  and  courted,  and  gaz'd  at  by  all. 

Like  Phaeton,  rais'd  for  a  day,  he  shall  fall. 

Put  the  world  in  a  flame,  and  show  he  did  strive 

To  get  reins  in  his  hand,  though  'tis  plain  he  cant  drive. 

xxin. 

**  For  your  foreign  affairs,  howe'er  they  tuni  out. 

At  least  I'll  take  care  you  shall  make  a  great  rout : 

Then  cock  your  great  hat,  strut,  bounce,  and  look  bluff, 

For  though  kick'd  and  cuff'd  here,  you  shall  there  kick  and  caS. 
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**  That  Walpole  did  nothingr  they  all  tued  to  say, 
So  1*11  do  enough,  bat  1*11  make  the  da^s  pay ; 
Great  fleets  J^ll  provide,  and  great  armies  engage, 
Whate'er  debts  we  make,  or  whatever  wars  we  wage." 


With  oordiaJs  like  these  the  Monarch's  new  guest 
Rem'd  his  sunk  spirits  and  ffladden*d  his  breast ; 
Till  in  raptures  he  cried,  ^  Jay  dear  Lord^  you  shall  do 
Whatever  you  will,  give  me  troops  to  review. 

ZXVl. 

**  But  oh !  my  dear  England,  since  this  is  thy  state. 
Who  is  there  that  loves  thee  but  weeps  at  thy  fate  7 
Since  in  changing  thy  masters,  thou  art  just  like  old  Rome, 
Whilst  Facticm,  Oppression,  and  Slavery's  thy  doom  ! 

zzvu. 

**  For  though  you  luive  made  that  rogue  Walpole  retire, 

You*ru  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ! 

But  since  to  the  Protestant  line  I'm  a  friend, 

I  tremble  to  think  where  these  changes  may  end !" 

This  has  pot  been  printed.  You  see  the  burtheq  of  all  the  songs 
is  the  rogue  Walpole,  which  he  has  observed  himself,  but  I  believe  is 
content^  as  long  as  they  pay  off  his  arrears  to  those  that  began  the 
tune.    Adieu  1 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houj^ton,  Oct  23,  ]  743. 

At  last  I  see  an  end  of  my  pilgrimage ;  the  day  after  to-morrow  I 
do  go  to  London.  I  am  afiurming  it  to  you  as  earnestly  as  if  you 
had  been  doubting  of  it  like  myself:  but  both  my  brothers  are  here, 
and  Sir  Robert  will  let  me  go.  He  must  follow  himself  soon :  the 
Parliament  meets  the  16th  of  rfovember,  that  the  Kii^  may  go  abroad 
the  first  of  March :  but  if  all  threats  prove  true  prophecies,  he  will 
scarce  enter  upon  heroism  so  soon,  for  we  are  promised  a  winter  just 
like  the  last :  new  Secret  Committees  to  be  tried  for,  and  impeach- 
ments actually  put  into  execution.  It  is  horrid  to  have  a  prospect  of 
a  session  like  the  last 

In  the  meantime,  my  Lord  of  Bath  and  Lord  Hervey,  who  seem 
deserted  by  every  body  else,  are  grown  the  greatest  friends  in  the 
world  at  Bath;  and  to  make  a  complete  triumvirate,  my  Lord  Gower 
is  always  of  their  party :  how  they  must  love  one  another,  the  late, 
the  present,  and  the  would-be  Privy  Seal ! 

Lord  Hyndford  has  had  sreat  honours  in  Prussia :  that  King  be- 
spoke for  him  a  service  of  pate  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
He  asked  leave  for  his  Majesty's  arms  to  be  put  upon  it:  the  King  re^ 

25* 
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plied,  '*  they  should,  with  the  arms  of  Silesia  added  to  his  paternal 
coat  for  ever."  1  will  tell  you  Sir  Robert's  remark  on  this :  "  He  is 
rewarded  thus  for  having  obtained  Silesia  for  the  King  of  Prussia, 
which  he  was  sent  to  preserve  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary  V*  Her 
affairs  begin  to  take  a  little  better  turn  again ;  Broglio  is  prevented 
from  joining  Maillebois,  who,  they  affirm,  can  never  luring  his  army 
off,  as  the  King  of  Poland  is  guarding  all  the  avenues  of  Saxony,  to 
prevent  his  passing  through  that  country. 

I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  to  desire  that  the  Dominichin  and  my 
statue  might  come  by  a  man-of-war.  Now,  Sir  Robert,  who  is  impatient 
for  his  picture,  would  have  it  sent  in  a  Dutch  ship,  as  he  says  he  can 
easily  get  it  from  Holland.  If  you  think  this  conveyance  quite  safe, 
I  beg  my  statue  may  bear  it  company. 

Tell  me  if  you  are  tired  of  ballads  on  my  Lord  Bath ;  if  you  are 
not,  here  is  another  admirable  one,*  I  believe  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
others ;  but  by  the  conclusion  certainly  ought  not  to  be  Williams's.  I 
only  send  you  the  good  odes,  for  the  newspapers  are  every  day  full 
of  bad  ones  on  this  famous  earl. 

My  compliments  to  the  Princess ;  I  dreamed  last  night  that  she  was 
come  to  Houghton,  and  not  at  all  epuisee  with  her  journey.    Adieu ! 

P.S.  I  must  add  a  postscript,  to  mention  a  thing  I  have  often  designed 
to  ask  you  to  do  for  me.  Since  I  came  to  England  I  have  been  buy- 
ing drawings,  (the  time  is  well  chosen,  when  I  had  neclected  it  in 
Italy  !)  I  saw  at  Florence  two  books  that  I  should  now  be  very  glad 
to  have,  if  you  could  get  them  tolerably  reasonable;  one  was  at  an 
English  painter's ;  I  think  his  name  was  Huckford,  over  against  your 
house  in  via  Bardi ;.  they  were  of  Holbein :  the  other  wasof  Guercino, 
and  brought  to  me  to  see  by  the  Ahh6  Bonducci ;  my  dear  child,  you 
will  oblige  me  much  if  you  can  get  them* 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  No^.  1, 1742. 

I  HAVE  not  felt  SO  pleasantly  these  three  months  as  I  do  at  present, 
though  I  have  a  great  cold  with  coming  into  an  unaired  house,  and 
have  been  forced  to  carry  that  cold  to  the  King's  levee  and  the  draw- 
ing-room. There  were  so  many  new  faces  that  I  scarce  knew  where 
I  was;  I  should  have  taken  it  for  Carlton  House,  or  my  Lady 
Mayoress's  visiting-day,  only  the  people  did  not  seem  enough  at  home, 
but  rather  as  admitted  to  see  the  King  dine  in  public.  'Tis  quite 
ridiculous  to  see  the  numbers  of  old  ladies,  who,  from  having  been 
wives  of  patriots,  have  not  been  dressed  these  twenty  years ;  out  they 
come,  in  all  the  accoutrements  that  were  in  use  in  Queen  Anne's  days. 

'  Sir  Charles  Hanbary  WiIliamB*8  ode,  berinningr  <•  What  Statesman,  what  Bmo^  what 
Kmgr^.**    It  is  to  be  found  in  all  editions  of  his  poems.-r-D. 
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Then  the  joy  and  awkward  jollity  of  them  is  inexpressible !  They 
titter,  and  wherever  you  meet  them,  are  always  going  to  court,  and 
looking  at  their  watches  an  hour  before  the  time.  I  met  several  on 
the  birthday,  (for  I  did  not  arrive  time  enough  to  make  clothes,)  and 
they  were  dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow :  they  seem  to 
have  said  to  themselves  twenty  years  ago,  "  Well,  if  ever  1  do  go  to 
court  again,  I  will  have  a  pink  and  silver,  or  a  blue  and  silver,"  and 
they  keep  their  resolutions.    But  here's  a  letter  from  you,  sent  to  me 

back  from  Houghton ;  I  must  stop  to  read  it Well,  I  have  read 

it,  and  am  diverted  with  Madame  Grifoni's  being  with  child ;  I  hope 
she  was  too.  I  don't  wonder  that  she  hates  the  country ;  I  dare  to 
say  her  child  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  the  Yilleggiatura.  When 
you  wrote,  it  seems  you  had  not  heard  what  a  speedy  determination 
was  put  to  Don  Philip's  reign  in  Savoy.  I  suppose  he  will  retain  the 
title ;  you  know  great  princes  are  fond  of  titles,  which  proves  they 
are  not  half  so  great  as  they  once  were. 

I  find  a  very  different  face  of  things  from  what  we  had  conceived 
in  the  country.  There  are,  indeed,  thoughts  of  renewing  attacks  on 
Lord  Orford,  and  of  stopping  the  supplies ;  but  the  new  ministry  lau^h 
at  these  threats,  having  secured  a  vast  majority  in  the  House :  me 
Opposition  themselves  own  that  the  Court  will  have  upwards  of 
a  hundred  majority :  I  don't,  indeed,  conceive  how ;  but  they  are  con- 
fident of  carrying  every  thing.  They  talk  of  Lord  Gower's  not  keep- 
ing the  privy  seal ;  that  he  wUl  either  resign  it,  or  have  it  taken  away : 
Lord  Bath,  who  is  entering  into  all  the  court  measures,  is  most  likely 
to  succeed  him.  The  late  Lord  Privy  Seal'  has  had  a  most  ridicu* 
lous  accident  at  Bath :  he  used  to  play  in  a  little  inner  room ;  but  one 
night  some  ladies  had  got  it,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  public  room ; 
but  being  extremely  absent  and  deep  in  politics,  he  walked  through 
the  little  room  to  a  convenience  behind  the  curtain,  from  whence 
(still  absent)  he  produced  himself  in  a  situation  extremely  diverting  to 
the  women :  imagine  his  delicacy,  and  the  passion  he  was  in  at  their 
laughing ! 

I  laughed  at  myself  prodigiously  the  other  day  for  a  piece  of  absence ; 
I  was  writing  on  the  King's  birthday,  and  being  disturbed  with  the 
mob  in  the  street,  I  rang  for  the  porter,  and,  with  an  air  of  grandeur, 
as  if  I  was  still  at  Downing  Street,  cried,  "  Pray  send  away  those 
marrowbones  and  cleavers !"  The  poor  fellow  with  the  most  morti- 
fied air  in  the  world,  replied,  *'  Sir,  they  are  not  at  our  door,  but  over 
the  way  at  my  Lord  Carteret's."  "  Oh,  said  I,  then  let  them  alone ; 
may  be  he  does  not  dislike  the  noise !"  I  pity  the  poor  porter,  who 
sees  all  his  old  customers  going  over  the  way  too. 

Our  operas  begin  to-morrow  with  a  pasticcio,  full  of  most  of  my 
favourite  songs :  the  Fumagalli  has  disappointed  us ;  she  had  received 
an  hundred  ducats,  and  then  wrote  word  that  she  had  spent  them,  and 
was  afraid  of  coming  through  the  Spanish  quarters ;  but  if  they  would 
send  her  an  hundred  more,  she  would  come  next  yean    Yillettes  has 

*  Lord  HetiHBy. 
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been  written  to  in  the  strongest  manner  to  have  her  forced  hither  (for 
she  is  at  Turin.)  I  tell  you  this  by  way  of  key,  in  case  you  should 
receive  a  mysterious  letter  in  cipher  from  him  about  this  important 
business. 

I  have  not  seen  Due  d'Aremberg ;  but  I  hear  that  all  the  entertain- 
ments for  him  are  suppers,  for  he  will  dine  at  his  own  hour,  eleven  in 
the  morning.  He  proposed  it  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  when  she 
invited  him ;  but  she  said  she  did  not  know  where  to  find  company  to 
dine  with  him  at  that  hour. 

I  must  advise  you  to  be  cautious  how  you  refuse  humouring  our 
captains*  in  any  of  their  foolish  schemes ;  for  they  are  popular,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  them  out  of  humour  with  you  when  they 
come  home,  lest  it  should  give  any  handle  to  your  enemies.  Think 
of  it,  my  dear  child !  The  officers  in  Flanders,  that  are  members  of 
parliament,  have  had  intimations,  that  if  they  asked  leave  to  come  on 
their  private  affairs,  and  drop  in,  not  all  together,  they  .will  be  very  well 
received ;  this  is  decorum.  Little  Brook's  little  wife  is  a  little  with 
child*    Adieu  1 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Not.  15, 1742. 

I  HAVE  not  written  to  you  lately,  expecting  letters  from  you ;  at 
last  I  have  received  two.  I  still  send  mine  through  France,  as  I  am 
afraid  they  would  get  to  you  with  still  more  difficulty  through 
Holland. 

Our  army  is  just  now  ordered  to  march  to  Mayence,  at  the  repeated 
instances  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  Lord  Stair  goes  with  them,  but 
almost  all  the  officers  that  are  in  parliament  are  come  over,  for  the 
troops  are  only  to  be  in  garrison  till  March,  when,  it  is  said,  the  King 
will  take  the  field  with  them.  This  step  makes  a  great  noise,  for  the 
old  remains  of  the  Opposition  are  determined  to  persist,  and  have  termed 
this  a  Hanoverian  measure.  They  begin  to-morrow,  with  opposing  the 
address  on  the  King's  speech:  Pitt  is  to  be  the  leading  man;  there  are 
none  but  he  and  Lyttelton  of  the  Prince's  court,  who  do  not  join  with 
the  ministry :  the  Prince  has  told  them,  that  he  will  follow  the  advice 
thev  long  ago  gave  him,  "  turning  out  all  his  people  who  do  not  vote 
as  he  would  have  them." 

Lord  Orford  is  come  to  town,  and  was  at  the  King's  levee  to-day ; 
the  joy  the  latter  showed  to  see  him  was  very  visible :  all  the  new 
ministry  came  and  spoke  to  him ;  and  he  had  a  long,  laughing  con- 
versation with  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  is  still  in  Opposition. 

You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  revolution  in  the  French  Court ; 
Madame  de  Mailly  is  disgraced,  and  her  handsome  sister  De  la 

*  The  captains  of  ships  in  the  Bngltsh  fleet  at  Leghorn. 
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Tournelle*  succeeds:  the  latter  insisted  on  three  conditions;  firsts 
that  the  Mailly  should  quit  the  palace  before  she  entered  it;  next, 
that  she  should  be  declared  mistress,  to  which  post,  they  pretend,  there 
is  a  large  salary  annexed,  (but  that  is  not  probable,)  and  lastly,  that 
she  jnay  always  have  her  own  parties  at  supper:  the  last  article 
would  very  well  explain  what  she  proposes  to  do  with  her  salary. 

There  are  admirable  instructions  come  up  from  Worcester  to 
Sandys  and  Winnington;  they  tell,  the  latter  how  little  hopes  they 
always  had  of  him.  "  But  for  you,  Mr.  Sandys,  who  have  always, 
&c.  you  to  snatch  at  the  first  place  you  could  get,''  &c.  In  short, 
they  charge  him,  who  is  in  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer  not  to  vote 
for  any  supplies.^ 

I  write  to  you  in  a  vast  hurry,  for  I  am  going  to  the  meeting  at  the 
Cockpit,  to  hear  the  King's  speech  read  to  the  members:  Mr.  Pelham 
presides  there.  They  talk  of  a  majority  of  fourscore :  we  shall  see 
to-morrow. 

The  Pomfrets  stay  in  the  country  most  part  of  the  winter :  Lord 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  (George)  Pitt  have  declared  off  in  form."^  So  much 
for  the  schemes  of  my  lady !  The  Duke  of  Grafton  used  to  say  that 
they  put  him  in  mind  of  a  troop  of  Italian  comedians ;  Lord  Lincoln 
was  Valere,  Lady  Sophia,  Columbine,  and  my  lady  the  old  mother 
behind  the  scenes. 

Our  operas  go  on  au  plus  miserable :  all  our  hopes  lie  in  a  new 
dancer,  Sodi,  who  has  performed  but  once,  but  seems  to  please  as 
much  as  the  Fausan.  Did  I  tell  you  how  well  they  had  chosen  the 
plot  of  the  first  opera  t  There  was  a  prince  who  rebels  against  his 
father,  who  had  before  rebelled  against  his.'  The  Duke  of  Montagu 
says,  there  is  to  be  an  opera  of  dancing,  with  singing  between  the 
acts. 

My  Lord  Tyrawley*  is  come  from  Portugal,  and  has  brought  three 
wives  and  fourteen  children ;  one  of  the  former  is  a  Portuguese,  with- 
long  black  hair  plaited  down  to  the  bottom  of  her  back.  He  was 
asked  the  other  night  at  supper,  what  he  thought  of  England ;  whe- 
ther he  found  much  alteration  from  fifteen  years  ago  1  ^*  No,"  he 
said,  '*  not  at  all :  why,  there  is  my  Lord  Bath,  I  don't  see  the  least 

*  Afterwards  created  Duchess  of  Chateaoroux.  (Mary  Anne  do  Mailly,  widow  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Toumelle.  She  succeeded  her  sister  Madame  de  Mailly,  as  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.,  as  the  latter  had  racceeded  the  other  sister,  Madame  de  Vintimille.  in  the 
same  situation.  Madame  de  Chateauroux  was  sept  away  from  the  court  durinff  the  ill- 
ness of  Louis  at  Metz ;  hut  on  his  recovery  he  recalled  her.  Shortly  after  which  she 
died,  December  10, 1744,  and  on  her  death- bed  accused  M.  de  Maurepas,  the  minister,  of 
having  poisoned  her.  The  intrigue,  by  means  of  which  she  supplanted  her  sister,  was 
conducted  principally  by  the  Marshal  de  Richetieu. — D. 

^  **  We  earnestly  entreat,  insist,  and  require,  that  you  will  postpone  the  supplies  until 
you  have  renewed  the  secret  committee  of  inquiry.'*— E. 

^  An  admirer  of  Lady  Sophia  Fermor. — D. 

'  This  was  a  pasticcio,  called  "Mandane,"  another  name  for  Metastasio's  drama  of 
'*Arta»erae."--E.  • 

*  Lord  Tjrrawley  was  many  years  ambassador  at  Lisbon.  Pope  has  mentioned  his 
and  another  ambassador's  seraglios  in  one  of  his  imitations  of  Horace,  **  KinnouVs  lewd 
cargo,  or  Tyrawley's  crew."  [James  O'Hara,  second  and  last  Lord  Tyrawley  of  tiut 
&mily.    He  died  m  1773,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.] 
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alteration  in  him;  he  isjuH  what  he  was:  and  then  I  found  my  Lord 
Grantham*  walking  on  tiptoe,  as  if  he  was  still  afraid  of  waking  the 
Queen." 

Hanbury  Williams  is  very  ill  at  Bath,  and  his  wife  in  the  same 
way  in  private  lodgings  in  the  city.  Mr.  Doddington  has  at  last 
owned  his  match  with  his  old  mistress.^  I  suppose  he  wants  a  new 
one. 

I  commend  your  prudence  about  Leghorn;  but,  my  dear  child^ 
what  pain  I  am  in  about  you !  Is  it  possible  to  be  easy  while  the 
Spaniards  are  at  your  gates !  write  me  word  every  minute  as  your 
apprehensions  vanish  or  increase.  I  ask  every  moment  what  people 
think ;  but  how  can  they  tell  here?  You  say  nothing  of  Mn  Uhute; 
sure  he  is  with  you  still !  When  I  am  in  such  uneasiness  about  you, 
I  want  you  every  post  to  mention  your  friends  being  with  you :  I  am 
sure  you  have  none  so  good  or  sensible  as  he  is.  I  am  vastly  obliged 
to  you  for  the  thought  of  the  book  of  shells,  and  shall  like  it  much ; 
and  thank  you  too  about  my  Scagliola  table ;  but  I  am  distressed 
about  your  expenses.  Is  there  any  way  one  could  get  your  allowance 
increased  ?  You  know  how  low  my  interest  is  now ;  but  you  know 
too  what  a  push  I  would  make  to  be  of  any  service  to  you — tell  me, 
and  adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec  3, 174S. 

You  will  wonder  that  it  is  above  a  fortnight  since  I  wrote  to  you; 
but  I  have  had  an  inldammation  in  one  of  my  eyes,  and  durst  not 
meddle  with  a  pen.  I  have  had  two  letters  from  you  of  Nov.  6th  and 
13th,  but  I  am  m  the  utmost  impatience  for  another,  to  hear  you  are 
quite  recovered  of  your  Trinculos  and  Furibondos.  You  tell  me  you 
was  in  a  fever ;  I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  hear  from  you  again.  I  hope 
this  will  come  much  too  late  for  a  medicine,  but  it  will  always  serve 
for  aal  volatile  to  give  you  spirits.  Yesterday  was  appointed  for  con- 
sidering the  army;  but  Mr.  Lyttelton  stood  up  and  moved  for  another 
Secret  Committee,  in  the  very  words  of  last  year;  but  the  whole 
debate  ran,  not  upon  Robert  Earl  of  Orford,  but  Robert  Earl  of 
Sandys:^  he  is  the  constant  butt  of  the  party;  indeed  he  bears  it 
notably.  After  five  hours'  haranguing,  we  came  to  a  division,  and 
threw  out  the  motion  hy  a  majority  of  sixty-seven,  253  against  186. 
The  Prince  had  declared  so  openly  for  union  and  agreement  in  all 
measures,  that,  except  the  Nepotism,'  all  his  servants  but  one  were 

*  Henry  Naeean  d*AuferqiierqiiB,  eeoond  Earl  of  Grantham.    He4iad  been  dumber- 
lain  to  Qaeen  Caroline.    He  died  in  1754,  when  his  tiUee  became  extinct^— E. 
^  Mri.  Beirhan. 

c  Samuel  Sandya,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  room  of  Sir  R.  Walpole. 
'  Lord  Cobham*!  nephewa  and  cousins^ — D. 
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with  us.  I  dodH  know  whether  they  will  attempt  any  thing  else^  but 
with  these  majorities  we  must  have  an  easy  winter.  The  union  of 
the  Whigs  has  saved  this  parliament  It  is  expected  that  Pitt  and 
Lyttelton  will  be  dismissed  by  the  Prince.  That  faction  and  Waller 
are  the  only  Whigs  of  any  note  that  do  not  join  with  the  Court.  I  do  not 
count  Doddington,  who  must  now  always  be  with  the  minority,  for  no 
majority  will  accept  him.  It  is  believed  that  Lord  Gower  will  retire, 
or  be  desired  to  do  so.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  from  Rome,*  that 
Murray  is  made  SoUcitor-general,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Strange, 
who  has  resigned  for  his  health.  This  is  the  sum  of  politics;  we  can't 
expect  any  winter  (I  hope  no  winter  will  be)  like  the  last.  By  the 
crowds  that  come  hither,  one  should  not  know  that  Sir  Robert  is  out 
of  place,  only  that  now  he  is  scarce  abused. 

De  resUy  the  town  is  wondrous  dull;  operas  unfrequented,  plays  not 
in  fashion,  amours  as  old  as  marriages — in  short,  nothing  but  whist ! 
I  have  not  yet  learned  to  play,  but  I  iSnd  that  I  wait  in  vain  for  its 
being  left  off. 

I  agree  with  you  about  not  sending  home  the  Dominichin  in  an 
English  vessel ;  but  what  I  mentioned  to  you  of  its  coming  in  a  Dutch 
vessel,  if  you  find  an  opportunity,  I  think  will  be  very  safe,  if  you 
approve  it ;  but  manage  that  as  you  like.  I  shall  hope  for  my  statue 
at  the  same  time ;  but  till  the  conveyance  is  absolutely  safe,  I  know 
you  will  not  venture  them.  Now  I  mention  my  statue,  I  must  beg 
ou  will  send  me  a  full  bill  of  all  my  debts  to  you,  which  I  ahi  sure 
y  this  time  must  be  infinite ;  I  beg  to  know  the  particulars,  that  I 
may  pay  your  brother.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir ;  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  submit  to  popery  and  slavery  rather  than  get  colds  with  sea- 
heroes.** 


I 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  9, 1749. 

I  SHALL  have  quite  a  partiality  for  the  post  of  Holland ;  it  brought 
me  two  letters  last  week,  and  two  more  yesterday,  of  November  20th 
and  27th ;  but  I  find  you  have  your  perpetual  headaches — how  can 
you  say  that  you  shall  tire  me  with  talking  of  them  ?  you  may  make 
me  suner  by  your  pains,  but  I  will  hear  and  insist  upon  your  always 
telling  me  of  your  health.  Do  you  think  I  only  correspond  with  you 
to  know  the  posture  of  the  Spaniards  or  the  h)uisemerUs  of  the  rrin- 
cess!  I  am  anxious,  too,  to  know  how  poor  Mr.  Whithed  does,  and 
Mr.  Chute's  gout.    I  shall  look  upon  our  sea  captains  with  as  much 

^  This  aBodes  to  the  roppoeed  Jacobite  principles  of  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  BCans- 
fie]d.-^D. 

^  Sir  H.  Mann  had  complained,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  the  labours  he  had  gone  through 
in  doing  the  honours  of  Florence  to  some  of  Admiral  Matthew8*s  (II  furibando)  officers. 
The  English  fleet  was  now  at  Leghorn,  upon  the  plea  of  defending  the  Tuscan  territo- 
ries, in  ease  of  theb  being  attacks  by  the  SpaniardB.-p>D. 
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horror  as  the  King  of  Naples  can,  if  they  bring  gouts,  fits,  and 
headaches. 

You  will  have  had  a  letter  from  me  by  this  time,  to  give  up  sending 
the  Dominichin  by  a  man-of-war,  and  to  propose  its  coming  in  a 
Dutch  ship.    I  believe  that  will  be  safe. 

We  have  had  another  great  day  in  the  House  on  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders, which  the  Opposition  were  for  disbanding;  but  we  carried  it 
by  a  hundred  and  twenty.*  Murray  spoke  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
greatest  applause ;  Pitt  answered  him  with  all  his  force  and  art  of 
language,  but  on  an  ill-founded  argument.  In  all  appearances,  they 
will  be  great  rivals.  Shippen  was  in  great  rage  at  Murray's  apos- 
tacy;^  if  any  thing  can  really  change  his  principles,  possibly  this  com- 
petition may.  To-morrow  we  shall  have  a  tougher  battle  on  the 
sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians.  Hanover  is  the  word  given  out  for 
this  winter :  there  is  a  most  bold  pamphlet  come  out,  said  to  be  Lord 
Marchmont's*  which  affirms  that  in  every  treaty  made  since  the  ac- 
cession of  this  family,  England  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of 
Hanover,  and  consequently  insinuates  the  incompatibility  of  the  tivo. 
Lord  Chesterfield  says,  "  that  if  we  have  a  mind  effectually  to  prevent 
the  Pretender  from  ever  obtaining  this  crown,  we  should  make  him 
Elector  of  Hanover,  for  the  people  of  England  will  never  fetch  another 
king  from  thence." 

Adieu  !  my  dear  child.  I  am  sensible  that  I  write  you  short  letters, 
but  I  \i'rite  you  all  I  know.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  the  wonderful 
seems  worn  out  In  this  our  day,  we  have  no  rabbit  women — no  elope- 
ments— no  epic  poems,*  finer  than  Milton's — no  contest  about  harle- 
quins and  Polly  Pe^chems.  Jansen*  has  won  no  more  estates,  and 
the«  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  grown  as  tame  as  her  neighbours. 
Whist  has  spread  an  universal  opium  over  the  whole  nation ;  it  makes 
courtiers  and  patriots  sit  down  to  the  same  pack  of  cards.  The  only 
thing  extraordinary,  and  which  yet  did  not  seem  to  surprise  any  body, 
was  the  BarberinaV  being  attacked  by  four  men  masqued,  the  other 
night,  as  she  came  out  of  the  opera  house,  who  would  have  forced 
her  away ;  but  she  screamed,  and  the  guard  came.  Nobody  knows 
who  set  them  on,  and  I  believe  nobody  inquired. 

The  Austrians  in  Flanders  have  separated  from  our  troops  a  little 
out  of  humour,  because  it  was  impracticable  for  them  to  march  without 
any  preparatory  provisions  for  their  reception.  They  will  probably 
march  in  two  months,  if  no  peace  prevents  it    Adieu ! 

*  Upon  a  motion,  made  by  Sir  William  Yonge,  that  534,7631.  be  grranted  for  defi^y- 
ing  the  charge  of  16,359  men,  to  be  employed  in  Flanders.  The  numbBri  on  the  divimn 
were  280  against  160.— E. 

»» From  Toryism.— D. 
«  Hugh  Hume,  third  Earl  of  Marchmont 

^  This  alludes  to  the  extravagant  encomiums  bestowed  on  Glover's  Leonidas  by  the 
young  patriots. 

*  H.  Jansen,  a  celebrated  gamester,  who  cheated  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  of  an 
immense  sum :  Pope  hints  at  mat  affair  in  this  line, 

**  Or  when  a  duke  to  Jansen  punts  at  White  V 
'  A  famous  dancer. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec  23, 1742. 

I  HAVE  had  no  letter  from  you  this  fortnight,  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  this  month  :  judge  now  how  fit  I  am  to  write.  I  hope  it  is 
not  another  mark  of  growing  old  ;  but,  I  do  assure  you,  my  writing 
begins  to  leave  me.  Don't  be  frightened !  I  don't  mean  this  as  an 
introduction  towards  having  done  with  you — I  will  write  to  you  to 
the  very  stump  of  my  pen,  and  as  Pope  says, 

**  Squeeze  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  my  sense." 

But  I  declare,  it  is  hard  to  sit  spinning  out  one's  brains  by  the  fire- 
side, without  having  heard  the  least  thing  to  set  one's  hand  a-going. 
I  am  so  put  to  it  for  something  to  say,  that  I  would  make  a  memo- 
randum of  the  most  improbable  lie  that  could  be  invented  by  a  vis- 
countess-dowager ;.  as  the  old  Duchess  of  Rutland*  does  when  she  is 
told  of  some  strange  casualty,  "  Lucy,  child,  step  into  the  next  room 
and  set  that  down." — "  Lord,  Madam !"  says  Lady  Lucy,*  "  it  can't  be 
true  !** — "  Oh,  no  matter,  child ;  it  will  do  for  news  into  the  country  next 
post.**  But  do  you  conceive  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Dull  is  come 
upon  earth — not  with  the  forerunners  and  prognostics  of  other  to-come 
kingdoms  t  No,  no;  the  sun  and  the  moon  go  on  just  as  they  used  to  do, 
without  giving  us  any  hints:  we  see  no  knights  come  prancing  upon  pale 
horses,  or  red  horses ;  no  stars,  called  wormwood,  fall  into  the  Thames, 
and  turn  a  third  part  into  wormwood ;  no  locusts,  like  horses^  with 
their  hair  as  the  hair  of  women — in  short,  no  thousand  things,  each  of 
which  destroys  a  third  part  of  mankind:  the  only  token  of  this  new 
kingdom  is  a  woman  riding  on  a  beast,  which  is  the  mother  of  abo- 
minations, and  the  name  in  the  forehead  is  whist:  and  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders,  and  the  woman,  and  the  whole  town,  do  nothing  but 
play  with  this  beast.  Scandal  itself  is  dead,  or  confined  to  a  pack  of 
cards ;  for  the  only  malicious  whisper  I  have  heard  this  fortnight,  is 
of  an  intrigue  between  the  Queen  of  hearts  and  the  Knave  of  clubs. 

Your  friend  Lady  Sandwich^  has  got  a  son ;  if  one  may  believe 
the  belly  she  wore,  it  is  a  brave  one.  Lord  Hoiderness*  has  lately 
given  a  magnificent  repas  to  fifteen  persons ;  there  were  three  courses 
of  ten,  fifteen,  and  fifteen,  and  a  sumptuous  dessert :  a  great  saloon 
illuminated,  odours,  and  violins— and,  who  do  you  think  were  the 

*  Lady  liucinda  Sherard,  widow  of  John  Manners,  second  Duke  of  Rutland.  She 
diedinl751.--E. 

^  Lady  Lncy  Manners,  married,  in  1742,  to  William,  second  Doke  of  Montrose.  She 
died  in  1788.— E. 

'  Judith,  sister  of  Lord  Viscount  Fane,  wife  of  John  Montaga,  fifth  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
— E. 

*  Robert  d*Arcy,  fourth  Earl  of  Holdernesse ;  subsequently  mode  secretary  of  state. 
Upon  his  death  hu  earldom  extinguished,  and  what  remained  of  his  estate,  as  well  as  the 
Barony  of  Conyers,  descended  to  ms  only  dausfhter,  who  was  married  to  Francis  Osborne, 
fifth  Duke  of  Leedfi,  in  1773. — D.  [From  wnom  she  was  divorced  in  1779.  She  after, 
wards  married  Captain  John  Byron,  son  of  Admiral  Byron,  and  father  of  the  great  poet] 

VOL.  I.  26 
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invited? — ^the  Visconti,  Guiletta,  the  Galli,  Amorevoli,  MonticdIi» 
Vanneschi  and  his  wife,  Weedemans  the  hautboy,  the  prompter,  &c 
The  bouquet  was  given  to  the  Guiletta,  who  is  barely  handsome. 
How  can  one  love  magnificence  and  low  company  at  the  same  instant ! 
We  are  making  great  parties  for  the  Barberina  and  the  Auretti,  a 
charming  French  girl ;  and  our  schemes  succeed  so  well,  that  the 
opera  begins  to  fill  surprisingly ;  for  all  those  who  don't  love  music, 
love  noise  and  party,  and  will  any  night  give  half-a-guinea  for  the 
liberty  of  hissing — such  is  English  harmony. 

I  have  been  in  a  round  of  dinners  with  Lord  Stafford,  and  Bussy  the 
French  minister,  who  tells  one  stories  of  Capuchins,  confessions,  Henri 
Quatre,  Louis  XIV.,  Gascons,  and  the  string  which  all  Frenchmen  go 
through,  without  any  connexion  or  relation  to  the  discourse.  These 
very  stories,  which  I  have  already  heard  four  times,  are  only  inter- 
rupted by  English  puns,  which  old  Churchill  translates  out  of  jest- 
books  into  the  mouth  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  into  most  execrable 
French. 

Adieu  1  I  have  scribbled,  and  blotted,  and  made  nothing  out,  and, 
in  short,  have  nothing  to  say,  so  good  night ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlmgt<m  Street,  Jan.  6, 1743. 

You  will  wonder  that  you  have  not  heard  from  me,  but  I  have 
been  too  ill  to  write.  I  have  been  confined  these  ten  days  with  a  most 
violent  cough,  and  they  suspected  an  inflammation  on  my  lungs ;  but 
I  am  come  oflf  with  the  loss  of  my  eyes  and  my  voice,  both  of  which 
I  am  recovering,  and  would  write  to  you  to-day.  I  have  received 
your  long  letter  of  December  11th,  and  return  you  a  thousand  thanks 
for  giving  me  up  so  much  of  your  time;  I  wish  I  could  make  as  long 
a  letter  for  you,  but  we  are  in  a  neutrality  of  news.  The  Elector 
Palatine'  is  dead;  but  I  have  not  heard  what  alterations  that  will 
make.  Lord  Wilmington's  death,  which  is  reckoned  hard  upon,  is 
likely  to  make  more  conversation  here.  He  is  going  to  Bath,  but 
that  is  only  to  pass  away  the  time  until  he  dies. 

The  great  Vernon  is  landed,  but  we  have  not  been  alarmed  with 
any  bonfires  or  illuminations;  he  has  outlived  all  his  popularitv. 
There  is  nothing  new  but  the  separation  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  French, 
whom  it  is  impossible  you  should  know.  She  has  been  fashionable 
these  two  winters ;  her  husband  has  commenced  a  suit  in  Doctors' 
Commons  against  her  cat,  and  will,  they  say,  recover  considerable 
damages :  but  the  lawyers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  kittens  must  inherit 
Mr.  French's  estate,  as  they  were  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

The  parliament  meets  again  on  Monday,  but  I  don't  hear  of  any 

*  Charles  Philip  of  Neubour^,  Elector  Palatine.  He  died  December  31,  1749.  He 
waa  aacceeded  by  Charles  Theodore,  Prince  of  Salzbach,  descended  from  a  younra 
branch  of  the  house  of  Neuboarg,  and  who,  in  his  old  age,  became  £le<4or  of  BaTaiia.— ^. 
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fatigue  that  we  are  likely  to  have ;  in  a  little  time,  I  suppose,  we 
shall  hear  what  campaigning  we  are  to  make. 

I  must  tell  you  of  an  admirable  reply  of  your  acquaintance  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  :*  old  Lady  Granville,  Lord  Carteret's  mother, 
whom  they  call  the  Queen-Mot/ierj  from  taking  upon  her  to  do  the 
honours  of  her  son's  power,  was  pressing  the  duchess  to  ask  her  for 
some  place  for  herself  or  friends,  and  assured  her  that  she  would  pro- 
cure it,  be  it  what  it  would.  Could  she  have  picked  out  a  fitter  person 
to  be  gracious  to  7  The  duchess  made  her  a  most  grave  curtsey,  and 
said,  '*  Indeed,  there  was  one  thing  she  had  set  her  heart  on." — 
**  Dear  child,  how  you  oblige  me  by  asking  any  thing  I  What  is  it  ? 
tell  me."  "Only  that  you  would  speak  to  my  Lord  Carteret  to  get 
me  made  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary." 

I  come  now  to  your  letter,  and  am  not  at  all  pleased  to  find  that 
the  Princess  absolutely  intends  to  murder  you  with  her  cold  rooms. 
I  wish  you  could  come  on  those  cold  nights  and  sit  by  my  fireside ;  I 
have  the  prettiest  warm  little  apartment,  with  all  my  baubles,  and 
Patapans,  and  cats !  Patapan  and  I  go  to-morrow  to  New  Park,  to 
my  lord,  for  the  air,  and  come  back  with  him  on  Monday. 

What  an  infamous  story  that  affair  of  Nomis  is !  and  how  different 
the  ideas  of  honour  among  ofl[icers  in  your  world  and  ours  !  Your 
bistorv  of  cicisbeism  is  more  entertaining :  I  figure  the  distress  of  a 
parcel  of  lovers  who  have  so  many  things  to  dread — the  government 
m  this  world  !  purgatory  in  the  next !  inquisitions,  villeggiaturas,  con- 
vents, &c. 

Lord  Essex  is  extremely  bad,  and  has  not  strength  enough  to  go 
through  the  remedies  that  are  necessary  to  his  recovery.  He  now 
fancies  that  he  does  not  exist,  will  not  be  persuaded  to  walk  or  talk, 
because,  as  he  sometimes  says,  "  How  should  he  do  any  thing  ?  he 
is  not." 

You  say,  "  How  came  I  not  to  see  Due  d'Aremberg  ?"  I  did  once 
at  the  opera ;  but  he  went  away  soon  after :  and  here  it  is  not  the 
way  to  visit  foreigners,  unless  you  are  of  the  Court,  or  are  parti- 
cularly in  a  way  of  having  them  at  vour  house :  consequently  Sir  R. 
never  saw  him  either — we  are  not  of  the  Court !  Next,  as  to  Arling- 
ton Street:  Sir  R.  is  in  a  middling  kind  of  house,  which  has  long 
been  his,  and  was  let;  he  has  taken  a  small  one  next  to  it  for  me, 
and  they  are  laid  together. 

I  come  now  to  speak  to  you  of  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;  but  absolutely,  on  considering  it  much  myself,  and  on  talking 
of  it  with  your  brother,  we  both  are  against  your  attempting  any 

*  Catherine  Hyde,  daa/;hter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  wife  of  Charles  Doufflaa, 
Duke  of  Queensberry;  a  (arnous  beauty,  celebrated  by  Prior  in  that  pretty  poem  which 
begins,  "^  Thus  Kitty,  beantifid  and  young,"  and  oflen  mentioned  in  Swift  and  Pope^s  letters, 
She  was  forbid  the  Court  for  promoting  subscriptions  to  the  second  part  of  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  when  it  had  been  prohibited  from  being  acted.  She  and  the  duke  erected  the 
monament  to  Gay  in  Westminster  Abbey.  [And  to  which  Pope  supplied  the  epitaph, 
*^  the  first  eight  lines  of  which,**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  have  no  grammar ;  the  adjectives  are 
without  substantives,  and  the  epithets  without*  a  subject'*  The  duchess  died  in  1777, 
ond  her  husband  in  tiie  year  following.] 
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such  thing.  In  the  first  place,  I  never  heard  a  suspicion  of  the  duke's 
taking  presents,  and  should  think  he  would  rather  be  affronted :  in 
the  next  place,  my  dear  child,  though  you  are  fond  of  that  cofiee-pot, 
it  would  be  thought  nothing  among  such  wardrobes  as  he  has,  of  the 
finest  wrought  plate :  why,  he  has  a  set  of  gold  plates  that  would 
make  a  figure  on  any  sideboard  in  the  Arabian  Tales  ;*  and  as  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  if  the  duke  could  take  it  for  his,  people  in  England 
understand  all  work  too  well  to  be  deceived.  Lastly,  as  there  has 
been  no  talk  of  alterations  in  the  foreign  ministers,  and  as  all  changes 
seem  at  an  end,  why  should  you  be  apprehensive?  As  to  Stone,'  if 
any  thing  was  done,  to  be  sure  it  should  be  to  him ;  though  I  really 
can't  advise  even  that.  These  are  my  sentiments  sincerely:  by  no 
means  think  of  the  duka    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  13, 174S. 

Your  ^brother  brought  me  two  letters  together  this  morning,  and  at 
the  same  time  showed  me  yours  to  your  father.  How  should  I  be 
ashamed,  were  I  he,  to  receive  such  a  letter !  so  dutiful,  so  humble, 
and  yet  so  expressive  of  the  straits  to  which  he  has  let  you  be 
reduced  !  My  dear  child,  it  looks  too  much  like  the  son  of  a  minister, 
when  I  am  no  longer  so ;  but  I  can't  help  repeating  to  you  oflTers  of 
any  kind  of  service  that  you  think  I  can  do  for  you  any  way. 

I  am  quite  happy  at  your  thinking  Tuscany  so  secure  from  Spain, 
unless  the  wise  head  of  Richcourt  works  against  the  season;  but 
how  can  I  ever  be  easy  while  a  provincial  Frenchman,  something 
half  French,  half  German,  instigated  by  a  mad  Englishwoman  is  to 
govern  an  Italian  dominion  ? 

I  laughed  much  at  the  magnificent  presents  made  by  one  of  the 
first  families  In  Florence  to  their  young  accoucMe.  Do  but  think  if  a 
Duke  or  Duchess  of  Somerset  were  to  give  a  Lady  Hertford  fifty 
pounds  and  twenty  yards  of  velvet  for  bringing  an  heir  to  the  blood 
of  Seymour ! 

It  grieves  me  that  my  letters  drop  in  so  slowly  to  you :  I  have 
never  missed  writing,  but  when  I  have  been  absolutely  too  much  out 
of  order,  or  once  or  twice  when  I  had  no  earthly  thing  to  tell  you. 
This  winter  is  so  quiet,  that  one  must  inquire  much  to  know  any 
thing.     The  parliament  is  met  again,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any 

«  Walpole,  in  his  Memoires,  sajs  that  the  duke*8  houses,  gardens,  table,  and  equipages 
swallowed  immense  treasures,  and  that  the  sums  he  owed  were  only  exceeded  bj  thme 
he  wasted.  He  employed  several  physicians,  without  having  had  apparently  mwdti  need 
of  them.  His  gold  plate  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  his  health;  Ibr 
he  usually  kept  it  in  pawn,  except  when  he  wished  to  display  it  on  great  occasions. 

^  Andrew  Stone,  Esq.  at  this  time  private  secretary  to  tiie  Duliw  of  Newcastle.  He 
subsequenUy  filled  the  offices  of  under-secretary  of  state,  snb-governor  to  Prince  George, 
keeper  of  the  state-paper  office,  and,  on'  the  marriage  of  George  the  Third,  treasvicr  t» 
the  Qneen.    He  died  in  1773. — £. 
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intended  opposition  to  any  thing..  The  Tories  h^ve  droppied  the 
affair  of  the  Hanoverians  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  compliment  to 
my  Lord  Gower.  There  is  a  second  pamphlet. on  that  subject, 
which  makes  a  great  noise.*"  The  ministry  are  much  distressed  on 
the  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  money  for  this  year :  there  is  to 
be  a  lottery,  but  that  will  not  supply  a  quarter  of  what  they  want 
They  have  talked  of  a  new  duty  on  tea,  to  be  paid  by  every  house- 
keeper for  all  the  persons  in  their  families ;  but  it  will  scarce  be  pro- 
posed. Tea  is  so  universal,  that  it  would  make  a  greater  clamour 
than  a  duty  on  v\dne.  Nothing  is  determined ;  the  new  folks  do  not 
shine  at  expedients.  Sir  Robert's  health  is  now  drunk  at  all  the 
clubs  in  the  city ;  there  they  are  for  having  him  made  a  duke,  and 
placed  again  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury ;  but  I  believe  nothing  could 

f re  vail  on  him  to  return  thither.  He  says  he  will  keep  the  12th  of 
'ebruary, — the  day  he  resigned, — with  his  family  as  long  as. he  lives. 
They  talk  of  Sandys  being  raised  to  the  f)eerage,  by  way  of  getting  rid 
of  him  ;  he  is  so  dull  they  can  scarce  drag  him  on.^ 

The  English  troops  in  Flanders  march  to-day,  whither  we  don't 
know,  but  probably  to  Liege:  from  whence  they  imagine  the  Hano- 
verians are  going  into  Juliers  and  Bergue.^  The  ministry  have  been 
greatly  alarmed  with  the  King  of  Sardinians  retreat,  and  suspected 
that  it  was  a  total  one  from  the  Queen's  interest;  but  it  seems  he  sent 
for  Villettes  and  the  Hungarian  minister,  and  had  their  previous  ap- 
probations of  his  deserting  Chamberry,  &c. 

Vernon  is  not  yet  got  to  town ;  we  are  impatient  for  what  will 
follow  the  arrival  of  this  mad  hero.  Wentworth  will  certainly  chal- 
lenge him,  but  Vernon  does  not  profess  personal  valour :  he  was  once 
knocked  down  by  a  merchant,  who  then  offered  him  satisfaction — 
but  he  was  satisfied. 

Lord  Essex"*  is  dead:  Lord  Lincoln  will  have  the  bedchamber; 
Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton*  (a  disciple  of  Carteret's)  the  Pensioners ; 
and  Lord  Carteret  himself  probably  the  riband. 

As  to  my  Lady  Walpole's  dormant  title,'  it  was  in  her  family ;  but 
being  in  the  King's  power  to  give  to  which  sister  in  equal  claim  he 
pleased,  it  was  bestowed  on  Lord  Clinton,  who  descended  from  the 

*  Entitled  "  The  Case  of  the  Hanover  Forces  in  the  Pay  of  Great  Britain  examined.'* 
It  was  written  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  excited  much  attention. — ^E. 

^  In  December  h^  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  tiUe  of  Lord  Sandys,  Baton  of  Qmbersley, 
and  made  cofferer  of  the  household. — E. 

«  The  British  troops  began  their  march  from  Flanders  at  the  end  of  February,  under 
the  command  of  the  E2arl  of  Stair ;  but  were  so  tardy  in  their  movements,  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  May  before  they  crossed  the  Rhine  and  fixed  their  station  at  Hochst,  between 
Mayenoe  and  Frankfort. — E. 

<>  William  Capel,  third  Earl  of  Essex.  [A  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  knight  of  the  garter, 
and  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.l 

*  John,  fifth  and  last  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.    He  died  in  1773.— D. 

'  The  barony  of  Clinton  in  fee  descended  to  the  daughters  of  Theopbilus,  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, who  ai()d  without  male  issue.  One  of  those  ladies  died  without  children,  bV 
which  means  the  title  lay  between  the  &milies  of  Rolle  and  Fortescue.    King  George  1. 

Ei?e  it  to  Hugh  Fortescue,  afterwards  created  an  earl ;  on  whose  death  it  descended  to 
s  only  sister,  a  maiden  lady,  after  whom,  without  issue,  it  devolved  on  Lady  Oiford. 

26* 
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younger  sister  of  Lady  W.'s  grandmother,  or  great  grand-soniething. 
My  Lady  Clifford,*  Coke's  mother,  got  her  barony  so,  in  preference 
to  Lady  Salisbury  and  Lady  Sondes,  her  elder  sisters,  ^ho  had  already 
titles  for  their  children.     It  h  called  a  title  in  abeyance. 

Sir  Robert  has  just  bid  me  tell  you  to  send  the  Dominichin  by  the 
first  safe  conveyance  to  Matthews,  who  has  had  orders  from  Lord 
Winchilsea*  to  send  it  by  the  first  man-of-war  to  England;  or  if  you 
meet  with  a  ship  going  to  Port  Mahon,  then  you  must  send  it  thitherto 
Anstruther,  and  write  to  him  that  Lord  Orford  desires  that  he  will 
take  care  of  it,  and  send  it  by  the  first  ship  that  comes  directly  home. 
He  is.  so  impatient  for  it,  that  he  will  have  it  thus ;  but  I  own  1  should 
not  like  to  have  my  things  jumbled  out  of  one  ship  into  another,  aod 
rather  beg  mine  may  stay  till  they  can  come  at  once.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  27,  1743. 

I  COULD  not  write  you  last  Thursday,  I  was  so  much  out  of  order 
with  a  cold ;  your  brother  came  and  found  me  in  bed.  To-night, 
that  I  can  write,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you ;  except  that  yesterday  the 
welcome  news  (to  the  ministry)  came  of  the  accession  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  King's  measures.  They  are  in  great  triumph;  but  till  it  is  clear 
what  part  his  Prussian  Uprightness  is  acting,  other  people  take  the 
liberty  to  be  still  in  suspense.  So  they  are  about  all  our  domestic 
matters  too.  It  is  a  general  stare*!  the  alteration  that  must  soon 
happen  in  the  Treasury  will  put  some  end  to  the  uncertainties  of  this 
winter.  Mr.  Pelham  \$  universally  named  to  the  head  of  it ;  but 
Messrs.  Prince,"^  Carteret,  Pultney,  and  Companies  must  be  a  littk 
considered  how  they  will  like  it :  the  latter  the  least 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps  be  peevish,  when  I  protest  I  have  not 
another  paragraph  by  me  in  the  world.  I  want  even  common  conver- 
sation ;  for  I  cannot  persist,  like  the  royal  family,  in  asking  people  the 
same  questions,  "  Do  you  love  walking  ?"  "  Do  you  love  music  ?" 
*MVas  you  at  the  opera  ?"  "  When  do  you  go  into  the  country?"  I 
ha^S^nothing  else  to  say :  nothing  happens ;  scarce  the  common  epi- 
sodes of  a  newspaper,  of  a  man  falling  off  a  ladder  and  breaking  his 
leg ;  or  of  a  countryman  cheated  out  of  his  leather  pouch,  with  fifty 

*  Lady  Marwet  Tufton,  third  daughter  of  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Thanet  The 
barony  of  De  Clifibrd  had  descended  to  Lord  Thanet,  from  his  mother,  Lady  Margaret 
Sackville,  daughter  of  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomerj. 
Upon  Lord  Thanet's  death,  the  barony  of  De  Clifford  fell  into  abeyance  between  his  fitc 
daughters.  These  were  Lady  Catherine,  married  to  Eklward  Watson,  Viscount  Soodes : 
Laify  Anne,  married  to  James  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  Lady  Margaret,  before  mentioDed : 
Lady  Mary,  married  first  to' Anthony  Grey,  Earl  of  Harold,  and  secondly  to  John  Ekrl 
Gower ;  and  Lady  Isabella,  married  to  Lord  Nassau  Powlett — D. 

i>  First  lord  of  the  admiralty .-^D. 

c  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales^— D. 
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shillings  in  it.  We  are  in  such  a  state  of  sameness,  that  I  shall  begin 
to  wonder  at  the  change  of  seasons,  and  talk  of  the  spring  as  a  strange 
accident  Lord  Tyrawley,  who  has  been  fifteen  years  in  Portugal, 
is  of  my  opinion ;  he  says  he  finds  nothing  but  a  fog,  whist,  and  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  this  lamentable  state,  when  I  know  not  what  to  write  even  to 
you,  what  can  I  do  about  my  serene  Princess  Grifoni  ?  Alas !  I  owe 
her  two  letters,  and  where  to  find  a  beau  sentiment,  I  cannot  tell !  I 
believe  I  may  have  some  by  me  in  an  old  chest  of  draws,  with  some 
exploded  red-heel  shoes  and  full-bottom  wigs ;  but  they  would  come 
out  so  yellow  and  moth-eaten !  Do  vow  to  her,  in  every  superlative 
degree  in  the  language,  that  my  eyes  have  been  so  bad,  that  as  I  wrote 
you  word,  over  and  over,  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  a  line.  That 
will  move  her,  when  she  hears  what  melancholy  descriptions  I  write, 
of  my  not  being  able  to  write — nay,  indeed  it  will  not  be  so  ridiculous 
as  you  think ;  for  it  is  ten  times  worse  for  the  eyes  to  write  in  a  lan- 
guage one  don't  much  practise  I  I  remember  a  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
who  had  been  examining  some  lads  in  Latin,  but  in  a  little  while 
excused  himself,  and  said  he  must  speak  English,  for  his  mouth  was 
very  sore. 

I  had  a  letter  from  you  yesterday  of  January  7th,  N.  S.  which  has 
wonderfully  excited  my  compassion  for  the  necessities  of  the  princely 
family,*  and  the  shifts  the  old  Lady^  is  put  to  for  quadrille. 

I  triumph  much  on  my  penetration  about  the  honest  Rucellai'' — ^we 
little  people,  who  have  no  honesty,  virtue,  nor  shame,  do  so  exult 
when  a  good  neighbour,  who  was  a  pattern,  turns  out  as  bad  as 
oneself!  We  are  like  the  good  woman  in  the  Gospel,  who  chuckled 
so  much  on  finding  her  lost  bit ;  we  have  more  joy  on  a  saint's  fall, 
than  in  ninety-nine  devils,  who  were  always  de  nous  auires !  I  am  a 
little  pleased  too,  that  Marquis  Bagnesi,**  whom  you  know  I  always 
liked  much,  has  behaved  so  well ;  and  am  more  pleased  to  hear  what 

a  Beflfana'  the  Electress'  is Pho !  here  am  I  sending  you  back 

your  own  paragraphs,  cut  and  turned !  it  is  so  silly  to  think  that  you 
won't  know  them  again!  I  will  not  spin  myself  any  longer;  it  is 
better  to  make  a  short  letter.  I  am  going  to  the  masquerade,  and  will 
fancy  myself  in  via  delta  Pergola  J  Adieu !  "  Do  you  know  me  ?" — 
"  That  man  there  with  you,  in  the  black  domino,  is  Mr.  Chute."  Gk>od 
night  I 

*  Prince  and  Princess  Craon.  ^  Madame  Sarasin. 

«  Sir  H.  Mann  says,  in  his  letter  of  January  7, 1743,  ^'  I  must  be  so^ust  as  to  tell  yon, 
my  friend,  the  Senator  Raoellai,  is,  as  you  always  thought,  a  sad  fellow.  He  has  quite 
abandmied  me  for  fear  of  offending." — U, 

^  "•  Apropos  of  duels,  two  of  our  young  nobles.  Marquis  Bagnesi  and  Strozzi,  have 
fought  about  a  debt  of  fifteen  shillings ;  the  latter,  the  creditor  and  the  occasion  of  the 
fight,  behaved  ill."-— XsUer  from  SSr  J7.  Mann,  dated  Jan,  7,  1743.— D. 

*  A  Beffana  was  a  puppet,  which  was  carried  about  the  town  on  the  evening  of  the 
Epiphany.  The  word  is  derived  from  Epifitnia,  It  also  means  an  uffly  woman.  The 
Electress  happened  to  go  out  for  the  first  time  afler  an  illness  on  the  Epiphany,  and  said 
in  joke  to  Prince  Craon,  that  the  **  Beffane  all  went  abroad  on  that  day.'* — D. 

'  The  fUectress  Palatine  Dowager,  the  last  of  the  House  of  Medici. 
8  A  street  at  Florence,  in  which  the  Opera  house  stands. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlingrton  Street,  Feb.  2, 1743. 

Last  night  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's,  I  saw  Madame  Golds- 
-worthy:  what  a  pert,  little,  unbred  thing  it  is!  The  duchess  pre- 
sented us  to  one  another ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  either  of  us  stepped  a 
foot  beyond  the  first  civilities.  The  good  duchess  was  for  harbouring 
her  and  all  her  brood :  how  it  happened  to  her  I  don't  conceive,  but 
the  thing  had  decency  enough  to  refuse  it.  She  is  going  to  live  with 
her  father  at  Plymouth — tanl  mietix  ! 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  Lords  had  a  great  day:  Earl  Stan- 
hope* moved'  for  an  address  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  consideration 
of  the  heavy  wars,  taxes,  &c.  far  exceeding  all  that  ever  were  known, 
to  exonerate  his  people  of  foreign  troops,  (Hanoverians,)  which  are  so 
expensive,  atid  can  in  no  light  answer  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
hired.  Lord  Sandwich  seconded :  extremely  well,  I  hear,  for  I  was 
not  there.  Lord  Carteret  answered,  but  was  under  great  concern. 
Lord  Bath  spoke  too,  and  would  fain  have  persuaded  that  this  mea- 
sure was  not  solely  of  one  minister,  but  that  himself  and  all  the  coun- 
cil were  equally  concerned  in  it.  The  late  Privy  Seal*'  spoke  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  with  the  greatest  applause,  against  the  Hanoverians; 
and  my  Lord  Chancellor  extremely  well  for  them.  The  division  was, 
90  for  the  Court,  36  against  it.  The  present  Privy  Seal'  voted  with 
the  Opposition:  so  there  will  soon  be  another.  Lord  Halifax,  the 
Prince's  new  Lord,  was  with  the  minority  too;  the  other,  Lord 
Darnley,**  with  the  Court,  After  the  division.  Lord  Scarborough,  his 
Royal  Highnesses  Treasurer,  moved  an  address  of  approbation  of  the 
measure,  which  was  carried  by  78  to  the  former  35.  Lord  Orford 
was  ill,  and  could  not  be  there,  but  sent  his  proxy:  he  has  got  a  great 
cold  and  slow  fever,  but  does  not  keep  his  room.  If  Lord  Gower 
loses  the  Privy  Seal,  (as  it  is  taken  for  granted  he  does  not  design  to 
keep  it,)  and  Lord  Bath  refuses  it.  Lord  Cholmondeley  stands  the 
fairest  for  it. 

I  will  conclude  abruptly,  for  you  will  be  tired  of  my  telling  you 

*  Philip,  second  Earl  Stanhope,  bom  in  1714.  He  8ac<ieeded  his  father  when  he  was 
only  seven  years  old,  and  died  in  1786.  His  character  is  thus  sketched  by  his  great 
grandson,  Viscount  Mahon,  in  his  History  of  England,  toL  iii.  p.  242. — ^^  He  had  great 
talents,  but  fitter  for  speculation  than  for  practical  objects  of  action.  He  made  himself 
one  of  the  best — ^Lalande  used  to  say  the  best — ^mathematicians  in  England  of  his  day, 
and  was  likewise  deeply  skilled  in  other  branches  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  Greek 
lansruage  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  £IngUsh ;  he  was  said  to  know  every  line  of  Homer 
by  heart  In  public  life,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  shy,  ungainly,  and  embarrassed.  From 
ms  first  onset  in  Parliament,  he  took  part  with  vehemence  against  the  administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.**  Bishop  Seeker  says,  that  Lord  Stanhope  ""  spoke  a  precomposed 
speech,  which  he  held  in  Jiis  hand,  with  great  tremblings  and  agitations,  and  hesitated 
frequently  in  the  midst  of  great  vehemence." — E. 

*  Lord  Hervey. 

*  Lord  Gower. 

^  Edward  Bligh,  second  Earl  of  Damley,  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  Id 
Frederic  Prince  of  Wales.— D. 
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that  I  have  nothing  to  teli  you — ^but  so  it  is  literally — oh!  yes,  you  wiU 
want  to  know  what  the  Duke  of  Argyle  did — he  was  not  there ;  he  is 
every  thing  but  superannuated.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Feb.  13, 1743. 

CfiRBTCsi  tells  me  that  Madame  GaUi  is  dead :  I  have  had  two  letters 
from  you  this  week;  but  the  last  mentions  only  the  death  of  old  Strozzi. 
I  am  quite  sorry  for  Madame  Galli,  because  I  proposed  seeing  her 
again,  on  my  return  to  Florence,  which  I  have  firmly  in  my  intention: 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  little  before  Ceretesi^s,  for  he  seems  to  be  planted 
here.  I  don't  conceive  who  waters  him  !  Here  are  two  noble  Vene- 
tians that  have  carried  him  about  lately  to  Oxford  and  Blenheim :  I 
am  literally  waiting  for  him  now,  to  introduce  him  to  Lady  Brown's 
Sunday  night;  it  is  the  great  mart  for  all  travelling  and  travelled 
calves — pho !  here  he  is. 

Monday  morning. — Here  is  your  brother :  he  tells  me  you  never 
hear  from  me;  how  can  that  bet  I  receive  yours,  and  you  generally 
mention  having  got  one  of  mine,  though  long  after  the  time  you 
should.  I  never  miss  above  one  post,  and  that  but  very  seldom.  I  am 
longer  receiving  yours,  though  you  have  never  missed;  but  then' I  fre- 
quently receive  two  at  once.  1  am  delighted  with  Goldsworthy's 
mystery  about  King  Theodore !  If  you  wiH  promise  me  not  to  tell 
him,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  which  is,  that  if  that  person  is  not  King 
Theodore,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  but  that  Lord  Effingham  Howard*  is 
dead,  and  Lord  Litchfield'*  at  the  point  of  death ;  he  was  struck  with 
a  palsy  last  Thursday.    Adieu! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  S4, 1743. 

I  WRITE  to  you  in  the  greatest  hurry  in  the  world,  but  write  I  will. 
Besides,  I  must  wish  you  joy ;  you  are  warriors ;  nay,  conquerors  ;* 
two  things  quite  novel  in  this  war,  for  hitherto  it  has  been  armies 
without  fighting,  and  deaths  without  killing.  We  talk  of  this  battle  as 
of  a  comet;  "Have  you  heard  o{ihe  battle?"  it  is  so  strange  a  thing, 
that  numbers  imagine  you  may  go  and  see  it  at  Charing  Cross.     In- 

*  Francis,  first  Earl  of  Effingham,  and  seventh  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  He  died 
February  12,  1743.— D. 

^  George  Henry  Lee,  second  Earl  of  Lichfield.    He  died  Febroary  15, 1743.— D. 

'  This  alludes  to  an  engagement,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  February,  near 
Bologna,  between  the  Spaniards  under  M.  de  Gages,  and  the  Anstrians  under  ueneral 
Traun,  in  which  the  latter  were  succeMfoL — D. 
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deed»  our  officers,  who  are  goipg  to  Flanders,  don't  quite  like  it ;  they 
are  afraid  it  should  grow  the  fashion  to  fight,  and  that  a  pair  of 
colours  should  be  no  longer  a  sinecure.  I  am  quite  unhappy  about 
poor  Mr.  Chute:  besides,  it  is  cruel  to  find  that  abstinence  is  not  a 
drug.  If  mortification  ever  ceases  to  be  a  medicine,  or  virtue  to  be  a 
passport  to  carnivals  in  the  other  world,  who  will  be  a  self-tormentor 
any  longer — not,  my  child,  that  I  am  one;  but,  tell  me,  is  he  quite 
recovered  ? 

I  thank  you  for  King  Theodore's  declaration,'  and  wish  him  suc- 
cess with  all  my  soul.  I  hate  the  Genoese ;  they  make  a  common- 
wealth the  most  devilish  of  all  tyrannies ! 

We  have  every  now  and  then  motions  for  disbanding  Hessians  and 
Hanoverians,  alias  mercenaries ;  but  they  come  to  nothing.  To-day 
the  party  have  declared  that  they  have  done  for  this  session ;  so  you 
will  hear  little  more  but  of  fine  equipages  for  Flanders :  our  troops 
are  actually  marched,  and  the  officers  begin  to  follow  them — I  hope 
they  know  whither!  You  know  in  the  last  war  in  Spain,  Lord 
Peterborough  rode  galloping  about  to  inquire  for  his  army. 

But  to  come  to  more  reo/ contests ;  Handel  has  set  up  an  oratorio 
against  the  opera  and  succeeds.  He  has  hired  all  the  goddesses  from 
farces  and  the  singers  of  Roast  Beep'  from  between  the  acts  at  both 
theatres,  with  a  man  with  one  note  in  his  voice,  and  a  girl  without 
ever  an  one;  and  so  they  sing,  and  make  brave  hallelujahs;  and  the 

food  company  encore  the  recitative,  if  it  happens  to  have  any  cadence 
ke  what  they  call  a  tune.  I  was  much  diverted  the  other  night  at  the 
opera ;  two  gentlewomen  sat  before  my  sister,  and  not  knowing  her, 
discoursed  at  their  ease.  Says  one,  ^  Lord !  how  fine  Mr.  W«  is  !** 
"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  tone  of  saying  sentences,  "some  men 
love  to  be  particularly  so,  your  petit-maitres — but  they  are  not  always 
the  brightest  of  their  sex." — Do  thank  me  for  this  period !  I  am  sure 
you  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  did. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  of  my  things,  and  approve  entirely  of  your 

Erecautions;  Sir  R.  will  be  quite  happy,  for  there  is  no  telling*  you 
ow  impatient  he  is  for  his  Dominichin.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

March  3d,  1743. 

So,  she  is  dead  at  last,  the  old  Electress !° — well,  I  have  nothing 

*  With  regard  to  Corsica,  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  King.  Bjthis  declaration, 
which  was  £ted  January  30,  Theodore  recalled,  under  fNiin  of  confiscation  of  their  estates, 
all  the  Corsicans  in  foreign  service,  except  that  of  the  Qaeen  of  Hangary,  and  tha  Grand 
Doke  of  Tuscany.— .E. 

^  It  was  customary  at  this  time  for  the  galleries  to  call  for  a  ballad  called  '^Hie  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,"  between  the  acts,  or  before  or  af^  the  play. 

«  Anna  Maria  of  Medicis,  daughter  of  Cosmo  III.  widow  of  John  William,  Elector 
Palatine.  Aficr  her  husband*s  death  she  returned  to  Florence,  where  she  died,  Teh.  7, 
1743,  aged  aeventy.&Te,  being  the  last  of  that  family. 
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more  to  say  about  her  and  the  Medici ;  they  had  outlived  all  their 
acquaintance :  indeed,  her  death  makes  the  battle  very  considerable 
— makes  us  call  a  victory  what  before  we  did  not  look  upon  as  very 
decided  laurels. 

Lord  He?vey  has  entertained  the  town  with  another  piece  of  wis*- 
dom:  on  Sunday  it  was  declared  that  he  had  married  his  eldest 
daughter  the  night  before  to  a  Mr,  Phipps/  grandson  of  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham.  They  sent  for  the  boy  but  the  day  before  from  Ox- 
fordy  and  bedded  them  at  a  day's  notice.  But  after  all  this  mystery, 
it  does  not  turn  out  that  there  is  any  thing  great  in  this  match,  but 
the  greatness  of  the  secret  Poor  Hervey,^  the  brother,  is  in  fear  and 
tremblii^,  for  he  apprehends  being  ravished  to  bed  to  some  fortune 
or  other  with  as  little  ceremony.  The  Oratorios  thrive  abundantly—- 
for  my  part,  they  give  me  an  idea  of  heaven,  where  every  body  is  to 
sing  whether  they  have  yoices  or  not 

The  Board  (the  Jacobite  Club)  have  chosen  his  Majesty^s  Lord 
Privy  Sea^  for  their  President,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Litchfield. 
Don't  you  like  the  harmony  of  parties  ?  We  expect  ihd  parliament 
will  rise  this  month :  I  shall  be  sorry,  for  if  I  am  not  hurried  out  of 
town,  at  least  every  body  else  will — and  who  can  look  forward  from 
April  to  November?  Adieu!  though  I  write  in  defiance  of  having 
nothing  to  say,  yet  you  see  I  can't  go  a  great  way  in  this  obstinacy; 
but  you  will  bear  a  short  letter  rather  than  none. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlin^rton  Street,  March  14, 1743. 

I  don't  at  all  know  how  to  advise  you  about  mourning ;  I  always 
think  that  the  custom  of  a  country,  and  what  other  foreign  ministers 
do,  should  be  your  rule.  But  I  had  a  private  scruple  rose  with  me : 
that  was,  whether  you  should  show  so  much  respect  to.  the  late  woman** 
as  other  ministers  do,  since  she  left  that  legacy  to  Quelia  it  Roma.* 
I  mentioned  this  to  my  lord,  but  he  thinks  that  the  tender  manner  of 
her  wording  it,  takes  off  that  exception ;  however,  he  thinks  it  better 
that  you  should  write  for  advice  to  your  commanding  officer.  That 
will  be  very  late,  and  you  will  probably  have  determined  before. 
You  see  what  a  casuist  I  am  in  ceremony ;  I  leave  the  question  more 
perplexed  than  I  found  it 

*  Constantine  Phipps,  in  1767,  created  Lord  Mnlmve  in  Ireland.  He  married,  on  the 
26Ui  of  February,  Lepel,  eldeet  daughter  of  Lord  Hervey,  and  died  m  1775.  Her  lady, 
ship  was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  9th  March,  1780,  at  her  son's  house  in  the  Admiralty. 

^  George  William  Hervey,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Bristol.  He  died  unmarried,' in 
1775.— E. 

*  Lord  Gowcr. 

^  The  Electress  Palatine  Dowager. 

*  Kie  left  a  legacy  to  the  Pretender,  describing  him  only  by  these  words,  To  Him  Mt 
JBeme. 
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Pray,  Sir,  congratulate  me  upon  the  new  acquisition  of  glory  to 
my  family  1  We  have  long  been  eminent  statesmen ;  now  that  we 
are  out  of  employment  we  have  betaken  ourselves  to  war — and  we 
have  made  great  proficiency  in  a  short  season.  We  don't  run,  like 
my  Lord  Stair,  into  Berg  and  Juliers,  to  seek  battles  wnere  we  are 
sure  of  not  finding  them — we  make  shorter  mfarches ;  a  step  across 
the  Court  of  Requests  brings  us  to  engagement.  But  not  to  detain 
you  any  longer  with  flourishes,  which  will  [H'obably  be  inserted  in  my 
uncle  Horace's  patent  when  he  is  made  a  field-marshal;  you  must 
know  that  he  has  fought  a  duel,  and  has  scratched  a  scratch  three 
inches  long  on  the  side  of  his  enemy — lo  Pcsan  I  The  circumstances 
of  this  memorable  engagement  were,  in  short,  that  on  some  witness 
being  to  be  examined  the  other  day  in  the  House  upon  remittances  to 
the  army,  my  uncle  said,  "  He  hoped  they  would  indemnify  him,  if 
he  told  any  thing  that  aflfected  himself."  Soon  after  he  was  standing 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  Will.  Chetwvnd,*  an  intimate  of 
Bolingbroke,  came  up  to  him,  "  What,  Mr.  Walpole,  are  you  for 
rubbing  up  6ld  sores  ?'  He  replied,  **  I  think  I  said  very  little,  con- 
sidering that  you  and  your  friends  would  last  year  have  hanged  up 
me  and  my  brother  at  the  lobby-door  without  a  trial"  Chetwynd 
answered,  "  I  would  still  have  you  both  have  your  deserts."  The 
other  said,  "  If  you  and  I  had,  probably  I  should  be  here  and  you 
would  be  somewhere  else."  This  drew  more  words,  and  Chetwynd 
took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  out  In  the  lobby,  Horace  said, 
•*  We  shall  be  observed,  we  had  better  put  it  oflf  till  to-morrow." 
"  No,  no,  now  !  now  !"  When  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
Horace  said,  •«  I  am  out  of  breath,  let  as  draw  here."  They  drew; 
Chetwynd  hit  him  on  the  breast,  but  was  not  near  enough  to  pierce 
his  coat  Horace  made  a  pass  which  the  other  put  by  with  his 
hand,  but  it  glanced  along  his  side — a  clerk,  who  had  observed  them 

i^o  out  together  so  arm-in-arm-ly,  could  not  believe  it  amicable,  but 
ollowed  them,  and  came  up  just  time  enough  to  beat  down  their 
swords,  as  Horace  had  driven  him  against  a  post,  and  would  probably 
have  run  him  through  at  the  next  thrust  Chetwynd  went  away  to  a 
surgeon's,  and  kept  his  bed  the  next  day ;  he  has  not  reappeared  yet, 
but  is  in  no  danger.  My  uncle  returned  to  the  House,  and  was  so 
little  moved  as  to  speak  immediately  upon  the  Cambrick  bill,  which 
made  Swinny  say,  "  That  it  was  a  sign  he  was  not  ruffled.^    Don't 

*  William  Cbetwrnd,  brother  of  the  Lord  Viscoimt  Chetwynd.  On  the  coalitioin  he 
was  made  Master  of  the  Mint 

^  Ck)xe,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  gives  the  following  aooount  of  thb  duel : 
— ^  A  motion  being  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  Mr.  Walpole  supported,  he 
said  to  Mr.  Chetwynd,  *  I  hope  we  shall  carry  this  question.*  Mr.  Chetwynd  replied  *  I 
hope  to  see  you  hanged  first  !*  *  You  see  me  hanged  first  !*  rejoined  Mr.  Walpoie  and 
instantly  seized  him  by  the  nose.  They  went  out  and  fought  The  acooont  bemg  con. 
veyed  to  Lord  Orford,  he  sent  his  son  to  make  inquiries ;  who,  on  coming  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  found  his  uncle  speaking  with  the  same  composure  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  ruffle  his  temper  or  endanger  his  life.  Mr.  Chetwynd  was  wounded.*'  VoL  ii. 
p.68.— E. 
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you  delight  in  this  duel  1  I  expect  to  see  it  daubed  up  by  some  cir- 
cuit-painter on  the  ceiling  of  the  saloon  at  Woolterton. 

I  have  no  news  to  tell  you,  but  that  we  hear  King  Theodore  has 
sent  over  proposals  of  his  person  and  crown  to  Lady  Lucy  Stanhope,' 
with  whom  he  fell  in  love  the  last  time  he  was  in  England. 

Princess  Buckingham^  is  dead  or  dying:  she  has  sent  for  Mr. 
Austis,  and  settled  the  ceremonial  of  her  burial.  On  Saturday  she 
was  so  ill  that  she  feared  dying  before  all  the  pomp  was  come  home : 
she  said,  **  Why  won't  they  send  the  canopy  for  me  to  see  ?  let  them 
send  it,  though  all  the  tassels  are  not  finished."  But  yesterday  was 
the  greatest  stroke  of  all !  She  made  her  Itidies  vow  to  her,  that  if 
she  should  lie  senseless,  they  would  not  sit  down  in  the  room  before 
she  was  dead.  She  has  a  great  mind  to  be  buried  by  her  father  at 
Paris.  Mrs.  Selwyn  says,  "  She  need  not  be  carried  out  of  England, 
and  yet  be  buried  by  her  father."  You  know  that  Lady  Dorchester 
always  told  her,  that  old  Graham"  was  her  father. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  about  the 
statue ;  do  draw  upon  me  for  it  immediately,  and  for  all  my  other 
debts  to  you:  I  am  sure  they  must  be  numerous ;  pray  don't  fail. 

A  thousand  loves  to  the  Chutes :  a  thousand  compliments  to  the 
Princess;  and  a  thousand — what?  to  the  Grifona.  Alas!  what  can 
one  dot  I  have  forgot  all  my  Italian.    Adieu! 

*  Siiter  of  Philip,  aecood  Earl  Stanhope. 

^  Catherine,  Dudiess  of  Buckingham,  natural  daus^hter  of  King  James  II.  by  the 
Countess  of  Dorchester.  She  was  so  proud  of  her  birUi,  that  she  would  never  go  to  Ver- 
nillea,  because  they  would  not  ^ive  her  the  rank  of  Princess  of  the  Blood.  At  Rome, 
whither  she  went  two  or  three  times  to  see  her  brother,  and  to  carry  on  negotiations  with 
him  ibr  his  interest,  she  had  a  box  at  the  Opera  distinguished  like  those  of  crowned 
heads.  She  not  only  regulated  the  ceremony  of  her  own  burial,  and  dressed  up  the 
waxen  figure  df  herself  for  Westminster  Abbey,  but  had  shown  the  same  insensible  pride 
on  the  death  of  her  only  son,  dressing  his  6gure,  and  sending  messages  to  her  friends, 
that  if  they  had  a  mind  to  see  him  lie  in  state,  she  would  carry  them  in  convenientlv  by 
a  back-door.  She  sent  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  borrow  the  triumphal  car 
that  had  carried  the  Duke's  body.  Old  Sarah,  as  mad  and  proud  as  herself,  sent  her 
word,  **  that  it  had  carried  my  Lord  Marlborough,  and  should  never  be  pro(kned  by  any 
other  corpae.**  The  Buckingham  returned  that,  **  she  had  spoken  to  the  undertaker,  and 
he  had  eogaced  to  make  a  finer  for  twenty  pounds.*'    [See  anti,  p.  204.] 

'  Colonel  Graham.'  When  the  Duchess  was  young,  and  as  insolent  as  afterwards,  her 
mother  used  to  say,  *  You  need  not  be  so  proud,  for  you  are  not  the  King's  but  M  Graham's 
daughter."  It  is  certain,  that  his  legitimate  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Berkshire  and 
Suffolk,  was  extremely  like  the  Duchess,  and  that  he  often  said  with  a  sneer,  **  Well, 
well,  kings  are  great  men,  they  make  free  with  whom  they  please !  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  am  sore  the  same  man  begot  those  two  women."  Tlie  Duchess  often  went  to  weep 
over  her  father's  body  at  Paris :  one  of  the  monks  seeing  her  tenderness,  thought  it  a 
proper  opportunity  to  make  her  obserye  how  rag^^  the  pall  is  that  lies  over  the  body, 
(which  is  kept  unburied,  to  be  some  time  or  other  mterred  in  England,)— but  she  would 
Dot  buy  a  new ! 

VOL.  I.  27 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  March  25, 1743. 

Wblu!  my  dear  Sir,  the  Genii,  or  whoever  are  to  look  after  the 
seasons,  seem  to  me  to  change  turns,  and  to  wait  instead  of  one 
another,  like  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  We  have  had  loads  of  sunshine 
all  the  winter ;  and  within  these  ten  days  nothing  but  snows,  north- 
east winds,  and  blue  plagues.  The  last  ships  have  brought  over  all 
your  epidemic  distempers :  not  a  family  in  London  has  escaped  under 
five  or  six  ill :  many  people  have  been  forced  to  hire  new  labourers. 
Guernier,  the  apothecary,  took  two  new  apothecaries,  and  yet  could 
not  drug  all  his  patients;  It  is  a  cold  and  fever.  I  had  one  of  the 
iivorst,  and  was  blooded  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  it  is  quite  gone: 
my  father  was  blooded  last  night :  his  is  but  slight.  The  physicians 
say  that  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  year  Thirty-three, 
and  then  not  so  bad:  in  short,  our  army  abroad  would  shudder  to  see 
what  streams  of  blood  have  been  let  out !  Nobody  has  died  of  it, 
but  old  Mr.  Eyres,  of  Chelsea,  through  obstinacy  of  not  bleeding; 
and  his  ancient  Grace  of  York :'  Wilcox  of  Rochester*'  succeeds 
him,  who  is  fit  for  nothing  in  the  world,  but  to  die  of  this  cold  too. 

They  now  talk  of  the  King's  not  going  abroad :  I  like  to  talk  on 
that  side ;  because  though  it  may  not  be  true,  one  may  at  least  be 
able  to  give  some  sort  of  reason  why  he  should  not  We  go  into 
mourning  for  your  Electress  on  Sunday;  I  suppose  they  will  tack  tlie 
Elector  of  Mentz  to  her,  for  he  is  just  dead.  I  delight  in  Richcourt's 
calculation:  I  don't  doubt  but  it  is  the  method  he  often  uses  in  account- 
ing with  the  Great  Duke. 

I  have  had  two  letters  from  you  of  the  5th  and  I2th,  with  a  note  of 
things  coming  by  sea ;  but  my  dear  child,  you  are  either  run  Roman 
Catholicly  devout,  or  take  me  to  be  so ;  for  nothing  but  a  religious  fit 
of  zeal  could  make  you  think  of  sending  me  so  many  presents.  Why, 
there  are  Madonnas  enough  in  one  case  to  furnish  a  more  than  common 
cathedral — I  absolutely  will  drive  to  Demetrius,  the  silversmith's,  and 
bespeak  myself  a  pompous  shrine  1  But  indeed,  seriously,  how  can  I, 
who  have  a  conscience,  and  am  no  saint,  take  all  these  things  7  You 
must  either  let  me  pay  for  them,  or  I  will  demand  my  unfortunate 
cofiee-pot  again,  which  has  put  you  upon  ruining  yourself.     By  the 

*  Doctor  Lancelot  Blackbume.  Wnlpole,  in  his  Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  74,  calls  him  *'  the 
jolly  old  archbishop,  who  had  the  manners  of  a  man  of  quality,  though  he  had  been  a 
miceaneer^  and  was  a  clergyman.'*  Noble,  in  his  continuation  of  Granger,  treats  the 
Mpersions  as  the  effect  of  malioe.  ''How  is  it  possible!**  he  asks,  **that  a  bmccameer 
■hould  be  so  great  a  scholar  as  Blackbume  certainly  was  7  he  who  had  so  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as  he  ooold 
Shakspeare,  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  have  acquired  thB  learned  laogoages,  and 
have  had  both  leisure  and  good  masters.**  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  remarkably 
pleasant  man ;  and  it  was  said  of  him,  that  **  he  gained  more  hearts  than  souls.*'—  E. 

^  He  was  not  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wilcox,  but  by  Dr.  Herring,  who  was  devated,  in  1747, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  died  in  1757. — E. 
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way^  do  let  me  have  it  again,  for  I  cannot  trust  it  any  longer  in  your 
hands  at  this  rate ;  and  since  I  have  found  out  its  virtue,  I  will  pre- 
sent it  to  somebody,  whom  I  shall  have  no  scruple  of  letting  send  me 
bales  and  cargoes,  and  ship-loads  of  Madonnas,  perfumes,  prints, 
frankincense,  &c.  You  have  not  even  drawn  upon  me  for  my  statue, 
my  hermaphrodite,  my  gallery,  and  twenty  other  things,  for  which  I 
am  lawfully  your  debtor. 

I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  that  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  my  lord  of 
this  Argosie^  as  Shakspeare  calls  his  costly  ships,  till  it  is  arrived,  for 
he  will  tremble  for  his  Dominichin,  and  think  it  will  not  come  safe 
in  all  this  company — by  the  way,  will  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war  care 
to  take  all?  We  were  talking  over  Italy  last  night:  my  lord  protests, 
that  if  he  thought  he  had  stren^h,  he  would  see  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Rome,  by  way  of  Marseilles,  to  Leghorn.  You  may  imagine 
how  I  gave  in  to  such  a  jaunt.  I  don't  set  my  heart  upon  it,  because 
I  think  be  cannot  do  it;  but  if  he  does,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  be  his 
Cicerone.  I  delight  in  the  gallantry  of  the  Princess's  brother.*  I  will 
tell  you  what,  if  the  Italians  don't  take  care,  they  will  grow  as  brave 
and  as  wrong-headed  as  their  neighbours.  Oh  i  how  shall  I  do  about 
writing  to  her?  Well,  if  I  can,  I  will  be  bold,  and  write  to  her  to- 
night 

I  have  no  idea  what  the  two  minerals  are  that  you  mention,  but  I 
will  inquire,  and  if  there  are  such,  you  shall  have  them;  and  gold  and 
silver,  if  they  ffrow  in  this  land ;  for  I  am  sure  I  am  deep  enotigh  in 
your  debt.    Adieu ! 

P.  S.  It  won't  do  \  I  have  tried  to  write,  but  you  would  bless 
yourself  to  see  what  stuff  I  have  been  forging  for  half  an  hour,  and 
have  not  waded  through  three  lines  of  paper.  I  have  totally  forgot 
my  Italian,  and  if  she  will  but  have  prudence  enough  to  support  the 
loss  of  a  correspondence,  which  was  long  since  worn  threadbare,  wd 
will  come  to  as  decent  a  silence  as  may  be. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN, 

Mohd^jT,  April  4, 1743. 

I  HAD  my  pen  in  my  hand  all  last  Thursday  morning  to  write  to 
you,  but  my  pen  had  nothing  to  say.  I  would  make  it  do  something 
to-day,  though  what  will  come  of  it,  I  don't  conceive. 

They  say,  the  King  does  not  go  abroad :  we  know  nothing  about 
our  army.  I  suppose  it  is  gone  to  blockade  Egra,  and  to  not  take 
Prague,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  every  body  to  send  their  army 
to  db  these  three  years.    The  officers  in  parliament  are  not  gone  yet 

*  Signor  Capponi,  brother  of  BladaoM  Grifimi. 
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We  have  nothing  to  do,  but  I  believe  the  ministry  have  some- 
thing for  us  to  do,  for  we  are  continually  adjourned,  but  not 
prorogued.  They  talk  of  marrying  Princess  Caroline  and  Louisa  to 
the  future  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  but  if  the  latter*  is  King 
of  both,  I  don't  apprehend  that  he  is  to  marry  both  the  Princesses  in 
his  double  capacity. 

Herring,  of  Bangor,  the  youngest  bishop,  is  named  to  the  see  of 
York.  It  looks  as  if  the  bench  thought  the  church  going  out  of 
fashion ;  for  two  or  three^  of  them  have  refused  this  mitre. 

Next  Thursday  we  ai*e  to  be  entertained  with  a  pompous  parade 
for  the  burial  of  old  Princess  Buckingham.  They  have  invited  ten 
peeresses  to  walk :  all  somehow  or  other  dashed  with  blood-royal, 
and  rather  than  not  have  King  James's  daughter  attended  by  prin- 
cesses, they  have  fished  out  two  or  three  countesses  descended  from 
his  competitor  Monmouth. 

There,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  tell !  If  I  write  on,  it  must  be  to  ask 
questions.  I  would  ask  why  Mr.  Chute  has  left  me  off?  but  when  he 
sees  what  a  frippery  correspondent  I  am,  he  will  scarce  be  in  haste 
to  renew  with  me  again.  I  really  don't  know  why  I  am  so  dry ; 
mine  used  to  be  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  but  whist  seems  to  have 
stretched  its  leaden  wand  over  me  too,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  am  trying  to  set  up  the  noble  game  of  bilboquet  against  it,  and 
composing  a  grammar  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hoyle's.  You  will  some 
day  or  other  see  an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  to  tell  you  where  it 
may  be  bought,  and  that  ladies  may  be  waited  upon  by  tlie  author  at 
their  houses,  to  receive  any  further  directions.  1  am  really  ashamed 
to  send  this  scantling  of  paper  by  the  post,  over  so  many  seas  and 
mountains :  it  seems  as  impertinent  as  the  commission  which  Prior 
gave  to  the  winds, 

"  Lyb6  must  fly  Booth,  and  Eunu  east. 
For  jewels  for  her  neck  and  breast** 

Indeed,  one  would  take  you  for  my  Chloe,  when  one  looks  on  this 
modicum  of  gilt  paper,  which  resembles  a  billet-doux  more  than  a 
letter  to  a  minister.  You  must  take  it  as  the  widow's  mite,  and  since 
the  death  of  my  spouse,  poor  Mr.  News,  I  cannot  afford  such  large 
doles  as  formerly.  Adieu  !  my  dear  child,  I  am  yours  ever,  from  a 
quire  of  the  largest  foolscap  to  a  vessel  of  the  smallest  gilt 

*  There  was  a  party  at  this  time  in  Sweden,  who  tried  to  dioose  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Denmark  for  successor  to  King  Frederick  of  Sweden. 

^  Dr.  Wilcox,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  Salisbury :  the  latter 
afterwards  accepted  the  See  of  London. 
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TO  SIR  HOEACE  MANN. 

Arlingtoa  Street,  April  14, 1743. 

This  has  been  a  noble  week ;  I  have  received  three  letters  at  once 
from  you.  I  am  ashamed  when  I  reflect  on  the  poverty  of  my  own ! 
but  what  can  one  do  ?  I  donH  sell  you  my  news,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  excusable  to  invent.  I  wi^h  we  don't  grow  to  have  more  news ! 
Our  politics,  which  have  not  always  been  the  most  in  earnest,  now 
begin  to  take  a  very  serious  turn.  Our  army  is  wading  over  the 
Rhine,  up  to  their  middles  in  snow.  I  hope  they  will  be  thawed  be- 
fore their  return :  but  they  have  gone  through  excessive  hardships.  The 
King  sends  six  thousand  more  of  his  Hanoverians  at  his  own  expense : 
this^  will, be  popular — and  the  six  thousand  Hessians  march  too.  All 
this  will  compose  an  army  considerable  enough  to  be  a  great  loss  if 
they  miscarry.  The  King  certainly  goes  abroad  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night. He  takes  the  Duke  with  him  to  Hanover,  who  from  thence 
goes  directly  to  the  army.  The  Court  will  not  be  great ;  the  King 
takes  only  Lord  Carteret,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  master  of  the  horse, 
and  Lord  Holderness  and  Lord  Harcourt,*  for  the  bedchamber.  The 
Duchesses  of  Richmond  and  Marlborough,^  and  pkimp  Carteret,"^  go 
to  the  Hague. 

His  Royal  Highness  is  not  Regent :  there  are  to  be  fourteen.  The 
Earl  of  Bath  and  Mr.  Pelham,  neither  of  them  in  regency-posts,  are 
to  be  of  the  number. 

I  have  read  your  letters  about  Mystery  to  Sir  Robert  He  denies 
absolutely  having  ever  had  transactions  with  King  Theodore,  and  is 
amazed  Lord  Carteret  can  ;  which  he  can't  help  thinking  but  he  must, 
by  the  intelligence  about  Lady  W.  Now  I  can  conceive  all  that 
affected  friendship  for  Richcourt !  She  must  have  meant  to  return 
to  England  by  Richcourt's  interest  with  Touissant* — and  then  where 
was  her  friendship  ?  You  are  quite  in  the  right  not  to  have  engaged 
with  King  Theodore :  your  character  is  not  Fvaribondo.  Sir  R.  en- 
tirely disapproves  all  Mysterious  dealings ;  he  thinks  Furibondo  most 
bad  and  most  improper,  and  always  did.  You  mistook  me  about 
Lady  W.'s  Lord — I  meant  Quarendon,  who  is  now  Earl  of  Litch- 
field, by  his  father's  death,  which  I  mentioned.  I  think  her  lucky  in 
Sturges's  death,  and  him  lucky  in  dying.  He  had  outlived  resent- 
ment ;  I  think  had  almost  lived  to  be  pitied. 

I  forgot  to  thank  you  about  the  model,  which  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  have  missed.  I  long  for  all  the  things,  and  my  Lord  more. 
Am  I  not  to  have  a  bill  of  lading,  or  how  ? 

*  Simon,  second  Viscount  Harcoart^  created  an  earl  in  1749  ;  in  1768  appointed  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  and  in  1769  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  accidentally  drowned 
in  a  well  in  his  park  at  Noneham,  in  1777  ;  occasioned,  it  is  believed,  by  oyerreachin; 
himself,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a  &yoarite  dog^E. 

^  Elizabeth  Trevor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Trevor,  wife  of  Charles  Spencer,  Duke 
of  Marlborough.    She  died  in  1761.— E. 

*  Frances,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Worseley,  first  wife  of  Lord  Carteret 

*  First  minister  of  the  Great  Duke. 

27* 
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I  never  say  any  thing  of  the  Pomfrets,  because  in  the  great  city  of 
London  the  Countess's  follies  do  not  make  the  same  figure  as  they 
did  in  little  Florence.  Besides,  there  are  auch  numbers  here  who 
have  such  equal  pretensions  to  be  absurd,  that  one  is  scarce  aware 
of  particular  ridicules. 

I  really  don't  know  whether  Vanneschi  be  dead ;  he  married  some 
low  English  woman,  who  is  kept  by  Amorevoli ;  so  the  Abbate 
turned  the  opera  every  way  to  his  profit.  As  to  Bonducci,'  I  don't 
think  I  could  serve  him ;  for  I  have  no  interest  with  the  Lords  Mid- 
dlesex and  Holderness,  the  two  sole  managers.  Nor  if  I  had,  would 
I  employ  it,  to  bring  over  more  ruin  to  the  operas.  Gentlemen 
directors,  with  favourite  abb^s  and  favourite  mistresses,  have  almost 
overturned  the  thing  in  England.  You  will  plead  my  want  of  interest 
to  Mr.  Smith^  too :  besides,  we  had  Bufos  here  once,  and  from  not 
understanding  the  language,  people  thought  it  a  dull  kind  of  dumb- 
show.  We  are  next  Tuesday  to  have  the  Miserere  of  Rome.  It 
must  be  curious !  the  finest  piece  of  vocal  music  in  the  world,  to  be 
performed  by  three  good  voices,  and  forty  bad  ones,  from  Oxford, 
Canterbury,  and  the  farces !  There  is  a  new  subscription  formed  for 
an  opera  next  year,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  DileUanti,  a  club,  for 
which  the  nominal  qualification  is  bavins  been  in  Italy,  and  the  real 
one,  being  drunk  :  the  two  chiefs  are  Lord  Middlesex  and  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  who  were  seldom  sober  the  whole  time  they  were  in  Italy. 

The  parliament  rises  next  week :  every  body  is  going  out  of  town. 
My  Lord  goes  the  first  week  in  May ;  but  I  shall  reprieve  myself  till 
towards  August  Dull  as  London  is  in  summer,  there  is  always  more 
company  in  it  than  in  any  one  place  in  the  country.  I  hate  the  coun- 
try :  I  am  past  the  shepherdly  age  of  groves  and  streams,  and  am  not 
arrived  at  that  of  hating  every  thing  but  what  I  do  myself,  as  build- 
ing and  planting.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HOilACE  MANN. 

Arlin^n  Street,  April  35, 1743. 

Nay,  but  it  is  serious !  the  King  is  gone,  and  the  Duke  with  him. 
The  latter  actually  to  the  army.  They  must  sow  laurels,  if  they 
design  to  reap  any ;  for  there  are  no  conquests  forward  enough  for 
them  to  come  just  in  time  and  finish.  The  French  have  reUeved 
Egra  and  cut  to  pieces  two  of  the  best  Austrian  regiments,  the  cuiras- 
siers. This  is  ugly !  We  are  sure,  you  know,  of  beating  the  French 
always  in  France  and  Flanders ;  but  I  don*t  hear  that  the  heralds 
have  produced  any  precedents  for  our  conquering  them  on  the  other 
side  the  Rhine.''  We  at  home  may  be  excused  from  trembling  at  the 
arrival  of  every  post:  I  am  sure  I  shall.    If  I  were  a  woman,  I 

*  Bonducci  WB8  &  Florentine  AbM,  who  translated  some  of  Pope*8  works  into  ItaUan. 

^  The  English  Consul  at  Venice. 

^  Walpde  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  battle  of  Blenheim.— D. 
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should  support  my  fears  with  more  dignity ;  for  if  one  did  lose  a  hus- 
band  or  a  lover,  there  are  those  becoming  comforts,  weeds  and 
cypresses,  jointures  and  weeping  cufHds ;  but  I  have  only  a  friend  or, 
two  to  lose,  and  there  are  no  ornamental  substitutes  settled,  to  be  one's 
proxy  for  that  sort  of  grief.  One  has  not  the  satisfaction  of  fixing  a 
day  for  receiving  visits  of  consolation  from  a  thousand  people  whom 
one  don*t  love,  because  one  has  lost  the  only  person  one  did  love. 
This  is  a  new  situation,  and  I  don't  like  it. 

You  will  see  the  Regency  in  the  newspapers.  I  think  the  Prince 
might  have  been  of  it  when  my  Lord  Gower  is.  I  don't  think  the 
latter  more  Jacobite  than  his  Royal  Highness. 

The  Prince  is  to  come  to  town  every  Sunday  fortnight  to  hold 
drawing-rooms ;  the  Princesses  stay  all  the  summer  at  St  James's — 
would  f  did !  but  I  go  in  three  weeks  to  Norfolk  ;  the  only  place  that 
could  make  me  wish  to  live  at  St.  James's.  My  Lord  has  pressed 
me  so  much,  that  I  could  not  with  decency  refuse :  he  is  going  to 
furnish  and  hang  his  picture-gallery,  and  wants  ma  I  can't  help  wish- 
ing that  I  had  never  known  a  Guido  from  a  Teniers :  but  who  could 
ever  suspect  any  connexion  between  painting  and  the  wilds  of  Norfolk  ? 

Princess  Louisa's  contract  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  was  signed 
the  morning  before  the  King  went ;  but  I  don't  hear  when  she  goes. 
Poor  Caroline  misses  her  man  of  Lubeck,'  by  his  missing  the  crown 
of  Sweden. 

I  must  tell  you  an  odd  thing  that  happened  yesterday  at  Leicester 
House.  The  Prince's  children  weS-e  in  the  circle :  Lady  Augusta^ 
heard  somebody  call  Sir  Robert  Rich  by  his  name.  She  concluded 
there  was  but  one  Sir  Robert  in  the  world,  and  taking  him  for  Lord 
Orford,  the  child  went  staring  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Pray,  where  is 
your  blue  string  1  and  pray  what  has  become  of  your  fat  belly  ?"  Did 
one  ever  hear  of  a  more  royal  education,  than  to  have  rung  this  mob 
cant  in  the  child's  ears  till  it  had  made  this  impression  on  her ! 

Lord  Stafford  is  come  over  to  marry  Miss  Cantillon,  a  vast  for- 
tune, of  his  own  religion.  She  is  daughter  of  the  Cantillon  who  was 
robbed  and  murdered,  and  had  his  house  burned  by  his  cook""  a  few 
years  ago.  She  is  as  ugly  as  he ;  but  when  she  comes  to  Paris,  and 
wears  a  good  deal  of  rouge,  and  a  separate  apartment,  who  knows 
but  she  may  be  a  beauty !  There  is  no  telling  what  a  woman  is, 
while  she  is  as  she  is. 

There  is  a  great  fracas  in  Ireland  in  a  noble  family  or  two,  height- 

*  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Hobtein,  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  was  elected  saocessor,  and  did 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.    He  married  the  Princess  Louisa  Ulrica  of  Prussia. 

^  Afterwards  Duchess  of  Brunswick. — D. 

c  CantiOon  was  a  Paris  wine-merchant  and  banker,  who  had  been  engaged  with  Law 
in  the  Mississippi  scheme.  He  afterwards  brought  his  riches  to  Enghmd  and  settled  in 
this  country.  In  May  1734,  some  of  his  servants,  headed  by  his  cook,  oxispired  to 
murder  him,  knowing  that  he  kept  large  sums  of  money  in  his  house.  They  killed  him, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  house ;  but  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  body,  with  the 
wounds  upon  it,  found.  The  cook  fled  beyond  sea ;  but  m  Deceml>er,  three  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  murder,  and  acquitted^ — "B, 
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ened  by  a  pretty  stroog  circumstance  of  Iricism.  A  Lord  Belfield' 
married  a  very  handsome  daughter  of  a  Lord  Molesworth.**  A  cer- 
tain Arthur  Rochfort,  who  happened  to  be  acquainted  in  the  family, 
by  being  Lord  Belheld's  own  brother,  looked  on  this  woman,  and 
saw  that  she  was  fair.  These  ingenious  people,  that  their  history 
might  not  be  discovered,  corresponded  under  feigned  names — And 
what  names  do  you  think  they  chose  \ — Silvia  and  Philander !  Only 
the  very  same  that  Lord  Gre}r*  and  his  sister-in-law  took  upon  a 
parallel  occasion,  and  which  are  printed  in  their  letters ! 

Patapan  sits  to  Wootton  to-morrow  for  his  picture.  He  is  to  have 
a  triumphal  arch  at  a  distance,  to  signify  his  Roman  birth,  and  his 
having  barked  at  thousands  of  Frenchmen  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris. 
If  you  can  think  of  a  good  Italian  motto  applicable  to  any  part  of  his 
history  send  it  to  me.  If  not,  he  shall  have  this  antique  one — for  I 
reckon  him  a  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, — "  O,  et  Praesi- 
dium  et  dulce  decus  meum!"  He  is  writing  an  ode  on  the  future 
campaign  of  this  summer ;  it  is  dated  from  his  villa,  where  he  never 
was,  and  begins  truly  in  the  classic  style, ''  While  you,  great  Sir,'* 
&c.     Adieu! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

*  Maj  4, 1743. 

The  King  was  detained  four  or  five  days  at  Sheerness ;  but  yester- 
day we  heard  that  he  was  got  to  Helvoetsluys.  They  talk  of  an 
interview  between  him  and  his  nephew  of  Prussia — I  never  knew  any 
advantage  result  from  such  conferences.  We  expect  to  hear  of  the 
French  attacking  our  army,  though  there  are  accounts  of  their  retiring, 
which  would  necessarily  produce  a  peace — I  hope  so  !  I  don't  like 
to  be  at  the  eve,  even  of  an  Agincourt ;  that,  you  know,  every  Eng- 
lishman is  bound  in  faith  to  expect ;  besides,  they  say  my  Lord  Stair 
has  in  his  pocket,  from  the  records  of  the  Tower,  tlie  original  patent 
empowering  us  always  to  conquer.  I  am  told  that  Marshal  Noailles 
is  as  mad  as  Marshal  Stair.     Heavens!   twice  fifty  thousand  men 

*  Robert  Rochfort,  created  Lord  Belfield  in  Ireland  in  1737,  Viscount  Belfield  in  1751, 
and  Earl  of  Belvedere  in  1756.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1736,  was  the 
Hon.  Mary  Mole8worth.-^D. 

*>  Richard,  Uiird  Viscomit  Molesworth,  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  aide^e-camp  to  Uk 
flrreat  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  in  that  capacity  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the 
battle  of  Ramilies.  He  became  afterwards  master-general  of  the  ordnance  in  Ireland, 
and  commander  of  the  forces  in  that  kingdom,  and  a  field-marshal.  He  died  in  1758L — D. 

^  Forde,  the  infamous  Lord  Grey  of  Werke,  and  his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Henrietta 
Berkeley,  whose  **  Love  Letters,*^  under  these  romantic  names,  were  published  in  three 
small  volumes.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  bv  Mrs.  Behn. — D.  [Lord 
Grey  commanded  the  horse  at  Sedgmoor,  and  is  accused  of  flying  at  the  first  charge, 
and  preserving  his  life  by  giving  evidence  against  his  associates.  He  married  Ladj 
Mary,  daughter  of  George,  first  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  died  in  1701.] 
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• 
trusted    to    two    mad    captains,  without    one    Dr.  Monroe'  over 
them ! 

I  am  sorry  I  could  give  you  so  little  information  about  King  Theo- 
dore ;  but  my  lord  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  as  little  of  any  connexion 
between  Lord  Carteret  and  him.  I  am  sorry  you  have  him  on  your 
hands.  He  quite  mistakes  his  province :  an  adventurer  should  come 
hither  ;**  this  is  the  soil  for  mobs  and  patriots ;  it  is  the  country  of  the 
world  to  make  one's  fortune :  with  parts  never  so  scanty,  one's  dul- 
ness  is  not  discovered,  nor  one's  dishonesty,  till  one  obtains  the  post 
one  wanted — and  then,  if  they  do  not  come  to  light — why,  one  sUnks 
into  one's  green  velvet  baff,°  and  lies  so  snug !  I  don't  approve  of 
your  hinting  at  the  falsehoods**  of  Stosch's  intelligence;  nobody 
regards  it  but  the  King ;  it  pleases  him— c  hasta. 

I  was  not  in  the  Ho  jse  at  Vernon's  frantic  speech  f  but  I  know  he 
made  it,  and  have  heard  him  pronounce  several  such :  but  he  has 
worn  out  even  laughter,  and  dia  not  make  impression  enough  on  me 
to  remember  till  the  next  post  that  he  had  spoken. 

I  gave  your  brother  the  translated  paper;  he  will^take  care  of  it 
Ceretesi  is  gone  to  Flanders  with  Lord  Holderness.  Poor  creature ! 
he  was  reduced,  before  he  went,  to  borrow  five  guineas  of  Sir  Francis 
Dash  wood.     How  will  he  ever  scramble  back  to  Florence? 

We  are  likely  at  last  to  have  no  opera  next  year :  Handel  has  had 
a  palsy,  and  can't  compose ;  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset  has  set  himself 
strenuously  to  oppose  it,  as  Lord  Middlesex  is  the  impresario,  and 
must  ruin  the  house  of  Sackville,  by  a  course  of  these  follies.  Besides 
what  he  will  lose  this  year,  he  has  not  paid  his  share  to  the  losses  of 
the  last ;  and  yet  is  singly  undertaking  another  for  next  season,  with 
the  almost  certainty  of  losing  between  four  or  five  thousand  pounds, 
to  which  the  deficiencies  of  the  opera  generally  amount  now.  The 
Duke  of  Dorset  has  desired  the  King  not  to  subscribe ;  but  Lord  Mid- 
dlesex is  so  obstinate,  that  this  will  probably  only  make  him  lose  a 
thousand  pounds  more. 

The  Freemasons  are  in  so  low  repute  now  in  England,  that  one  has 

*  Pbytician  of  Bedlam^- 

**  Those  walls  where  Folly  holds  her  throne, 
And  laughs  to  think  Monroe  would  take  her  down.*' — E. 

^  He  afterwards  came  to  England,  where  he  suffered  much  from  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, and  was  finally  arrested  by  his  creditors  and  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison. 
He  was  released  from  tlience  under  the  Insolvent  Act,  having  registered  the  kingdom  of 
Corsica  for  the  use  of  his  creditors.  Shortly  ailer  this  event  ne  died,  December  11, 1756, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  where  Horace  Walpole  erected  a 
marble  slab  to  his  memory.  He  was  an  adventurer,  whose  name  was  Theodore  Anthony, 
Baron  Newhoff^  and  was  bom  at  Metz,  in  1G96.  Walpole,  who  had  seen  him,  descrilMf 
him  as  **  a  comely,  middle-sized  man,  very  reserved,  and  affecting  much  dignity.*' — D. 

^  The  secretaries  of  state  and  lord  treasurer  carry  their  papers  in  a  green  velvet  bag. 

^  Stosch  used  to  pretend  to  send  over  an  exact  journal  of  the  life  of  the  Pretender  and 
his  sons,  though  he  had  been  sent  out  of  Rome  at  the  Pretender's  request,  and  must  have 
had  very  bad.  or  no  intelligence,  of  what  passed  in  that  family. 

*  The  admiral  had  recently  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  **  there  was  not,  oa 
this  side  Hell,  a  nation  so  burthened  with  taxes  as  England."-— £. 
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scarce  heard  the  proceedings  at  Vienna  against  them  mentioned.  I 
believe  nothing  but  a  persecution  could  bring  them  into  vogue  again 
here.  You  know,  as  great  as  our  follies  are,  we  even  grow  tired  of 
them»  and  are  always  changing. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Maj  12f,  174J. 

It  is  a  fortnight  since  I  got  any  of  your  letters,  but  I  will  expect  two 
at  once.  I  don't  tell  you  by  way  of  news,  because  you  will  have  had 
expresses,  but  I  must  talk  of  the  great  Austrian  victory  P  We  have 
not  heard  the  exact  particulars  yet,  nor  whether  it  was  Kevenhuller 
or  Lobkowitz  who  beat  the  Bavarians ;  but  their  general,  Minucci,  is 
prisoner.  At  first,  they  said  Seckendorffe  was  too ;  I  am  glad  he  is 
not :  poor  man,  he  has  suffered  enough  by  the  house  of  Austria !  But 
my  joy  is  beyond  the  common,^  for  I  flatter  myself  this  victory  will 
save  us  one :  we  talk  of  nothing  but  its  producing  a  peace,  and  then 
one's  friends  will  return. 

The  Duchess  of  Kendal"*  is  dead — eighty-five  years  old :  she  was  a 
year  older  than  her  late  King.  Her  riches  were  immense;  but  I 
believe  my  Lord  Chesterfield  will  get  nothing  by  her  death — ^but  his 
wife  f  she  lived  in  the  house  with  the  duchess,  where  he  had  played 
away  all  his  credit. 

Hough,**  the  good  old  Bishop  of  Worcester,  is  dead  too.  I  have 
been  looking  at  the  "  Fathers  in  God"  that  have  been  flocking  over 
the  way  this  morning  to  Mr.  Pelham,  who  is  just  come  to  his  new 
house.  This  is  absolutely  the  ministerial  street :  Carteret  has  a  house 
here  too ;  and  Lord  Bath  seems  to  have  lost  his  chance  by  quitting 
this  street.  Old  Marlborough  has  made  a  good  story  of  the  latter ; 
she  says,  that  when  he  found  he  could  not  get  the  privy  seal,  he 
begged  that  at  least  they  would  offer  it  to  him,  and  upon  his  honour 
he  would  not  accept  it,  but  would  plead  his  vow  of  never  taking  a 
place ;  in  which  she  says  they  humoured  him«  The  truth  is.  Lord 
Carteret  did  hint  an  offer  to  him,  upon  which  he  went  with  a  jiob 

*  There  was  do  ffreat  victory  this  year  till  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  which  took  plaice  in 
June ;  bat  the  Anstrians  obtained  many  advantages  during  the  spring  over  the  Bavarians 
and  the  flench,  and  obliged  the  latter  to  recross  the  Rhine. — D. 

^  Erangard  Melusina  Schulembergh,  the  mistress  of  George  I.  George  I.  created  her 
Duchess  of  Monster  and  Marchioness  of  Dungannon  in  Ireland  in  17IH;  and  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  Countess  of  Feveniham,  and  Baroness  of  Glastonbury,  m  England,  in  IT^?. 
All  these  honours  were  ibr  life  only.  .He  also  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  create  her  Prin^ 
cess  of  Eberstein  in  the  Roman  empire  in  1723. — D. 

^  Melusina  Schulembergh,  Countess  of  Walsingham,  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Kenda^ 
and  her  heiress. 

^  Hough  was  a  man  of  piety,  ability,  and  integrity,  and  had  distinguished  himself  early 
in  his  life  by  hts  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James  II.  against  Magdaka 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  the  president.  Pope,  with  much  justice,  speaka  of 
•*  Hough's  unsullied  mitre.**— D.  [He  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1690;  wad 
translated  to  Worcester  in  1717.] 
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episcopari  to  the  King — he  bounced,  and  sisiid,  "  Why  I  never  offered 
it  to  you  :*•  upon  which  he  recommended  my  Lord  CarHsle,  with  equal 
success. 

Just  before  the  King  went,  he  asked  my  Lord  Carteret,  "  Well,  when 
am  I  to  get  rid  of  those  fellows  in  the  Treasury  ?"  They  are  on  so 
k)w  a  foot,  that  somebody  said  Sandys  had  hired  a  stand  of  hackney- 
coachesy  to  look  like  a  levee. 

Lord  Conway  has  begged  me  to  send  you  a  commission,  which  you 
will  oblige  me  much  by  executing.  It  is  to  send  him  three  Pistoia 
barrels  for  guns :  two  of  them,  of  two  feet  and  a  half  in  the  barrel  in 
length  ;•  the  smallest  of  the  inclosed  buttons  to  be  the  size  of  the  bore, 
hole,  or  calibre,  of  the  two  guns.  The  third  barrel  to  be  three  feet 
and  an  inch  in  length ;  the  largest  of  these  buttons  to  be  the  bore  of 
it ;  these  feet  are  English  measure.  You  will  be  so  good  to  let  me 
know  the  price  of  them. 

There  has  happened  a  comical  circumstance  at  Leicester  House : 
one  of  the  Prince's  coachmen,  who  used  to  drive *the  Maids  of  Honour, 
was  so  sick  of  them,  that  he  has  left  his  son  three  hundred  pounds, 
upon  condition  that  he  never  marries  a  Maid  of  Honour  ! 

Our  journey  to  Houghton  is  fixed  to  Saturday  se'nnight ;  'tis  un- 
pleasant, but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  get  away  in  the  beginning  of 
August  Direct  your  letters  as  you  have  done  all  this  winter ;  your 
brother  will  take  care  to  send  them  to  me.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

May  19, 1743. 

I  AM  just  come  tired  from  a  family  dinner  at  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls ;'  but  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you  since  my  last,  and 
will  write  to  you,  though  my  head  aches  with  maiden  sisters'  healths, 
forms,  and  Devonshire  and  Norfolk.  With  yours  I  received  one  from 
Mr.  Chute,  for  which  I  thank  him  a  thousand  times,  and  will  answer 
as  soon  as  I  get  to  Houghton.  Monday  is  fixed  peremptorily,  though 
we  have  had  no  rain  this  month ;  but  we  travel  by  the  day  of  the  week, 
not  by  the  day  of  the  sky. 

We  are  in  more  confusion  than  we  care  to  own.  There  lately 
came  up  a  highland  regiment  from  Scotland,  to  be  sent  abroad.  One 
beard  of  nothing  but  their  cood  discipline  and  quiet  disposition.  When 
the  day  came  for  their  gomg  to  the  water  side,  an  hundred  and  nine 
of  them  mutinied,  and  marched  away  in  a  body.  They  did  not  care 
to  go  where  it  would  not  be  equivocal  for  what  King  they  fought. 

*  Wniiam  Fortescdfi,  master  of  the  roNs,  a  relation  of  Margaret  Lad^  Walpole.  [For- 
teacue  was  made  maaler  of  the  rolls  in  1741,  and  continued  so  until  his  death  in  1749. 
He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Pope,  and  assisted  the  poet  in  drawinjf  up  the 
humorous  report,  **  Stiradling  versus  Stiles.**  He  was  a  man  of  gfreat  humour,  talents, 
and  intefri^.]  • 
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Three  companies  of  dragoons  are  sent  after  them.  If  you  happen  to 
hear  of  any  rising  don't  be  surprised — I  shall  not,  I  assure  you.  Sir 
Robert  Monroe,  their  lieutenant-colonel,  before  their  leaving  Scotland, 
asked  some  of  the  ministry,  "  But  suppose  there  should  be  any  rebel- 
lion in  Scotland,  what  should  we  do  for  these  eight  hundred  men  T" 
It  was  answered,  "  Why,  there  would  be  eight  hundred  fewer  rebels 
there." 

**I7tor  permisso,  c&udeque  piloB  ut  equine 
Paulatim  cello ;  demo  unam,  demo  etiam  unum, 
Dmn— " 

My  dear  child,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  enter  so  seriously  into 
earnest  ideas  of  my  lord's  passing  into  Italy  I  Could  you  think  (how- 
ever he,  you,  or  I  mi^ht  wish  it)  that  there  could  be  any  probability  of 
it  1  Can  you  think  his  age  could  endure  it,  or  him  so  indifferent,  so 
totally  disministered,  as  to  leave  all  thoughts  of  what  he  has  been, 
and  ramble  like  a  boy,  after  pictures  and  statues  ?    Don't  expect  iL 

We  had  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Modena's  command  before  I  had 
your  letter.  I  am  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  duchess,  as  she  is  to  return 
to  France.  I  never  saw  any  body  wish  any  thing  more !  and  indeed, 
how  can  one  figure  any  particle  of  pleasure  happening  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Regent,*  and  a  favourite  daughter  too,  full  of  wit  and  joy,  buried 
in  a  dirty,  dull  Italian  duchy,  with  an  ugly,  formal  object  for  a  hus- 
band, und  two  uncouth  sister-princesses  for  eternal  companions?  I 
am  so  near  the  eve  of  going  into  Norfolk,  that  I  imagine  myself  some- 
thing in  her  situation,  and  married  to  some  Hammond  or  Hoste,^  who 
is  Duke  of  Wootton  or  Darsingham.  I  remember  in  the  fairy  tales 
where  a  yellow  dwarf  steals  a  princess,  and  shows  her  his  duchy,  of 
which  he  is  yery  proud :  among  the  blessings  of  grandeur,  of  which 
he  makes  her  mistress,  there  is  a  most  beautiful  ass  for  her  palfrey,  a 
blooming  meadow  of  nettles  and  thistles  to  walk  in,  and  a  fine  troubled 
ditch  to  slake  her  thirst,  after  either  of  the  above  mentioned  exercises. 

Adieu !  My  next  will  be  dated  from  some  of  the  doleful  castles  in 
the  principality  of  your  forlorn  friend,  the  duchy  of  Reepham. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

HoughtoD,  Jan.  4, 1743. 

I  WROTE  this  week  to  Mr.  Chute,  addressed  to  you ;  I  could  not 
afford  two  letters*  in  one  post  from  the  country,  and  in  the  dead  of 
summer.    I  have  received  one  from  you  of  May  21st,  since  I  came 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  who  had  ma^e  henelf  notorious  during  the  regency  of  her 
father,  by  her  intrigue  with  the  Duke  or  Richelieu.  She  consented  to  marry  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  in  order  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  her  lover,  who  was  confined  in  Uie  Basitille, 
for  conspiring  against  the  Regent.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  in  return,  followed  her  after- 
wards  secretly  to  Modena. — D. 

^  The  Hammonds  and  Hostes  are  two  Norfolk  families,  nearly  allied  to  tile  Walpoles. 
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down.  I  mu9t  tell  you  a  smart  dialogue  between  your  father  and  me 
the  morning  we  left  London:  he  came  to  wisn  my  lord  a  good 
joifrney :  I  found  him  in  the  parlour.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  may  ask 
you  how  my  son  does ;  1  think  you  hear  from  him  frequently :  I  never 
do."  I  replied,  "  Sir,  I  write  him  kind  answers ;  pray  do  you  do  so  ?" 
He  coloured,  and  said  with  a  half  mutter,  "Perhaps  I  have  lived  too 
long  for  him  1"  I  answered  shortly, "  Perhaps  you  have."  My  dear 
child,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  could  not  help  this.  When  one  loves 
any  body,  one  can't  help  being  warm  for  them  at  a  fair  opportunity. 
Dr.  Bland  and  Mr.  Legge  were  present — your  father  could  have 
stabbed  me.    I  told  your  brother  Gal,  who  was  glad. 

We  are  as  private  here  as  if  we  were  in  devotion :  there  is  nobody 
with  us  now  but  Lord  Edgecumbe  and  his  son.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  Mr.  Pelham  come  next  week,  and  I  hope  Lord  Lincoln  with  them. 
Poor  Lady  Sophia  is  at  the  gasp  of  her  hopes ;  all  is  concluded  for 
his  match  with  Miss  Pelham.  It  is  not  to  be  till  the  winter.  He  is  to 
have  all  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  can  give  or  settle ; 
unless  Lady  Catherine  should  produce  a  son,  or  the  duchess  should 
die,  and  the  duke  marry  again. 

Earl  Poulett*  is  dead,  and  makes  vacant  another  riband.  I  imagine 
Lord  Carteret  will  have  one ;  Lord  Bath  will  ask  it  I  think  they 
should  give  Prince  Charles**  one  of  the  two,  for  all  the  trouble  he  saves 
us.  The  papers  talk  of  nothing  but  a  suspension  of  arms :  it  seems 
toward,  for  at  least  we  hear  of  no  battle,  though  there  are  so  many 
armies  looking  at  one  another. 

Old  Sir  Charles  Waffer*=  is  dead  at  last,  and  has  left  the  fairest  cha- 
racter: I  can't  help  having  a  little  private  comfort,  to  think  that 
Goldsworthy — but  there  is  no  danger. 

Madox  of  St.  Asaph  has  wriggled  himself  into  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter. He  makes  haste ;  I  remember  him  only  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  Chichester.^  Durham  is  not  dead,  as  I  believe  I  told 
you  from  a  false  report. 

You  tell  me  of  dining  with  Madame  de  Modene,'  but  you  don't 
tell  me  of  being  charmed  with  her.  I  like  her  excessively — I  don't 
mean  her  person,  for  she  is  as  plump  as  the  late  Queen  ;  but  sure  her 
face  is  fine ;  her  eyes  vastly  fine  !  and  then  she  is  as  agreeable  as  one 
should  expect  the  Regent's  daughter  to  be. 

The  Princess  and  she  must  have  been  an  admirable  contrast ;  one 
has  all  the  good  breeding  of  a  French  court,  and  the  latter  all  the 
ease  of  it.    I  have  almost  a  mind  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  her.    She  was 

*  John,  first  £SarI  of  Poalett,  knight  of  the  garter.  He  died,  aged  upwards  of  eighty, 
on  the  38th  May  1743.^D. 

^  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  g^eneral  against  the  French. — D. 

'  This  distinguished  admiral  died  on  the  24th  of  May,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year ;  at 
which  time  he  was  member  for  West  Looe.  A  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. — E. 

^  Dr.  Waddington. 

*  It  was  not  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  hut  the  Duke's  second  sister,  who  went  to 
Florence. 
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SO  excessively  civil  to  me.  You  don't  tell  me  if  the  Pucci  goes  into 
France  with  her.  « 

I  like  the  Genoese  selling  Corsica !  I  think  we  should  follow  their 
example  and  sell  France ;  we  have  about  as  good  a  title,  and  very 
near  as  much  possession.  At  how  much  may  they  value  Corsica  ? 
at  the  rate  of  islands  it  can't  go  for  much.  Charles  the  Second  sold 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Louis  XIV.  for  300,000i  a-year,  and 
that  was  reckoned  extravagantly  dear.  Lord  Bolingbroke  took  a 
single  hundred  thousand  for  them,  when  they  were  in  much  better 
repair. 

We  hear  to-day  that  the  King  goes  to  the  army  on  the  15th  N.  S. 
that  is,  to-day ;  but  I  don't  tell  it  you  for  certain.  There  has  been 
much  said  against  his  commanding  it,  as  it  is  only  an  arm^  of  succour, 
and  not  acting  as  principal  in  the  cause.  In  my  opinion,  his  com- 
manding will  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  probability  of  its  acting 
at  all.     Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Hoagfhtoii,  June  10, 1743. 

You  must  not  expect  me  to  write  you  a  very  composed,  careless 
letter ;  my  spirits  are  all  in  agitation !  I  am  at  the  eve  of  a  post  that 
may  bring  me  the  most  dreadful  news!  we  expect  to-morrow  the 
news  of  a  decisive  battle.  Oh !  if  you  have  any  friend  there,  think 
what  apprehensions  I**  must  have  of  such  a  post!  By  yesterday's 
letters,  our  army  was  within  eight  miles  of  tne  French,  who  have 
had  repeated  orders  to  attack  them.  Lord  Stair  and  Marshal  Noailles 
both  think  themselves  superior,  and  have  pressed  for  leave  to  fight 
The  latter  call  themselves  fourscore  thousand;  ours  sixty.  Mr. 
Pelham  and  Lord  Lincoln  come  to  Houghton  to-morrow,  so  we  are 
sure  of  hearing  as  soon  as  possible,  if  any  thing  has  happened.  By 
this  time  the  mng  must  be  with  them.  My  fears  for  one  or  two 
friends  have  spoiled  me  for  any  English  hopes — I  cannot  dwindle 
awa^  the  French  army — every  man  in  it  appears  to  my  imagination 
as  big  as  the  sons  of  Anak !  I  am  conjuring  up  the  ghosts  of  all  who 
have  perished  by  French  ambition,  and  am  dealing  out  commissions 
to  these  spectres, 

** ^To  flit  he&Tj  on  their  bouIb  to-morrow  !** 

Alas !  perhaps  that  glorious  to-morrow  was  a  dismal  yesterday ! 
at  least,  perhaps  it  was  to  me !  The  genius  of  England  might  be  a 
mere  mercenary  man  of  the  world,  and  employed  all  his  attention  to 

*  Mr.  Conway,  the  moit  intimate  friend  of  Hwace  WalpcJe,  was  now  senrin^  in  Lod 
lir'a  army. — I). 
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turn  aside  cannon-balls  from  my  Lord  Stair,  to  give  new  edge  to  his 
new  Marlborough's  sword :  was  plotting  glory  for  my  Lord  Carteret, 
or  was  thinking  of  furnishing  his  own  apartment  in  Westminster 
Hall  with  a  new  set  of  trophies — who  would  then  take  care  of  Mr. 
Conway  7  You,  who  are  a  minister,  will  see  all  this  in  still  another 
light,  will  fear  our  defeat,  and  will  foresee  the  train  of  consequences. 
— Why,  ihey  may  be  wondrous  ugly ;  but  till  I  know  what  I  have 
to  think  about  my  own  friends,  I  cannot  be  wise  in  my  generation. 

I  shall  now  only  answer  your  letter ;  for  till  I  have  read  to-morrow!8 
post,  I  have  no  thoughts  but  of  a  battle. 

I  am  angry  at  your  thinking  that  I  can  dislike  to  receive  two  or 
three  of  your  letters  at  once.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child,  and 
imagine,  that  though  I  may  like  one  plum-tart,  two  may  make  me 
sick  ?  I  now  get  them  regularly ;  so  I  do  but  receive  them,  I  am 
easy. 

You  are  mistaken  about  the  gallery ;  so  far  from  unfurnishing  any 
part  of  the  house,  there  are  several  pictures  undisposed  of,  besides 
numbers  at  Lord  Walpole's,  at  the  Exchequer,  at  Chelsea,  and  at 
New  Park.  Lord  Walpole  has  taken  a  dozen  to  Stanno,  a  small 
house,  about  four  miles  from  hence,  where  he  lives  with  my  Lady 
Walpole's  vicegerent.*  You  may  imagine  that  her  deputies  are  no 
fitter  than  she  is  to  come  where  there  is  a  modest,  unmarried  girl.^ 

I  will  write  to  London  for  the  Life  of  Theodore,  though  you  may 
depend  upon  its  being  a  Grub  Street  piece,  without  one  true  fact. 
Don't  let  it  prevent  your  undertaking  his  Memoirs.  Vet  I  should 
imagine  Mrs.  Heywood*  or  Mrs.  Behn*  were  fitter  to  write  his 
history. 

How  slight  you  talk  of  Prince  Charles's  victory  at  Brunau !  We 
thought  it  of  vast  consequence ;  so  it  was.  He  took  three  posts  after- 
wards, and  has  since  beaten  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  killed  two 
thousand  men.  Prince  Charles  civilly  returned  him  his  baggage. 
The  French  in  Bavaria  are  quite  dispirited — poor  wretches !  how 
one  hates  to  wish  so  ill  as  one  does  to  fourscore  thousand  men  ! 

There  is  yet  no  news  of  the  Pembroke.  The  Dominichin  has  a  post 
of  honour  reserved  in  the  gallery.  My  Lord  says,  as  to  that  Dalton's 
Raphael,  he  can  say  nothing  without  some  particular  description  of 
the  picture  and  the  size,  and  some  hint  at  the  price,  which  you  have 
promised  to  get     I  leave  the  residue  of  my  paper  for  to-morrow :  I 

*  MiM  Nona ;  ihe  was  a  Jewen,  and  had  been  a  singer. 
^  Lady  Maria  Walpole. 

*  Eliza  Heywood,  a  yoluminous  writer  of  indifferent  novels ;  of  which  the  best  known 
is  one  called  **  Betsy  Thouffhtless.*'  She  was  also  authoress  of  a  work  entitled  **  The 
Female  Spectator.**    Mrs.  Hejrwood  was  bom  in  1693,  and  died  in  1756. — D. 

^  Mrs.  Afi-a  Behn,  a  woman  whose  character  and  writings  were  equally  incorrect  Of 
her  plays,  which  were  seventeen  in  number,  Pope  says, 

**  The  sta^re  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread. 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed.** 

Her  novels  and  other  productions  were  also  marked  with  similar  characteristics.    She 
died  m  1689^D. 
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tremble,  lest  I  should  be  forced  to  finish  it  abrapfly !  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  I  left  a  particular  commission  with  my  brother  Ned,  who  is 
at  Chelsea,  to  get  some  tea-seed  from  the  physic-garden ;  and  he  pro- 
mised me  to  go  to  Lord  Islay,  to  know  what  cobolt  and  zingho*  are, 
and  where  they  are  to  be  got. 

Saturday  mnrwmg. 

The  post  is  come :  no  battle !  Just  as  they  were  marching  against 
the  French,  they  received  orders  from  Hanover  not  to  engage,  for  the 
Queen's  generals  thought  they  were  inferior,  and  were  positive  against 
fighting.  Lord  Stair,  with  only  the  English,  proceeded,  and  drew  oat 
in  order ;  but  though  the  French  were  then  bo  vastly  superior,  they 
did  not  attack  him.  The  King  is  now  at  the  army,  and,  they  say, 
will  endeavour  to  make  the  Austrians  fight  It  will  make  great  con- 
fusion here  if  they  do  not  The  French  are  evacuating  Bavaria  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  seem  to  intend  to  join  all  their  force  together. 
I  shall  still  dread  all  the  events  of  this  campaign.    Adieu  1 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MAIVN. 

Houghton,  June  20, 1743L 

I  HAVE  painted  the  Raphael  to  my  lord  almost  as  fine  as  Raphael 
himself  could  ;  but  he  will  not  think  of  it :  he  will  not  give  a  thousand 
guineas  for  what  he  never  saw.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  him.  For 
the  other  hands,  he  has  already  fine  ones  of  every  one  of  them.  There 
are  yet  no  news  of  the  Pembroke :  we  grow  impatient 

I  have  made  a  short  tour  to  Euston  this  week  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  came  over  from  thence  with  Lord  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Pclham.  Lord  Lovel  and  Mr.  Coke  carried  me  and  brought  me  back. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  admired  seats  in  England — in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause Kent  has  a  most  absolute  disposition  of  it.  Kent  is  now  so 
fashionable,  that,  like  Addison's  Liberty,  he 

**  Can  make  bleak  rocks  and  barren  mountains  smile.** 

I  believe  the  duke  wishes  he  could  make  them  green  too.  The  house 
is  large  and  had ;  it  was  built  by  Lord  Arlington,  and  stands,  as  all 
old  houses  do  for  convenience  of  water  and  shelter,  in  a  hole;  so  it 
neither  sees,  nor  is  seen :  he  has  no  monev  to  build  another.  The  park 
is  fine,  the  old  woods  excessively  so:  they  are  much  grander  than 
Mr.  Kent's  passion,  clumps — that  is,  sticking  a  dozen  trees  here  and 
there,  till  a  lawn  looks  like  the  ten  of  spades.  Clumps  have  their 
beauty;  but  in  a  great  extent  of  country,  how  trifling  to  scatter  ar- 
bours, where  you  should  spread  forests!  He  ii  so  unhappy  in  his  heir 

*  Cobalt  and  Zinc,  two  metallic  substances ;  the  former  composed  ot  silver,  4X}ppQCi  uid 
arsenic,  the  latter  of  tin  and  iron. — D. 
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apparent/  that  he  checks  his  hand  in  almost  every  thing  he  under- 
takes. Last  week  he  heard  a  new  exploit  of  his  barbarity.  A  tenant 
of  Lord  Euston,  in  Northamptonshire,  brought  him  his  rent:  the  Lord 
said  it  wanted  three  and  sixpence :  the  tenant  begged  he  would  exa- 
mine the  account,  that  it  would  prove  exact — however,  to  content  him, 
he  would  willingly  pay  him  the  three  and  sixpence.  Lord  E.  flew  into 
a  rage,  and  vowed  he  would  write  to  the  Duke  to  have  him  turned 
out  of  a  little  place  he  has  in  the  post-office  of  thirty  pounds  a-year. 
The  poor  man,  who  has  six  children,  and  knew  nothing  of  my  lord's 
being  upon  no  terms  of  power  with  his  father,  went  home  and  shot 
himself! 

I  know  no  syllable  of  news,  but  that  my  Lady  Carteret  is  dead  at 
Hanover,  and  Lord  Wilmington  dying.  So  there  will  be  to  let  a  first 
minister's  ladyship  and  a  first  lordship  of  the  Treasury.  We  have 
nothing  from  the  army,  though  the  King  has  now  been  there  some 
time.     As  new  a  thing  as  it  is,  we  don't  talk  much  of  it. 

Adieu !  the  family  are  gone  a  fishing :  I  thought  I  stayed  at  home 
to  write  to  you,  but  I  have  so  little  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  yon  will 
think  so. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Friday  noon,  July  29, 1743. 

I  don't  know  what  I  write — I  am  all  a  hurry  of  thoughts — a 
battle — a  victory  1  I  dare  not  yet  be  glad — I  know  no  particulars  of 
my  friends.  This  instant  nxy  lord  has  had  a  messenger  from  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  has  sent  him  a  copy  of  Lord  Carteret's  letter  from 
the  field  of  battle.  The  King  was  in  all  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  safe 
— the  Duke  is  wounded  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  but  slightly;  Due 
d'Aremberg  in  the  breast;  General  Clayton  and  Colonel  Piers  are 
the  only  officers  of  note  said  to  be  killed— here  is  all  my  trust !  The 
French  passed  the  Mayne  that  morning  with  twenty-five  thousand 

*  George,  Earl  of  Euston,  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  the  mott  odious  character.  He  has  been  ahread^  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  these  letters,  apon  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  iU-nted  Lady  Dorothy  Boyle, 
who  died  ftom  his  ill-treatment  of  her.  Upon  a  pictare  of  Lady  Dorothy  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  at  Chiswick,  is  the  following  toaching  inscription,  written  by  her  mother, 
which  commemorates  her  virtues  and  her  nte : — 

*•  La^  Dorothy  Boyle, 
Bom  May  the  14th,  1724. 

She  was  the  comfort  and  joy  of  her  parents,  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her  angelick 
temper,  and  the  admiration  of  aU  who  saw  her  beauty. 
She  was  marry'd  October  the  10th,  1741,  and  delivered  (by  death)  from  misery, 

May  the  3nd,  1749. 

This  pictare  was  drawn  seven  weeks  afler  her  death  (from  memory)  by  her  most  afiec- 
tionate  mother, 

Dorothy  Burlington.** — D. 
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■ 

men,  and  are  driven  back.  We  have  lost  two  thousand,  and  they  four 
— several  of  their  general  officers,  and  of  the  M aison  du  Roi,  are 
taken  prisoners:  the  battle  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  four. 
The  Hanoverians  behaved  admirably.  The  Imperialists*  were  the 
aggressors;  in  short,  in  all  public  views,  it  is  all  that  could  be  wished 
— the  King  in  the  action,  and  his  son  wounded — the  Hanoverians 
behaving  well — the  French  beaten:  what  obloquy  will  not  all  this 
wipe  off"?  Triumph,  and  write  it  to  Rome !  I  don't  know  what  our 
numbers  were;  I  believe  about  thirty  thousand,  for  there  were  twelve 
thousand  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  who  had  not  joined  them.  O ! 
in  my  hurry,  I  had  forgot  the  place — you  must  talk  of  the  battle  of 
Dettingen ! 

After  dinner.  My  child,  I  am  calling  together  all  my  thoughts,  and 
rejoice  in  this  victory  as  much  as  I  dare ;  for  in  the  raptures  of  con- 
quest, how  dare  I  think  that  my  Lord  Carteret,  or  the  rest  of  those 
who  have  written,  thought  just  of  whom  I  thought?  The  post  cofnes 
in  to-morrow  morning,  but  it  is  not  sure  that  we  shall  learn  any  par- 
ticular certainties  so  soon  as  that  Well !  how  happy  it  is  that  the 
King  has  had  such  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself!^  what  a 
figure  he  will  make !  They  talked  of  its  being  below  his  dignity  to 
command  an  auxiliary  army :  my  lord  says  it  will  not  be  thought 
below  his  dignity  to  have  sought  danger.  These  were  the  flower  of 
the  French  troops :  I  flatter  myself  they  will  tempt  no  more  battles. 
Another  such,  and  we  might  march  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other.  So  we  are  in  a  French  war,  at  least  well  begun  1  My  lord 
has  been  drinking  the  healths  of  Lord  Stair  and  Lord  Carteret:  he 
says, "  since  it  was  well  done,  he  does  not  care  by  whom  it  was  done." 
He  thinks  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  world :  he  thought  from  the 
first,  that  France  never  missed  such  an  opportunity  as  when  they  un- 
dertook the  German  war,  instead  of  joining  with  Spain  against  us.  If 
I  hear  any  more  to-morrow  before  the  post  goes  out,  1  will  let  you 
know.  Tell  me  if  this  is  the  first  you  hear  of  the  victory  :  I  would 
.  fain  be  the  first  to  give  you  so  much  pleasure. 

Saturday  monun^ . 

Well,  my  dear  child,  all  is  safe !  I  have  not  so  much  as  an  ac- 
quaintance hurt.  The  more  we  hear  the  greater  it  turns  out.  Lord 
Cholmondeley  writes  my  lord  from  London  that  we  gained  the  victory 
with  only  fifteen  regiments,  not  eleven  thousand  men,  and  so  not  half 
in  number  to  the  French.  I  fancy  their  soldiery  behaved  ilK  by  the 
gallantry  of  their  officers ;  for  Ranby,  the  King's  private  surgeon, 

*  The  Bavarians. 

^  Frederick  the  Great,  in  his  **  Histoire  de  mon  Temps,"  ^ves  the  following  accoont 
of  George  the  Second  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  **The  King  was  on  horseback,  and  rode 
forward  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  :  his  horse,  frightened  at  the  cannonading,  ran  away 
with  his  Majesty,  and  nearly  carried  him  into  the  midst  of  the  French  lines :  fortonatady, 
one  of  his  attendants  saoceeded  in  stopping  him.  George  then  abandoned  his  horse,  and 
fought  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his  Hanoverian  battalions.  With  his  sword  drawn,  and  his 
body  placed  in  the  attitude  of  a  fencing-master,  who  is  about  to  make  a  lunge  in  carte, 
he  continued  to  expose  himself  without  flinching,  to  the  enemy's  fire.'* — ^D. 
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writes  that  he  alone  has  150  officers  of  distinction  desperately 
wounded  under  his  care.  Marquis  Fenelon's  son  is  among  the  pri- 
soners, and  says  Marshal  Noailles  is  dangerously  wounded ;  so  is  Due 
d*Aremberg.  Honeywood's  regiment  sustained  the  attack,  and  are 
almost  all  killed :  his  natural  son  hus  five  wounds,  and  cannot  live. 
The  horse  were  pursuing  when  the  letters  came  away,  so  there  is  no 
.certain  account  of  the  slaughter.  Lord  Albemarle  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him.  In  short,  the  victory  is  complete.  There  is  no  describing 
what  one  hears  of  the  spirits  and  bravery  of  our  men.  One  of  them 
dressed  himself  up  in  the  belts  of  three  officers,  and  swore  he  would 
wear  them  as  long  as  he  lived.  Another  ran  up  to  Lord  Carteret, 
who  was  in  a  coach  near  the  action  the  whole  time,  and  said, ''  Here, 
ray  lord,  do  hold  this  watch  for  me;  I  have  just  killed  a  French 
officer  and  taken  it,  and  1  will  go  take  another.*' 

Adieu !  my  dear  Sir :  may  the  rest  of  the  war  be  as  glorious  as  the 
beginning! 

TO  MR.  CHUTE. 

My  dear  Sir,  I  wish  you  joy,  and  you  wish  me  joy,  and  Mr. 
Whithed,  and  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mrs.  Bosville,  &c.  Don't  get  drunk 
and  get  the  gout  I  expect  to  be  drunk  with  hogsheads  of  the  Mayne- 
water,  and  with  odes  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke,  and  Te  Deums. 
Patapan  begs  you  will  get  him  a  dispensation  from  Rome  to  go  and 
hear  the  thanksgiving  at  St  Paul's.  We  are  all  mad — drums,  trum- 
pets, bumpers,  bonfires!  The  mob  are  wild,  and  cry,  <*Long  five 
King  George  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Lord  Stair  and  Lord 
Carteret,  and  General  Clayton  that's  dead !"     My  Lord  Lovel  says, 

**  Thanks  to  the  gods  that  John^  has  done  his  duty  !** 

Adieu  !  my  dear  Dukes  of  Marlborough  !     I  am  ever  your 

JoHir  Duke  of  Marlborough. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Juij  4, 1743. 

I  HEAR  no  particular  news  here,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  send  you  the 
common  news ;  for  as  I  must  have  it  first  from  London,  you  will  have 
it  from  thence  sooner  in  the  papers  than  in  my  letters.  There  have 
been  great  rejoicings  for  the  victory ;  which  I  am  convinced  is  very 
considerable  by  the  pains  the  Jacobites  take  to  persuade  it  is  not.  My 
Lord  Carteret's  Hanoverian  articles  have  much  offended ;  his  express 
has  been  burlesqued  a  thousand  ways.  By  all  the  letters  that  arrive, 
the  loss  of  the  French  turns  out  more  considerable  than  by  the  first 
accounts :  they  have  dressed  up  the  battle  into  a  victory  for  ihem- 

•  John  BqU^D. 
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selves — I  hope  they  will  always  have  such  I  By  their  nat  having 
declared  war  with  us,  one  should  think  they  intended  a  peace.  It  is 
allowed  that  our  fine  horse  did  us  no  honour :  the  victory  was  gained 
by  the  foot  Two  of  their  princes  of  the  blood,  the  Prince  de  Dombes, 
and  the  Count  d'Eu*  his  brother,  were  wounded,  and  several  of  their 
first  nobility.  Our  prisoners  turn  out  but  seventy-two  officers,  be- 
besides  the  private  men  ;  and  by  the  printed  catalogue,  I  don't  think 
many  of  great  family.  Marshal  Noailles's  mortal  wound  is  quite 
vanished,  and  Due  d'Aremberg's  shrunk  to  a  very  slight  one.  The 
King's  glory  remains  in  its  first  bloom. 

I^rd  Wilmington  is  dead.  I  believe  the  civil  battle  for  his  post 
will  be  tough.  Now  we  shall  see  what  service  Lord  Carteret's  Hano- 
verians will  do  him.  You  don't  think  the  crisis  unlucky  for  him,  do 
you  ?  If  you  wanted  a  treasury,  should  you  choose  to  have  been  in 
Arlington  Street,**  or  driving  by  the  battle  of  Dettingen  ?  You  may 
imagine  our  Court  wishes  for  Mr.  Pelham.  I  don't  know  any  one 
who  wishes  for  Lord  Bath  but  himself — I  believe  that  is  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial wish. 

I  have  got  the  Life  of  King  Theodore,  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
convey  it — I  will  inquire  for  some  way. 

We  arc  quite  alone.  You  never  saw  any  thing  so  unlike  as  being 
here  five  months  out  of  place,  to  the  congresses  of  a  fortnight  in  place ; 
but  you  know  the  "  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum"  can  amuse 
himself  without  the  **  Civium  ardor !"  As  I  have  not  so  much  dignity 
of  character  to  fill  up  my  time,  I  c^ould  like  a  little  more  company. 
With  all  this  leisure,  you  may  imagine  that  I  might  as  well  be  writing 
an  ode  or  so  upon  the  victory ;  but  as  I  cannot  build  upon  the  Lau- 
reat'js  place  till  I  know  whether  Lord  Carteret  or  Mr.  Pelham  will 
carry  the  Treasury,  I  have  bounded  my  compliments  to  a  slender 
collection  of  quotations  against  I  should  have  any  occasion  for  them. 
Here  are  some  fine  lines  from  Lord  Halifax's^  poem  on  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne — 

**  The  King  leads  on,  the  Kinff  does  all  inflaine, 
The  King !— «nd  carries  miTlions  in  the  name.** 

Then  follows  a  simile  about  a  deluge,  which  you  may  imagine ; 
but  the  next  lines  are  very  good : 

**  So  on  the  (be  the  firm  battalions  prest, 
And  he,  like  Uie  tenth  wave,  drove  on  the  rest 
Fierce,  gallant,  young,  he  shot  through  every  place. 
Urging  their  flight,  and  hurrying  on  the  chase. 
He  hung  upon  uieir  rear,  or  UghtenM  in  their  fiu».** 


*  The  two  sons  of  the  Doke  du  Maine,  a  natural  son,  but  legitimated,  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  by  Madame  de  Montespan. — E. 
^  Where  Mr.  Pelham  lived. 
«  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Haliftx,  the  *"  Bnfo**  of  Pope :~ 

**  Proud  as  Apollo,  on  his  forked  hill 
Sate  full'blown  Bufo,  puff  *d  by  every  quill ; 
Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song.** — E. 
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The  next  are  a  magnificent  compliment,  and,  as  far  as  verse  goesi, 
to  be  sure  very  applicable. 

-**  Stop,  stop !  brave  Prince,  allay  that  generous  flame; 
Enough  is  given  to  England  and  to  Faroe. 
Remember,  Sir,  yov  in  the  centre  stand ; 
Europe's  divided  interests  you  command, 
All  their  designs  uniting  in  your  hand. 
Down  from  your  throne  descends  the  golden  chain 
VtThich  does  the  fabric  of  our  world  sustain. 
That  once  dissolved  by  any  fatal  stroke, 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  b  broke.** 

Adieu !  my  dear  Sir;  pray  for  peace ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  July  U,  174^ 

The  Pembroke  is  arrived  i  Your  brother  slipped  a  slice  of  paper 
into  a  letter  which  he  sent  me  from  you  the  othier  day,  with  those 
pleasant  words,  "  The  Pembroke  is  arrived."  I  am  going  to  receive 
it.  I  shall  be  in  town  the  end  of  this  week,  only  stay  there  about  ten 
days,  and  wait  on  the  Dominichin  hither.  Now  1  tremble!  If  it 
should  not  stand  the  trial  among  the  number  of  capital  pictures  here  1 
But  it  must ;  it  will. 

O,  sweet  lady  !*  What  shall  I  do  about  her  letter?  I  must  answer 
it — and  where  to  find  a  penful  of  Italian  in  the  world,  I  know  not. 
Well,  she  must  take  what  she  can  get :  gold  and  silver  I  have  not, 
but  what  I  have  I  give  unto  her.  Do  you  say  a  vast  deal  of  my  con* 
cem  for  her  illness,  and  that  I  could  not  find  decompounds  and  super- 
latives enough  to  express  myself.  You  never  tell  me  a  syllable  from 
my  sovereign  lady  the  princess :  has  she  forgot  me  ?  What  is  become 
of  Prince  Beauvau  ?*  is  he  warring  against  us  1  Shall  I  write  to  Mr. 
Conway  to  be  very  civil  to  him  for  my  sake,  if  he  is  taken  prisoner  ? 
We  expect  another  battle  every  day.  broglio  has  joined  Noailles,  and 
Prince  Charles  is  on  the  Neckar.  Noailles  says,  "  Qu'il  a  fait  une 
folic,  mais  qu'il  est  pret  a  la  reparer."  There  is  great  blame  thrown 
on  Baron  Ilton,  the  Hanoverian  General  for  having  hindered  the 
Guards  from  engaging.  If  they  had,  and  the  horse,  who  behaved 
wretchedly,'  had  done  their  duty,  it  is  agreed  that  there  would  be  no 
second  engagement.  The  poor  Duke  is  in  a  much  worse  way  than 
was  at  first  apprehended  :  his  wound  proves  a  bad  one ;  he  is  gross, 
and  has  had  a  shivering  fit,  which  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a  mortifi- 
cation. There  has  been  much  thought  of  making  knights-banneret, 
but  I  believe  the  scheme  is  laid  aside  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are 
never  made  but  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  now  it  was  not  thought  on 
till  some  days  after ;  and  besides,  the  King  intended  to  make  some 
who  were  not  actually  in  the  battle. 

Adieu  !    Possibly  I  may  hear  something  in  town  worth  telling  you. 

*  Madame  Grifoni.  ^  Son  of  Prince  Craon. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  July  19. 

Hbre  am  I  come  a-Dominichining !  and  the  first  thing  I  hear  is, 
that  the  Pembroke  must  perform  quarantine  fourteen  days  for  coming 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  week  airing.  It  is  forty  days,  if  they 
bring  the  plague  from  Sicily.  I  will  bear  this  misfortune  as  he- 
roically as  I  can ;  and  consiaering  I  have  London  to  bear  it  in,  may 
possibly  support  it  well  enough. 

The  private  letters  from  the  army  all  talk  of  the  King's  going 
to  Hanover,  2nd  of  August,  N.  S.  If  he  should  not,  one  shall  be  no 
longer  in  pain  for  him  ;  for  the  French  have  repassed  the  Rhine,  and 
think  only  of  preparing  against  Prince  Charles,  who  is  marching 
sixty-two  thousand  men,  full  of  conquest  and  revenge,  to  regain  his 
own  country.  'I  most  cordially  wish  him  success,  and  that  his  bravery 
may  recover  what  his  abject  brother  gave  up  so  tamely,  and  which 
he  takes  as  little  personal  pains  to  regain.  It  is  not  at  all  determined 
whether  we  are  to  carry  the  war  into  France.  It  is  ridiculous 
enough  i  we  have  the  name  of  war  with  Spain,  without  the  thing ; 
and  war  with  France,  without  the  name ! 

The  maiden  heroes  of  the  Guards  are  in  -great  wrath  with  General 
Ilton,  who  kept  them  out  of  harm's  way.  They  call  him  "  the  Con- 
fectioner," because  he  says  he  preserved  them. 

The  week  before  I  left  Houghton  my  father  had  a  most  dreadful 
accident :  it  had  near  been  fatal ;  but  he  escaped  miraculously.  He 
dined  abroad,  and  went  up  to  sleep.  As  he  was  coming  down  again, 
not  quite  awakened,  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  company  through 
a  glass-door  which  he  had  not  observed:  his  foot  slipped,  and  he, 
who  is  now  entirely  unwieldy  and  helpless,  fell  at  once  down  the  stairs 
against  the  door,  which,  had  it  not  been  there,  he  had  dashed  himself 
to  pieces,  in  a  stone  hall.  He  cut  his  forehead  two  inches  long  to  the 
pericranium,  and  another  gash  upon  his  temple;  but,  most  luckily, 
did  himself  no  other  hurt,  and  was  quite  well  again  before  I  came 
away. 

I  find  Lord  Stafford'  married  to  Miss  Cantillon ;  they  are  to  live 
half  the  year  in  London,  half  in  Paris.  Lord  Lincoln  is  soon  to 
marry  his  cousin  Miss  Pelham:  it  will  be  great  joy  to  the  whole 
house  of  Newcastle. 

There  is  no  determination  yet  come  about  the  Treasury.  Most 
people  wish  for  Mr.  Pelham ;  few  for  Lord  Carteret ;  none  for  Lord 
Bath.  My  Lady  Townshend  said  an  admirable  thing  the  other  day 
to  this  last :  he  was  complaining  much  of  a  pain  in  his  side — ^*  Oh  !** 
said  she,  «<  that  can't  be ;  you  have  no  5/de." 

I  have  a  new  cabinet  for  my  enamels  and  miniatures  just  come 
home,  which  I  am  sure  you  would  like :  it  is  of  rosewood ;  the  doors 

•  WiIliam.Matthia8,  third  Earl  of  Stafford.    He  died  in  1751  without  iaiae.— E. 
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inlaid  with  carvings  in  ivory.*  I  wish  you  could  see  it !  Are  you  to 
be  forever  ministerial  sansreldche?  Are  you  never  to  have  leave  to 
come  and  "settle  your  private  affairs,"  as  the  newspapers  call  it? 

A  thousand  loves  to  the  Chutes.  Does  my  sovereign  lady  yet  re- 
member me,  or  has  she  lost  with  her  eyes  all  thought  of  me  ?   Adieu ! 

P.S.  Princess  Louisa  goes  soon  to  her  young  Denmark:  and 
Princess  Emily,  it  is  now  said,  will  have  the  man  of  Lubeck.  If  he 
had  missed  the  crown  of  Sweden,  he  was  to  have  taken  Princess 
Caroline,  because,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  was  not  a  competent 
match  for  the  now-first  daughter  of  England.  He  is  extremely 
handsome ;  it  is  fifteen  years  since  Princess  Emily  was  so. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

» 

Arlington  Stxeet,  July  31, 1743. 

If  I  went  by  my  last  week's  reason  for  not  writing  to  you,  I  should 
miss  this  post  too,  for  I  have  no  more  to  tell  you  than  I  had  then ;  but 
at  that  rate,  there  would  be  great  vacuums  in  our  correspondence.  I 
am  still  here,  waiting  for  the  Dominichin  and  the  rest  of  the  things. 
I  have  incredible  trouble  about  them,  for  they  arrived  just  as  u\e 
quarantine  was  established.  Then  they  found  out  that  the  Pembroke 
had  left  the  fleet  so  long  before  the  inrection  in  Sicily  began,  and  had 
not  touched  at  any  port  there,  that  the  admiralty  absolved  it.  Then 
the  things  were  brought  up;  then  they  were  sent  back  to  be 
aired  ;  and  still  I  am  not  to  have  them  iti  a  week.  I  tremble  for  th6 
pictures ;  for  they  are  to  be  aired  at  the  rough  discretion  of  a  master 
of  a  hoy,  for  nobody  I  could  send  would  be  suffered  to  go  aboard. 
The  city  is  outrageous;  for  you  know,  to  merchants  there  is  no  plague 
so  dreadful  as  a  stoppage  of  their  trade.  The  regency  are  so  tempo- 
rizing and  timid,  especially  in  this  inter-ministerium,  that  I  am  in 
great  apprehensions  of  our  having  the  plague :  an  island,  so  many 
ports,  no  power  absolute  or  active  enough  to  establish  the  necessary 
precautions,  and  all  are  necessary !  And  now  it  is  on  the  continent 
too !  While  confined  to  Sicily  there  were  hopes :  but  I  scarce  con- 
ceive that  it  will  stop  in  two  or  three  villages  in  Calabria.  My  dear 
child.  Heaven  preserve  you  from  it !  I  am  in  the  utmost  pain  on  its 
bein^  so  near  you.  What  will  you  do !  whither  will  you  go,  if  it 
reaches  Tuscany?  Never  think  of  staying  in  Florence :  shall  I  get 
you  permission  to  retire  out  of  that  State,  in  case  of  danger  ?  but  sure 
you  would  not  hesitate  on  such  a  crisis! 

We  have  no  news  from  the  army :  the  minister  there  communicates 
nothing  to  those  here.  No  answer  comes  about  the  Treasury.  All 
is  suspense :  and  clouds  of  breaches  ready  to  burst.  How  strange  is 
all  this  jumble  I    France  with  an  unsettled  ministry ;  England  with 

*  It  is  now  in  the  Tribone  al  Strawberry  IfilL-— D. 
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an  unsettled  one;  a  victory  just  gained  over  them»  yet  no  war  ensuing* 
or  declared  from  either  side ;  our  minister  stiR  at  Paris,  as  if  to  settfe 
an  amicable  intelligence  of  the  losses  on  both  sides !  I  think  there 
was  only  wanting  for  Mr*  Thompson  to  notify  to  them  in  forai  our 
victory  over  them,,  and  for  Bussy*  to  have  civil  letters  of  congratula- 
tion— 'tis  so  well-bred  an  age  ! 

I  must  tell  you  a  bon-mot  of  Winnington.  I  was  at  dinner  with  him 
and  Lord  Lincoln  and  Lord  Stafford  last  week,  and  it  happened  to  be 
a  maigre  day  of  which  Stafford  was  talking^  though,  you  may  be- 
lieve, without  any  scruples ;  "  Why,"  said  Winningtonr  "  what  a 
religion  is  yours!  they  let  you  eat  nothing,  and  yet  make  you  swallow 
every  thing !" 

My  dear  child,  you  will  think  when  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  new 
commission,  that  1  ou^ht  to  remember  those  you  give  me.  Indeed  I 
have  not  forgot  one,  though  I  know  not  how  to  execute  them.-  The 
Life  of  King  Theodore  is  too  big  to  send  but  by  a  messenger ;  by  the 
first  that  goes  you  shall  have  it.  For  cobolt  and  zingho,  your  brother 
and  I  have  made  all  inquiries,  but  almost  in  vain,  except  that  one  per- 
son has  told  him  that  there  is  some  such  thing  in  Lancashire ;  I  have 
written  thither  to  inquire.  For  the  tea-trees,  it  is  my  brother's  fault, 
whom  I  desired,  as  he  id  at  Chelsea,  to  get  some  from  the  Physic- 

farden  i  he  forgot  it ;  but  now  I  am  in  town  myself,  if  possible,  you  shall 
ave  some  seed.  After  this,  I  still  know  not  how  to  give  you  a  com- 
mission, for  your  over-execute ;  but  on  conditions  uninmngeable,  I  will 
give  you  one.  I  have  begun  to  collect  drawings :  now,  if  you-  will  at 
any  time  buy  me  any  that  you  meet  with  at  reasonable  rates,  for  I  ^ill 
not  give  great  prices,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.  I  would  not 
have  above  one,. to  be  sure,  of  any  of  the  Florentine  school,  nor  above 
one  of  any  master  after  the  immediate  scholars  of  Carlo  Maratti. 
For  the  Bolognese  school,  I  care  not  how  many ;  though  I  fear  they 
will  be  too  dear.  But  Mr.  Chute  understands  them.  One  condition 
is,  that  if  he  collects  drawings  as  well  as  prints,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
commission ;  for  you  shall  not  buy  me  any,  when  he  perhaps  would 
like  to  purchase  them.  The  other  condition  is,  that  you  regularly  set 
down  the  prices  you  pay ;  otherwise,  if  you  send  me  any  without  the 
price,  I  instantly  return  them  unopened  to  your  brother :  this,  upon 
my  honour,  I  will  most  strictly  perform. 

Adieu  i  write  me  minutely  the  history  of  the  plague.  If  it  makes 
any  progress  towards  you,  I  shall  be  a  most  unhappy  man :  I  am  far 
from  easy  on  our  own  account  here. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Ariington  Street,  Ang,  14, 1743. 

I  SHOULD  write  to  Mr.  Chute  to-day,  but  I  won't  till  next  post :  I 
will  tell  you  why  presently.   Last  week  I  did  not  write  at  all ;  because 

•  Mr.  Thomiwon  and  the  Abb^  de  Bnwy  were  the  EngUah  end  Fhsnch  raiidentB. 
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I  was  every  day  waiting  for  the  Dominichin,  ^c.  which  I  at  last  got 
last  night — But  oh !  that  ^c  /  It  makes  me  write  to  you,  but  I 
must  leave  it  ^c.  for  I  can*t  undertake  to  develope  it.  I  can  find  no 
words  to  thank  you  from  my  own  fund ;  but  must  apply  an  expression 
of  the  Princess  Craon's  to  myself,  which  the  number  of  charming 
things  you  have  sent  me  absolutely  melts  down  from  the  bombast,  of 
which  it  consisted  when  she  sent  it  me.  **  Monsieur,  votre  g^n^rosit^^'' 
(I  am  not  sure  it  was  not  "  votre  magnificence,'*) "  ne  me  laisse  rien  a 
d^irer  de  tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  de  pr^cieux  en  Angleterre,  dans  la 
Chine,  et  aux  Indes.".  But  still  this  don't  express  4-c.  The  charming 
Madame  S^vign^,  who  was  still  handsomer  than  Madame  de  Craon, 
and  had  infinite  wit,  condescended  to  pun  on  sending  her  daughter  an 
excessively  fine  pearl  necklace :  '*  Voila,  ma  fille,  un  present  passant 
tous  ies  presents  passes  et  presents  1"  Do  you  know  that  these  words 
reduced  to  serious  meaning,  are  not  sufficient  for  what  you  have 
sent  me  ?  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  giving  you  all  the  trouble  of  air- 
ing and  quarantine  which  I  have  bad  with  them,  I  would  send  them 
to  you  back  again !  It  is  well  our  virtue  is  out  of  the  ministry  ! 
What  reproach  it  would  undergo !  Why,  my  dear  child,  here  would 
be  bribery  in  folio !  How  would  mortals  stare  at  such  a  present  as 
this  to  the  son  of  a  fallen  minister  !  I  believe  half  of  it  would  reinstate 
us  again ;  though  the  vast  box  of  essences  would  not  half  sweeten  the 
treasury  aAer  the  dirty  wretches  that  have  fouled  it  since. 

The  Dominichin  is  safe;  so  is  every  thing.  I  cannot  think  it  of  the 
same  hand  with  the  Sasso  Ferrati  you  sent  me.  This  last  is  not  so 
maniere  as  the  Dominichin ;  for  the  more  I  look  at  it,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  it  is  of  him.  It  goes  down  with  me  to-morrow  to  Houghton. 
The  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  particularly  fine!  the  Sasso  Ferrati  particu- 
larly graceful — oh !  I  should  have  kept  that  word  for  the  Magdalen's 
head,  which  is  beautiful  beyond  measure.  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am 
glad,  after  my  confusion  is  a  little  abated,  that  your  part  of  the  things 
is  so  delightful;  for  I  am  very  little  satisfied  with  my  own  purchases. 
Donate  Creti's*  copy  is  a  wretched,  raw  daub;  the  beautiful  Virgin  of 
the  original  he  has  made  horrible.  Then  for  the  statue,  the  face  is  not 
so  broad  as  my  nail,  and  has  not  the  turn  of  the  antique.  Indeed,  La 
Vall^  has  done  the  drapery  well,  but  I  can't  pardon  him  the  head. 
My  table  I  like ;  though  he  has  stuck  in  among  the  ornaments  two 
vile  china  jars,  that  look  like  the  modern  japanning  by  ladies.  The 
Hermaphrodite,  on  my  seeing  it  again,  is  too  sharp  and  hard — in 
short,  your  present  has  put  me  out  of  humour  with  every  thing  of  my 
own.  You  shall  hear  next  week  how  my  lord  is  satisfied  with  his 
Dominichin.  I  have  received  the  letter  and  drawings  by  Crewe.  By 
the  way,  my  drawings  of  the  gallery  are  as  bad  as  any  thing  of  my 
own  ordering.  They  gave  Crewe  the  letter  for  you  at  the  office,  I 
believe,  for  I  knew  nothing  of  Hts  going,  or  had  sent  yotf  the  Life  of 
King  Theodore. 

*  A  coipf  of  a  celebrated  picture  by  Groido  at  Bologna,  of  the  Patron  Saints  of  that 
city. 

vou  I.  29 
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I  was  interrupted  in  my  letter  this  morning  by  the  Duke  of  Devoa- 
shire,  who  called  to  see  the  Dominichin.  Nobody  know$  pictures 
better:  he  was  charmed  with  it,  and  did  not  doubt  its  Domioichinality. 

I  find  another  letter  from  you  to-night  of  August  6th,  and  thank  you 
a  thousand  times  for  your  goodness  about  Mr.  Conway:  but  I  believe 
I  told  you,  that  as  he  is  in  the  Guards,  he  was  not  engaged^  We  bear 
nothing  but  that  we  are  going  to  cross  the  Rhine.  All  we  know  is 
from  private  letters:  the  Ministry  hear  nothing.  When  the  Hussan 
went  to  KevenhuUer  for  orders,  he  said,  ^'  Messieurs,  i' Alsace  est  a 
vous;  je  n'ai  point  d*autres  ordres  a  vous  donner.*'  They  have  ac- 
cordingly taken  up  their  residence  in  a  fine  chateau  belonging  to  the 
Cardinal  do  Rohan,  as  Bishop  of  Strasbourg.  We  expect  nothing  but 
war ;  and  that  war  expects  nothing  but  conquest. 

Your  account  of  our  officers  was  very  false ;  for,  instead  of  tbe 
soldiers  going  on  without  commanders,  some  of  them  were  ready  to 
go  without  their  soldiers.  I  am  sorry  you  have  such  plague  with  your 
Neptune*  and  the  Sardinian — we  know  not  of  them  scarce. 

1  really  forget  any  thing  of  an  Italian  greyhound  for  the  Tesi.  I 
promised  her,  I  remember,  a  black  spaniel — but  how  to  send  it !  I  did 
promise  one  of  the  former  to  Marquis  Mari  at  Genoa,  which  I  abso- 
lutely have  not  been  able  to  get  yet,  though  I  have  often  tried ;  but 
since  the  last  Lord  Halifax  died,  there  is  no  meeting  with  any  of  the 
breed.  If  I  can,  I  will  get  her  ona  I  am  sorry  you  are  engaged  in 
the  opera.  I  have  found  it  a  most  dear  undertaking.  I  was  not  in 
tbe  management:  Lord  Middlesex  was  chief.  We  were  thirty  sub- 
scribers, at  two  hundred  pounds  each,  which  was  to  last  four  years, 
and  no  other  demands  ever  to  be  made.  Instead  of  that,  we  have 
been  made  to  pay  fifty-six  pounds  over  and  above  the  subscription  in 
one  winter.  I  told  the  secretary  in  a  passion,  that  it  was  the  last 
money  I  would  ever  pay  for  the  follies  of  directors. 

I  tremble  at  hearing  that  the  plague  is  not  over,  as  we  thought,  hot 
still  spreading.  You  will  see  in  the  papers  that  Liord  Hervey  is  dead 
-^luckily,  I  think,  for  himself;  for  he  had  outlived  the  last  inch  of 
character.    Adieu  1 


TO  JOHN  CHUTE,  ESa* 

Hougfatom,  August  SO,  1743. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  you  certainly  did  not  use  to  be  stupid,  and 
till  you  give  me  more  substantial  proof  that  you  are  so,  I  shall  not  be- 
lieve it     As  for  your  temperate  diet  and  milk  bringing  about  such  a 

*  Admiral  Matthews. — D. 

^  Thin  Tery  lively  letter  is  the  first  of  »  series,  hi|herto  iinpablbhed,  addmnd  by  Mr. 
Walpole  to  John  Cb1ite,.Eeq.  of  the  Vine,  in  the  county  of  Hants.  Mr.  Chute  was  the 
Ifrandson  of  Chaloner  Chute,  Esq.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Richard  Croin- 
WelPs  parliament  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Anthony,  in  1754,  he  succceJed  U>  tlie 
fiunily  estates,  and  died  in  1776. — ^E. 
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metaTnorpbbsis^  1  hold  it  impossible.  I  have  such  lamentable  proofs 
every  day  before  my  eyes  of  the  stupifying  qualities  of  beef,  ale,  and 
wine,  that  I  have  contracted  a  most  religious  veneration  for  your 
sq)iritual  nouriture.  Only  imagine  that  I  here  every  day  see  men,  who 
are  mountains  of  roast  beef,  and  only  seem  just  roughly  hewn  out  into 
the  outlines  of  human  form,  Hke  the  giant-rock  at  Pratolino !  I  shudder 
when  I  see  them  brandish  their  knives  in  act  to  carve,  and  look  on 
them  as  savages  that  devour  one  another*  I  should  not  stare  at  all 
more  than  I  do,  if  yonder  alderman  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  was 
to  stick  his  fork  into  his  jieiehbour's  jolly  cheek,  and  cut  a  brave  slice 
of  brown  and  fat.  Why,  I'll  swear  I  see  no  difference  between  a 
country  gentleman  and  a  sirloin ;  whenever  the  first  laughs,  or  the 
latter  is  cut,  there  runs  out  the  same  stream  of  gravy !  Indeed,  the 
sirloin  does  not  ask  quite  so  many  questions.  I  have  an  aunt  here,  a 
family  piece  of  goods,  an  old  remnant  of  inquisitive  hospitality  and 
economy,  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  as  beefy  as  her  neigh- 
bours. She  wore  me  so  down  yesterday  with  interrogatories,  that  I 
dreamt  all  night  she  was  at  my  ear  with  who's  and  why's,  and  when's 
and  where's,  till  at  last  in  my  very  sleep  I  cried  out.  For  God  in 
heaven's  sake.  Madam,  ask  me  no  more  questions ! 

Oh !  my  dear  Sir,  don't  you  find  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  world 
are  of  no  use  but  to  make  you  wish  yourself  with  that  tenth  part  ?  I 
am  so  far  from  growing  used  to  mankind  by  living  amongst  them, 
that  my  natural  ferocity  and  wildness  does  but  every  day  grow  worse. 
They  tire  me,  they  fatigue  me;  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them; 
I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them;  I  fling  open  the  windows  and  fancy 
I  want  air;  and  when  I  get  by  myself,  I  undress  myself,  and  seem  to 
have  had  people  in  my  pockets,  in  my  plaits,  and  on  my  shoulders!  I 
indeed  find  this  fatigue  worse  in  the  country  than  in  town,  because  one 
can  avoid  it  there,  and  has  more  resources;  but  it  is  there  too.  I  fear 
*tis  growing  old ;  but  I  literally  seem  to  have  murdered  a  man  whose 
name  was  Ennui,  for  his  ghost  is  ever  before  me.  They  say  there  is  no 
English  word  for  ennui  ;^  I  think  you  may  translate  it  most  literally 
by  what  is  called  "  entertaining  people,*'  and  "  doing  the  honours :" 
that  is,  you  sit  an  hour  with  somebody  you  don't  know  and  don't  care 
for,  talk  about  the  wind  and  the  weather,  and  ask  a  thousand  foolish 
questions,  which  all  begin  with,  ^I  think  you  live  a  good  dealln  the 
country,"  or,  "  I  think  you  don't  love  this  thing  or  that."  Oh !  'tis 
dreadful ! 

I'll  tell  you  what  is  delightful — the  Dominichin  !*•  My  dear  Sir,  if 
ever  there  was  a  Dominichin,  if  ever  there  was  an  original  picture, 

*  A.cc0sdaxtg  to  Lord  Byron — 

**  — Ennui  is  a  sTowth  of  English  root, 
Thouffh  nameless  in  our  language:  we  retort 
The  &ct  ror  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awiul  yawn,  which  sleep  cannot  abate.** 

b  Thus  described  by  Walpole  in  his  Description  of  the  Pictures  at  Hou^Hhton  Hall : — 
■*  The  Vifgin  and  Child,  a  nMmt  beautifnl,  bright,  and  capital  picture,  by  Dominichino: 
booglit  oat  of  the  Zambeooari  palaee  at  Bologna  by  Horace  Walpole,  joiiior.*'~E. 
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this  is  one.  I  am  quite  happy ;  for  my  father  is  as  much  transported 
iTvith  it  as  I  am.  It  is  hung  in  the  gallery,  where  are  all  his  most 
capital  pictures,  and  be  himself  thinks  it  beats  all  but  the  two  Guido's. 
That  of  the  Doctors  and  the  Octagon — I  don't  know  if  you  ever  saw 
them  ?  What  a  chain  of  thought  thi«  leads  me  into !  but  why  should 
I  not  indulge  it?  I  will  flatter  myself  with  your,  some  time  or  other, 
passing  a  few  days  with  me.  Why  must  I  never  expect  to  see  any 
thing  but  Beefs  in  a  gallery  which  would  not  yield  even  to  the 
Colonna !  If  I  do  not  most  unlimitedly  wish  to  see  you  and  Mr. 
Whithed  in  it  this  very  moment,  it  is  only  because  I  would  not  take 
you  from  our  dear  Many.  Adieu !  you  charming  people  all.  Is  not 
Madam  Bosville  a  Beef?     Yours,  most  sincerely. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Augr.  29, 1743. 

You  frighten  me  about  the  Spaniards  entering  Tuscany :  it  is  so 
probable,  that  I  have  no  hopes  against  it  but  in  their  weakness.  If 
all  the  accounts  of  their  weakness  and  desertion  are  true,  it  must  be 
easy  to  repel  them.  If  their  march  to  Florence  is  to  keep  pace  with 
Prince  Charles's  entering  Lorrain,  it  is  not  yet  near :  hitherto,  he  has 
not  found  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  practicable.  The  French  have 
assembled  greater  armies  to  oppose  it  than  was  expected.  We  are 
marching  to  assist  him:  the  King  goes  on  with  the  army.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvau's*  accident ;  as  sorry, 
perhaps,  as  the  prince  or  princess;  for  you  know  he  was  no  favourite. 
The  release  of  the  French  prisoners  prevents  the  civilities  which  I 
would  have  taken  care  to  have  had  shown  him.  You  may  tell  the  prin- 
cess, that  though  it  will  be  so  much  honour  to  us  to  have  any  of  her 
family  in  our  power,  yet  I  shall  always  be  extremely  concerned'  to 
have  such  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  attention  to  them.  There's 
a  period  in  her  own  style — **  Comment !  Monsieur  des  attentioDs  ! 
qu'il  est  poli !  qu'il  s^ait  toumer  une  civility !" 

"  Ha  !*»  la  brave  Angloise !  e  viva !"  What  would  I  have  given  to 
have  overheard  you  breaking  it  to  the  gallant !  But  of  all,  commend 
me  to  the  good  man  Nykin !  Why,  Mamies  himself  could  not  have 
cuddled  up  an  affair  for  his  sovereign  lady  better. 

*  Third  son  of  Prince  Craon,  and  knight  of  Malta. 

^  This  relates  to  an  intrigue  which  was  observed  in  a  church  between  an  Envliah  9eii> 
Ueman  and  a  lady  who  was  at  Florence  with  her  husband.  Mr.  Mann  was  deaireS  to 
speak  to  the  lover  to  choose  more  proper  places. 

^  Prince  Craon*s  name  for  the  princess.  She  was  mistress  of  Leopold,  the  last  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  who  married  her  to  M.  de  Beauvau,  and  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  make 
him  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Leopold  had  twenty  children  by  her,  who  all  resembled  fahn; 
and  he  got  his  death  by  a  cold  which  ho  contracted  in  standing  to  see  a  new  booae, 
which  he  had  built  for  her,  (umiahed.    The  duchess  was  extremely  jealous,  and  once 
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I  have  a  oommission  from  my  lord  to  send  you  ten  thousand 
thanks  for  his  bronze :  he  admires  it  beyond  measure.  It  came  down 
last  Friday,  on  his  birthday,*  and  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
gallery,  which  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion:  indeed,  it  is  incredible 
what  a  magnificent  appearance  it  made.  There  were  sixty-four 
candles,  which  showed  all  the  pictures  to  great  advantage.  The 
Dominichin  did  itself  and  us  honour.  There  is  not  the  least  question 
of  its  being  original :  one  might  as  well  doubt  the  originality  of  King 
Patapan !  His  patapanic  majesty  is  not  one  of  the  least  curiosities  of 
Houghton.  The  crowds  that  come  to  see  the  house  stare  at  him,  and 
ask  what  creature  it  is.  As  he  does  not  speak  one  word  of  Norfolk, 
there  are  strange  conjectures  made  about  him.  Some  think  that  he 
is  a  foreign  prince  come  to  marry  Lady  Mary.  The  disaffected  say 
he  is  a  Hanoverian :  but  the  common  people,  who  observe  my  lord's 
vast  fondness  for  him,  take  him  for  his  good  genius,  which  they  call 
his  familiar. 

You  will  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Pelham  is  at  last  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury.  Lord  Bath  had  sent  over  Sir  John  Rushout's 
valet  de  chambre  to  Hanau  to  ask  it.  It  is  a  great  question  now 
what  side  he  will  take;  or  rather,  if  any  side  will  take  him.  It  is. not 
yet  known  what  the  good  folks  in  the  Treasury  will  do — I  believe, 
what  they  can.  Nothing  farther  will  be  determined  till  the  King's 
return. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

HougrhtoD,  Sept  7, 1743. 

My  letters  are  now  at  their  i%e  plus  ultra  of  nothingness ;  so  you 
may  hope  they  will  grow  better  again.  I  shall  certainly  go  to  town 
soon,  for  my  patience  is  worn  out  Yesterday,  the  weather  grew 
cold ;  I  put  on  a  neio  waistcoat  for  its  being  winter's  birthday — the 
season  I  am  forced  to  love ;  for  summer  has  no  charms  for  me  when 
I  pass  it  in  the  country. 

We  are  expecting  another  battle,  and  a  congress  at  the  same  time. 
Ministers  seem  to  oe  flocking  to  Aix  la  Chapelle :  and,  what  will 
much  surprise  you,  unless  you  have  lived  long  enough  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, is,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  hobbled  the  same  way  too — you 
will  suppose,  as  a  minister  for  France;  I  tell  you,  no.  My  uncle, 
who  is  here,  was  yesterday  stumping  along  the  gallery  with  a  very 
poUtical  march :  my  lord  asked  him  whither  he  was  going.  Oh,  said 
I,  to  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

retired  to  Paris,  to  complain  to  hex  brother  the  Regent ;  but  he  vnm  not  a  man  to  quarrel 
with  his  brother*in4aw  for  things  of  that  nature,  and  sent  his  sister  bock.    Madame  da 
Craou  gave  into  demotion  after  ue  Doke^s  death. 
*  August  26. 

39« 
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You  ask  me  about  the  marrying  princesses.  I  know  not  a  tittle. 
Princess  Ix>uisa*  seems  to  be  going,  her  clothes  are  bought ;  but 
nrarrying  our  daughters  makes  no  conversation.  For  either  of 
the  other  two,  all  thoughts  seem  to  be  dropped  of  it.  The  senate 
of  Sweden  design  themselves  to  choose  a  wife  for  their  man  of 
Lubeck. 

The  city,  and  our  supreme  governors,  the  mob,  are  very  angry 
that  there  is  a  troop  of  French  players  at  Clifden.**  One.  of  them  was 
lately  impertinent  to'  a  countryman,  who  thrashed  him.  His  Royal 
Highness  sent  angrily  to  know  the  cause.  The  fellow  replied,  "he 
thought  to  have  pleased  his  Highness  in  beating  one  of  tnem,  who 
had  tried  to  kill  his  father  and  had  wounded  his  brother."  This  was 
not  easy  to  answer. 

I  delight  in  Prince  Craon's  exact  intelligence !  For  his  satisfac- 
tion, I  can  tell  him  that  numbers,  even  here,  would  believe  any  story 
full  as  absurd  as  that  of  the  King  and  my  Lord  Stair ;  or  that  very 
one,  if  any  body  will  ever  write  it  over.  Our  faith  in  politics  will 
match  any  Neapolitan's  in  religion.  A  political  missionary  will  make 
more  converts  in  a  county  progress  than  a  Jesuit  in  the  whole 
empire  of  China,  and  will  produce  more  preposterous  miracles.  Sir 
Watkin  Williams,  at  the  last  Welsh  races,  convinced  the  whole  prin- 
cipality (by  reading  a  letter  that  affirmed  it),  that  the  King  was  not 
within  two  miles  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  We  are  not  good  at  bit- 
ting off  anti-miracles,  the  only  way  of  defending  one's  own  religion. 
I  have  read  an  admirable  story  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who, 
when  James  II.  sent  a  priest  to  him  to  persuade  him  to  turn  Papist, 
and  was  plied  by  him  with  miracles,  told  the  doctor,  tliat  if  miracles 
were  proofs  of  a  religion,  the  Protestant  cause  was  as  well  supplied 
as  theirs.  We  have  lately  had  a  very  extraordinary  one  near  my 
estate  in  the  country.  A  very  holy  man,  as  you  might  be,  doctor, 
was  travelling  on  foot,  and  was  benighted.  He  came  to  the  cottage 
of  a  poor  dowager,  who  had  nothing  in  the  house  for  herself  and 
daughter  but  a  couple  of  eggs  and  a  sUce  of  bacon.  However,  as 
she  was  a  pious  widow,  she  made  the  good  man  welcome.  In  the 
morning,  at  taking  leave,  the  saint  made  her  over  to  God  for  pay- 
ment, and  prayed  that  whatever  she  should  do  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone  she  might  continue  to  do  all  day.  This  was  a  very  unlimited 
request,  and,  unless  the  saint  was  a  prophet  too,  might  not  have  been 
very  pleasant  retribution.  The  good  woman,  who  minded  her  afiairs, 
and  was  not  to  be  put  out  of  her  way,  went  about  her  business.  She 
had  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  to  make  a  couple  of  shifts  for  herself  and 
child.  She  no  sooner  began  to  measure  it  but  the  yard  fell  a-measuring, 
and  there  was  no  stopping  it  It  was  sunset  before  the  good  woman 
had  time  to  take  breath.    She  was  almost  stifled,  for  she  was  up  to 

*  YoiiBgest  daughter  of  George  the  Second.  She  was  married  in  the  following  October, 
and  died  in  1751,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. — E. 

^  The  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  noble  building  was  burnt  to  the  gnaoA 
in  1795,  and  nothing  of  its  furniture  preseryed  but  the  tapestry  that  rejwesents  the  Dok^ 
of  Marlborough's  yictories. — E. 
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her  ears  in  ten  thousand  yards  of  cloth.  She  could  have  aflTorded  to 
have  sold  Lady  Mary  Worlley  a  clean  shift'  of  the  usual  coarseness 
she  wears,  for  a  groat  halfpenny. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  the  Princess  this  story.  Madame  Riccardi, 
or  the  little  Countess  d'Elbenino,  will  doat  on  it  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  out  of  Pandolfini's  way,  if  you  tell  it  to  the  little  Albizzi.  You 
see  that  I  have  not  forgot  the  tone  of  my  Florentine  acquaintance. 
I  know  I  slK>uld  have  translated  it  to  them :  you  remember  what  ad- 
mirable work  I  used  to  make  of  such  stories  in  broken  Italian.  I  have 
heard  old  Churchill  tell  Bussy  English  puns  out  of  jest-books :  parti- 
cularly a  reply  about  eating  hare,  which  he  translated,  "  j'ai  mon 
ventre  plein  de  poil."    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Sept  17, 1743. 

As  much  as  we  laughed  at  Prince  Craon's  history  of  the  King  and 
Lord  Stair,  you  see  it  was  not  absolutely  without  foundation.  I  don't 
just  believe  that  he  threatened  his  master  with  the  parliament  They 
say  he  gives  for  reason  of  his  quitting,  their  not  having  accepted  one 
plan  of  operation  that  he  has  offered.  There  is  a  lon^  memorial  that 
he  presented  to  the  King,  with  which  I  don't  doubt  but  nis  lordship  will 
oblige  the  public.^  He  has  ordered  all  his  equipages  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction  in  the  camp.  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  of  this  event, 
and  this  is  more  than  has  been  written  to  the  ministry  here.  They 
talk  of  great  uneasinesses  among  the  English  officers,  all  of  which  I 
don't  believe.  The  army  is  put  into  commission.  Prince  Charles 
has  not  passed  the  Rhine,  nor  we  any  thing  but  our  time.  The 
papers  of  to-day  tell  us  of  a  definitive  treaty  signed  by  us  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  which  i  will  flatter 
myself  will  tend  to  your  defence.  I  am  not  in  much  less  trepidation 
about  Tuscany  than  Richcourt  is,  though  I  scarce  think  my  fears 
reasonable ;  but  while  you  are  concerned,  I  fear  every  thing. 

My  lord  does  not  admire  the  account  of  the  Lanfranc ;  thanks  you, 
and  will  let  it  alone.  I  am  going  to  town  in  ten  days,.not  a  little  tired 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  winter ;  which  I 
am  sure  from  all  political  prospects,  must  be  entertaining  to  one  who 
only  intends  to  see  them  at  the  length  of  the  telescope. 

I  was  lately  diverted  with  an  article  in  the  Abecedario  Pittorico, 
in  the  article  of  William  Dobson:  it  says,  ''Nacque  nel  quartiere 

*  In  alluBton  to  Pope's  lines  on  Lady  Mary — 

**  Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  studving  Locke, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock." — £. 

i>  In  this  memorial  Lord  Stair  complained  that  his  advice  had  heen  slighted,  hinted  at 
Hanoverian  partialities,  and  asked  permission  to  retire,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  his  plough. 
His  resignation  was  accepted,  with  marks  of  the  King's  displeasure  at  the  language  in 
which  it  was  tendered.— E. 
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d'Holbrons  in  Inghilterra.'*'    Did  the  author  take  Holbom  for  a  city, 
or  Inghilterra  for  the  capital  of  the  island  of  London  t    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MAJVN. 

Newmarket,  Oct  3, 17i3. 

I  AM  writing  to  you  in  an  inn  on  the  road  to  London.  What  a 
paradise  should  I  have  thought  this  when  I  was  in  the  Italian  inns  ! 
in  a  wide  barn  with  four  ample  windows,  which  had  nothing  more 
like  glass  than  shutters  and  iron  bars !  no  tester  to  the  bed,  and  the 
saddles  and  portmanteaus  heaped  on  me  to  keep  off  the  cold.  What 
a  paradise  did  I  think  the  inn  at  Dover  when  I  came  back !  and 
what  magnificence  were  twopenny  prints,  saltcellars,  and  boxes  to 
hold  the  Knives :  but  the  summum  bontun  was  small-beer  and  the 
newspaper. 

**  I  blessM  my  starB,  and  callM  it  luxury  !** 

Who  was  the  Neapolitan  ambassadress**  that  could  not  live  at  Paris, 
because  there  was  no  maccaroni  ?  Now  am  I  relapsed  into  all  the 
dissatisfied  repinement  of  a  true  English  grumbling  voluptuary.  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  write  a  Craftsman  against  the  Government, 
because  I  am  not  quite  so  much  at  my  ease  as  on  my  own  sofa.  I 
could  persuade  myself  that  it  is  my  Lord  Carteret's  fault  that  I  am 
only  sitting  in  a  common  arm-chair,  when  I  would  be  lolling  in  a 
pich^-morteL  How  dismal,  how  solitary,  how  scrub  does  this  town 
look ;  and  yet  it  has  actually  a  street  of  houses  better  than  Parma  or 
Modena.  Nay,  the  houses  of  the  people  of  fashion,  who  come  hither 
for  the  races,  are  palaces  to  what  houses  in  London  itself  were  fifteen 
years  ago.  People  do  begin  to  live  again  now,  and  I  suppose  in  a 
term  we  shall  revert  to  York  Houses,  Clarendon  Houses,  &c.  But 
firom  that  grandeur  all  the  nobility  had  contracted  themselves  to  live 
in  coops  of  a  dining-room,  a  dark  back-room,  with  one  eye  in  a 
corner,  and  a  closet  Think  what  London  would  be,  if  the  chief 
houses  were  in  it,  as  in  the  cities  in  other  countries,  and  not  dispersed 
like  great  rarity-plums  in  a  vast  pudding  of  country.  Well,  it  is  a 
tolerable  place  as  it  is!  Were  I  a  physician,  I  would  prescribe 
nothing  but  recipe,  coolxv  drachm.  Londin.  Would  you  know  why 
I  like  London  so  much  ?  Why  if  the  world  must  consist  of  so  many 
fools  as  it  does,  I  choose  to  take  them  in  the  gross,  and  not  made  into 
separate  pills,  as  they  are  prepared  in  the  country.  Besides,  there  is 
no  being  alone  but  in  a  metropolis :  the  worst  place  in  the  world  to 
find  solitude  is  in  the  country :  questions  grow  there,  and  that  un- 
pleasant Christian  commodity,  neighbours.    Oh !  they  are  all  good 

*  Charles  the  First  used  to  caU  Dobson  the  Eng-lisb  Tintoret  He  is  said  to  hare  been 
the  6r8t  painter  who  introduced  the  practice  of  obliging  persons  who  sat  to  him  to  pay 
half  the  price  in  advance. — fl. 

^  The  Princess  of  Campoflorido. 
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Samaritans,  and  do  so  pour  balms  and  nostrums  upon  one,  if  one  ha?  * 
but  the  toothache,  or  a  journey  to  take,  that  they  break  one's  head. 
A  journey  to  take — ay !  they  talk  over  the  miles  to  you,  and  tell  you, 
you  will  be  late  in.  My  Lord  Lovel  says,  John  always  goes  two 
hours  in  the  dark  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  being  one  hour  in  the  dark 
in  the  evening.  I  was  pressed  to  set  out  to-day  before  seven :  I  did 
before  nine ;  and  here  am  I  arrived  at  a  quarter  past  five,  for  the  rest 
of  the  night. 

I  am  more  convinced  every  day,  that  there  is  not  only  no  know- 
ledge of  the  world  out  of  a  great  city,  but  no  decency,  no  practicable 
society — I  ha^  almost  said,  not  a  virtue.  I  will  only  instance  in 
modesty,  which  all  M  Evglishmen  are  persuaded  cannot  exist  within 
the  atmosphere  of  Middlesex.  Lady  Mary  has  a  remarkable  taste 
and  knowledge  of  music,  and  can  sing ;  I  don't  say,  like  your  sister, 
but  I  am  sure  she  would  be  ready  to  die  if  obliged  to  sing  before 
three  people,  or  before  one  with  whom  she  is  not  intimate.  The 
other  aay  there  came  to  see  her  a  Norfolk  heiress :  the  young  gentle- 
woman had  hot  been  three  hours  in  the  house,  and  that  for  the  first 
time  of  her  life,  before  she  notified  her  talent  for  singing,  and  invited 
herself  up-stairs,  to  Lady  Mary's  harpsichord ;  where,  with  a  voice 
like  thunder,  and  with  as  little  harmony,  she  sang  to  nine  or  ten 
people  for  an  hour.  "  Was  ever  nymph  like  Rossymonde  ? — no, 
(thonneur.  We  told  her,  she  had  a  very  strong  voice.  "  Lord,  Sir ! 
my  master  says  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  was."  My  dear  child,  she 
brags  abominably ;  if  it  had  been  a  thousandth  degree  louder,  you 
must  have  heard  it  at  Florence. 

I  did  not  write  to  you  last  post,  being  overwhelmed  with  this  sort 
of  people :  I  will  be  more  punctual  in  I^ondon.  Patapan  is  in  my 
lap:  I  had  him  wormed  lately,  which  he  took  heinously:  I  made  it 
up  with  him  by  tying  a  collar  of  rainbow-riband  about  his  neck,  for 
a  token  that  he  is  never  to  be  wormed  any  more. 

I  had  your  long  letter  of  two  sheets  of  Sept.  17th,  and  wonder  at 
your  perseverance  in  telling  me  so  much  as  you  always  do,  when  I, 
dull  creature,  find  so  little  U)r  you.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  more 
you  write,  the  happier  you  make  me ;  and  I  assure  you,  the  more  de- 
tails the  better :  I  so  often  lay  schemes  for  returning  to  you,  that  I 
am  persuaded  I  shall,  and  would  keep  up  my  stock  of  Florentine 
ideas. 

I  honour  Matthew's  punctilious  observance  of  his  Hdines^s  dig- 
nity.   How  incomprehensible  Englishmen  are !     I  should  have  sworn 

that  he  would  have  piqued  himself  on  calling  the  Pope  the  w .of 

Babylon,  and  have  begun  his  remonstrance,  with  "you  dd  d — d — ^" 
What  extremes  of  absurdities !  to  flounder  from  Pope  Joan  to'  his 
Holiness  I  I  like  your  reflection,  "  that  every  body  can  bully  the 
Pope."  There  was  a  Tjumourist  called  Sir  James  of  the  reak, 
who  had  been  beat  by  a  fellow,  who  afterwards  underwent  the  same 
operation  from  a  third  hand.  "  Zound,"  said  Sir  James,  •*  that  I  did 
not  know  this  fellow  would  take  a  beating  !"  Nay,  my  dear  child,  I 
don't  know  that  Matthews  would ! 

You  know  I  always  thought  the  Tesi  comique^  pendant  que  qa 
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devroUf  tire  tragique.  I  am  happy  that  my  sovereign  Lady  expressed 
my  opinion  so  well — by  the  way,  is  De  Sade  still  with  you  ?  Is  he 
still  in  pawn  by  the  proxy  of  his  clothes  ?  Has  the  Princess  as  con- 
stant retirements  to  her  bedchamber  with  the  colique  and  Antenorit 
Oh !  I  was  struck  the  other  day  with  a  resemblance  of  mine  hostess 
^t  Brandon  to  old  Sarazin.  You  must  know,  the  ladies  of  Norfolk  oni- 
Tersally  wear  periwigs,  and  affirm  that  it  is  the  fashion  at  LondoD. 
"  Lord,  Mrs.  White,  have  you  been  ill,  that  you  have  shaved  your 
head  ?"  Mrs.  White,  in  all  the  days  of  my  acquaintance  with  her, 
bad  a  professed  head  of  red  hair:  to-day,  she  had  no  hair  at  all  be* 
fore,  and  at  a  distance  above  her  ears,  I  descried  a  sm|irt  brown  bob, 
from  beneath  which  had  escaped  some  long  strings  of  original  scarlet 
^-so  like  old  Sarazin  at  two  in  the  morning,  when  she  has  been  losing 
at  Pharoah,  and  clawed  her  wig  aside,  and  her  oM  trunk  is  shaded 
with  the  venerable  white  ivy  of  her  own  locks. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  would  be  too  troublesome  to  send  me  the 
things  now  the  quarantine  exists,  except  the  gun-barrels  for  Lord 
Conway,  the  length  of  which  I  know  nothing  about,  being,  as  you 
conceive,  no  sportsman.  I  must  send  you,,  with  the  Life  of  Theodore, 
a  vast  pamphlet*  in  defence  of  the  new  administration,  which  makes 
the  greatest  noise.  It  is  written,  as  supposed,  by  Dr.  Pearse,^  of  St. 
Martin's,  whom  Lord  Bath  lately  made  a  dean  ;  the  matter  furnished 
by  him.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  knowledge  of  the  iieunoua 
cnange  to  be  found  in  it,  and  much  more  impudence.  Some  parts  are 
extremely  fine ;  in  particular,  the  answer  to  the  Hanoverian  pamphlets, 
where  he  has  collected  the  flower  of  all  that  was  said  in  defence  of 
that  measure.®  Had  you  those  pamphlets?  I  will  make  up  a  parcel: 
tell  me  what  other  books  you  would  have:  I  will  send  you  nothing 
else,  for  if  I  give  you  the  least  bauble,  it  puts  you  to  infinite  expense, 
which  I  can't  forgive,  and  indeed  will  never  bear  again:  you  would 
ruin  yourself,  and  there  is  nothing  I  wish  so  much  as  the  contrary. 

Here  is  a  good  Ode,  written  on  the  supposition  of  that  new  book 
being  Lord  Bath's ;  I  believe  by  the  same  hand  as  those  channing 
ones  which  I  sent  you  last  year :  the  author  is  not  yet  known.* 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  dead — a  death  of  how  little  moment,  and 
of  how  much  it  would  have  been  a  year  or  two  ago  !*  It  is  provoking, 
if  one  must  die,  that  one  can't  even  die  ft  propos ! 

How  does  your  friend  Dr.  Cocchi  ?  i  ou  never  mention  him :  do 
only  knaves  and  fools  deserve  to  be  spoken  of?    Adieu  \ 

*  Called  **  Faction  Detected.** 

^  Mr.  Pearse,  afterwards  Biahop  of  Bangor.  He  was  not  the  author,  but  Lord  Perceval, 
afterwards  Earl  of  EgmonL 

«  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  that  Osborne  the  bookseller,  held  oat  to  Dr.  Johnooo  a  strong 
temptation  to  answer  this  pamphlet;  which  he  refused,  being  convinced  that  the  (jiargo 
contained  in  it  was  unanswerable. — E.  ^ 

*  The  Ode  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  begmning,  «*your  sheets  Tve  perused.** 

*  "Leaving  no  male  issue,  Argyle  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  hj  his  brother, 
and  of  late  his  bitter  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Islay.  With  all  his  faulU  and  follies,  Argyle 
was  still  brave,  eloquent,  and  accomplished,  a  skilful  officer,  and  a  princely  noUeman/*— 
iMrd  JUahon,  voU  ui.  p.  271. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

* 

ArtiDgton  Street,  Oct  13, 1743. 

Thst  had  sent  your  letter  of  Sept  24th  to  Houghton  the  very  night 
I  came  to  town.  I  did  not  receive  it  back  till  yesterday,  and  soon 
after  another,  with  Mr.  Chute's  inclosed,  for  which  I  will  thank  him 
presently.     But,  my  dear  chikl,  I  can,  like  you,  think  of  nothing  but 

your  bitter  father's  letter. I  and  that  I  should  have  contributed  to 

it!  how  I  detest  myself!*  My  dearest  Sir,  you  know  all  I  ever  said 
to  him  :^  indeed,  I  never  do  see  him,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  woukl 
worship  him  as  the  Indians  do  the  Devil,  for  fear — he  should  hurt 
you:  tempt  vou  I  find  he  will  not  He  is  so  avaricious,  that  I  believe, 
if  you  asked  for  a  fish,  he  would  think  it  even  extravagance  to  give 
you  a  stone :  in  these  bad  times,  stones  may  come  to  be  dear,  and  if 
beloses  his  place  and  his  lawsuit,  who  knows  but  he  may  be  reduced 
to  turn  paviour  ?  Oh !  the  brute !  and  how  shocking,  that,  for  your 
sake,  one  can't  literally  wish  to  see  him  want  bread  I  But  how  can 
you  feel  the  least  tenderness,  when  the  wretch  talks  of  his  bad  health, 
and  of  not  denying  himself  comforts !  It  is  weakness  in  you :  whose 
health  is  worse,  yours  or  his  ?  or  when  did  he  ever  deny  himself  a 
comfort  to  please  any  mortal?  My  dear  child,  what  is  it  possible  to 
do  for  you  i  is  there  any  thing  in  my  power  ?  What  would  I  not  do 
for  you  T  and,  indeed,  what  ought  I  not,  if  I  have  done  you  any  dis- 
service ?  I  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  of  your  father's  fosine^ 
bis  place,"^  for  whoever  succeeds  Mr.  Pelham  is  likely  to  be  a  friend 
to  this  house,  and  would  not  turn  out  one  so  connected  with  it 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  show  my  lord  an  account  of  those  statues 
you  mention :  they  are  much  wanted  in  bis  hall,  where,  except  the 
Laocoon,  he  has  nothing  but  busts.  For  Gaburri's  drawings,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  with  what  you  propose  to  me.  I  should  be  well 
content  with  two  of  each  master.  I  can't  well  fix  any  price ;  but 
would  not  the  rate  of  a  sequin  apiece  be  sufllicient  ?  to  be  sure  he 
never  gave  any  thing  like  that :  when  one  buys  the  quantity  you  men- 
tion to  me,  I  can't  but  think  that  full  enough,  one  with  another.  At 
least,  if  I  bought  so  many  as  two  hundred,  I  would  not  venture  to  go 
beyond  that 

1  am  not  at  all  easy  from  what  you  tell  me  of  the  Spaniards.  I 
have  now  no  hopes  but  in  the  winter,  and  what  it  may  produce.  I 
fear  ours  will  be  most  ugly  :  the  disgusts  about  Hanover  swarm  and 
increase  every  day.  The  King  and  Duke  have  left  the  army,  which 
is  marching  to  winter-quarters  in  Flanders.    He  will  not  be  here  by  his 

*  Sir  Horace  Mann  in  a  letter  to  Walpole,  dated  Sept  34th,  1743,  gives  an  aoooont  of 
his  &tber*s  refuaal  to  srive  him  any  money ;  and  then  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
his  1ather*8  letter — **  He  tells  me  he  has  been  baited  by  you  and  your  uncle  on  my  account, 
which  was  very  disagreeable,  and  believes  he  may  catarge  it  to  me.** — D. 

^  See  anU,  p.  325. 

^  Mr  Robert  Mann,  father  of  Sir  Horace  Mann,  had  a  place  in  Chelsea  College,  under 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 
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birthday,  but  it  will  be  kept  when  he  comes.  The  parliament  meets 
the  2'^d  of  November.  All  is  distraction  I  no  union  in  the  Court :  no 
certainty  about  the  House  of  Commons :  Lord  Carteret  making  no 
friends,  the  King  making  enemies:  Mr.  Pelham  in  vain  courting  Pitt, 
&c.  Pultney  unresolved.  How  will  it  end?  No  joy  but  in  the 
Jabobites.     I  know  nothing  more,  so  turn  to  Mr.  Chute. 

My  dear  Sir,  how  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  poem  !  Patapan 
is  so  vain  with  it,  that  he  will  read  nothing  else ;  I  only  offered  him  a 
Martial  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  and  the  little  coxcomb  threw 
it  into  the  fire,  and  told  me,  *'  He  had  never  heard  of  a  lapdog's 
reading  Latin;  that  it  was  very  well  for  house-dogs  and  pointers  that 
live  in  the  country,  and  have  several  hours  upon  their  bands :  for  my 
part,"  said  he, 

**  I  am  80  nice,  who  ever  saw 
A  Latin  book  on  my  bo&  7 
You*U  find  as  soon  a  primer  Uiere 
Or  recipen  for  pastry  ware. 
Why  do  ye  think  I  ever  read 
But  Crebillon  or  CalprenMe  7 
This  very  thing  of  Mr.  Chute^s 
Scarce  with  my  taste  and  fancy  suits* 
Oh  !  had  it  but  in  French  been  writ, 
'Twere  the  gentcelest,  sweetest  bit ! 
One  hates  a  vulg^ar  English  poet : 
I  vow  t*  ye,  I  sImuM  blush  to  show  it 
To  women  de  nui  cojinoissancf. 
Did  not  that  agriohU  Bttince. 
Cher  double  entendre  I  fumiah  means 
Of  making  sweet  Patapanins  !*** 

*  Mr.  Chute  hid  sent  Mr.  Walpole  the  following  imitation  of  an  epigram  of  Martial : 

**  Issa  est  passefe  nequior  CattiUi, 
Issa  est  purior  oscuk)  columbe.** 

Martial,  fAb.  I  Ep,  110. 

**  Fata  is  frolicksome  and  smart. 
As  Geoffiry  once  was — (Oh  my  heart !) 
He*8  purer  than  a  turtle's  kiss, 
And  gentler  than  a  little  miss ; 
A  jewel  for  a  lady*s  ear. 
And  Mr.  Walpole's  pretty  dear. 
He  laughs  and  Cries  with  mirth  or  spleen ; 
He  does  not  speak,  but  thinks,  *ti8  plain. 
One  knows  his  little  QvaVt  as  well 
As  if  he*d  litUe  words  to  tell. 
Ck>ilM  in  a  heap,  a  pi  a  my  wreathe, 
He  sleeps,  yon  hardly  hear  him  breathe. 
Then  he*s  so  nice,  who  ever  saw 
A  drop  that  sullied  his  so&  7 
His  bended  leg ! — what's  this  but  sense  7 — 
Points  out  his  little  ez^;enoe. 
He  looks  and  points,  and  whisks  about. 
And  says,  pray,  dear  Sir,  let  me  out 
Where  shall  we  find  a  little  wife. 
To  be  the  comfort  of  his  life. 
To  frisk  and  skip,  and  furnish  means 
Of  making  sweet  Patapanins  7 
England,  alas  !  can  boast  no  she, 
Fit  only  for  his  cicisbee. 
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My  dear  Sir,  your  traoslation  shall  stand  foremost  in  thd  Patapa- 
niana:  I  hope  in  time  to  have  poems  upon  him,  and  sayings  of  his 
own,  enough  to  make  a  notable,  book.  En  attendant^  I  have  ^nt  you 
some  pamphlets  to  amuse  your  solitude ;  for,  do  you  see,  trar^tontane 
as  I  am,  and  as  much  as  I  love  Florence,  and  hate  the  country,  while 
we  make  such  a  figure  in  the  world,  or  at  least  such  a  noise  in  it,  one 
must  consider  you  other  Florentines  as  country  gentlemen.  Tell  our 
dear  Mny  that  when  he  unfolds  the  enchanted  carpet,  which  his 
brother  the  wise  Galfridus  sends  him,  he  will  find  all  tne  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  portrayed  in  it.  In  short,  as  much  history  as  was  described 
on  the  ever-memorable  and  wonderful  piece  of  silk,  which  the  puis- 
sant White  Cat'  inclosed  in  a  nutshell,  and  presented  to  her  paramour 
Prince.  In  short,  in  this  carpet,  which  (filoerts  being  out  of  season) 
I  was  reduced  to  pack  up  in  a  walnut,  he  will  find  the  following 
immense  library  of  political  lore :  Magazines  for  October,  November, 
December;  with  an  Appendix  for  the  year  1741;  all  the  Magazines 
for  1742,  bound  in  one  volume ;  and  nine  Magazines  for  1743.  The 
Life  of  King  Theodore,  a  certain  fairy  monarch ;  with  the  Adven- 
tures of  this  Prince  and  the  fair  Republic  of  Genoa.  The  miscel- 
laneous thoughts  of  the  fairv  Hervey.  The  Question  Stated.  Case  of 
the  Hanover  Troops;  and  the  Vindication  of  the  Case.  Faction 
Detected.  Congratulatory  Letter  to  Lord  BatL  The  Mysterious 
Congress ;  and  lour  Old  England  Journals.  Tell  Mr.  Mann,  or  Mr. 
Mann  tell  himself,  that  I  would  send  him  nothing  but  this  enchanted 
carpet,  which  he  can't  pretend  to  return.  I  will  accept  nothing  under 
enchantment.    Adieu  all !    Continue  to  love  the  two  Patapans. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Nov.  17, 1743. 

I  WOULD  not  write  on  Monday  till  I  could  tell  you  the  King  was 
come.  He  arrived  at  St  James's  between  five  and  six  on  Tuesday. 
We  were  in  great  fears  of  his  coming  through  the  city,  after  the  treason 
that  has  been  publishing  for  these  two  months ;  but  it  is  incredible 
how  well  his  reception  was  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been  before :  in 
short,  you  would  have  thought  it  had  not  been  a  week  after  the  victory 
at  Dettingen.  They  almost  carried  him  into  the  palace  on  their 
shoulders ;  and  at  night  the  whole  town  was  illuminated  and  bonfired. 
He  looks  much  better  than  he  has  for  these  five  years,  and  is  in  great 
spirits.    The  Duke  limps  a  little.    The  King's  reception  of  the  Prince, 

Most  Ijeedy  Fate  then  have  htm  all  7— 

No ;  Wootton  to  our  aid  we*U  call — 

The  immortality's  the  same, 

BoUt  on  a  shadow,  or  a  name. 

He  shall  have  one  by  Wootton*s  means, 

The  other  Wootton  for  his  pains." 

•  See  the  story  of  the  White  Cat  in  the  fairy  tales. 

VOL.  1.  80 
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"who  T^as  come  to  St  James's  to  wait  for  him,  and  who  met  him  on 
the  stairs  with  his  two  sisters  and  the  privy  councillorst  was  not  so 

fracious — pas  un  mot — though  the  Princess  was  brought  to  bed  the 
ay  before,  and  Prince  George  is  ill  of  the  small-pox.  It  is  very  un- 
popular !  You  will  possibly,  by  next  week,  hear  great  things :  hitherto, 
all  is  silence,  expectation,  struggle,  and  ignorance.  The  birthday  is 
kept  on  Tuesday,  when  the  parliament  was  to  have  met ;  but  that 
can't  be  yet. 

Lord  Hold^rness  has  brought  home  a  Dutch  bride  :*  I  have  not  seen 
her.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  Lady  Albe- 
marle,^ at  Altona.  She  says  the  Prince  of  Denmark  is  not  so  tall  as 
his  bride,  but  far  from  a  bad  figure :  he  is  thin,  and  not  ugly,  except 
having  too  wide  a  mouth.  When  she  returns,  as  I  know  her  particu- 
larly,  I  will  tell  you  more ;  for  the  present,  I  think  I  have  very  hand- 
somely despatched  the  chapter  of  royalties.  My  lord  comes  to  town 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

The  opera  is  begun,  but  is  not  so  well  as  last  year.  The  Rosa 
Mancini,  who  is  second  woman,  and  whom  I  suppose  you  have  beard, 
is  now  old.  In  the  room  of  Amorevoli,  they  have  got  a  dreadful 
bass,  who,  the  Duke  of  Montagu  says  he  believes,  was  organist  at 
Aschaffenburgh. 

Do  you  remember  a  tall  Mr.  Vernon,*  who  travelled  with  Mr. 
Cotton  T    He  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  sister  of  Lord  Strafford. 

I  have  exhausted  my  news,  and  you  shall  excuse  my  being  short 
to-day.  For  the  future,  I  shall  overflow  with  preferments,  alterations, 
and  parliaments. 

Your  brother  brought  me  yesterday  two  of  yours  together,  of  Oct 
22  and  27,  and  I  find  you  still  overwhelmed  with  Richcourt's  folly  and 
the  Admiral's  explanatory  ignorance.  It  is  unpleasant  to  have  old 
Pucci'  added  to  your  embarras. 

Chevalier  Ossorio*  was  with  me  the  other  morning,  and  we  were 
talking  over  the  Hanoverians,  as  every  body  does.  I  complimented 
him  very  sincerely  on  his  master's  great  bravery  and  success :  be 
answered  very  modestly  and  sensibly,  that  he  was  glad  amidst  all  the 
clamours,  that  there  had  been  no  cavil  to  be  found  with  the  subsidy 
paid  to  his  King.  Prince  Lobkowitz  makes  a  great  figure,  and  has 
all  my  wishes  and  blessings  for  having  put  Tuscany  out  of  the 
question. 

There  is  no  end  of  my  giving  you  trouble  with  packing  me  up  cases : 

*  Her  name  wu  MademoiseUe  Doablette,  and  she  is  called  in  the  Peerages  "  the  niece 
of  M.  Van  Haaren,  of  the  Province  of  Holland/* — D. 

^  Lady  Anne  Lennox,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  wife  of  William  Anne  van 
Keppel,  Earl  of  Albemarle :  she  had  been  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Queen ;  and 
this  year  conducted  Princess  Louisa  to  Altona,  to  be  married  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Denmark. 

'^  Henry  Vernon,  Elsq.  a  ne|^ew  of  Admiral  Vernon,  married  to  Lady  Henrietta  Weot- 
worth,  daughter  of  Thonus,  first  Earl  of  Strafford,  of  the  second  creation.— D. 

'  Signor  Pucci  was  resident  from  Tuscany  at  the  Court  of  England. 

*  Chevalier  Ossorio  was  several  years  minister  in  England  from  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
to  whom  be  afterwards  became  first  minister. 
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I  shall  pay  the  money  to  your  brother.  Adieu !  Embrace  the  Chutes, 
who  are  heavenly  good  to  you,  and  must  have  been  of  great  use  in 
all  your  illness  and  disputes. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  30, 1743. 

I  HAVE  had  two  letters  from  you  since  I  wrote  myself.  This  I 
begin  against  to-morrow,  for  I  should  have  little  time  to  writa  The 
parliament  opeiis,  and  we  are  threatened  with  a  tight  Opposition, 
though  it  must  be  vain,  if  the  numbers  turns  out  as  they  are  calculated ; 
three  hundred  for  the  Court,  two  hundred  and  five  opponents ;  that  is, 
in  town ;  for,  you  know,  the  whole  amounts  to  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.  The  division  of  the  ministry  has  been  more  violent  than 
between  parties ;  though  now,  they  tell  you,  it  is  all  adjusted.  The 
Secretary,*  since  his  return,  has  carried  all  with  a  high  hand,  and 
treated  the  rest  as  ciphers;  .but  he  has  been  so  beaten  in  the  cabinet 
council,  that  in  appearance  he  submits,  though  the  favour  is  most  evi- 
dently with  him.  All  the  old  ministers  have  flown  hither  as  zealously 
as  in  former  days ;  and  of  the  three  lev^s^  in  this  street,  the  greatest 
is  in  this  house,  as  my  X^ord  Carteret  told  them  the  other  day ;  **  I 
know  you  all  go  to  Lord  Orford :  he  has  more  company  than  any  of 
us— do  you  think  I  can't  go  to  him  too  ?"  He  is  never  sober ;  his 
rants  are  amazing;  so  are  nis  parts  and  spirits.  He  has  now  made 
up  with  the  Pelhams,  though  after  naming  to  two  vacancies  in  the 
Admiralty  without  their  knowledge;  Sir  Charles  Hardy  and  Mn 
Philipson.  The  other  alterations  are  at  last  fixed.  Winnington  is  to 
be  paymaster ;  Sandys,  cofferer,  on  resigning  the  exchequer  to  Mr. 
Pelham  ;  Sir  John  Rushout,  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  Harry  Fox, 
lord  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Compton*  and  Gybbons  remain  at  that 
board.  Wat  Plumber,  a  known  man,  said,  the  other  day,  "  Zounds  I 
Mr.  Pultney  took  those  old  dishclouts  to  wipe  out  the  Treasury,  and 
now  they  are  going  to  lace  them  and  .lay  them  up !"  It  is  a  most 
just  idea :  to  be  sure,  Sandys  and  Rushout,  and  th^ir  fellows,  are  dish- 
clouts,  if  dishclouts  there  are  in  the  world  :  and  now  to  lace  them  ! 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  resigned  every  thing,  to  reinstate 
himself  in  the  old  duchess's  will.  She  said  the  other  day,  **  It  is 
very  natural :  he  listed  as  soldiers  do  when  they  are  drunk,  and  re- 
pented when  he  was  sober."  So  much  for  news:  now  for  your 
letters. 

All  joy  to  Mr.  Whithed  on  the  increase  of  his  family !  and  joy  to 

*  Lord  Carteret 

^  Lord  Carteret's,  Mr.  Pelham's,  and  Lord  Orford*fl. 

'  The  Hon.  Geor^  Compton,  second  eon  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Northampton.  He 
■Qcceeded  his  elder  brother  James,  the  fifth  earl,  in  the  fiunily  titles  and  estates  in  1754, 
•nd  died  in  1758^D. 
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you ;  for  now  he  is  established  in  so  comfortable  a  way,  I  trust  you 
will  not  lose  him  soon — and  la  Dame  s'appeUe? 

If  my  Lady  Walpole  has  a  mind  once  in  her  life  to  speak  truth,  or 
to  foretell, — the  latter  of  which  has  as  seldom  any  thing  to  do  with 
truth  as  her  ladyship  has, — why  she  may  now  about  the  Tesi's  dog, 
for  I  shall  certainly  forget  what  it  would  be  in  vain  to  remdhiber. 
My  dear  Sir,  how  should  one  convey  a  dog  to  Florence !  There  are 
no  travelling  Princes  of  Saxe  Gotha  or  Modena  here  at  present,  who 
would  carry  a  little  dog  in  a  nutshell.  The  poor  Maltese  cats,  to  the 
tune  of  how  many !  never  arrived  here ;  and  how  should  one  little 
dog  ever  find  its  way  to  Florence  !  But  tell  me,  and,  if  it  is  possible, 
I  will  send  it.  Was  it  to  be  a  greyhound,  or  of  King  Charles's  breed  ? 
It  was  to  have  been  the  latter ;  but  I  think  you  told  me  that  she  rather 
had  a  mind  to  the  other  sort,  which,  by  the  way,  I  don't  think  I  could 
get  for  her. 

Thnnday,  eight  o'dock  at  nlgliL 

I  am  just  come  from  the  House,  and  dined.  Mr.  Coke*  moved  the 
address,  seconded  by  Mr.  Yorke,  the  lord  chancellor's  son.**  The 
Opposition  divided  149  against  278 ;  which  gives  a  better  prospect 
of  carrying  on  the  winter  easily.  In  the  Lords'  house  there  was  no 
division.  Mr.  Pitt  called  Lord'  Carteret  the  execrable  author  of  our 
measures,  and  sole  minister."^  Mr.  Winnington  replied,  that  he  did 
not  know  of  any  sole  minister ;  but  if  my  Lord  Carteret  was  so,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  other  side  had  contributed  more  to  make  him  so 
than  he  had. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  you  show  me  of  the  Cor- 
reggio.  My  lord  is  so  satisfied  with  the  Dominichin,  that  he  will  go 
as  far  as  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  Correggio.  Do  you  really  think 
we  shall  get  it,  and  for  that  price  ? 

You  talk  of  the  new  couple,  and  of  giving  the  sposa  a  mantilla : 
what  new  couple  ?  you  don't  say.  I  suppose,  some  Suares,  by  the 
raffle.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Dec  15, 1743. 

I  WRITE  in  a  great  fright,  lest  this  letter  should  come  too  late.  My 
lord  has  been  told  by  a  Dr.  Bragge,  a  virtuoso,  that^  some  years  ago, 
the  monks  asked  ten  thousand  pounds  for  our  Correggio,*^  and  that 

*  The  only  son  of  Lord  Lovel. — D. 

^  Philip  Yorke,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Hardwicke  ;  aad  afterwards  the  second  earl  of  that 
title.— -D. 

« In  Mr.  Yorke*s  MS.  parliamentary  journal,  the  words  are  **  an  execrable,  a  sole 
minister,  who  had  renounced  the  British  nation,  and  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  the  potion 
described  in  poetic  fictions." — £. 

^  One  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of  Correggio,  with  the  Madonna  and  Child,  saints, 
and  angels,  in  a  convent  at  Parma. 
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there  were  two  copies  then  made  of  it :  that  afterwards,  he  is  per- 
suaded, the  KinR  of  Portugal  bought  the  original ;  he  does  not  know 
at  what  price.  Plow,  I  think  it  very  possible  that  this  doctor,  hearing 
the  picture  was  to  be  come  at,  may  have  invented  this  Portuguese 
history ;  but  as  there  is  a  possibility,  too,  that  it  may  be  true,  you 
must  take  all  imaginable  precautions  to  be  sure  it  is  the  very  original 
—a  copy  would  do  neither  you  nor  me  great  honour. 

We  have  entered  upon  the  Hanoverian  campaign.  Last  Wednes- 
day, Waller  moved  in  our  House  an  address  to  the  King,  to  continue 
them  no  longer  an  our  pay  than  to  Christmas-day,  the  term  for  which 
they  were  granted.  The  debate  lasted  till  half  an  hour  after  eight  at 
night.  Two  young  officers'  told  some  very  trifling  stories  against 
the  Hanoverians,  which  did  not  at  all  add  any  weight  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Opposition;  but  we  divided  231  to  181.  On  Friday, 
Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Halifax,  in  good  speeches,  brought  the 
same  motion  into  the  Lords.  I  was  there,  and  heard  Lord  Chester- 
field make  the  finest  oration  I  ever  did  hear.^  My  father  did  not 
speak,  nor  Lord  Bath.  They  threw  out  the  motion  by  71  to  36. 
These  motions  will  determine  the  bringing  on  the  demand  for  the 
Hanoverians  for  another  year  in  form ;  which,  was  a  doubtful  point, 
the  old  part  of  the  ministry  being  against  it,  though  very  contrary  to 
ray  lord's  advica 

Lord  Gower,  finding  no  more  Tories  were  to  be  admitted,  resigned 
on  Thursday ;  and  Lord  Cobham  in  the  afternoon.  The  privy-seal 
was  the  next  day  given  to  Lord  Cholmondeley.  Lord  Gower's  resig- 
nation is  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  I  am  content  the  prophecy 
in  the  old  Jacobite  ballad  should  be  fulfilled — **  The  King  shall  have 
his  own  again." 

The  changes  are  begun,  but  will  not  be  completed  till  the  recess, 
as  the  preferments  will  occasion  more  re-elections  than  they  can 
spare  just  now  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sandys  has  resigned  the 
exchequer  to  Mr.  Pelham  ;  Sir  John  Rushout  is  to  be  treasurer  of  the 
navy;  Winnington,  paymaster;  Harry  Fox,  lord  of  the  treasury: 
Lord  Edgcumbe,  I  believe,  lord  of  the  treasury ,''  and  Sandys,  cofferer 
and  a  peer.  I  am  so  scandalized  at  this,  that  I  will  fill  up  my  letter 
(having  told  you  all  the  news)  with  the  first  fruits  of  my  indignation. 

VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

09  m  UBOIIVINO  A.  NEW  PKDU 

Tbov  Benseleas  Hall,  whose  injiuUoioas  spaoe, 
Like  Death,  confounds  a  various  mismatchM  race. 
Where  kings  and  downs,  th'  ambitious  and  the  mean, 
Compose  th*  inactiTe  soporific  scene« 

*  Captain  Ross  and  Lord  Charles  Hay.— £L 

^  **  Lord  Chesteriield^s  performance,"  says  Mr.  Yorke,  **  was  maeh  cried  up ;  but  few 
of  his  admirers  could  distinguish  the  faults  of  hu  eloquence  from  its  beauties^  MS.  Pari. 
JonmaL — £. 

^  This  did  not  happen. 

80* 
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Unfold  thy  doon !— and  a  pramotion  lee. 
That  roust  amaze  even  proetitated  thee  ! 

ShaU  not  thy  sons,  incarioua  though  they  are. 
Raise  their  dull  lids,  and  meditate  a  stare  7 
Thy  sons,  who  sleep  in  monumental  state, 
To  show  the  spot  where  their  great  fathers  sate. 

Ambition  first,  and  specious  warlike  worth, 
CallM  our  old  peers  and  brave  patricians  forth; 

And  subject  provinces  produced  to  fame 
Their  lords  with  scarce  a  less  than  regal  name. 
Then  blinded  monarchs,  flattery's  fondled  race. 
Their  fov'rite  minions  stampM  with  titled  graee^ 
And  bade  the  tools  of  power  succeed  to  Virtoe*s  plaoe. 
Hence  Spensers,  Gavestons,  by  crimes  grown  great. 
Vaulted  into  degraded  Honour's  seat : 
Hence  dainty  Villiers  sits  in  high  debate. 
Where  manly  Beauchamps,  Talbots,  Cecils  sate ; 
Hence  Wentworth,*  perjured  patriot,  burst  each  tie. 
Profaned  each  oath,  and  gave  his  life  the  lie : 
Renounced  whate*er  he  sacred  held  and  dear, 
Renounced  his  country's  cause,  and  sank  into  a  Peer. 

Some  have  bouf  ht  ermine,  venal  Honour's  veil. 
When  set  by  bankrupt  Majesty  to  sale ; 
Or  drew  Nobility's  coarse  ductile  thread 
From  some  distinguish'd  harlot's  titled  bed. 

Not  thus  ennobled  Samuel ! — no  worth 
CaU'd  fi-om  his  mud  the  sluggish  reptile  forth ; 
^  No  parts  to  flatter,  and  no  grace  to  please. 

With  scarce  an  insect's  impotence  to  tease. 
He  struts  a  Peer — ^though  proved  too  dull  to  stay. 
Whence^  even  poor  Gyblxms  is  not  brush'd  away. 

Adieu !  I  am  just  going  to  Leicester  House,  where  the  Princess 
sees  company  to-day  and  to-morrow,  from  seven  to  nine,  on  her 
lying-in.  I  mention  this  per  amor  del  Signor  Marchese  Cosimo  Ric- 
cardi.^ 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  2e,  1743. 

I  shall  complain  of  inflammations  in  my  eyes  till  you  think  it  is  an 
excuse  for  not  writing ;  but  your  brother  is  my  witness  that  I  have 
been  shut  up  in  a  dark  room  for  this  week.  I  get  frequent  colds, 
which  fall  upon  my  eyes;  and  then  I  have  bottles  of  sovereign  eye- 
waters from  all  my  acquaintance ;  but  as  they  are  only  accidental 
colds,  I  never  use  any  thing  but  sage,  which  braces  my  eye-fibres 
^ain  in  a  few  days.  I  have  had  two  letters  since  my  last  to  yoa; 
one  complaining  of  my  silence,  and  the  other  acknowledmng  one  from 
me  after  a  week's  intermission :  indeed,  I  never  have  been  so  lonf; 
without  writing  to  you :  I  do  sometimes  miss  two  weeks  on  any  great 

*  Earl  of  Strafford ;  but  it  alludes  to  Lord  Bath. 

*  The  Treasury. 

^  A  gossiping  old  Florentine  nobleman,  whose  whole  empbyment  was  to  infbnn  him- 
self of  the  state  of  marriages,  pregnancies,  lyings-in,  and  such  like  histories 
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dearth  of  news,  which  is  all  I  have  to  fill  a  letter ;  for  living  as  I  do 
among  people,  whom,  from  your  long  absence,  you  cannot  know,  I 
should  talk  Hebrew  to  mention  them  to  you.  Those,  that  from  eminent 
birth,  folly,  or  parts,  are  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  I 
tell  you  of,  whenever  necessity  or  the  King  puts  them  into  new  lights. 
The  latter,  for  I  cannot  think  the  former  had  any  hand  in  it,  has  made 
Sandys,  as  I  told  you,  a  lord  and  cofferer !  Lord  Middlesex  is  one  of 
the  new  treasury,  not  ambassador  as  you  heard.  So  the  Opera-house 
and  White's  have  contributed  a  commissioner  and  a  secretary  to  the 
treasury,'  as  their  quota  to  the  government  It  is  a  period  to  make  a 
figure  in  history. 

There  is  a  recess  of  both  Houses  for  a  fortnight ;  and  we  are  to 
meet  again,  with  all  the  quotations  and  flowers  that  the  young  orators 
can  collect  and  forcibly  apply  to  the  Hanoverians ;  with  all  the  malice 
which  the  disappointed  Old  have  hoarded  against  Carteret,  and  with 
all  the  impudence  his  defenders  can  sell  him :  and  when  all  that  is 
vented — ^what  then  1 — why  then,  things  will  just  be  where  they  were. 

General  Wade^  is  made  field-marshal,  and  is  to  have  command  of 
the  army,  as  it  is  supposed,  on  the  King's  not  going  abroad ;  but  that 
is  not  declared.  The  French  preparations  go  on  with  much  more 
vigour  than  ours ;  they  not  having  a  House  of  Commons  to  combat 
all  the  winter ;  a  campaign  that  necessarily  engages  all  the  attention 
of  ministers,  who  have  no  great  variety  of  apartments  in  their  under- 
standings. 

I  have  paid  your  brother  the  bill  I  received  from  you,  and  give 
you  a  thousand  thanks  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  had ;  most  par- 
ticularly from  the  plague  of  hams,*  from  which  you  have  saved  me. 
Heavens !  how  blank  I  should  have  looked  at  unpacking  a  great  case 
of  bacon  and  wine !  My  dear  child,  be  my  friend,  ana  preserve  me 
from  heroic  presents.  I  cannot  possibly  at  this  distance  begin  a  new 
courtship  of  regali ;  for  I  suppose  all  those  hams  were  to  be  con- 
verted into  watches  and  toys.  Now  it  would  suit  Sir  Paul  Methuen 
very  well,  who  is  a  knight-errant  at  seventy-three,  to  carry  on  an 
amour  between  a  Mrs.  Chenevix's'^  shop  and  a  noble  cellar  in 
Florence ;  but  alas !  I  am  neither  old  enough  nor  young  enough  to  be 
gallant,  and  should  ill  become  the  writing  of  heroic  epistles  to  a  fair 
mistress  in  Italy — no,  no:  "  ne  sono  uscito  con  onore,  mi  pare,  e  non 
vogKo  riprendere  quel  impegno  piu.'^  You  see  how  rustic  I  am  grown 
again! 

I  knew  your  new  brother-in-law*  at  school,  but  have  not  seen  him 
since.  But  your  sister  was  in  love,  and  must  consequently  be  happy 
to  have  him.  Yet  I  own,  I  cannot  much  felicitate  any  body  that 
marries  for  love.    It  is  bad  enough  to  marry ;  but  to  marry  where 

*  John  Jeffirieff. 

^  General  George  Wade,  afterwards  commander  of  the  ftrcee  in  Scotland.  He  died  in 
1748.  A  Gd»  monument,  by  RoubiUac,  waa  erectdd  to  hia  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.— E. 

«  Madame  Grifbni  was  going  to  send  Mr.  W.  a  present  of  kams  and  Florence  wine. 

^  The  proprietress  of  a  celebrated  toy-shop.— D.  *  Mr.  Foote. 
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one  loves,  ten  times  worse.  It  is  so  charming  at  first,  that  the  decay 
of  inclination  renders  it  infinitely  more  disagreeable  afterwards. 
Your  sister  has  a  thousand  merits ;  but  they  don't  count :  but  then 
she  has  good  sense  enough  to  make  her  happy,  if  her  merit  cannot 
make  him  so. 
Adieu !  I  rejoice  for  your  sake  that  Madame  Royale'  is  recovered, 

as  I  saw  in  the  papers* 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  much  desired  by  a  very  particular  friend,  to  recommend 
to  you  Sir  William  Maynard,**  who  is  going  to  Florence.  You  will 
oblige  me  extremely  by  any  civilities  you  show  him  while  he  stays 
there ;  in  particular,  by  introducing  him  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
de  Craon,  Madame  Suares,  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance  there, 
who,  I  dare  say,  will  contine  their  goodness  to  me,  by  receiving  him 
with  the  same  politeness  that  they  received  me.    I  am,  &c. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  34, 1744. 

Don't  think  me  guilty  of  forgetting  you  a  moment,  though  I  have 
missed  two  or  three  posts.  If  you  knew  the  incessant  hurry  and 
fatigue  in  which  I  live,  and  how  few  moments  I  have  to  myself, 
you  would  not  suspect  me.  You  know,  I  am  naturally  indolent,  and 
without  application  to  any  kind  of  business ;  yet  it  is  impossible,  in 
this  country,  to  live  in  the  world,  and  be  in  parliament,  and  not  find 
oneself  every  day  more  hooked  into  politics  and  company,  especially 
inhabiting  a  house  that  is  again  become  the  centre  of  affairs.  My 
lord  becomes  the  last  resource,  to  which  they  are  all  forced  to  apply. 
One  part  of  the  ministry,  you  may  be  sure,  do ;  and  for  the  other, 
they  affect  to  give  themselves  the  honour  of  it  too. 

Last  Thursdav  I  would  certainly  have  written  to  give  you  a  full 
answer  to  your  letter  of  grief,*  but  I  was  shut  up  in  the  House  till  past 
ten  at  night ;  and  the  ni^t  before  till  twelve.    But  I  must  speak  to 

*  The  DaeheBs  of  Lorrain,  mother  of  the  Great  Duke :  her  death  yroxM  have  oe- 
cariooed  a  lonjr  mourning  at  Florence.  [Elisabeth  of  Orleans,  only  daughter  <^  Phili|i, 
Duke  of  OrleaoB  (Monaieor),  by  his  aeoond  wife,  the  Princess  Pa]aane.]--D. 

^  Sir  William  Maynard,  the  fourth  baronet  of  the  family,  and  a  younger  branch  of  tilt 
Lords  Maynard.  ms  son.  Sir  Charles  Maynard,  became  Viscount  Majrnard  in  177^ 
upon  the  death  of  his  cousin  Charles,  the  first  viscount,  who  had  been  so  created,  with 
special  remainder  to  him. — D. 

^  Sit  Horace  Mann  had  written  in  mat  uneasiness,  in  consequence  of  his  havinr  heaid 
that  Count  Richoourt,  the  Great  Duke's  minister;  was  using  all  his  influence  with  the 
English  government,  in  conjunction  with  Lady  Walpok,  to  have  Sir  Honoe  removed 
ftom  his  ntnation  at  Florenoe* — ^D. 
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you  in  private  first.  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  but  my  Lady  Walpole 
and  Richcourt  ^ould  willingly  be  as  mischievous  as  they  are  ma- 
licious, if  they  could :  but,  my  dear  child,  it  is  impossible.  Don't  fear 
from  Carteret's  silence  to  you ;  he  never  writes :  if  that  were  a  symp- 
tom of  disgrace,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  have  been  out  long 
ere  this:  and  when  the  regency  were  not  thought  worthy  of  his 
notice,  you  could  not  expect  it.  As  to  your  being  attached  to  Lord 
Orford,  that  is  your  safety.  Carteret  told  him  the  other  day,  "  My 
Lord,  I  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  if  I  did  not  tell  the  King, 
that  it  was  you  who  had  carried  the  Hanover  troops."  That,  too,  dis- 
proves the  accusation  of  Sir  Robert's  being  no  friend  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary.  That  is  now  too  stale  and  old.  However,  I  will  speak  to 
my  lord  and  Mr.  Pelham — would  I  had  no  more  cause  to  tremble  for 
you,  than  from  little  cabals !  But,  my  dear  child,  when  we  hear  every 
day  of  the  Toulon  fleet  sailing,  can  I  be  easy  for  you?  or  can  I  not 
foresee  whei^  that  must  break,  unless  Matthews  and  the  wonderful 
fortune  of  England  can  interpose  effectually  ?  We  are  not  without 
our  own  fears ;  the  Brest  fleet  of  twenty-two  sail  is  out  at  sea  ;  they 
talk,  for  Barbadoes.  I  believe  we  wish  it  may  be  thither  destined  ? 
Judge  what  I  think ;  I  cannot,  nor  may  write :  but  I  am  in  the  utmost 
anxiety  for  your  situation. 

The  whole  world,  nay  the  Prince  himself  allows,  that  if  Lord  Orford 
had  not  come  to  town,  the  Hanover  troops  had  been  lost"  They 
were  in  effect  given  up  by  all  but  Carteret  We  carried  our  own 
army  in  Flanders  by  a  majority  of  112.**  Last  Wednesday  was  the 
great  day  of  expectation :  we  sat  in  the  committee  on  the  Hanover 
troops  till  twelve  at  night :  the  numbers  were  271  to  226.  The  next 
day  on  the  report  we  sat  again  till  past  ten,  the  opposition  having 
moved  to  adjourn  till  Monday,  on  which  we  divided,  266  to  177. 
Then  the  Tories  all  went  away  in  a  body,  and  the  troops  were  voted. 

We  have  still  tough  work  to  do :  there  are  the  estimates  on  the 
extraordinaries  of  the  campaign,  and  the  treaty  of  Worms'  to  come 
—I  know  who**  thinks  this  last  more  diflScult  to  fight  than  the  Hanover 
troops.    It  is  likely  to  turn  out  as  laborious  a  session  as  ever  was. 

*  **  Lord  Orford^s  personal  credit  with  his  friends  was  the  main  reason  that  the  question 
was  so  well  disposed  of:  he  never  laboured  any  point  during  his  own  administration  with 
more  zeal,  and  at  a  dinner  at  Hanburj  Williams's  had  a  meeting  with  such  of  the  old 
court  party  as  were  thought  most  averse  to  concurring  in  this  measure ;  where  he  took 

Seat  pains  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  there  was  for  repeating  it'*  Mr.  P.  Yorke's 
S.  JournaL — E. 

^  It  appears  firom  Mr.  Philip  Yorke's  Parliamentary  Journal,  that  the  letter-writer  took 
a  part  in  the  debate— **  Yoong  Mr.  Walpole's  speech,*'  he  says,  ^'met  with  deserved 
applause  from  every  body:  it  was  judicious  and  elegant:  he  applied  the  verse  which 
Locan  puts  in  Curio's  mouth  to  CtBsar,  to  the  King : — 

**  Livpr  edax  tibi  cuncta  negat,  Gallasque  subactos, 
Vix  impune  feres.** — ^E. 

^  Between  the  King  of  England,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  to 
whom  were  afterwards  added  Holland  and  Saxony.  It  is  sometimes  called  **  the  triple 
alliance." — D. 

<*  Lord  Orford. 
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All  the  comfort  is,  all  the  abuse  don't  lie  at  your  door  nor  mine ;  Lord 
Carteret  has  the  full  perquisites  of  the  ministry.  The  other  day,  after 
Pitt  had  called  him  "  the  Hanover  troop-minister,  a  flagitious  task- 
master,'' and  said,  *'  that  the  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  were  all 
the  party  he  had,  and  were  his  placemen ;"  in  short,  after  he  had 
exhausted  invectives,  he  added,  **  But  I  have  done :  if  he  were  present, 
I  would  say  ten  times  more."*  Murray  shines  as  bright  as  ever  he 
did  at  the  bar ;  which  he  seems  to  decline,  to  push  his  fortune  in  the 
House  of  Commons  under  Mr.  Peiham. 

This  is  the  present  state  of  our  politics,  which  is  our  present 
state ;  for  nothing  else  is  thought  of.  We  fear  the  King  will  again 
go  abroad. 

Lord  Hartington  has  desired  me  to  write  to  you  for  some  mebn- 
seeds,  which  you  will  be  so  good  to  get  the  best,  and  send  to  me  for 
him. 

I  can't  conclude  without  mentioning  again  the  Toulon  squadron : 
we  vapour  and  say,  by  this  time  Matthews  has  beaten  them,  while  / 
see  them  in  the  port  of  Leghorn ! 

My  dear  Mr.  Chute,  I  trust'  to  your  friendship  to  comfort  our  poor 
Miny :  for  my  part,  I  am  all  apprehension !  My  dearest  child,  if  it 
turns  out  so,  trust  to  my  friendship  for  working  every  engine  to  restore 
you  to  as  ^ood  a  situation  as  you  will  lose,  if  my  fears  prove  pro- 
phetic !  The  first  peace  would  reinstate  you  in  your  favourite  Flo- 
rence, whoever  were  sovereign  of  it  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to 
smile  at  the  vanity  of  my  fears,  as  I  did  at  yours  about  Richcourt. 
Adieu!  adieu! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Feb.  9, 1744L 

I  HAVE  scarce  time  to  write,  or  to  know  what  I  write.  I  live  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  sat  on  Tuesday  till  ten  at  night,  on  a  Welsh 
election ;  and  shall  probably  stay  as  long  to-day  on  the  same. 

I  have  received  all  your  letters  by  the  couriers  and  the  post:  I  am 
persuaded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  much  pleased  with  your  despatch ; 
out  I  dare  not  enquire,  for  fear  he  should  dislike  your  having  written 
the  same  to  me. 

I  believe  we  should  have  heard  more  of  the  Brest  squadron,  if  their 
appearance  off  the  Land's  End  on  Friday  was  se'nnight,  steering 
towards  Ireland,  had  occasioned  greater  consternation.  It  is  incre- 
dible how  little  impression  it  made :  the  stocks  hardly  fell :  though  it 
was  then  generally  believed  that  the  Pretender's  son  was  on  board. 

*  ** Pitt  as  oflual,**  njn  Mr.  Yorke,  in  his  MS.  Parliunentary  Joamal,  "fell  Ibol  of 
Lord  Carteret,  called  him  a  Hanover  troop-minister ;  that  they  were  his  party,  his  place- 
men ;  that  he  had  conquered  the  cabinet  by  their  means,  and  after  being  very  laTish  of 
his  abuse,  wished  he  was  in  the  House,  that  he  might  give  him  more  of  it"  To  the 
uncommon  accuracy  of  Mr.  Walpole*s  reports  of  the  prooeedings  in  Tarliament,  the 
above-quoted  Jounuu  bean  strong  evidenoe.— E. 
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We  expected  some  invasion ;  but  as  they  were  probably  disappointed 
on  finding  no  rising  in  their  favour,  it  is  now  believed  that  they  are 
gone  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  narrowly  missed  taking  the  Jamaica 
fleet,  which  was  gone  out  convoyed  by  two  men-of-war.  The  French 
pursued  them,  outsailed  them,  and  missed  them  by  their  own  inexpert* 
ness.  Sir  John  Norris  is  at  Portsmouth,  ready  to  sail  with  nineteen 
men-of-war,  and  is  to  be  joined  by  two  more  from  Plymouth.  We 
hope  to  hear  that  Matthews  has  beat  the  Toubn  squadron  before  they 
can  be  joined  by  the  Brest.  This  is  the  state  of  our  situation.  They 
have  stopped  the  embarkation  of  the  six  thousand  men  for  Flanders ; 
and  I  hope  the  King's  journey  thither.  The  Opposition  fight  every 
measure  of  supply,  but  very  unsuccessfully.  When  this  Welsh  elec- 
tion is  over,  they  will  probably  go  out  of  town,  and  leave  the  rest  of 
the  session  at  ease. 

I  think  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  new  mine  that  is 
preparing  against  you.  My  lord  is  convinced  it  is  an  idle  attempt ; 
and  it  will  always  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  such  thing  from 
taking  eflfect.  I  am  very  unhappy  for  Mr.  Chute's  gout,  or  for  any 
thing  that  dis^turbs  the  peace  of  people  I  love  so  much,  and  that  I  have 
such  vast  reason  to  love.  You  know  my  fears  for  you :  pray  Heaven 
thev  end  well ! 

ft  is  universally  believed  that  the  Pretender's  son,  who  is  at  Paris, 
will  make  the  campaign  in  one  of  their  armies.  I  suppose  this  will 
soon  produce  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  then  France,  perhap,  will 
not  find  her  account  in  having  brought  him  as  near  to  England  as 
ever  he  is  like  to  be.  Adieu !  My  Lord  is  hurrying  me  down  to  the 
House.    I  must  go  1 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

HouM  of  Commons,  Feb.  IS,  1744. 

We  are  come  nearer  to  a  crisis  than  indeed  I  expected  1  After  the 
various  reports  about  the  Brest  squadron,  it  has  proved  that  they  are 
sixteen  ships  of  the  line  off  Torbay ;  in  all  probability  to  draw  our 
fleet  from  Dunkirk,  where  they  have  two  men-of-war  and  sixteen 
large  Indiamen  to  transport  eight  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  which  are  there  in  the  town.  There  has  been  some  difficulty 
to  persuade  people  of  the  imminence  of  our  danger :  but  yesterday 
the  King  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  to  acquaint  ns  that  he  has 
certain  information  of  the  young  Pretender  being  in  France,  and  of 
the  designed  invasion  from  thence,  in  concert  with  the  disaflfected 
here.'    Immediately  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  most  handsomely 

*  **  February  13.  Talking  upon  this  Babject  with  Horace  Walpole,  he  told  me  confi- 
dentially,  that  Admiral  Matthews  intercepted,  last  sunmer,  a  felucca  in  her  passa^  from 
Toulon  to  Genoa,  on  board  of  which  were  found  seyeral  papers  of  great  consequence 
relating  to  a  French  invasion  in  concert  with  the  Jacobites ;  one  of  them  particularly 
was  in  the  style  of  an  invitation  from  sevend  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  to  th« 
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and  seasonably  was  come  to  town  on  purpose,  moved  for  an  Address 
to  assure  the  King  of  standing  by  him  with  lives  and  fortunes.  Lord 
Hartington,  seconded  by  Sir  Charles  Windham,*  the  convert  son  of  Sir 
William,  moved  the  same  in  our  House.  To  our  amazement,  and  little 
sure  to  their  own  honour.  Waller  and  Doddington,  supported  in  the  most 
indecent  manner  by  Pitt,  moved  to  add,  that  we  would  immediately 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  the  causes  of  our  danger  by  negli- 
gence, and  the  sailing  of  the  Brest  fleet.  They  insisted  on  this 
amendment,  and  debated  it  till  seven  at  night,  not  one  (professed) 
Jacobite  speaking.  The  divisipn  was  287  against  123.  In  the  Lords, 
Chesterfield  moved  the  same  amendment,  seconded  by  old  dull  West- 
moreland ;  but  they  did  not  divide. 

All  the  troops  have  been  sent  for  in  the  greatest  haste  to  London ; 
but  we  shall  not  have  above  eight  thousand  men  together  at  most 
An  express  is  gone  to  Holland,  and  General  Wentworth  followed  it 
last  night,  to  demand  six  thousand  men,  who  will  probably  be  here 
by  the  end  of  next  week.  Lord  Stair**  has  offered  the  King  his  ser- 
vice, and  is  to-day  named  commander-in-chief.  This  is  very  gene- 
rous, and  will  be  of  great  use.  He  is  extremely  beloved  in  the  army, 
and  most  firm  to  this  family. 

I  cannot  say  our  situation  is  the  most  agreeable ;  we  know  not 
whether  Norris  is  gone  after  the  Brest  fleet  or  not.  We  have  three 
ships  in  the  Downs,  but  they  cannot  prevent  a  landing,  which  will 
probably  be  in  Essex  or  Suffolk.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you  hear  that 
this  crown  is  fought  for  on  land.  As  yet  there  is  no  rising ;  but  we 
must  expect  it  on  the  first  descent. 

Don't  be  uneasy  for  me,  when  the  whole  is  at  stake.  I  don't  feel 
as  if  my  friends  would  have  any  reason  to  be  concerned  for  me  :  my 
warmth  will  carry  me  as  far  as  any  man ;  and  I  think  I  can  bear  as 
I  should  the  worst  that  can  happen ;  though  the  delays  of  the  French, 
I  don't  know  from  what  cause,  have  not  made  that  likely  to  happen. 

The  King  keeps  his  bed  with  the  rheumatism.  He  is  not  less 
obliged  to  Lord  Orford  for  the  defence  of  his  crown,  now  he  is  out 
of  place,  than  when  he  was  in  the  administration.  His  zeal,  his 
courage,  his  attention,  are  indefatigable  and  inconceivable.  He  re- 
gards his  own  life  no  more  than  when  it  was  most  his  duty  to  expose 
it,  and  fears  for  every  thing  but  that. 

I  flatter  myself  that  next  post  I  shall  write  you  a  more  corafortaUe 
letter.  I  would  not  have  written  this,  if  it  were  a  time  to  admit  de- 
ceit Hope  the  best,  and  fear  as  little  as  you  would  do  if  you  were 
here  in  the  danger.  My  best  love  to  the  Chutes ;  tell  them  I  never 
knew  how  little  I  was  a  Jacobite  till  it  was  almost  my  interest  to  be 
one.    Adieu ! 

Pretender.  These  papers,  he  thought,  had  not  been  safficiently  looked  into,  tnd  were  not 
laid  before  the  cabinet  coancil  until  the  nigfht  before  the  message  was  sent  to  both  Hooaes.** 
Mr.  P.  Yorke's  Parliamentary  Journal. — E. 

*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Egremont 

^  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Stair  had  quitted  the  army  in  disgust,  after 
last  campaign,  on  the  King's  showing  such  unmeasurable  preference  to  the  Hiuiof«rians. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Thuraday,  Feb.  23, 1744, 

I  WRITE  to  you  in,  the  greatest  hurry,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
whilst  they  are  all  at  dinner  round  me.  1  am  this  moment  come  from 
the  House,  where  we  have  carried  a  great  Welsh  election  against 
Sir  Watkyn  Williams  by  26.  I  fear  you  have  not  had  my  last,  for 
the  packet-boat  has  been  stopped  on  the  French  stopping  our  mes* 
senger  at  Calais.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  invasion :  the  young  Pre- 
tender is  at  Calais,  and  the  Count  de  Saxe  is  to  command  the  em- 
barkation. Hitherto  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  with  us.  Sir  John 
Norris  was  to  sail  yesterday  to  Dunkirk,  to  try  to  burn  their  trans- 
ports ;  we  are  in  the  utmost  expectation  of  the  news.  The  Brest 
squadron  was  yesterday  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  We  have  got  two 
thousand  men  from  Ireland,  and  have  sent  for  two  more.  The  Dutch 
are  coming :  Lord  Stair  is  general.  Nobody  is  yet  taken  up— God 
knows  why  not!  We  have  repeated  news  of  Matthews  having 
beaten  and  sunk  eight  of  the  Toulon  ships ;  but  the  French  have  so 
stopped  all  communication  that  we  don't  yet  know  it  certainly ;  I 
hope  you  do.  Three  hundred  arms  have  been  seized  in  a  French 
merchant's  house  at  Plymouth.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  raise 
the  clans  in  Scotland,  but  unsuccessfully. 

My  dear  child,  I  write  short,  but  it  is  much :  and  I  could  not  say 
more  in  ten  thousand  words.  All  is  at  stake ;  we  have  great  hopes, 
but  they  are  but  hopes !  I  have  no  more  time :  I  wait  with  patience 
for  the  event,  though  to  me  it  must  and  shall  be  decisive. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

March  Ist,  1744. 

I  WISH  I  could  put  you  out  of  the  pain  my  last  letters  must  have 
given  you.  I  don't  know  whether  your  situation,  to  be  at  such  a 
distance  on  so  great  a  crisis,  is  not  more  disagreeable  than  ours,  who 
are  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  French  are  landed.  We 
had  great  ill-luck  last  week  :  Sir  John  Norris,  with  four-and-twenty 
sail,  came  within  a  league  of  the  Brest  squadron,  which  had  but  four- 
teen. The  coasts  were  covered  with  people  to  see  the  engagement ; 
but  at  seven  in  the  evening  the  wind  changed,  and  they  escaped. 
There  have  been  terrible  winds  these  four  or  five  days  :  our  fleet  has 
not  suffered  materially,  but  theirs  less.  Ours  lies  in  the  Downs ;  five " 
of  theirs  at  Torbay — the  rest  at  La  Hogue.  We  hope  to  hear  that 
these  storms,  which  blew  directly  on  Dunkirk,  have  done  great 
damage  to  their  transports.  By  the  fortune  of  the  winds,  which  have 
detained  them  in  port,  we  have  had  time  to  make  preparations ;  if 
they  had  been  ready  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  Brest  squadron 
sailed,  it  had  all  been  decided.     We  expect  the  Dutch  in  four  or  five 
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days.  Ten  battalions,  which  make  seven  thousand  men,  are  sent  for 
from  our  army  in  Flanders,  and  four  thousand  from  Ireland,  two  of 
which  are  arrived.  If  they  still  attempt  the  invasion,  it  must  be  a 
bloody  war ! 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  has  appeared  extraordinarily  in  our  favour. 
I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  that  of  the  ministry.  Addresses  are 
come  from  all  parts,  but  you  know  how  little  they  are  to  be  depended 
on — King  James  had  them.  The  merchants  of  Liondon  are  most 
zealous :  the  French  name  will  do  more  harm  to  their  cause  than 
the  Pretender's  service.  One  remarkable  circumstance  happened  to 
Colonel  Cholmondeley's  regiment  on  their  march  to  London:  the 
public-houses  on  all  the  road  would  not  let  them  pay  any  thing,  but 
treated  them,  and  said,  **  You  arc  going  to  defend  us  against  the 
French."  There  are  no  signs  of  any  rising.  Lord  Barrimore,'  the 
Pretender's  general,  and  Colonel  Cecil,  his  secretary  of  state,  are  ai 
last  taken  up ;  the  latter,  who  having  removed  his  papers,  had  sent 
for  them  back,  thinking  the  danger  over,  is  committed  to  the  Tower, 
on  discoveries  from  them ;  but,  alas !  these  discoveries  go  on  but 
lamely .**  One  may  perceive  who  is  not  minister,  rather  than  who  is. 
The  Opposition  tried  to  put  off  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
— feebly.  Vernon*  and  the  Grenvilles  are  the  warmest :  Pitt  and 
Lyttelton  went  away  without  voting.*  My  father  has  exerted  him- 
self most  amazingly :  the  other  day,  on  the  King's  laying  some  in- 
formation before  the  House,  when  the  ministry  had  detennined  to 
make  no  address  on  it,  he  rose  up  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  made 
a  long  and  fine  speech  on  the  present  situation.®  The  Prince  was  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  has  given  him  leave  to  so  to  his  court,  which 
he  never  would  before.  He  went  yesterday,  and  was  most  graciously 
received. 

Lord  Stair  is  at  last  appointed  general    General  Oglethorpe'  is  to 

*  James  Barry,  fourth  Earl  of  Barrjmore.    He  died  in  1747.    See  mnii,  p.  2€9. 

^  "■  Some  treasonable  papers  of  consequence  were  found  in  CeciPs  pocketa,  whidi  ga:fe 
occasion  to  the  apprehending  of  Lord  Barrymore.  They  were  both  concerned  in  the 
affiur  of  transmitting  the  Pretender's  letter  to  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle ;  which  it  was  now 
lamented  had  not  then  undergone  a  stricter  examination.  I  obKrved  the  Tories  mudi 
struck  with  the  news  of  his  bding  secured.*'    Mr.  P.  Yorke's  ParL  JoumaL — EL 

c  Admiral  Vernon. 

^  **  Lord  Harrington's  motion  for  deferring  the  suspension  was  thrown  out  by  181 
against  83.  Pitt  and  Lyttelton  walked  down  the  House  whilst  Lord  Barrington  was 
speaking,  and  went  away ;  so  did  Mr.  Crowne,  though  a  Tory ;  but  most  of  thai  party 
voted  with  the  Ayes.  Lord  Chesterfield  told  the  chancellor  there  was  no  opposition  to 
this  bill  intended  amonflrst  the  Lords ;  not  even  a  disposition  to  it  in  any  body ;  and 
greatly  approved  the  limiting  it  to  so  short  a  time."    Mr.  P.  Yorke's  Pari.  JoumaL — E. 

*  **  Lord  Orford,  though  he  had  never  spdcen  in  the  House  of  XiOrds,  having  remarked 
to  his  brother  Horatio  that  he  had  left  his  tongue  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  on  this 
occasion  his  eloquent  voice  was  cmce  more  raised,  beseeching  their  lordships  to  forget 
their  cavils  and  divisions,  and  unite  in  affection  round  the  throne.  It  was  solely  owiof 
to  him,  that  the  torrent  of  public  opposition  was  braved  and  overcome."  Lord'Mahoo. 
HistvoliiLp.273.— E. 

'  General  James  Oglethorpe,  bom  in  1698.  His  activity  in  settling  the  ookny  of  Geor- 
gia obtained  for  him  the  friendship  and  panegyric  of  Pope — 

*'  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul. 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pde." 
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have  a  comrxHssion  for  raising  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  to  defend  the 
coa$ts.  The  Swiss  servants  in  London  have  offered  to  form  themselves 
into  a  regiment ;  six  hundred  are  already  clothed  and  armed,  but  no 
colonel  or  officers  appointed  We  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  divisions 
in  the  French  ministry  will  repair  what  the  divisions  in  our  own 
undo. 

The  answer  from  the  court  of  France  to  Mr.  Thomson  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  boy'  is  most  arrogant :  "  that  when  we  have  given  them 
satisfaction  for  the  many  complaints  which  they  have  made  on  our 
infraction  of  treaties,  then  they  will  think  of  giving  us  des  eclair cisse- 
merits" 

We  have  no  authentic  news  yet  from  Matthews:  the  most  credited 
is  a  letter  from  Marseilles  to  a  Jew,  which  says  it  was  the  most 
bloody  battle  ever  fought ;  that  it  lasted  three  days ;  that  the  two  first 
we  had  the  worst,  and  the  third,  by  a  lucky  gale,  totally  defeated 
them.  Sir  Charles  Wager  always  said,  « that  if  a  sea-fight  lasted 
three  days,  he  was  sure  the  English  suffered  the  most  for  the  two 
first,  for  no  other  nation  would  stand  beating  for  two  days  together." 

Adieu !  my  dear  child.  1  have  told  you  every  circumstance  I 
know:  I  hope  you  receive  my  letters;  I  hope  their  accounts  will 
grow  more  favourable.  I  never  found  my  spirits  so  high,  for  they 
never  were  so  provoked.  Hope  the  best,  and  believe  that,  as  long  as 
I  am,  I  shall  always  be  yours  sincerely. 

P.  S.  My  dear  Chutes,  I  hope  you  will  still  return  to  your  own 
England. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

March  5th,  1744,  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

I  HAVB  but  time  to  write  you  a  minute-line,  but  it  will  be  a  com- 
fortable one.    There  is  just  come  advice,  that  the  great  storm  on  the 

He  was  oi)e  of  the  earliest  patrons  of  Johnson's  **  London,*'  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
the  Doctor,  thronghout  life,  acknowledged  the  kind  and  effectual  support  given  to  that 
poem.  The  General  sat  in  five  parliaments,  and  died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  eighty.seven. 
For  a  striking  pen-and-ink  whole-length  sketch,  taken  a  few  months  l>efore  that  event, 
while  the  Greneral  was  attending  the  mle  of  Dr.  Johnson's  library  at  Christie's  auction- 
room,  see  **  Johnsoniana,"  8vo.  edit  p.  378. — E. 

*  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender.  His  person,  at  this  time,  is  thus  described 
bv  Lord  Mahon:  **The  Prince  was  tall  and  well-formed;  his  limbs  athletic  and  active. 
He  excelled  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  was  inured  to  every  kind  of  toil,  especially  long 
inarches  on  foot,  having  applied  himself  to  field-sports  in  Italy,  and  become  an  expert 
wilker.  His  face  was  strikinely  handsome,  of  a  perfect  oval,  and  a  fair  complexion ;  his 
eyes  light  blue ;  his  features  high  and  noble.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  which 
prescribed  perukes,  his  own  fair  hair  usually  fell  in  long  ringlets  on  his  neck.  This 
goodly  pcr«on  was  enhanced  by  his  graceful  manners ;  frequently  condescending  to  the 
most  famibar  kindness,  yet  always  shielded  by  a  regal  dignity :  he  had  a  peculiar  talent 
to  please  and  to  persuade,  and  never  fiiiled  to  adapt  his  conversation  to  the  taste  or  to  the 
station  of  those  whom  he  addressed."    Hist  vol  iii.  p.  280.~E. 
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25th  of  last  month,  the  very  day  the  embarkation  was  to  have  sailed 
from  Dunkirk,  destroyed  twelve  of  their  transports,  and  obliged  the 
whole  number  of  troops,  which  were  fifteen  thousand,  to  debarL 
You  may  look  upon  the  invasion  as  at  an  end,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  though,  as  every  thing  is  coming  to  a  crisis,  one  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  attempt  renewed.  We  know  nothing  yet 
certain  from  Matthews ;  his  victory  grows  a  great  doubt. 

As  this  must  go  away  this  instant,  I  cannot  write  more — but  what 
could  be  more  f    Adieu !  I  wish  you  all  joy. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

March  ISth,  1744. 

I  HAVE  nothing  new  to  tell  you :  that  great  storm  certainly  saved 
us  from  the  invasion — then.'  Whether  it  has  put  an  end  to  the 
design  is  uncertain.  They  say  the  embargo  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais 
is  taken  off,  but  not  a  vessel  of  ours  is  come  in  from  thence.  They 
have,  indeed,  opened  again  the  communication  with  Ypres  and  Nieu- 
port,  &c.  but  we  don't  yet  hear  whether  they  have  renewed  their 
embarkation.  However,  we  take  it  for  granted  it  is  all  over — from 
which,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  over.  We  expect  the  Dutch  troops 
every  hour.  Thai  reinforcement,  and  four  thousand  men  from 
Ireland,  will  be  all  the  advantage  we  shall  have  made  of  gaining 
time. 

At  last  we  have  got  some  light  into  our  Mediterranean  affair,  for 
there  is  no  calling  it  a  victory.  Villettes  has  sent  a  courier,  by  which 
it  seems  we  sunk  one  great  Spanish  ship ;  the  rest  escaped,  and  the 
French  fled  shamefully;  that  was,  I  suppose,  designedly,  and  artfully. 
We  can't  account  for  Lestock's  not  coming  up  with  his  seventeen 
ships,  and  we  have  no  mind  to  like  it,  which  will  not  amaze  you.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that,  as  this  was  only  the  first  day,  we  shall  get  some 
more  creditable  history  of  some  succeeding  day. 

The  French  are  going  to  besiege  Mons :  I  wish  all  the  war  may 
take  that  turn ;  I  don't  desire  to  see  England  the  theatre  of  it.  We 
talk  no  more  of  its  becoming  so,  nor  of  the  plot,  than  of  the  gun- 

Eowder-treason.   Party  is  very  silent;  I  believe,  because  the  Jacobites 
ave  better  hopes  than  from  parliamentary  divisions, — those  in  the 
ministry  run 'very  high,  and,  I  think,  near  some  crisis. 

I  have  enclosed  a  proposal  from  my  bookseller  to  the  undertaker  of 
the  Museum  Florentinum,  or  the  concerners  of  it,  as  the  paper  called 
them;  but  it  was  expressed  in  such  wonderfully-battered  English, 

*  **  The  pious  motto,"  says  Mr.  P.  Yorke,  **  upon  the  medal  struck  b^  Queen  EUabetfa 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  apphed  to  this  event— 
*Flavit  vento,  et  dissipati  sunt;*  for,  as  Bishop  Burnet  somewhere  obeerres,  *our  preser- 
vation at  this  juncture  was  one  of  those  providential  events,  £ar  which  we  have  much  to 
answer.' "    MS.  Pari.  Journal— E. 
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that  it  was  impossible  for  Dodsley  or  me  to  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
it  He  is  a  fashionable  author,  and  though  that  is  no  sign  of  perspi- 
cuity,. I  hope,  more  intelligible.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HOKACE  MANN. 

London,  March  22, 1744. 

I  AX  sorry  this  letter  must  date  the  era  of  a  new  correspondence, 
the  topic  of  which  must  be  blood !  '  Yesterday,  came  advice  from 
Mr.  Thompson,"'  that  Monsieur  Amelot  had  sent  for  him  and  given 
him  notice  to  be  gone,  for  a  declaration  of  war  with  England  was 
to  be  published  in  two  days.  Politically,  I  don't  think  it  so  bad ;  for 
the  very  name  of  war,  though  in  effect,  on  foot  before,  must  make 
our  governors  take  more  precautions ;  and  the  French  declaring  it 
will  range  the  people  more  on  our  side  thaa  on  the  Jacobite :  besides, 
the  latter  will  nave  their  commuoication  with  France  cut  off.  But, 
my  dear  child,  what  lives,  what  misfortunes,  must  and  may  follow  all 
this !  As  a  man,  I  feel  my  humanity  more  touched  than  my  spirit — 
I  feel  myself  more  an  universal  man  than  an  Englishman !  We  have 
already  lost  seven  millions  of  money  and  thirty  Uiousand  men  in  the 
Spanish  war-*and  all  the  fruit  of  all  this  blood  and  treasure  is  the  glory 
of  having  Admiral  Vernon's  head  on  alehouse  signs !  for  my  part,  I 
would  not  purchase  another  Duke  of  Marlborougn  at  the  expense  of 
one  life.  How  I  should  be  shocked,  were  I  a  hero,  when  1  looked 
on  my  own  laurelled  head  on  a  medal,  the  reverse  of  which  would 
be  widows  and  orphans.  How  many  such  will  our  patriots  have 
made ! 

The  embarkation  at  Dunkirk  does  not  seem  to  go  on,  though,  to  be 
sure,  not  laid  aside.  We  received  yesterday  the  particulars  of  the 
Mediterranean  engagement  from  Matthews.  We  conclude  the  French 
squadron  retired  designedly,  to  come  up  to  Brest,  where  we  every 
day  expect  to  hear  of  them.  If  Matthews  does  not  follow  them,  adieu 
our  triumphs  in  the  Channel — and  then !  Sir  John  Norris  has  desired 
leave  to  come  back,  as  little  satisfied  with  the  world  as  the  world  is 
with  him.  He  is  certainly  very  unfortunate  ;**  but  I  can't  say  I  think 
he  has  tried  to  correct  his  fortune.  If  England  is  ever  more  to  be 
England,  this  sure  is  the  crisis  to  exert  all  her  vigour.  We  have  all 
the  disadvantage  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  prospect,  without  one  of  her 
ministers.  Four  thousand  Dutch  are  landed,  and  we  hope  to  get  eight 
or  twelve  ships  from  them.  Can  we  now  say,  "Quatuor  maria 
vindico  ?"• 

*  Chaplain  to  the  late  Lord  Waldegrave ;  after  whose  death  he  acted  as  minister  at 
Paris,  till  the  war,  when  he  retojmed,  and  was  made  a  dean  in  Ireland. 

^  He  was  called  by  the  seamen  **  Foul-weather  Jack." 

*  Motto  of  a  medal  of  Charles  the  Second. 

31* 
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I  will  not  talk  any  more  poKtically,  but  turn  to  hymeneals,  with  as 
much  indifference  as  if  I  were  a  first  minister.  Who  do  you  think  is 
going  to  marry  Lady  Sophia  Fermor?'— only  Lord  Carteret! — this 
very  week  I — a  drawing-room  conquest  Do  but  imagine  how  many 
passions  will  be  gratified  in  that  family !  her  own  ambition,  vanity, 
and  resentment — love  she  never  had  any ;  the  politics,  management, 
and  pedantry  of  the  mother,  who  will  think  to  govern  her  son-in-law 
out  of  Froissart.**  Figure  the  instructions  she  will  give  her  daughter ! 
Lincoln  is  quite  indif^rent,  and  laughs.  My  Lord  Chesterfield  says, 
"  It  is  only  another  of  Carteret's  vigorous  measures."  I  am  really 
glad  of  it ;  for  her  beauty  and  cleverness  did  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  she  was  on  the  point  of  having  determined  for  her  for  ever. 
How  graceful,  how  charming,  and  how  haughtily  condescending 
she  will  be !  how,  if  Lincoln  should  ever  hint  past  history,  she  will 

*' Stare  upon  the  fArnnge  man*8  face, 
As  one  she  ne*er  had  known  !**^ 

I  wonder  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Doddington  had  owned  a  match 
of  seventeen  years'  standing  with  Mrs.  Behan,  to  whom  the  one  you 
mention  is  sister. 

I  have  this  moment  received  yours  of  March  10th,  and  thank  you 
much  for  the  silver  medal,  which  has  already  taken  its  place  in  my 
museum. 

I  feel  almost  out  of  pain  for  your  situation,  as  by  the  motion  of  the 
fleets  this  way,  I  should  think  the  expedition  to  Italy  abandoned.  We 
and  you  have  had  great  escapes,  but  we  have  still  occasion  for  all 
providence ! 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  young  Sposa  Panciatici,  and  wish  all  the 
other  parents  joy  of  the  increase  of  their  families,  Mr.  Whithed  is 
en  bon  train ;  but  the  recruits  he  is  raising  will  scarce  thrive  fast 
enough  to  be  of  service  this  war.  My  best  loves  to  him  and  Mr. 
Chute.  I  except  you  three  out  of  my  want  of  public  spirit  The 
other  day,  when  the  Jacobites  and  patriots  were  carrying  every  thing 
to  ruin,  and  had  made  me  warmer  than  I  love  to  be,  one  of  them  said 
to  me,  "  Why  don't  you  love  your  country  ?"  I  replied,  "  I  should 
love  my  country  exceedingly,  if  it  were  not  for  my  countrymen." 
Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

April  %  1744. 

I  AM  afraid  our  correspondence  will  be  extremely  disjointed,  and 
the  length  of  time  before  you  get  my  letters  will  make  you  very  im- 

'  Eldest  daughter  of  ThomaB,  Earl  of  Pomfret 
^  Lady  Pomfi'et  had  translated  Froissart. 
*  Verses  in  Congreye's  Doris. 
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patient,  when  all  the  world  will  be  full  of  events ;  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  you  will  hear  every  thing  sooner  than  by  my  letters ;  1  mean,  that 
whatever  happens  will  be  on  the  Continent ;  for  the  danger  from  Dun- 
kirk seems  blown  over.  We  declared  war  on  Saturday  :  that  is  all 
I  know,  for  every  body  has  been  out  of  town  for  the  Easter  holidays. 
To-morrow  the  Houses  meet  again  :  the  King  goes,  and  is  to  make  a 
speech.  The  Dutch  seem  extremely  in  earnest,  and  I  think  we  seem 
to  put  all  our  strength  in  their  preparations. 

The  town  is  persuaded  that  Lord  Clinton'  is  gone  to  Paris  to  make 
peace :  he  is  certainly  gone  thither,  nobody  knows  why.  He  has 
gone  thither  every  year  all  his  life,  when  he  was  in  the  Opposition ; 
but,  to  be  sure,  this  is  a  very  strange  time  to  take  that  journey.  Lord 
Stafford,  who  came  hither  just  before  the  intended  invasion,  (no  doubt 
for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  especially  as  his  father-in- 
law,  Bulkeley,**  was  colonel  of  one  of  the  embarked  regiments,)  is 
going  to  carry  his  sister  to  be  married  to  a  Count  de  llohan,'^  and  then 
returns,  having  a  sign  manual  for  leaving  his  wife  there. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Electorate**  has  got  a 
new  master ;  shall  you  ?  Our  dear  nephew  of  Prussia  will  probably 
take  it,  to  keep  it  safe  for  us. 

I  had  written  thus  far  on  Monday,  and  then  my  lord  came  from  New 
Park  :  and  I  had  no  time  the  rest  of  the  day  to  finish  it.  We  have 
made  very  loyal  addresses  to  the  King  on  his  speech,  which  I  suppose 
they  send  you.  There  is  not  the  least  news,  but  that  my  Lord  Car- 
teret's wedding  has  been  deferred  on  Lady  Sophia's  falling  danger- 
ously ill  of  a  scarlet  fever ;  but  they  say  it  is  to  be  next  Saturday. 
She  is  to  have  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a-vear  jointure,  four  hundred 
pounds  pin-money,  and  two  thousand  of  jewels,  Carteret  says,  he 
does  not  intend  to  marry  the  mother  and  the  whole  family.  What  do 
you  think  my  lady  intends  1    Adieu  !  my  dear  Sir  1     Pray  for  peace. 


TO  Sm  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  April  15,  ]744» 

I  COULD  tell  you  a  great  deal  of  news,  but  it  would  not  be  what  you 
would  expect  It  is  not  of  battles,  sieges,  and  declarations  of  war ; 
nor  of  invasions,  insurrections,  and  addresses.  It  is  the  god  of  love, 
not  he  of  war,  who  reigns  in  the  newspapers.    The  town  has  made 

• 

■  Hugh  Fortescue,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clinton  and  Knirht  of  the  Bath.  Not  long 
after  he  received  that  order  he  went  into  Opposition,  and  left  off  his  riband  and  star  fi>r 
one  day,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  pat  them  on  the  next  [He  was  created  Lord  For- 
tescue  and  Eirl  of  Clinton  in  1746,  and  died  in  1751.] 

•»  Mr.  Bulkeley,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  married  the  widow  Cantillon,  mother  of  the 
Countess  of  Stafford.  He  rose  high  in  the  French  army,  and  had  the  cordon  hUu :  his 
iistcr  was  second  wife  of  the  first  Duke  of  Berwick. 

^  Afterwards  Duke  of  Rohan  Cbabot— D. 

*Of  Hanover^-D. 
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up  a  fist  of  six  and  thirty  weddings,  which  I  shall  not  catalogue  to 
you ;  for  you  would  know  them  no  more  than  you  do 

Antilocham^  fiNrtemqae  Gjan,  fortemque  CLoonthum. 

But  the  chief  entertainment  has  been  the  nuptials  of  our  great  Quixote 
and  the  fair  Sophia.  On  the  point  of  matrimony  she  fell  ill  of  a  scarlet 
fever,  and  was  given  over,  while  he  had  the  gout,  but  heroically  sent 
her  word,  that  if  she  was  well,  he  woiild  be  so.  They  corresponded 
every  day,  and  he  used  to  plague  the  cabinet  council  with  reading  her 
letters  to  them.  Last  night  they  were  married ;  and  as  all  he  does 
must  have  a  particular  air  in  it,  they  supped  at  Lord  Pomfrel's :  at 
twelve,  Lady  Granville,  his  mother,  and  all  his  family  went  to  bed, 
but  the  porter:  then  my  lord  went  home,  and  waited  for  her  in  the 
lodge :  she  came  alone  in  a  hackney-chair,  met  him  in  the  hall,  and 
was  led  up  the  back  stairs  to  bed.  W  hat  is  ridiculously  lucky  is,  that 
Lord  Lincoln  goes  into  waiting  to-day,  and  will  be  to  present  her !  On 
Tuesday  she  stands  godmother  with  the  King  to  Lady  Dysart's*  child, 
her  new  grand-daughter.  I  am  impatient  to  see  the  whole  menage ; 
it  will  be  admirable.  There  is  a  wild  young  Venetian  ambassadress^ 
come,  who  is  reckoned  very  pretty.  1  don't  think  so ;  she  is  foolish 
and  childish  to  a  degree.  She  said, "  Lord !  the  old  secretary  is  going 
to  be  married !"  They  told  her  he  was  but  fifty-four.  **  But  fifty- 
four  I  why,"  said  she,  "  my  husband  is  but  two-and-forty,  and  I  think 
him  the  oldest  man  in  the  world."  Did  I  tell  you  that  Lord  Holder- 
ness*"  goes  to  Venice  with  the  compliments  of  accommodation,  and 
leaves  Sir  James  Grey  resident  there  ? 

The  invasion  from  Dunkirk  seems  laid  aside.  We  talk  little  of  our 
fleets :  Sir  John  Norris  has  resigned :  Lestock  is  coming  home,  and 
sent  before  him  great  complaints  of  Matthews ;  so  that  afllair  must 
be  cleared  up.  The  King  talks  much  of  going  abroad,  which  will  not 
be  very  prudent.  The  campaign  is  not  opened  yet,  but  I  suppose  will 
disclose  at  once  with  great  iclat  in  several  quarters. 

I  this  instant  receive  your  letter  of  March  31st,  with  the  simple 
Demetrius,  for  which,  however,  I  thank  you.  I  hope  by  this  time  you 
have  received  all  my  letters,  and  are  at  peace  about  the  invasion; 
which  we  think  so  much  over,  that  the  Opposition  are  now  breaking 
out  about  the  Dutch  troops,  and  call  it  the  worst  measure  ever  taken. 
Those  terms  so  generally  dealt  to  every  measure  successively,  will  at 
least  soften  the  Hanoverian  history. 

Adieu !  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you :  I  flatter  niyself  you  con- 
tent yourself  with  news ;  I  cannot  write  sentences  nor  sentiments.  My 
best  love  to  the  Chutes,  and  now  and  then  let  my  friends  the  Prince  and 

*  Lady  Grace  Carteret,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret  She  was  married  in  1729 
to  Lionel  ToHemachc,  third  Earl  of  Dyaart ;  by  whom  she  had  fifteen  chUdren. — ^E. 

*»  Wife  of  Signer  Capello. 

«  Robert  Darcy,  Earl  of  Holdemeas,  ambassador  at  Venice  and  the  Hague,  and  after- 
wards  secretary  of  state. 
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Princess  and  Florentines  know  that  I  shall  never  forget  their  goodness 
to  me.    What  is  become  of  Prince  Beauvau? 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Ixmdon,  Maf  S,  1744. 

I  BEGIN  to  breathe  a  little  at  ease ;  we  have  done  with  the  Parlia- 
ment for  this  year :  it  rises  on  Saturday.  We  have  had  but  one  ma- 
terial day  lately,  last  Thursday.  The  Opposition  had  brougtit  in  a  bill 
to  make  it  treason  to  correspond  with  the  young  Pretenders:'  the 
Lords  added  a  clause,  after  a  long  debate,  to  make  it  a  forfeiture  of 
estates,  as  it  is  for  dealing  with  the  father.  We  sat  till  one  in  the 
morning,  and  then  carried  it  by  285  to  106.  It  was  the  best  debate  I 
ever  heard.*'  The  King  goes  to  Kensington  to-morrow,  and  not 
abroad.  We  hear  of  great  quarrels  between  Marshal  Wade  and 
Due  d'Aremberg.  The  French  King  is  at  Valenciennes  with  Mon- 
sieur de  Noailles,  who  is  now  looked  upon  as  first  minister.  He  is 
the  least  dangerous  for  us  of  all.  It  is  affirmed  that  Cardinal  Tencin 
is  disgraced,  who  was  the  very  worst  for  us*  If  he  is,  we  shall  at 
least  have  no  invasion  this  summer.  Successors  of  ministers  seldom 
take  up  the  schemes  of  their  predecessors;  especially  such  as  by 
failing  caused  their  ruin,  which,  I  believe,  was  Tencin's  case  at 
Dunkirk. 

For  a  week  we  heard  of  the  affair  at  Villafranca  in  a  worse  light 
than  was  true :  it  certainly  turns  out  ill  for  both  sides.  Though  the 
French  have  had  such  a  bloody  loss,  I  cannot  but  think  they  will 
carry  their  point,  and  force  their  passage  into  Italy. 

We  have  no  domestic  news,  but  Lord  Level's  being  created  Earl 
of  Leicester,  on  an  old  promise  which  my  father  had  obtained  for 
him.  Earl  Berkeley^  is  married  to  Miss  Drax,  a  very  pretty  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Princess;  and  the  Viscount  Fitzwilliam*'to  Sir  Matthew 
Decker's  eldest  daughter ;  but  these  are  people  I  am  sure  you  don't 
know. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  ball  to-morrow  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 

*  Charles  Edward,  and  Henry  his  brother,  afterwards  the  Cardinal  of  York. — D. 

^  The  Honourable  Philip  Yorke,  in  his  MS.  Parliamentary  Journal,  says,  **  it  was  a 
warm  and  long  debate,  in  which  I  think  as  much  violence  and  dislike  to  the  proposition 
was  shown  by  the  opposera,  as  in  any  which  had  arisen  during  the  whole  winter.  I 
thought  neither  Mr* Pelham*s  norPitt*8  performances  equal  on  this  occasion  to  what  they 
are  on  most  others.  Many  of  the  Prince's  friends  were  absent;  for  what  reason  I  cannot 
learn.  This  was  the  parting  blow  of  the  session ;  for  the  Kinff  came  and  dismissed  us 
on  the  12th,  and  the  Parliament  broke  up  with  a  good  deal  of  ill-humour  and  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the.  Opposition,  and  little  expectation  in  those  who  knew  the  interior  of  the 
court,  and  the  unconnected  state  of  the  alliance  abroad,  that  much  would  be  done  in  the 
ensuing  campaign  to  allay  it,  or  infuse  a  better  temper  into  the  nation." — E. 

c  Augustus,  K>urth  Earl  Berkeley,  Knight  of  the  Thistle.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  Drax,  Esq.  of  Charborougb,  in  Dorsetshire;  and  died  in  1755. — ^D. 

^  Richard,  sixth  Viscount  FizwiUiam  in  Ireland,  married  Catherine,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Bart^  and  died  in  1776^^ — E. 
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for  my  Lady  Carteret :  the  Prince  is  to  be  there.  Carteret's  court 
pay  her  the  highest  honours^  ^n^hich  she  receives  with  the  highest 
state.  I  have  seen  her  but  once,  and  found  her  just  what  I  expected, 
ir^grande  dctme;  full  of  herself^  and  yet  not  with  an  air  of  happiness. 
She  looks  ill  and  is  grown  lean,  but  is  still  the  finest  figure  in  the 
world.  The  mother  is  not  so  exalted  as  I  expected;  I  fancy  Carteret 
bas  kept  his  resolution,  and  does  not  marry  her  too. 

My  Lord  does  not  talk  of  going  out  of  town  yet ;  I  don't  propose 
to  be  at  Houghton  till  August.    Adieu  1 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Laoddn,  May  39, 1744. 

Since  I  wrote  I  have  received  two  from  you  of  May  6th  and  19th. 
I  am  extremely  sorry  you  get  mine  so  late.  I  have  desired  your 
brother  to  complain  to  Mr.  Preverau :  I  get  yours  pretty  regularly. 

I  have  this  morning  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Conway  at  the  army ; 
he  says  he  hears  just  then  that  the  French  have  declared  war  against 
the  Dutch :  they  had  in  effect  before  by  besieging  Menin,  which  siege 
our  army  is  in  full  march  to  raise.  I^hey  have  mid  bridges  over  the 
Scheldt,  and  intend  to  force  the  French  to  a  battle.  Tlie  latter  are 
almost  double  our  number,  but  their  desertion  is  prodigious,  and  their 
troops  extremely  bad.  Fourteen  thousand  more  Dutch  are  ordered, 
and  their  six  thousand  are  going  from  hence  with  four  more  of  oars; 
so  we  seem  to  have  no  more  apprehensions  of  an  invasion.  All 
thoughts  of  it  are  over!  no  inquiry  made  into  it!  The  present 
ministry  fear  the  detection  of  conspiracies  more  than  the  thing  itself: 
that  is,  they  fear  every  thing  that  they  are  to  do  themselves. 

Mv  father  has  been  extremely  ill,  from  a  cold  he  caught  last  week 
at  New-park.  Princess  Emily  came  thither  to  fish,  and  he,  who  is 
grown  quite  indolent,  and  has  not  been  out  of  a  hot  room  this  twelve- 
month, sat  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the  water  side.  He  was  in  great 
danger  one  day,  and  more  low-spirited  than  ever  I  knew  him,  though 
I  think  that  grows  upon  him  with  his  infirmities^  My  sister  was  at 
his  bedside ;  I  came  into  the  room, — he  burst  into  tears  and  could  not 
speak  to  me :  but  he  is  quite  well  now;  though  I  cannot  say  I  think  be 
will  preserve  his  life  long,  as  he  has  laid  aside  all  exercise,  which  has 
been  of  such  vast  service  to  him.  He  talked  the  other  day  of  shutting 
himself  up  in  the  farthest  wing  at  Houghton;  I  said,  **Dear,  my  Lord, 
you  will  be  at  a  distance  from  all  the  family  there !"  He  replied,  "  So 
much  the  better !" 

Pope  is  given  over  with  a  dropsy,  which  is  mounted  into  his  head  : 
in  an  evening  he  is  not  in  his  senses ;  the  other  day  at  Chiswick,  he 
said  to  my  Lady  Burlington,  ''Look  at  our  Saviour  there!  bow  ill 
they  have  crucified  him !'" 

*  Pope  died  Uie  day  after  this  letter  wa»  written ;  **in  the  evenmur,**  says  Spenoe,  "  bat 
they  did  not  know  the  exact  tame ;  for  hia  dBpartore  was  ao  easy,  that  it  was  imperoepti- 
VIb  even  to  the  atandera  by.** 
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There  is  a  Prince  of  Ost-Frize'  dead,  which  is  likely  to  occasion 
most  unlucky  broils :  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  have  all  preten- 
sions to  his  succession ;  but  Prussia  is  determined  to  make  his  j^ood. 
If  the  Dutch  don't  dispute  it,  he  will  be  too  near  a  neighbour;  it  they 
do,  we  lose  his  neutrality,  which  is  now  so  material. 

The  town  has  been  in  a  great  bustle  about  a  private  match ;  but 
which,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  ministry,  has  been  made  politics.  Mr. 
Fox  fell  in  love  with  Lady  Caroline  Lenox  ;^  asked  her,  was  refused, 
and  stole  her.  His  father^  was  a  footman ;  her  great  grandfather  a 
king:  hinc  iila  lachrymcBf  all  the  blood  royal  have  been  up  in  arms. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Richmonds,  gave 
her  away.  If  his  Majesty's  Princess  Caroline  had  been  stolen,  there 
could  not  have  been  more  noise  made.  The  Pelhams,  who  are  much 
attached  to  the  Richmonds,  but  who  have  tried  to  make  Fox  and  all 
that  set  theirs,  wisely  entered  into  the  quarrel,  and  now  don't  know 
how  to  get  out  of  it.  They  were  for  hindering  Williams,*  who  is 
Fox's  great  friend,  and  at  whose  house  they  were  married,  from 
having  the  red  riband ;  but  he  has  got  it,  with  four  others,  the  Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam,  Calthorpe,  Whitmore,  and  Harbord.  Dashwood, 
Lady  Carteret's  quondam  lover,  has  stolen  a  great  fortune,  a  Miss 
Bateman ;  the  marriage  had  been  proposed,  but  the  fathers  could  not 
agree  on  the  terms. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  Sardinian  and  Neapolitan 
journals.  I  am  impatient  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  have  no 
notion  of  neglecting  sure  things,  which  may  serve  by  way  of  dedom- 
magement 

I  am  very  sorry  I  recommended  such  a  troublesome  booby  to  you. 
Indeed,  dear  Mr.  Chute,  I  never  saw  him,  but  was  pressed  by  Mr. 
Selwyn,  whose  brother's  friend  he  is,  to  give  him  that  letter  to  you. 
I  now  hear  that  he  is  a  warm  Jacobite ;  I  suppose  you  somehow  dis- 
obliged him  politically. 

We  are  now  mad  about  tar-water,  on  the  publication  of  a  book 
that  I  will  send  you,  written  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.*  The 
book  contains  every  subject  from  tar-water  to  the  Trinity ;  however, 
all  the  women  read,  and  understand  it  no  more  than  they  would  if  it 
were  intelligible.  A  man  came  into  an  apothecary's  shop  the  other 
day,  "Do  you  sell  tar-water?"  "Tar-water I"  replied  the  apothecary, 
"  why,  I  sell  nothing  else !"     Adieu  I 

■  The  Prince  of  East  Friedand. 

^  Eldest  daughter  of  Charlee  Duke  of  Richmond,  grandion  of  King  Charles  II. 

«  Sir  Stephen  Fox. 

^  Sir  C.  Hanbnry  WiUtams. 

*  Having^  cured  himself  of  a  nervous  colic  by  the  use  of  tar-water,  the  bishop  this  year 
published  a  book  entitled  **  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Enquiries  concerning  the  Yir* 
tues  of  Tar.water.»'— E. 
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TO  SK  HORACE  MANN. 

Jane  11, 1744 

Perhaps  you  expect  to  hear  of  great  triumphs  and  victories ;  of 
General  Wade  grown  into  a  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  or  of  the  King 
being  in  Flanders,  with  the  second  part  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen — 
why,  ay :  you  are  bound  in  conscience,  as  a  good  Englishman,  to 
expect  all  this— but  what  if  all  these  lo  Paans  should  be  played  to  the 
Dunkirk  tune  1  I  must  prepare  you  for  some  such  thing ;  for  unless 
the  French  are  as  much  their  own  foes  as  we  are  our  own,  I  dont 
see  what  should  hinder  the  festival  to-day*  being  kept  next  year  a  day 
sooner.  But  I  will  draw  no  consequences ;  only  sketch  you  out  our 
present  situation  :  and  if  Cardinal  Tencin  can  miss  making  his  use  of  it, 
we  may  burn  our  books  and  live  hereafter  upon  good  fortune. 

The  French  King's  army  is  at  least  ninety  thousand  strong ;  has 
taken  Menin  already,  and  Ypres  almost     Remains  then  only  Ostend ; 
which  you  will  look  in  the  map  and  see  does  not  lie  in  the  high  road 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.    Ostend  may  be  laid 
under  water,  and  the  taking  it  an  affair  of  time.     But  there  lies  all 
our  train  of  artillery,  which  cost  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
what  becomes  of  our  communication  with  our  army  ?    Why,  they 
may  go  round  by  Williamstadt,  and  be  in  England  just  time  enough 
to  be  some  other  body's  army  !   It  turns  out  that  the  whole  combined 
army,  English,  Dutch,  Austrians,  and  Hanoverians,  does  not  amount 
to  above  thirty-six  thousand  fighting  men!  and  yet  forty  thousand 
more  French,  under  the  Due  d'Harcourt  are  coming  into  Flanders. 
When  their  army  is  already  so  superior  to  ours,  for  what  can  that 
reinforcement  be  intended,  but  to  let  them  spare  a  triumph  to  Dunkirk? 
Now  you  will  naturally  ask  me  three  questions:  where  is  Prince 
Charles?  where  are  the  Dutch?   what  force  have  you  to  defend 
England?      Prince  Charles  is  hovering  about  the  flhine  to  take 
Lorrain,  which  they  seem  not  to  care  whether  he  does  or  not,  and 
leaves  you  to  defend  the  Netherlands.    The  Dutch  seem  indifferent 
whether  their  barrier  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  or  the  Emperor ; 
and  while  you  are  so  mad,  think  it  prudent  not  to  be  so  themselves. 
For  our  own  force,  it  is  too  melancnoly  to  mention :  six  regiments  go 
away  to-morrow  to  Ostend,  with  the  six  thousand  Dutch.   Carteret  and 
Botzlaer,  the  Dutch  envoy  extraordinary,  would  have  hurried  them 
away  without  orders ;  but  General  Smitsart,  their  commander,  said, 
he  was  too  old  to  be  hanged.     This  reply  was  told  to  my  father  yes- 
terday :  "  Ay,"  said  he,  "  so  I  thought  I  was ,  but  I  may  live  to  be 
mistaken !"    When  these  troops  are  gone,  we  shall  not  have  in  the 
whole  island  above  six  thousand  men,  even  when  the  regiments  are 
complete ;  and  half  of  those  pressed  and  new-listed  men.     For  our 
sea-force,  I  wish  it  may  be  greater  in  proportion  I   Sir  Charles  Hardy, 

"  The  lOUi  of  June  was  the  Pretender's  birthday,  and  the  1 1th  the  aoce«ion  of 
George  II. 
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whose  name'  Sit  leasrt  is  ill-favoured,  is  removed,  and  old  Balchen,  a 
firm  Whig,  put  at  the  head  of  the  fleet.  Fifteen  ships  are  sent  for 
from  Matthews ;  but  they  may  come  as  opportunely  as  the  army 
from  Wiliiamstadt — in  short — but  I  won't  enter  into  reasonings 
— the  King  is  not  gone.  The  Dutch  have  sent  word,  that  they  can 
let  us  have  but  six  of  the  twenty  ships  we  expected.  My  father  is 
going  into  Norfolk,  quite  shocked  at  living  to  see  how  terribly  his 
own  conduct  is  justified.  In  the  city  the  word  is,  *'  Old  Sunderland's^ 
game  is  acting  over  again."  Tell  me  if  you  receive  this  letter :  I 
believe  you  will  scarce  give  it  about  in  memorials. 

Here  are  arrived  two  Florentines,  not  recommended  to  me,  but  I 
have  been  very  civil  to  them.  Marquis  Salviati  and  Conte  Delci ;  the 
latter  remembers  to  have  seen  me  at  Madame  Grifoni's.  The  Venetian 
ambassador  met  my  father  yesterday  at  my  Lady  Brown's :  you 
would  have  laughed  to  have  seen  how  he  stared  and  eccettenza^d  him. 
At  last  they  fell  into  a  broken  Latin  chat,  and  there  was  no  getting  the 
ambassador  away  from  him. 

K  you  have  the  least  interest  in  any  one  Madonna  in  Florence, 
pay  her  well  for  all  the  service  she  can  do  us.  If  she  can  work 
miracles^  now  is  her  time.  If  she  can't,  I  believe  we  all  shall  be 
forced  to  adore  her.  Adieu !  Tell  Mr.  Chute  I  fear  we  shall  not 
be  quite  so  well  received  at  the  conversazioni,  at  Madame  de  Craon's, 
and  the  Casino,""  when  we  are  but  refugee  heretics.  Well,  we  must 
hope  I     Yours  I  am,  and  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  June  18, 1744. 

I  HAVB  not  any  immediate  bad  news  to  tell  you  in  consequence 
of  my  last  The  siege  of  Ypres  does  not  advance  so  expeditiously 
as  was  expected;  a  little  time  gained  in  sieges  goes  a  great  way  in 
a  campaign.  The  Brest  squadron  is  making  just  as  sreat  a  figure  in 
our  channel  as  Matthews  does  before  Toulon  and  Marseilles.  I 
should  bcaglad  to  be  told  by  some  nice  computers  of  national  glory, 
how  mucTT the  balance  is  on  our  side. 

Anson*^  is  returned  with  vast  fortune,  substantial  and  lucky.  He 
has  brought  the  Acapulca  ship  into  Portsmouth,  and  its  treasure  is  at 
least  computed  at  five  hundred  thousand' pounds.  He  escaped  the 
Brest  squadron  by  a  mist.  You  will  have  all  the  particulars  in  a 
gazette. 

I  will  not  fail  to  make  your  compliments  to  the  Pomfrets  and 
Cartercts.  I  see  them  seldom,  but  I  am  in  favour;  sol  conclude,  for 
my  Lady  Pomfret  told  me  the  other  night,  that  I  said  better  things 
than  any  body.     I  was  with  them  all  at  a  subscription-ball  at  Rane- 

*  He  was  of  a  Jacobite  family.  ^  Lord  Sunderland,  who  hetrayed  James  II. 

^  The  Florentine  coffee-honse. 

^  The  celebrated  circamnavigator,  afterwards  a  peer,  and  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. — ^D. 
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lagh  last  week,  which  my  Lady  Carteret  thought  proper  to  look  upon 
as  given  to  her,  and  thanked  the  gentlemen,  who  were  not  quite  so 
well  pleased  at  her  condescending  to  take  it  to  herself.  My  lord 
stayed  with  her  there  till  four  in  the  morning.    They  are  all  fondness 

^walk  together,  and  stop  every  five  steps  to  kiss.    Madame  de 

Craon  is  a  cipher  to  her  for  grandeur.  The  ball  was  on  an  exces- 
sively hot  night :  yet  she  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent  brocade,  be- 
cause it  was  new  that  morning  for  the  inauguration-day.  I  did  the 
honours  of  all  her  dress :  "  How  charming  your  ladyship's  cross  is ! 
I  am  sure  the  design  was  your  own." — "  No,  indeed ;  my  lord  sent  it 
me  just  as  it  is." — **  How  fine  your  ear-rings  are !" — "  Oh  I  but  they 
are  very  heavy."  Then  as  much  to  the  mother.  Do  you  wonder  I 
say  better  things  than  any  body  1 

I  send  you  by  a  ship  soing  to  Leghorn  the  only  new  books  at  all 
worth  reading.  The  Abuse'  of  Parliaments  is  by  Doddingtoo  and 
Waller,  circumstantially  scurrilous.  The  dedication  of  the  Essay^  lo 
my  father  is  fine ;  pray  mind  the  quotation  from  Milton.  There  is 
Dr.  Berkeley's  mad  book  on  tar-water,  which  has  made  every  body 
as  mad  as  himself. 

I  have  lately  made  a  great  antioue  purchase  of  all  Dr.  Middleton's 
collection  which  he  brought  from  Italy,  and  which  he  is  now  pubbsh- 
ing.  I  will  send  you  the  book  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  I  would  not 
buy  the  things  till  the  book  was  half  printed,  for  fear  of  an  ^  Muteo 
Walfoliano,  Those  honours  are  mishty  well  for  such  known  and 
learned  men  as  Mr.  Smith,'  lhe'm6rcnatit  o/  Venice*  My  dear  Mr. 
Chute,  how  we  used  to  enjoy  the  title-page**  of  his  understanding  I  Do 
you  remember  how  angry  he  was  when  showing  us  a  Guido,  after 
pompous  roomsfull  of  Sebastian  Riccis,  which  he  had  a  mind  to 
establish  for  capital  pictures,  you  told  him  he  had  now  made  amends 
for  all  the  rubbish  he  had  showed  us  before? 

My  father  has  asked,  and  with  some  diflSculty  got,  his  pension  of 
four  thousand  pounds  a-year,  which  the  King  gave  him  on  his  resig- 
nation, and  which  he  dropped,  by  the  wise  fears  of  my  uncle -and  the 
Selwjms.  He  has  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing it  now,  or  with  the  manner  of  the  man®  whom  he  employed  to 
ask  it :  yet  it  was  not  a  point  that  required  capacity — ^merel]i%ratitude. 
Adieu ! 


*  Detectitm  of  tho  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments,  hj  Ralph,  under  the 
Doddingtcm  and  Waller. 

^  Essay  on  Wit,  Humour,  and  Ridicule,  by  Corbyn  Morris. 

^  Mr.  Smith,  consul  at  Venice,  had  a  fine  library,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  at  all  bat 
the  titie-pages. 

'  Expression  of  Mr.  Chute.  *  Mr.  Pdham. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY.- 

Arlingrton  Street,  Jnne  29, 1744. 
M 7  DEAREST  HbNRY, 

I  DOir'T  know  what  made  my  last  letter  so  long  on  the  road :  yours 
got  hither  as  soon  as  it  could.  I  don't  attribute  it  to  any  examination 
at  the  post-office.    God  forbid  I  should  suspect  any  branch  of  the 

f  resent  administration  of  attempting  to  know  any  one  kind  of  thing ! 
remember  when  I  was  at  Eton,  and  Mr.  Bland^  had  set  me  an 
extraordinary  task,  I  used  sometimes  to  pique  myself  upon  not  getting 
it,  because  it  was  not  immediately  my  school  business.  What !  learn 
more  than  I  was  absolutely  forced  to  learn !  I  felt  the  weight  of 
learning  that ;  for  I  was  a  blockhead,  and  pushed  up  above  my  parts. 
Lest  you  maliciously  think  I  mean  any  application  of  this  last  sen- 
tence any  where  in  the  world,  I  shall  go  and  transcribe  some  lines 
out  of  a  new  poem,  that  pretends  to  great  impartiality,  but  is  evidently 
wrote  by  some  secret  friend  of  the  ministry.  It  is  called  Pope's,  but 
has  no  good  lines  but  the  following.  The  plan  supposes  him  com- 
plaining of  being  put  to  death  by  the  blundering  discord  of  his  two 
physicians.  Burton  and  Thompson ;  and  from  thence  makes  a  transi- 
tion to  show  that  all  the  present  misfortunes  of  the  world  flow  from  a 
parallel  disagreement;  for  instance,  in  politics: 

**Aflk  yoa  what  cause  this  conduct  con  create  7 
The  doctora  differ  that  direct  the  state. 
Craterua,  wild  as  Thompson,  rules  and  raves, 
A  slave  hifnself  yet  proud  of  making  slaves; 
Fondly  believing  that  his  mighty  parts 
Can  guide  all  councils  and  command  all  hearts; 
Give  shape  and  colour  to  discordant  things, 
Hide  fraud  in  ministers  and  fear  in  kings. 
Presuming  on  his  power,  such  schemes  be  draws 
For  hribing  Iron^  and  giving  Europe  laws, 
That  camps,  and  fleets,  and  treaties  fill  the  news. 
And  succours  unobtainM  and  unacoomplishM  views. 

**Like  solemn  Burton  grave  Plumboeus  acts ; 
He  thinks  in  method,  argues  all  fixim  facts ; 
Warm  in  his  temper,  yet  affecting  ice. 
Protests  his  candour  ere  he  gives  advice ; 
ifints  he  dislikes  the  schemes  he  recommends. 
And  courts  his  foes— and  hardly  courts  his  friends ; 
Is  fond  of  power,  and  yet  concerned  for  farne-^ 
From  different  parties  would  dependents  claim ; 
Declares  for  war,  but  in  an  awkward  way, 
Loves  peace  at  heart,  which  he*s  afraid  to  say ; 
His  head  perplexed,  altho*  his  hands  are  pure— 
An  honest  man, — ^but  not  a  hero  sure  |" 

*  Now  first  printed. 

^  Dr.  Henry  Bland,  head-master,  and  from  1733  to  bis  death,  in  1746,  provoet  of  Eton 
College.     In  No.  638  of  the  Spectator  is  a  Latin  version  by  him  of  Cato*s  soliloquy .—E. 

•  Ais  is  nonsense.— H.  W. 
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I  beg  you  will  never  tell  me  any  news  till  it  has  past  every  impres- 
sion of  the  Dutch  gazette ;  for  one  is  apt  to  mention  what  is  wrot«  to 
one :  that  gets  about,  comes  at  last  to  the  ears  of  the  ministry,  puts 
them  in  a  fright,  and  perhaps  they  send  to  beg  to  see  your  letter. 
Now,  you  know  one  should  hate  to  have  one's  private  correspon- 
dence made  grounds  for  a  measure,— especially  for  an  absurd  one, 
which  is  just  possible. 

If  I  was  writing  to  any  body  but  you,  who  know  me  so  well,  I 
should  be  afraid  this  would  be  taken  for  pique  and  pride,  and  be 
construed  into  my  thinking  all  ministers  inferior  to  my  father; 
but,  my  dear  Harry,  you  know  it  was  never  my  foible  to  think 
over-abundantly  well  of  him.  Why  I  think  as  I  do  of  the  present 
^eat  geniuses,  answer  for  me,  Admiral  Matthews,  gi^eat  British 
feptune,  bouncing  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  Brest  squadroD 
is  riding  in  the  English  Channel,  and  an  invasion  from  Dunkirk 
every  moment  threatening  your  coasts:  against  which  you  send 
for  six  thousand  Dutch  troops,  while  you  have  twenty  thousand  of 
your  own  in  Flanders,  which  not  bein^  of  any  use,  you  send  these 
very  six  thousand  Dutch  to  them,  with  above  half  of  the  few  of  your 
own  remaining  in  England ;  a  third  part  of  which  half  of  which  few 
you  countermand,  because  you  are  again  alarmed  with  the  invasion, 
and  yet  let  the  six  Dutch  go,  who  came  for  no  other  end  but  to  pro- 
tect you.  And  that  our  naval  discretion  may  go  hand-in-hand  witk 
our  military,  we  find  we  have  no  force  at  home ;  we  send  for  fifteen 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean  to  guard  our  coasts,  and  demand 
twenty  from  the  Dutch.  The  first  fifteen  will  be  here,  perhaps  in 
three  months.  Of  the  twenty  Dutch,  they  excuse  all  but  six,  of 
which  six  they  send  all  but  four ;  and  your  own  small  domestic  fleet, 
five  are  going  to  the  West  Indies  and  twenty  a  hunting  for  some 
Spanish  ships  that  are  coming  from  the  Indies.  Don't  it  put  you  in 
mind  of  a  trick  that  is  done  by  calculation :  Think  of  a  number : 
halve  it — double  it — add  ten — subtract  twenty — add  half  the  first 
number — take  away  all  you  added :  now,  what  remains  ? 

That  you  may  think  I  employ  my  time  as  idly  as  the  great  men  I 
have  been  talking  of,  you  must  be  informed,  that  every  night  con- 
stantly I  go  to  Ranelagh  ;  which  has  totally  beat  Vauxhall.  Nobody 
goes  any  where  else — every  body  goes  there.  My  Lord  Chesterfield 
is  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  says  he  has  ordered  all  his  letters  to  be  directed 
thither.  If  you  had  never  seen  it,  I  would  make  you  a  most  pompous 
description  of  it,  and  tell  you  how  the  floor  is  all  of  beaten  princes — 
you  can't  set  your  foot  without  treading  on  a  Prince  of  Wales  or 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  company  is  universal:  there  is  from  his 
Grace  of  Grafton  down  to  Children  out  of  the  Foundling  Hospital — 
from  my  Lady  Townshend  to  the  kitten — from  my  Lord  Sandjrs 
to  your  humble  cousin  and  sincere  friend. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  June  99, 1744. 

Well,  at  last  this  is  not  to  be  the  year  of  our  captivity  !  There  is 
a  cluster  of  good  packets  come  at  once.  The  Dutch  have  marched 
twelve  thousand  men  to  join  our  army ;  the  Kipg  of  Sardinia  (but 
this  is  only  a  report)  has  beaten  the  Spaniards  back  over  the  Varo, 
and  I  this  moment  hear  from  the  Secretary's  office,  that  Prince 
Charles  has  undoubtedly  passed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  fourscore 
thousand  men — where,  and  with  what  circumstances,  I  don't  know  a 
word ;  ma  basla  cost.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Ch^ 
tardie*  is  sent  away  from  Russia :  but  this  one  has  no  occasion  to 
believe.  False  good  news  are  always  produced  by  true  good,  like 
the  watergall  by  the  rainbow.  But  why  do  I  take  upon  me  to  \e\l 
you  all  this  ? — you,  who  are  the  centre  of  ministers  and  business !  the 
actuating  genius  in  the  conquest  of  Naples !  You  cannot  imagine 
how  formidable  you  appear  to  me.  My  poor  little,  quiet  Miny,  with 
his  headache  and  epuisemens,  and  Cocchio,  and  coverlid  of  cygnet's 
down,  that  had  no  aealings  but  with  a  little  spy-abbd  at  Rome,  a  civil 
whisper  with  Count  Lorenzi,^  or  an  explanation  on  some  of  Golds- 
worthy's  absurdities,  or  with  Richcourt  about  some  sbirri,®  that  bad 
insolently  passed  through  the  street  in  which  the  King  of  Great 
Britain's  arms  condescended  to  hang !  Bless  me !  how  he  is  changed  ! 
become  a  trafficking  plenipotentiary  with  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Cardinal 
Albani,*  and  Admiral  Matthews !  Why,  my  dear  child,  I  should  not 
know  you  again  ;  I  should  not  dare  to  roll  you  up  between  a  finger 
and  thumb  like  wet  brown  paper.  Well,  heaven  prosper  your  arms! 
But  I  hate  you,  for  I  now  look  upon  you  as  ten  times  fatter  than 
I  am.  • 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  quite  unadvisable  for  Bistino*  to  take  a 
journey  hither.  My  Lady  Carteret  would  take  violently  to  any  thing 
that  came  so  far  as  to  adore  her  grandeur.  I  believe  even  my  Lady 
Pomfret  would  be  persuaded  he  had  seen  the  star  of  their  glory 
travelling  westward  to  direct  him.  For  my  part,  I  expect  soon  to 
make  a  figure  too  in  the  political  magazine,  for  all  our  Florence  set 
is  coming  to  grandeur ;  but  you  and  my  Lady  Carteret  have  out- 
stripped me.  I  remain  with  the  Duke  of  Courland  in  Siberia — my 
father  has  actually  gone  thither  for  a  long  season.    I  met  my  Lady 

*  French  ambassador  at  the  ooort  of  St  Peterabargf,  and  for  some  time  a  ftvoorite  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth.    The  report  of  his  dis^ace  was  correct.    He  died  in  1758. — E. 

^  A  Florentine,  but  employed  as  minister  by  France: 

*  The  officers  of  justice,  who  are  reckoned  so  infamous  in  Italy,  that  the  fbreisn  minis- 
ters  hare  always  pretended  to  hinder  them  fh>m  passing  through  the  streets  where  they 
reside. 

^  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  nephew  of  Clement  XL  was  minister  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  at  Rome. 

*  Giovanni  Battista  Uguccioni,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  and  great  friend  of  the  Fom- 
frela. 

32* 
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Carteret  the  other  day  at  Knaptons,'  and  desired  leave  to  stay  while 
she  sat  for  her  picture.  She  is  drawn  crowned  with  corn,  like  the 
Goddess  of  PlentVy  and  a  mild  dove  in  her  arms,  like  Mrs.  Venus. 
We  had  much  of  my  lord  and  my  lord.  The  countess-mother  was 
glad  my  lard  was  not  there — he  was  never  satisfied  with  the  eyes ; 
she  was  afraid  he  would  have  had  them  drawn  bigger  than  the 
cheeks.  I  made  your  compliments  abundantly,  and  cried  down  the 
charms  of  the  pictilre  as  politically  as  if  you  yourself  had  been  there 
in  ministerial  person. 

To  fill  up  this  sheet,  I  shall  transcribe  some  very  good  lines  pub- 
lished to-day  in  one  of  the  papers,  by  I  don't  know  whom,  on  Pope's 
death. 

**  Here  lies,  who  died,  as  mo«t  folks  die,  in  hope. 
The  mould'ring,  more  ignoble  part  of  Pope ; 
The  hard,  whose  sprightly  ffenins  dared  to  WRge 
Poetic  war  with  an  immoral  aee ; 
Made  every  vice  and  private  fSly  known 
In  friend  and  foe — a  stranger  to  his  own ; 
Set  Virtue  in  its  loveliest  form  to  view, 
And  stiU  professed  to  he  the  sketch  he  drew. 
As  humour  or  as  interest  served,  his  verse 
Could  praise  ot  flatter,  libel  or  asperse : 
Unharming  innocence  with  guilt  could  load. 
Or  4ift  the  rebel  patriot  to  a  god  : 
Give  the  censorious  critic  standing  laws-^ 
The  first  to  violate  them  with  apfdause ; 
The  just  translator  and  the  solid  wit. 
Like  whom  the  passions  few  so  truly  hit : 
The  scourge  of  dunces  whom  his  malice  made — 
The  impious  plague  of  the  defenceless  dead : 
To  real  knaves  and  real  fools  a  sore — 
Beloved  by  many  but  abhorrM  by  more. 
If  here  his  merits  are  not  full  exprest, 
His  never-dying  strains  shall  tell  the  rest** 

Sure  the  greater  part  was  his  true  character.  Here  is  another 
epitaph  by  Rolli  ;*  which  for  the  profound  fall  in  some  of  the  verses, 
especially  in  the  last,  will  divert  you. 

"  Spento  h  il  Pope :  de'  poeti  Britanni 
Uno  de*  lumi  die  sorge  in  mille  anni : 
Pur  si  vuol  che  la  macchia  d'Ingrato 

N'abbia  reso  il  fulgor  men  sereno : 
State  fora  e  pib  giusto  e  pid  grato. 

Men  lodando  e  biasmando  ancor  meno. 

*  George  Knapton,  a  portrait  painter.  Walpole  says,  he  was  well  verted  in  the  theory 
of  painting,  and  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hands  of  the  good  masters.  He  died  at 
Kensington,  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  eighty. — E. 

**  Paolo  Antonio  Rolli,  composer  of  the  operas,  translated  and  poUished  several  thiaga. 
[Thus  hitched  into  the  Dunciad — 

**  Rolli  the  feather  to  his  ear  convejrs ; 
Then  his  nice  taste  directs  our  operas.*' 

Warburton  says,  **he  taught  Italian  to  some  fine  gentlemen,  who  a&cted  to  direct  tfat 
operas.'* 
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Ma  chi  d  reo  per  nativo  prurito  ? 
Lode  o  biasmo,  qui  tutto  d  partito. 
Nasce,  scorre,  si  legge^  ai  sente ; 
Dupo  un  Di,  tutto  d  der  nienle." 

Adieu ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  July  SO,  1 744. 

My  dkarest  Harrt, 

I  FEEL  that  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  that  I  foresee  there  will 
be  but  little  method  in  my  letter ;  but  if,  upon  the  whole,  you  see  my 
meaning,  and  the  depth  of  my  friendship  for  you,  I  am  content.  • 

It  was  most  agreeable  to  me  to  receive  a  letter  of  confidence  from 
you,  at  the  time  I  expected  a  very  different  one  from  you  ;  though,  by 
the  date  of  your  last,  1  perceive  you  had  not  then  received  some  letters, 
which,  though  I  did  not  see,  I  must  call  simple,  as  they  could  only 
tend  to  make  you  uneasy  for  some  months,  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  communicating  a  quarrel  to  you  at  a  distance,  and  I  don't  con- 
ceive the  sort  of  friendship  of  those  that  thought  it  necessary.  When 
I  heard  it  had  been  wrote  to  you,  I  thought  it  right  to  myself  to  give 
you  my  account  of  it,  but,  by  your  brother's  desire,  suppressed  my 
letter,  and  lefl  it  to  be  explained  by  him,  who  wrote  to  you  so  sensibly 
on  it,  that  I  shall  say  no  more  but  that  I  think  myself  so  ill-used  that 
it  will  prevent  my  giving  you  thoroughly  the  advice  you  ask  of  me ; 
for  how  can  I  be  sure  that  my  resentment  might  not  make  me  see  in 
a  stronger  light  the  reasons  for  your  breaking  off  an  affair'  which 
you  know  before  I  never  approved  ? 

You  know  my  temper  is  so  open  to  any  body  I  love  that  I  must  be 
happy  at  seeing  you  lay  aside  a  reserve  with  me,  which  is  the  only 
point  that  ever  made  me  dissatisfied  with  you.  That  silence  of  yours 
has,  perhaps,  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  has  always  prevented 
my  saying  much  to  you  on  a  topic  which  I  saw  was  so  near  your  heart. 
Indeed,  its  being  so  near  was  another  reason;  for  how  could  I  expect 
you  would  take  my  advice,  even  if  you  bore  it?  But,  my  dearest 
Harry,  how  can  I  advise  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  gone  too  far  for  me  to 
expect  you  should  keep  any  resolution  about  it,  especially  in  absence, 
which  must  be  destroyed  the  moment  you  meet  again  ?  And  if  ever 
you  should  marry  and  be  happy,  won't  you  reproach  me  with  having 
tried  to  hinder  it  ?    I  think  you  as  just  and  honest  as  I  think  any  man 

*  This  was  an  early  attachment  of  Mr.  Conway's.  By  his  haying  complied  with  the 
wishes  and  advice  of  his  friends  on  this  subject,  and  got  the  better  of  his  passion,  he 
probably  felt  that  he,  in  some  measure,  owed  to  Mr.  Walpole  the  subsequent  happiness 
of  his  life,  in  his  marriage  with  another  person.  [The  lady  alluded  to  was  Lady  Caroline 
Fitzroy,  afterwards  Countess  of  Harrington,  whose  sister,  Lady  Isabella,  bad,  three 
years  before,  married  Mr.  Conway's  elder  oroUier,  afterwards  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford.] 
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living ;  but  any  man  living  in  that  circumstance  would  think  I  had 
been  prompted  by  private  reasons.  I  see  as  strongly  as  you  can  all 
the  arguments  for  your  breaking  off;  but,  indeed,  the  alteration  of 
your  fortune  adds  very  little  strength  to  what  they  had  before.  You 
never  had  fortune  enough  to  make  such  a  step  at  ail  prudent:  she  loved 
ou  enough  to  be  content  with  that;  I  can't  believe  this  change  will  alter 
er  sentiments,  for  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  it  is  plain  she 
preferred  you  with  nothing  to  all  the  world.  I  could  talk  upon  this 
head,  but  I  will  only  leave  you  to  consider,  without  advising  you  on 
either  side,  these  two  things — whether  you  think  it  honester  to  break 
off  with  her  after  such  engagements  as  yours  (how  strong  I  don't 
know),  after  her  refusing  very  good  matches  for  you,  and  show  her 
that  she  must  think  of  making  her  fortune ;  or  whether  you  will  wait 
with  her  till  some  amendment  in  your  fortune  can  put  it  in  your  power 
to  marry  her. 

My  dearest  Harry,  you  must  see  why  I  don't  care  to  say  more  on 
this  head.  My  wishing  it  could  be  right  for  you  to  break  off  with 
her  (for,  without  it  is  right,  I  would  not  have  you  on  any  account 
take  such  a  step)  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  advise  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  my  declining  an  act  of  friendship 
which  your  having  put  in  my  power  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
But  it  does  put  something  else  in  my  power,  which  I  am  sure  nothing 
can  make  me  decline,  and  for  which  I  have  long  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity. Nothing  could  prevent  my  being  unhappy  at  the  smallness  of 
your  fortune,  but  its  throwing  it  into  my  way  to  offer  you  to  share 
mine.  As  mine  is  so  precarious,  by  depending  on  so  bad  a  constitu- 
tion, I  can  only  offer  you  the  immediate  use  of  it  I  do  that  most  sin- 
cerely. My  places  still  (though  my  Lord  Walpole  has  cut  off  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  signing  his  name 
ten  times  for  once)  bring  me  in  near  two  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
I  have  no  debts,  no  connexions ;  indeed,  no  way  to  dispose  of  it  par- 
ticularly. By  living  with  my  father,  I  have  little  real  use  for  a 
quarter  of  it.  I  have  always  flung  it  away  all  in  the  most  idle  man- 
ner ;  but,  my  dear  Harry,  idle  as  I  am,  and  thoughtless,  I  have  sense 
enough  to  have  real  pleasure  in  denying  myself  baubles,  and  in  saving 
a  very  good  income  to  make  a  man  happy,  for  whom  I  have  a  just 
esteem  and  most  sincere  friendship.  I  know  the  difficulties  any  gen- 
tleman and  man  of  spirit  must  struggle  with,  even  in  having  such  an 
offer  made  him,  much  more  in  accepting  it  I  hope  you  will  allow 
there  are  some  in  making  it.  But  hear  me :  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  friendship  in  the  world,  these  are  the  opportunities  of  exerting  it, 
and  it  can't  be  exerted  without  it  is  accepted.  I  must  talk  of  myself 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  will  be  right  for  you  to  accept  it.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  having  more  follies  and  weaknesses,  and  fewer  real  good 
qualities  than  most  men.  I  sometimes  reflect  on  this,  though  I  own 
too  seldom.  I  always  want  to  begin  acting  like  a  man,  and  a  sen- 
sible one,  which  I  think  I  might  be  if  I  would.  Can  I  begin  better, 
than  by  taking  care  of  my  fortune  for  one  I  love?  You  have  seen 
(I  have  seen  you  have)  that  I  am  fickle,  and  foolishly  fond  of  twent\' 
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new  people ;  but  I  don't  really  love  them — I  have  always  loved  you 
constantly :  I  am  willing  to  convince  you  and  the  world,  what  I  have 
always  told  you,  that  I  loved  you  better  than  any  body.  If  I  ever 
felt  much  for  any  thing,  which  I  know  may  be  questioned,  it  was 
certainly  my  mother.  1  look  on  you  as  my  nearest  relation  by  her, 
and  I  think  I  can  never  do  enough  to  show  my  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion to  her.  For  these  reasons,  don't  deny  me  what  I  have  set  my 
heart  on — ^the  making  your  fortune  easy  to  you.      #  *  # 

{The  rest  of  this  letter  is  wanting.] 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  July  22, 1744. 

I  HAVE  not  written  to  you,  my  dear  child,  a  good  while,  I  know ; 
but,  indeed,  it  was  from  having  nothing  to  tell  you.  You  know  I  love 
you  too  well  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  be  punctually  proving  it  to  you ; 
so,  when  I  have  nothing  worth  your  knowing,  I  repose  myself  upon 
the  persuasion  that  you  must  have  of  my  friendship.  But  I  will  never 
let  that  grow  into  any  negligence,  I  should  say,  idleness,  which  is 
always  mighty  ready  to  argue  me  put  of  every  thing  I  ought  to  do ; 
and  letter- writing  is  one  of  the  first  duties  that  the  very  best  people^ 
let  perish  but  of  their  rubric.  Indeed,  I  pride  myself  extremely  in 
having  been  so  good  a  correspondent ;  for,  besides  that  every  day 
grows  to  make  one  hate  writing  more,  it  is  difficult,  you  must  own, 
to  keep  up  a  correspondence  of  this  sort  with  any  spirit,  when  long 
absence  makes  one-entirely  out  of  all  the  little  circumstances  of  each 
other's  society,  and  which  are  the  soul  of  letters.  We  are  forced  to 
deal  onlyin  great  events,  like  historians;  and,  instead  of  being  Horace 
Mann  and  Horace  Walpole,  seem  to  correspond  as  Guicciardin  and 
Clarendon  would : 

Discedo  Alcnus  pnncto  DUns ;  iUe  meo  qtus  I 
Qvis  nisi  CalUmachus  7 

Apropos  to  writing  histories  and  Guicciardin ;  I  wish  to  God,  Boc- 
calini  was  living !  never  was  such  an  opportunity  for  Apollo's  playing 
off  a  set  of  iboTs,  as  there  is  now  !  The  good  city  of  London,  who, 
from  long  dictating  to  the  government,  are  now  come  to  preside  over 
taste  and  letters,  have  given  one  Carte,'  a  Jacobite  parson,  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  for  seven  years,  to  write  the  history  of  England ;  and  four 
aldermen  and  six  common  councilmen  are  to  inspect  his  materials  and 

*  T^homas  Carte,  a  laborious  writer  of  history.  His  principal  works  are,  his  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  and  his  History  of  England,  in  four.  He 
died  ill  1754. — D.  [llie  former,  though  ill-written,  was  considered  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a 
work  of  authority ;  and  of  the  latter  Ur.  Warton  remarks,  **  You  may  read  Hume  fbr  his 
eloquence,  bat  Carte  is  the  historian  for  &cts."] 
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the  progress  of  the  tvork.  Surveyors  and  common  sewers  turned 
supervisors  of  literature !  To  be  sure,  they  think  a  history  of  Eng- 
land is  no  more  than  Stowe's  Survey  of  the  Parishes !  Instead  of 
having  books  published  virith  the  imprimatur  of  an  university,  they  will 
be  printed,  as  churches  are  whitewashed,  John  Smith  and  Thomas 
Johnson,  churchwardens. 

But,  brother  historian,  you  will  wonder  I  should  have  nothing  to 
ccmmunicate,  when  all  Europe  is  bursting  with  events,  and  every  day 
"  big  with  die  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome."  But  so  it  is ;  I  know 
nothing ;  Prince  Charles's  great  passage  of  the  Rhine  has  hitherto 

E reduced  nothing  more:  indml,  the  French  armies  are  moving  towards 
im  from  Flanders ;  and  they  tell  us,  ours  is  crossing  the  ^heldt  to 
attack  the  Count  de  Saxe,  now  that  we  are  equal  to  him,  froai  our 
reinforcement  and  his  diminutions.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  am  at  least 
one  of  the  principal  heroes  of  my  own  politics,  being  secure  of  any 
invasion,  I  am  going  to  leave  all  my  lares,  that  is,  all  my  antiquities, 
household  gods  and  pagods,  and  take  a  journey  into  Siberia  for  six 
weeks,  where  my  father's  grace  of  Courland  has  been  for  some  time. 
Lord  Middlesex  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Boyle/  Lady  Shan- 
non's daughter;  she  has  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  may  have  as 
much  more,  if  her  mother,  who  is  a  plump  widow,  don't  happen  to 
JSTugentize.^    The  girl  is  low  and  ugly,  but  a  vast  scholar. 

Young  Churchill  has  got  a  daughter  by  the  Frasi  f  Mr.  Winning- 
ton  calls  it  the  opera-comique ;  the  mother  is  an  opera  girl ;  the  grand- 
mother was  Mrs.  Old  field. 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  very  extraordinary  print,  which  my  Lady  Bur- 
lington gives  away,  of  her  daughter  Euston,  with  this  inscriptioii : 

Lady  Dorothy  Boyle, 

Once  the  pride,  the  joy,  the  comfort  of  her  parents, 

The  admiration  of  all  that  saw  her, 

The  delight  of  all  that  knew  her. 

Bom  May  14, 1724,  married  alas  I  Oct  10, 1741,  and 

delivered  from  eztremest  misery  May  S,  1743. 

This  print  was  taken  from  a  picture  drawn  by  memory  seven  weeks  after  her  death, 
by  her  most  afflicted  mpther ; 

DOROTBT  BfTftUIfOTOSI.^ 

I  am  forced  to  begin  a  new  sheet,  lest  you  should  think  my  letter 
came  from  my  Lady  Burlington,  as  it  ends  so  pally  with  her  name. 
But  is  it  not  a  most  melancholy  way  of  venting  oneself?  She  has 
drawn  numbers  of  these  pictures :  I  don't  approve  her  having  them 
engraved ;  but  sure  the  inscription*  is  pretty. 

I  was  accosted  the  other  night  by  a  little,  pert  petil-maitre  figure, 

*  Grace  Boyle,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Richard,  Viscount  Shannon.  She  became 
afterwards  a  nvourite  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  died  in  1763. — D. 

*>  See  nnti,  p.  205.  ^  Prima  Donna  at  the  Opera. 

'  This  is  an  incorrect  copy  of  the  inscription  on  Lady  Euston's  picture,  sfiven  in  a  nolB 
at  329  of  this  volume.— D. 

•  It  is  said  to  be  Pope's. 
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that  claimed  tne  for  acquaintance.  Do  you  remember  to  have  seen 
at  Florence  an  Abb^  Durazzo,  of  Genoa 7  well,  this  was  he:  it  is 
mighty  dapper  and  French :  however,  I  will  be  civil  to  it :  I  never  lose 
opportunities  of  paving  myself  an  agreeable  passage  back  to  Florence. 
My  dear  Chutes,  stay  for  me :  I  think  the  first  gale  of  peace  will  carry 
me  to  you.  Are  you  as  fond  of  Florence  as  ever  ?  of  me  you  are 
not,  I  am  sure,  for  you  never  write  me  a  line.  You  would  be  diverted 
vrixh  the  grandeur  of  our  old  Florence  beauty,  Lady  Carteret.  She 
dresses  more  extravagantly,  and  grows  more  short-sighted  every  day : 
she  can't  walk  a  step  without  leaning  on  one  of  her  ancient  daughters- 
in  law.  Lord  Tweedale  and  Lord  Bathurst  are  her  constant  gentle- 
men-ushers. She  has  not  quite  digested  her  resentment  to  Lincoln 
yet  He  was  walking  with  her  at  Ranelagh  the  other  night,  and  a 
Spanish  refugee  marquis,'  who  is  of  the  Carteret  court,  but  who,  not 
being  quite  perfect  in  the  carte  du  pais^  told  my  lady,  that  Lord  Lin- 
coln had  promised  him  to  make  a  very  good  husband  to  Miss  Pelham. 
Lady  Carteret,  with  an  accent  of  energy,  replied,  ^'J'espere  qu'il 
tiendra  sa  promesse  I''  Here  is  a  good  epigram  that  has  been  made 
on  ber: 

**  Her  beauty,  like  the  Scripture  feast, 
To  which  the  invited  neTCf  came, 
Deprived  of  its  intended  guest, 
Was  given  to  the  old  and  lame.'* 

Adieu  I  here  is  company ;  I  think  I  may  be  excused  leaving  off  at 
the  sixth  side. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Aug.  6, 1744. 

I  don't  tell  you  any  thing  about  Prince  Charles,  for  you  must  hear 
all  his  history  as  soon  as  we  do :  at  least  much  sooner  than  it  can 
come  to  the  very  north,  and  be  despatched  back  to  Italy.  There  is 
nothing  from  Flanders:  we  advance  and  they  retire — ^just  as  two 
months  ago  we  retired  and  they  advanced :  but  it  is  good  to  be  leading 
up  this  part  of  the  tune.  Lord  Stair  is  going  into  Scotland :  the  King 
is  ^own  wonderfully  fond  of  him,  since  he  has  taken  the  resolution  <h 
that  journey.  He  said  the  other  day,  "  I  wish  my  Lord  Stair  was  in 
Flanders !  General  Wade  is  a  very  able  officer,  but  he  is  not  alert'*. 
I,  in  my  private  litany,  am  beseeching  the  Lord,  that  he  may  contract 
none  of  my  Lord  Stair's  alertness. 

When  I  first  wrote  you  word  of  la  Ch^tardie's  disgrace,  I  did  not 
believe  it ;  but  you  see  it  is  now  public.  What  I  like  is,  her  Russian 
Majesty's  making  her  amour  keep  exact  pace  with  her  public  indig- 

*  The  MarquiB  Tabernego. 
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nation.    She  sent  to  demand  her  picture  and  other  presents.    **  Other 

E resents,*'  to  be  sure,  were  billel'dauXf  bracelets  woven  of  her  own 
ristles — for  I  look  upon  the  hair  of  a  Muscovite  Majesty  in  the  light 
of  the  chairs  which  Gulliver  made  out  of  the  combings  of  the  £m- 

1>ress  of  Brobdignag's  tresses :  the  stumps  he  made  into  very  good 
arge-tooth  combs.  You  know  the  present  is  a  very  Amazon ;  she 
has  grappled  with  all  her  own  grenadiers.  I  should  like  to  see  their 
loves  woven  into  a  French  opera :  La  Chetardie's  character  is  quite 
adapted  to  the  civil  discord  of  their  stage :  and  then  a  northern  heroiDC 
to  reproach  him  in  their  outrageous  quavers,  would  make  a  most 
delightful  crash  of  sentiment,  impertinence,  gallantry,  contempt,  and 
screaming.  The  first  opera  that  I  saw  at  Paris,  I  could  not  believe 
was  in  earnest,  but  thought  they  had  carried  me  to  the  opera-comique. 
The  three  acts  of  the  piece'  were  three  several  interludes,  of  the 
Loves  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  of  Alcibiades  and  the  Queen  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Tibullus  with  a  niece  of  Maecenas ;  besides  something 
of  Circe,  who  was  screamed  by  a  Mademqiselle  Hermans,  seven  feet 
high.  She  was  in  black,  with  a  nosegay  of  Mack  Jlowers,  (for  on  the 
French  stage  they  pique  themselves  on  propriety,)  and  without  pow- 
der :  whenever  you  are  a  widow,  are  in  distress,  or  are  a  witch,  you 
are  to  leave  off  powder. 

I  have  no  news  for  you,  and  am  going  to  have  less,  for  I  am  going 
into  Norfolk.  I  have  stayed  till  I  have  not  one  acquaintance  left: 
the  next  billow  washes  me  last  off  the  plank.  I  have  not  cared  to 
stir,  for  fear  of  news  from  Flanders ;  but  I  have  convinced  myself 
that  there  will  be  none.  Our  army  is  much  superior  to  the  Count  de 
Saxe;  besides,  they  have  ten  large  towns  to  garrison,  which  will 
reduce  their  army  to  nothing ;  or  they  must  leave  us  the  towns  to 
walk  into  coolly. 

I  have  received  yours  of  July  21.  Did  neither  I  nor  your  brother 
tell  you,  that  we  had  received  the  Neapolitan  snuff-box  f^  it  is  above 
a  month  ago :  how  could  I  be  so  forgetful  ?  but  I  have  never  heard 
one  word  of  the  cases,  nor  of  Lord  Conway's  guns,  nor  Lord  Hart- 
ington's  melon-seeds,  all  which  you  mention  to  have  sent.  Lestock 
has  long  been  arrived,  so  to  be  sure  the  cases  never  came  with  him : 
I  hope  Matthews  will  discover  them.  Pray  thank  Dr.  Cocchi  very 
particularly  for  his  book. 

I  am  very  sorry  too  for  your  father's  removal ;  it  was  not  done  in 
the  most  obliging  manner  by  Mr.  Winnington ;  there  was  something 
exactly  like  a  breach  of  promise  in  it  to  my  father,  which  was  tried 
to  be  softened  by  a  civil  alternative,  that  was  no  alternative  at  all. 
He  was  forced  to  it  by  my  Lady  Townshend,  who  has  an  implacable 
aversion  to  all  my  father's  people ;  and  not  having  less  to  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's,  she  has  been  as  brusque  with  Winninffton  about  them.  He 
has  no  principles  himself,  and  those  no  principles  of  his  are  governed 
absolutely  by  hers,  which  are  no-issimes. 

'  I  think  it  was  the  baUei  de  Is  paix. 

^  It  was  for  a  present  to  Mr.  Stone,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  secretary. 
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I  don't  know  any  of  your  English.  I  should  delight  in  your  Vaux- 
hall-ets :  what  a  figure  my  Grifona  must  make  in  such  a  romantic 
scene  !  I  have  lately  been  reading  the  poems  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,' 
in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time ;  he  was  in  love  with  the  fair  Geraldine 
of  Florence ;  I  have  a  mind  to  write  under  the  Grifona's  picture  these 
two  lines  from  one  of  his  sonnets : 

"  From  Tuscane  came  my  lady's  worthy  race, 
Fair  Florence  was  some  time  her  auncient  seat** 

And  then  these : 

**"  Her  beautv  of  kinde,  her  vertue  from  above ; 
Happy  is  he  that  can  obtaine  her  love !" 

I  don't  know  what  ofkinde  means,  but  to  be  sure  it  was  something 
prodigiously  expressive  and  gallant  in  those  days,  by  its  being  unin- 
telligible now.     Adieu  !    Do  the  Chutes  cicisbh  it  t 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

London,  Aug.  16, 1744. 

I  AM  writing  to  you  two  or  three  days  beforehand,  by  way  of  set- 
tling my  affairs :  not  that  I  am  going  to  be  married  or  to  die ;  but 
something  as  bad  as  either  if  it  were  to  last  as  long.  You  will  guess 
that  it  can  only  be  going  to  Houghton ;  but  I  make  as  much  an  affair 
of  that,  as  other  people  would  of  going  to  Jamaica.  Indeed  I  don't 
lay  in  store  of  cake  and  bandboxes,  add  citron-water,  and  cards,  and 
cold  meat,  as  country-gentlewomen  do  after  the  session.  My  packing- 
up  and  travelling  concerns  lie  in  very  small  compass ;  nothing  but 
myself  and  Patapan,  my  footman,  a  cloak-bag,  and  a  couple  of  books. 
My  old  Tom  is  even  reduced  upon  the  article  of  my  journey ;  he 
is  at  the  Bath,  patching  together  some  very  bad  remains  of  a  worn- 
out  constitution.  I  always  travel  without  company  ;  for  then  I  take 
my  own  hours  and  my  own  humours,  which  I  don't  think  the  most 
tractable  to  shut  up  in  a  coach  with  any  body  else.  Yon  know,  St. 
£vremont's  rule  for  conquering  the  passions,  was  to  indulge  them ; 
mine  for  keeping  my  temper  in  order,  is  never  to  leave  it  too  long  with 
another  person.  I  have  found  out  that  it  will  have  its  way,  but  I 
make  it  take  its  way  by  itself.  It  is  such  sort  of  reflection  as  this, 
•that  makes  me  hate  the  country  :  it  is  impossible  in  one  house  with  one 
set  of  company,  to  be  always  enough  upon  one's  guard  to  make  one's 
self  agreeable,  which  one  ought  to  do,  as  one  always  expects  it  from 
othets.  If  I  had  a  house  of  my  own  in  the  country,  and  could  live 
there  now  and  then  alone,  or  frequently  changing  my  company,  I  am 

*  Henry  Howard,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Under  a  char^  of  hi^h-trcaaon,  of 
which  he  was  manifest] v  innocent,  this  noble  soldier  and  accomplished  poet  was  found 
^iJty,  and  in  1547,  in  nis  thirty  .first  year,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  HilL  History  is 
silent  as  to  the  name  of  fiiir  Geraldine. — E. 

VOL.  I.  33 
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persuaded  I  should  like  it ;  at  least,  I  fancy  I  should  ;  for  when  one 
begins  to  reflect  why  one  don't  like  the  country,  I  believe  one  grows 
near  liking  to  reflect  in  it  I  feel  very  often  that  I  grow  to  correct 
twenty  things  in  myself,  as  thinking  them  ridiculous  at  my  age  ;  and 
then  with  my  spirit  of  whim  and  folly,  I  make  myself  believe  that 
this  is  all  prudence,  and  that  I  wish  I  were  young  enough  to  be  as 
thoughtless  and  extravagant  as  I  used  to  be.  But  if  I  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter,  this  is  all  flattering  myself:  I  grow  older,  and  love  my 
follies  less — if  I  did  not,  alas  !  poor  prudence  and  reflection ! 

I  think  I  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  chapter  of  myself.  I  will 
now  go  talk  to  you  of  another  fellow,  who  makes  me  look  upon  my- 
self as  a  very  perfect  character ;  for  as  I  have  little  merit  naturally, 
and  only  pound  a  stray  virtue  now  and  then  by  chance,  the  other 
gentleman  seems  to  have  no  vice,  rather  no  villany,  but  what  he 
nurses  in  himself  and  methodizes  with  as  much  pains  as  a  stoic  would 
patience.  Indeed  his  pains  are  not  thrown  away.  This  painstaking 
person's  name  is  Frederic,  King  of  Prussia.  Pray  remember  for  the 
future  never  to  speak  of  him  and  H.  W.  without  giving  the  latter  the 
preference.  Last  week  we  were  all  alarm  !  He  was  before  Prague 
with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  not  a  man  in  Bohemia  to  ask  him, 
"What  dost  thou V*  This  week  we  have  raised  a  hundred  thousand 
Hungarians,  besides  vast  militias  and  loyal  nobilities.  The  King  of 
Poland  is  to  attack  him  on  his  march,  and  the  Russians  to  fall  on 
Prussia.'  In  the  mean  time,  his  letter  or  address  to  the  people  of 
England^  has  been  published  here :  it  is  a  poor  performance !  His 
Voltaires  and  his  litterati  should  correct  his  works  before  they  are 
printed.  A  careless  song,  with  a  little  nonsense  in  it  now  and  then, 
does  not  misbecome  a  monarch ;  but  to  pen  manifestoes  worse  than 
the  lowest  commis  that  is  kept  jointly  by  two  or  thi^ee  margraves,  is 
insufferable ! 

We  are  very  strong  in  Flanders,  but  still  expect  to  do  nothing  this 
campaign.  The  French  are  so  intrenched,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attack  them  There  is  talk  of  besieging  M aubeuge ;  I  don't  know  how 
certainly. 

Lord  Middlesex's  niatch  is  determined,  and  the  writings  signed. 
She  proves  an  immense  fortune;  they  pretend  a  hundred  and  Siirty 
thousand  pounds — what  a  fund  for  making  operas ! 

My  Lady  Carteret  is  going  to  Tunbridge — there  is  a  hurry  for  a 
son  :  his  only  one  is  gone  mad :  about  a  fortnight  ago  he  was  at  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's,  and  as  much  in  his  few  senses  as  ever.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  waked  the  duke  and  duchess  all  bloody, 
and  with  the  lappet  of  his  coat  held  up  full  of  ears :  he  had  been  in 

*  This  alludes  to  the  "King  of  Prussia's  retreat  ftam  Pra|nie,  on  the  approach  of  tbt 
Austrian  army  commanded  bj  Prince  Charles  of  Iiorraine.^-D. 

^  In  speaking  of  this  address  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Lady  Heirey,  in  a  letter  of  the 
17th,  says,  "  I  think  it  very  well  and  very  artfully  drawn  for  his  purpose,  and  very  im- 
pertinently embarrassing  to  our  King.  He  is  certainly  a  very  artAil  prince,  and  I 
not  but  think  his  projects  and  his  ambition  still  more  extensive,  than  people  at 
imagine  them." — E. 
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• 

the  stable  and  cropped  all  the  horses !  He  is  shut  up/  My  lady  is 
in  the  honeymoon  of  her  grandeur:  she  lives  in  public  places,  whiiher 
she  is  escorted  by  the  old  beaux  of  her  husband's  court ;  fair  white- 
wigged  old  gallants,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,^  Lord  Tweedale,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  Charles  Fielding  f  and  she  aU  over  knots,  and  small 
hoods,  and  ribands.  Her  brother  told  me  the  other  night,  "  Indeed  I 
think  my  thister  doesth  countenantb  Ranelagh  too  mutch."  They  call 
my  Lord  Pomfret,  King  Stanislaus,  the  queen's  father. 

I  heard  an  admirable  dialogue,  which  has  been  written  at  the  army 
on  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  but  one  can't  get  a  copy ;  I  must  tell  you 
two  or  three  strokes  in  it  that  I  have  heard.  Pierot  asks  Harlequin, 
"Que  donne-t'on  aux  g^n^raux  qui  ne  se  sont  pas  trouv^s  a  la  bataille?" 
Harl.  "  On  leur  donne  le  cordon  rouge."  Pier.  "  Et  que  donne-t'on 
au  g^n^ral  en  chef,*^  qui  a  gagn^  la  victoire !"  Harl.  **  Son  cong^." 
Pier.  "  Qui  a  soin  des  blesses  ?"    Harl.  "  L'ennemi."    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Hous^htou,  Sept  1, 1744. 

I  WISH  you  joy  of  your  victory  at  Velletti  !*  I  call  it  yours,  for 
you  are  the  great  spring  of  all  that  war.  I  intend  to  publish  your  life, 
with  an  Appendix,  that  shall  contain  all  the  letters  to  you  from  princes, 
cardinals,  and  great  men  of  the  time.  In  speaking  of  Prince  Lobko- 
witz's  attempt  to  seize  the  King  of  Naples  at  Velletri,  I  shall  say,  ''for 
the  share  our  hero  had  in  this  sreat  action,  vide  the  Af)pendix,  Card. 
Albani's  letter,  p.  14."  You  shall  no  longer  be  the  dear  Miny,  but 
Mananef  the  Great  Man ;  you  shall  figure  with  the  Great  Pan,  and 
the  Great  Patapan.  I  wish  you  and  your  laurels  and  your  operations 
were  on  the  Rhine,  in  Piedmont,  or  in  Bohemia ;  and  then  Prince 
Charles  would  not  have  repassed  the  first,  nor  the  Prince  of  Conti 
advanced  within  three  days  of  Turin,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
already  have  been  terrified  from  entering  the  last — all  this  lumping 
bad  news  came  to  counterbalance  your  Neapolitan  triumphs.  Here 
is  all  the  war  to  begin  again !  and  perhaps  next  winter  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Dunkirk.  We  could  not  even  have  the  King  of  France  die, 
though  he  was  so  near  it.  He  was  in  a  woful  fright,  and  promised 
the  Bishop  of  Soissons,  that  if  he  lived,  he  would  have  done  with  his 
women.'    A  man  with  all  these  crowns  on  his  head,  and  attacking 

« 

*  On  the  death  of  his  father  thia  son  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1763.  He  died  in 
1776,  when  the  title  became  extinct. — E. 

b  Charles  Poulett,  third  Duke  of  Bolton. 

«  The  Hon.  Charles  Fielding,  third  son  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Denbigh;  a  lieutenant. 
GoloDel  in  the  guards,  and  GenUeman-usher  to  Queen  Caroline.    Ha  died  in  1765. — ^E. 
^  Lord  Stoir.— -D. 

*  The  Austrians  had  formed  a  scheme  to  surprise  the  Neapolitan  King  and  general  at 
Velletri,  and  their  first  column  penetrated  into  the  place,  but  reinforcements  coming  up, 
they  were  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter. — E. 

'  On  the  8th  of  August,  Louis  the  Fmeenth  was  seized  at  Metz,  on  his  march  to 
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and  disturbing  all  those  on  the  heads  of  other  princes,  who  is  the  soul 
of  all  the  havoc  and  ruin  that  has  been  and  is  to  be  spread  through 
Europe  in  this  war,  haggling  thus  for  his  bloody  life,  and  cheapening 
it  at  the  price  of  a  mrstress  or  two !  and  this  was  the  fellow  that  they 
fetched  to  the  army  to  drive  the  brave  Prince  Charles  beyond  the 
Rhine  again.  It  is  just  such  another  paltry  mortal*  that  has  fetched 
him  back  into  Bohemia — I  forget  which  of  his  battles^  it  was,  that 
when  his  army  had  got  the  victory,  they  could  not  find  the  King :  he 
had  run  away  for  a  whole  day  without  looking  behind  him. 

I  thank  you  for  the  particulars  of  the  action,  and  the  list  of  the 
prisoners:  among  them  is  one  Don  Theodore  Diamato  Amor,  a  cava- 
lier of  so  romantic  a  name,  that  my  sister  and  Miss  Leneve  quite 
interest  themselves  in  his  captivity ;  and  make  their  addresses  to  you, 
who,  they  hear,  have  such  power  with  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to  obtain 
his  liberty.  If  he  has  Spanish  gallantry  in  any  proportion  to  his 
name,  he  will  immediately  come  to  England,  and  vow  himself  their 
knight. 

Those  verses  I  sent  you  on  Mr.  Pope,  I  assure  you,  were  not  mine; 
I  transcribed  them  from  the  newspapers ;  from  whence  I  must  send 
you  a  very  good  epigram  on  Bishop  Berkeley's  tar-water : 

**•  Who  dare  deride  what  pioiu  Clojne  has  done  7 
The  Church  shall  rise  and  vindicate  her  son ; 
She  tells  us,  all  her  Bishops  shepherds  are— 
And  shepherds  heal  their  rotten  sheep  with  tar.** 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  my  Lady  Walpole's  ill-humour  to  you 
about  the  messenger.  If  the  resentments  of  women  did  not  draw  them 
into  little  dirty  spite,  their  hatred  would  be  very  dangerous ;  but  they 
vent  the  leisure  they  have  to  do  mischief  in  a  thousand  meannesses, 
which  only  serve  to  expose  themselves. 

Adieu !  I  know  nt)thing  here  but  public  politics,  of  which  I  have 
already  talked  to  you,  and  which  you  hear  as  soon  as  I  do. 

Thank  dear  Mr.  Chute  for  his  letter;  I  will  answer  it  very  soon; 
but  in  the  country  I  am  forced  to  let  my  pen  lie  fallow  between  letter 
and  letter. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

HoQirhton,  Oct  6, 1744^ 
Mv  DEAREST  HaRRT, 

My  lord  bids  me  tell  you  how  much  he  is  obliged  to  you  for  your 
letter,  and  hopes  you  will  accept  my  answer  for  his.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
we  shall  both  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  inclose  a  magnifying-glass 

Abacc,  with  a  mali^ant  putrid  fever,  which  increased  so  rapidly,  that,  in  a  few  dayi, 
his  life  was  despaired  of.    In  his  illness,  he  dismissed  his  reinrning  mistress,  Madaine  de 
Chateauroux. — E. 
•  The  King  of  Prussia.  b  The  battle  of  MoIwiU. 
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in  your  next  letters ;  for  your  two  last  were  in  so  diminutive  a  cha- 
racter, that  we  were  forced  to  employ  all  Mrs.  Leneve's  spectacles, 
besides  an  ancient  family  reading-glass,  with  which  my  grandfather 
used  to  begin  the  psalm,  to  discover  what  you  said  to  us.  Besides 
this,  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you :  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  when  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Orford,  left  the  ministry,  and  with  it  the  palace  in 
Downing-street ;  as  numbers  of  people  found  out  three  years  ago, 
who,  not  having  your  integrity,  were  quick  in  perceiving  the  change 
of  his  situation.  Your  letter  was  full  as  honest  as  you ;  for,  though 
directed  to  Downing-street,  it  would  not,  as  other  letters  would  have 
done,  address  itself  to  the  present  possessor.  Do  but  think  if  it  had ! 
The  smallness  of  the  hand  would  have  immediately  struck  my  Lord 
Sandys  with  the  idea  of  a  plot ;  for  what  he  could  not  read  at  first 
sight,  he  would  certainly  have  concluded  must  be  cipher. 

I  march  next  week  towards  London,  and  have  already  begun  to 
send  my  heavy  artillery  before  me,  consisting  of  half-a-dozen  books 
and  part  of  my  linen:  my  light-horse,  commanded  by  Patapan,  follows 
this  day  se'nnight«  A  detachment  of  hussars  surprised  an  old  bitch 
fox  yesterday  morning,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  a  former  engagement ; 
and  then,  having  received  advice  of  another  litter  being  advanced  as 
far  as  Darsingham,  Lord  Walpole  commanded  Captain  Riley's  horse, 
with  a  strong  party  of  fox-hounds,  to  overtake  them;  but  on  the 
approach  of  our  troops  the  enemy  stole  off,  and  are  now  encamped 
at  Sechford  common,  whither  we  every  hour  expect  orders  to  pursue 
them. 

My  dear  Harry,  this  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you,  and,  to  my  great  joy, 
which  you  must  forgive  me,  is  full  as  memorable  as  any  part  of  the 
Flanders  campaign.  I  do  not  desire  to  have  you  engaged  in  the  least 
more  glory  than  you  have  been.  I  should  not  love  the  remainder  of 
you  the  least  better  for  your  having  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  have  as 
full  persuasion  of  your  courage  as  if  you  had  contributed  to  the  slicing 
off  twenty  pair  from  French  officers.  Thank  God,  you  have  sense 
enough  to  content  yourself  without  being  a  hero !  though  I  don't  quite 
forget  your  expedition  a  hussar-hunting  the  beginning  of  this  cam- 
paign. Pray,  no  more  of  those  jaunts.  I  don't  know  any  body  you 
would  oblige  with  a  present  of  such  game :  for  my  part,  a  fragment 
of  the  oldest  hussar  on  earth  shojjid  never  have  a  place  in  my  museum 
— they  are  not  antique  enough ;  and  for  a  live  one,  I  must  tell  you,  I 
like  my  raccoon  infinitely  better. 

Adieu !  my  dear  Harry.  I  long  to  see  you.  You  will  easily  be- 
lieve the  thought  I  have  of  being  particularly  well  with  you  is  a  vast 
addition  to  my  impatience,  though  you  know  it  is  nothing  new  to  me 
to  be  overjoyed  at  your  return. 

Yours  ever. 
33* 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Houghton,  Oct  6^  1744. 

Does  Decency  insist  upon  one's  writing  within  certain  periods, 
when  one  has  nothing  to  say  ?  because,  if  she  does,  she  is  the  most 
formal,  ceremonious  personage  I  know.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
pute with  her,  as  my  Lady  Hervey  did  with  the  goddess  of  Indolence, 
or  with  the  goddess  of  letter-writing,  I  forget  which,  in  a  long  letter 
that  she  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ;  because  I  had  rather  write 
than  have  a  dispute  about  it.  Besides,  I  am  not  at  all  used  to  con- 
verse with  hieroglyphic  ladies.  But,  I  do  assure  you,  it  is  merely  to 
avoid  scolding  that  I  set  about  this  letter :  I  don't  mean  your  scolding, 
for  you  are  all  goodness  to  me ;  but  my  own  scolding  of  myself — a 
correction  I  stand  in  great  awe  of,  and  which  I  am  sure  never  to 
escape  as  often  as  I  am  to  blame.  One  can  scold  other  people  again, 
or  smile  and  jog  one's  foot,  and  affect  not  to  mind  it ;  but  those  airs 
won't  do  with  oneself;  one  always  comes  by  the  worst  in  a  dispute 
with  one's  own  conviction. 

Admiral  Matthews  sent  me  down  hither  your  great  packet:  I  am 
charmed  with  your  prudence,  and  with  the  good  sense  of  your  orders 
for  the  Neapolitan  expedition ;  I  won't  say  your  good  nature,  which 
is  excessive ;  for  I  think  your  tenderness  of  the  little  Queen'  a  little 
outree,  especially  as  their  apprehensions  might  have  added  great 
weight  to  your  menaces.  I  would  threaten  like  a  corsair,  though  I 
would  conquer  with  all  the  good-breeding  of  a  Scipio.  I  most  de- 
voutly wish  you  success ;  you  are  sure  of  having  me  most  happy  with 
any  honour  you  acquire.  You  have  quite  soared  above  all  fear  of 
Goldsworchy,  and,  I  think,  must  appear  of  consequence  to  any 
ministry.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  medal,  and  like  tti^ 
design :  I  shall  preserve  it  as  part  of  your  works. 

I  can't  forgive  what  you  say  to  me  about  the  cofiee-pot :  one  would 
really  think  that  you  looked  upon  me  as  an  old  woman  that  had  left 
a  legacy  to  be  kept  for  her  sake,  and  a  curse  to  attend  the  parting 
with  it.  My  dear  child,  is  it  treating  me  justly  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  your  reasons  ?  was  it  even  necessary  to  say,  "  I  have  changed  your 
coffee-pot  for  some  other  plate  ?" 

I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  but  that  I  go  to  town  next  week,  and  will 
then  write  you  all  I  hear.     Adieu ! 

*  The  Queen  of  Naples, — Maria  of  Saxony,  wife  of  Charlee  the  Third,  King  of  Naples, 
and  Bubeequently,  on  the  death  of  bis  elder  brother,  King  of  Spain.  This  aUndes  to  the 
Austrian  campaign  in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  the  attack  on  the  town  of  VelleCri, 
&c — E. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  19, 1744. 

I  HAVE  received  two  or  three  letters  from  you  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last,  and  all  contribute  to  give  me  fears  for  your  situation  at  Flo- 
rence. How  absurdly  all  the  Queen's  haughtinesses  are  dictated  to 
her  by  her  ministers,  or  by  her  own  Austriacity !  She  lost  all  Silesia 
because  she  would  not  lose  a  small  piece  of  it,  and  sho  is  going  to 
lose  Tuscany  for  want  of  a  neutrality,  because  she  would  not  accept 
one  for  Naples,  even  after  all  prospect  of  conquering  it  was  vanished. 
Every  thing  goes  ill !  the  King  of  Sardinia  beaten ;  and  to-day  we 
hear  of  Coni  lost !  You  will  see  in  the  papers  too,  that  the  Victory, 
our  finest  ship,  is  lost,  with  Sir  John  Balchen  and  nine  hundred  men.» 
The  expense  alone  of  the  ship  is  computed  at  above  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  We  have  nothing  good  but  a  flying  report  of  a 
victory  of  Prince  Charles  over  the  Prussian,  who,  it  is  said,  has  lost 
ten  thousand  men,  and  both  his  legs  by  a  cannon-ball.  I  have  no 
notion  of  his  losing  them,  but  by  breaking  them  in  over-hurry  to  run 
away.  However,  it  comes  from  a  Jew,  who  had  the  first  news  of  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine.*'  But,  my  dear  child,  how  will  this  comfort  me, 
if  you  are  not  to  remain  in  peace  at  Florence !    I  tremble  as  I  write ! 

Yesterday  morning  carried  oflf  those  two  old  beldams,  Sarah  of 
Marlborough  and  the  Countess  Granville;^  so  now  Ugucqioni's** 
epithalamium  must  be  new-tricked  out  in  titles,  for  my  Lady  Carteret 
is  Countess !  Poor  Bistino !  I  wish  my  Lady  Pomfret  may  leave  oflf 
her  translation  of  Froissart  to  English  the  eight  hundred  and  forty  , 
heroics  1  When  I  know  the  particulars  of  old  Marlborough's  will,  ' 
you  shall. 

My  Lord  Walpole  has  promised  me  a  letter  for  young  Gardiner ; 
who,  by  the  way,  has  pushed  his  fortune  en  vt^ai  bhtard^  without 
being  so,  for  it  never  was  pretended  that  he  was  my  brother's :  he 
protests  he  is  not;  but  the  youth  has  profited  of  his  mother's  gal- 
lantries. 

I  have  not  seen  Admiral  Matthews  yet,  but  I  take  him  to  be  very 
mad.  He  walks  in  the  Park  with  a  cockade  of  three  colours :  the 
Duke  desired  a  gentleman  to  ask  him  the  meaning,  and  all  the  answer 
he  would  give  was,  "  The  Treaty  of  Worms  1  the  Treaty  of  Worms  I" 
I  design  to  see  him,  thank  him  for  my  packet,  and  inquire  after  the 
cases. 

*  The  Victory,  of  a  hundred  and  ten  brass  guns,  was  lost,  between  the  4th  and  5th  of 
October,  near  Aldemev. — £X    . 

^  This  report  proved  to  be  without  foundation. 

^  Mother  of  John,  Lord  Carteret,  who  succeeded  her  in  the  title. 

^  A  Florentine,  who  had  employed  an  abbd  of  his  acquaintance  to  write  an  epitha- 
lamium on  Lord  Carteret*s  marriage,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  Latin  lines. 
Sir  H.  Mann  had  given  an  account  of  the  composition  of  this  piece  of  literary  flattery  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Walpole. — D. 
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It  is  a  most  terrible  loss;  for  his  parents,  Lord  Beauchamp's*  death ' 
if  they  were  out  of  the  question,  one  could  not  be  sorry  for  such  a 
mortification  to  the  pride  of  old  Somerset.  He  has  written  the  nu>st 
shocking  letter  imaginable  to  poor  Lord  Hertford,  telling  him  that  it  is 
a  judgment  upon  him  for  all  his  undutifulness,  and  that  he  must  always 
look  upon  himself  as  the  cause  of  his  son's  death.  Lord  Hertford  is 
as  good  a  man  as  lives,  and  has  always  been  most  unreasonably  ill- 
used  by  that  old  tyrant  The  title  of  Somerset  will  revert  to  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  whose  line  has  been  most  unjustly  deprived  of  it 
from  the  first  creation.  The  Protector  when  only  Earl  of  Hertford, 
married  a  great  heiress,  and  had  a  Lord  Beauchamp,  who  was  about 
twenty  when  his  mother  died.  His  father  then  married  an  Anne  Stan- 
hope, with  whom  he  was  in  love,  and  not  only  procured  an  act  of 
parliament  to  deprive  Lord  Beauchamp  of  his  honours,  and  to  settie 
the  title  of  Somerset,  which  he  was  going  to  have,  on  the  children  of 
this  second  match,  but  took  from  him  even  his  mother's  fortune. 
From  him  descended  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  Speaker,  who,  on 
King  William's  landing,  when  he  said  to  him,  "  Sir  Edward,  I  think 
you  are  of-  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  family  ?"  replied,  "  No,  Sir :  he  is 
of  mine." 

Lord  Lincoln  was  married  last  Tuesday,  and  Lord  Middlesex  will 
be  very  soon.  Have  you  heard  the  gentle  manner  of  the  French 
King's  dismissing  Madame  de  Chateauroux  ?  In  the  very  circle,  the 
Bishop  of  Soissons^  told  her,  that,  as  the  scandal  the  King  had  given 
with  her  was  public,  his  Majesty  thought  his  repentance  ought  to  be 
so  too,  and  that  he  therefore  forbade  her  the  court;  and  then  turning 
to  the  monarch,  asked  him  if  that  was  not  his  pleasure,  who  replied, 
Yes.  They  have  taken  away  her  pension  too,  and  turned  out  even 
laundresses  that  she  had  recommended  for  the  future  Dauphiness. 
Apropos  to  the  Chateauroux :  there  is  a  Hanoverian  come  over,  who 
was  so  ingenuous  as  to  tell  Master  Louis^  how  like  he  is  to  M.  Wal- 
moden.  x  ou  conceive  that  <'  nous  autres  souvereins  nous  n'aimons 
pas  qu'on  se  m^prenne  aux  gens :"  we  don't  bve  that  our  Fitzroys 
should  be  scandalized  with  any  mortal  resemblance. 

I  must  tell  you  a  good  piece  of  discretion  of  a  Scotch  soldier,  whom 
Mr.  Selwyn  met  on  Bexley  Heath  walking  back  to  the  army.  He  had 
met  with  a  single  glove  at  Hingham,  which  had  been  left  there  last 
year  in  an  inn  by  an  oflScer  now  in  Flanders :  this  the  fellow  was 
carrying  in  hopes  of  a  little  money ;  but,  for  fear  he  should  lose  tlie 
glove,  wore  it  all  the  way. 

*  Only  son  of  Algfernon,  Earl  of  Hertford,  ailerwards  the  last  Duke  of  Somerset  of  that 
branch.  [Lord  Beauchamp  waa  seized  with  the  emalLpoz  at  Bologna,  and,  afW  an  iU< 
ness  of  fbar  days,  died  on  the  11th  of  September;  on  which  daj  he  had  oompleCed  his 
nineteenth  year.] 

^  Bon  of  Fitzjames,  Duke  of  Berwick.  This  Bishop  of  Soissons,  on  the  Kin?  being 
given  over  at  Metz,  prevailed  on  him  to  part  with  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  de  Cnatcau- 
roux ;  but  the  Kin^f  soon  recalled  her,  and  confined  the  bishop  to  his  diocese. 

^  Son  of  King  C^rge  II.  by  Madame  Walmoden,  created  Countess  of  Tarmonth. 
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Thank  you  for  General  Braitwitz's  detix  potences^  I  hope  that  one 
of  them  at  least  will  rid  us  of  the  Prussian.  Adieu  !  my  dear  child : 
all  my  wishes  are  employed  about  Florence. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Not.  9, 1744. 

I  FIND  I  must  not  wait  any  longer  for  news,  if  I  intend  to  keep  up 
our  correspondence.  Nothing  happens;  nothing  has  since  I  wrote 
last,  but  Lord  Middlesex's  wedding  ;**  which  was  over  above  a  week 
before  it  was  known.  I  believe  the  bride  told  it  then ;  for  he  and  all 
his  family  are  so  silent,  that  they  would  never  have  mentioned  it:  she 
might  have  popped  out  a  child,  before  a  single  Sackville  would  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  a  syllable  to  justify  her. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  the  Pomfrets,  are  not  so  reserved  about  their 
great  matrimony:  the  new  Lady  Granville  was  at  home  the  other 
night  for  the  first  time  of  her  being  mistress  of  the  house.  I  was 
invited,  for  I  am  in  much  favour  with  them  all,  but  found  myself 
extremely  deplace:  there  was  nothing  but  the  Winchelseas  and  Baths, 
and  the  gleanings  of  a  party  stuffed  out  into  a  faction,  some  foreign 
ministers,  and  the  whole  blood  of  Fermor.  My  Lady  Pomfret  asked 
me  if  I  corresponded  still  with  the  Grifona :  "  No,"  I  said,  "  since  I 
had  been  threatened  with  a  regale  of  hams  and  Florence  wine,  I  had 
dropped  it."  My  Lady  Granville  said,  "  You  was  afraid  of  being 
thought  interested." — "Yes,"  said  the  Queen-mother,  with  all  the 
importance  with  which  she  used  to  blunder  out  pieces  of  heathen 
mythology,  "  I  think  it  was  very  ministerial"  Don't  you  think  that 
word  came  in  as  awkwardly  as  I  did  into  their  room  ?  The  Minister 
is  most  gracious  to  me ;  he  has  returned  my  visit,  which,  you  know, 
is  never  practised  by  that  rank :  I  put  it  all  down  to  my  father's 
account,  who  is  not  likely  to  keep  up  the  civility. 

You  will  se6  the  particulars  of  old  Marlborough's  will  in  the  Eve- 
ning Posts  of  this  week:  it  is  as  extravagant  as  one  should  have 
expected ;  but  I  delight  in  her  begging  that  no  part  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's life  may  be  written  in  verse  by  Glover  and  Mallet,  to 
whom  she  gives  five  hundred  pounds  apiece  for  writing  it  in  prose.® 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  humour  in  the  thought :  to  be  sure  the  spirit 
of  the  dowager  Leonidas**  inspired  her  with  it 

*  General  BraitwLtz,  commander  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary^s  troops  in  Tuscany,  speak- 
ing of  tho  two  powertf  his  mistress  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  instead  of  saymg  **  ces 
deux  pouToirs,"  said  **  ces  deux  potences.*' 

^  The  Earl  of  Middlesex  married  Grace,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Lord  Shannon. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1765,  he  succeeded,  as  seco&d  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  died 
without  issue,  in  1769. — E. 

^  Glover,  thouffh  in  embarrassed  circumstances  at  the  time,  renounced  the  legacy; 
Mallet  accepted  it,  but  never  fulfilled  the  terms. — E. 

^  Glover  wrote  a  dull  heroic  poem  on  the  action  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopyloe. 
[**  Though  far  indeed  fix>m  being  a  vivid  or  arresting  picture  of  antiquity,  Leonidas," 
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All  public  afTairs  in  agitation  at  present  go  well  for  us;  Prince 
Charles  in  Bohemia,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Coni,  and  probably  of 
that  of  Fribourg,  are  very  good  circumstances.  I  shall  be  very  Iran* 
quil  this  winter,  if  Tuscany  does  not  come  into  play,  or  another 
scene  of  invasion.  In  a  fortnight  meets  the  Parliament;  nobody 
guesses  what  the  turn  of  the  Opposition  will  be.  Adieu  !  My  love 
to  the  Chutes.  I  hope  you  now  and  then  make  my  other  compli* 
ments :  I  never  forget  the  Princess,  nor  (ware  hams !)  the  Grifona. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Not.  26, 1744. 

I  HAVE  not  prepared  for  you  a  great  event,  because  it  was  really 
so  unlikely  to  happen,  that  I  was  afraid  of  being  the  author  of  a  mere 
political  report ;  but,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  Lord  Gran- 
ville has  resigned:  that  is  the  term  "I'honnete  fa^on  de  parler;"  but, 
in  few  words,  the  truth  of  the  history  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(by  the  way,  mind  that  the  words  I  am  going  to  use  are  not  mine, 
but  his  Majesty's,)  "  being  grown  as  jealous  of  Lord  Granville'  as  he 
had  been  of  Lord  Orford,  and  wanting  to  be  first  minister  himself, 
which,  a  puppy !  how  should  he  be  ?"  {autre  phrase  royale)  and  his 
brother  being  as  susceptible  of  the  noble  passion  of  jealousy  as  he  is, 
have  long  been  conspiring  to  overturn  the  great  lord.  Resolution  and 
capacity  were  all  they  wanted  to  bring  it  about ;  for  the  imperious- 
ness  and  universal  contempt  which  their  rival  had  for  them,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  nation,  had  made 
almost  all  men  his  enemies ;  and,  indeed,  he  took  no  pains  to  make 
friends:  his  maxim  was,  ''Give  any  man  the  Crown  on  his  side,  and 
He  can  defy  every  thing."  Winnington  asked  him,  if  that  were  true, 
how  he  came  to  be  minister?  About  a  fortnight  ago,  the  whole 
cabinet-council,  except  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Winchelsea,  Lord  Tweedale, 
the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  my  good  brother-in-law,**  (the  two  list  seve- 
rally bribed  with  the  promise  of  Ireland,)  did  venture  to  let  the  Ring 
know,  that  he  must  part  with  them  or  with  Lord  Granville.  The 
monarch  does  not  love  to  be  forced,  and  his  son  is  full  as  angry. 
Both  tried  to  avoid  the  rupture.  My  father  was  sent  for,  but  excused 
himself  from  coming  till  last  Thursday,  and  even  then  would  not  go 
to  the  King ;  and  at  last  gave  his  opinion  very  unwillingly.  But  on 
Saturday  it  was  finally  determined;  Lord  Granville  resigned  the  seals, 
which  are  given  back  to  my  Lord  President  Harrington.   Lord  Win- 

■ayB  Mr.  Campbell,  ''the  local  descriptions  of  Leonidas,  its  pore  sentinients,  and  the 
clasBical  imagres  which  it  recalls,  render  it  interesting,  as  the  monnment  of  an  accom- 
plished and  amiable  mind/*] 

*  By  the  death  of  his  motker,  Lord  Carteret  had  become  Earl  Granville. — E. 

^  George,  Earl  Cholmondeley. 
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Chelsea  quits  too ;  but  for  all  the  rest  of  that  connexion,  they  have 
agreed  not  to  quit,  but  to  be  forced  out :  so  Mr.  Pelham  must  have  a 
new  struggle  to  remove  every  one.  He  can't  let  them  stay  in ; 
because,  to  secure  his  power,  he  must  bring  in  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Pitt,  the  chief  patriots,  and  perhaps  some  Tories.  The  King  has 
declared  that  my  Lord  Granville  has  his  opinion  and  affection — the 
Prince  warmly  and  openly  espouses  him.  Judge  how  agreeably  the 
two  brothers  will  enjoy  their  ministry!  To-morrow  the  Parliament 
meets :  all  in  suspense !  every  body  will  be  staring  at  each  other !  I 
believe  the  war  will  still  go  on,  but  a  little  more  Anglicized.  For  my 
part,  I  behold  all  with  great  tranquillity ;  I  cannot  be  sorry  for  Lord 
Granville,  for  he  certainly  sacrificed  every  thing  to  please  the  King ;  I 
cannot  be  glad  for  the  Pelhams,  for  they  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their 
own  jealousy  and  ambition. 

Who  are  mortified,  are  the  fair  Sophia  and  Queen  Stanislaus. 
However,  the  daughter  carries  it  off  heroically:  the  very  night  of  her 
fall  she  went  to  the  Oratorio.  I  talked  to  her  much,  and  recollected 
all  that  had  been  said  to  me  upon  the  like  occasion  three  years  ago: 
I  succeeded,  and  am  invited  to  her  assembly  next  Tuesday.  Tell 
Uguccioni  that  she  still  keeps  conversaTsiani,  or  he  will  hang  himself. 
She  had  no  court,  but  an  ugly  sister  and  the  fair  old-fashioned  Duke 
of  Bolton.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  a  scene  in  Harry  VIH.,  where 
Queen  Catherine  appears  afler  her  divorce,  with  Patience  her  wait- 
ing-maid, and  Griffitn  her  gentleman-usher. 

My  dear  child,  voild  le  monde!  are  you  as  great  a  philosopher 
about  it  as  I  am?  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  entertain  myself, 
especially  as  all  the  ignorant  flock  hither,  and  conclude  that  my  lord 
must  be  minister  again.  Yesterday,  three  bishops  came  to  do  him 
homage ;  and  who  should  be  one  of  them  but  Dr.  Thomas.'  the  only 
man  mitred  by  Lord  Granville  !  As  I  was  not  at  all  mortified  with 
our  fall,  I  am  only  diverted  with  this  imaginary  restoration.  They 
little  think  how  incapable  my  lord  is  of  business  again.  He  has  this 
whole  summer  been  troubled  with  bloody  water  upon  the  least 
motion;  and  to-day  Ranby  assured  me,  that  he  has  a  stone  in  his, 
bladder,  which  he  himself  believed  before :  so  now  he  must  never  use 
the  least  exercise,  never  go  into  a  chariot  again ;  and  if  ever  to 
Houghton,  in  a  litter.  Though  this  account  will  grieve  you,  I  tell  it 
you,  that  you  may  know  what  to  expect;  yet  it  is  common  for  people 
to  live  many  years  in  his  situation. 

If  you  are  not  as  detached  from  every  thing  as  I  am,  you  will 
wonder  at  my  tranquillity,  to  be  able  to  write  such  variety  in  the 
midst  of  hurricanes.  It  costs  me  nothing;  so  I  shall  write  on,  and 
tell  you  an  adventure  of  my  own.  The  town  has  been  trying  all  this 
winter  to  beat  pantomimes  off  the  stage,  very  boisterously ;  for  it  is 
the  way  here  to  make  even  an  affair  of  taste  and  sense  a  matter  of 
riot  and  arms.    Fleetwood,  the  master  of  Drury-Lane,  has  omitted 

*  Bishop  of  Lincoln  [saccesBively  translated  to  Salipbory  and  Winchester.    He  died  in 
1781.] 
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nothing  to  support  them,  as  they  supported  his  house.  About  ten  days 
ago,  he  let  into  the  pit  great  numbers  of  Bear-garden  bmisei's  (that  is 
the  term),  to  knock  down  every  body  that  hissed.  The  pit  rallied 
their  forces,  and  drove  them  out :  I  was  sitting  very  quietly  in  the 
side-boxes,  contemplating  all  this.  On  a  sudden  the  curtain  flew  up, 
and  discovered  the  whole  stage  filled  with  blackguards,  armed  with 
bludgeons  and  clubs,  to  menace  the  audience.  This  raised  the  greatest 
uproar ;  and  among  the  rest,  who  flew  into  a  passion,  but  your  friend 
the  philosopher  ?  In  short,  one  of  the  actors,  advancing  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  to  make  an  apology  for  the  manager,  he  had  scarce  bogus 
to  say,  "  Mr.  Fleetwood — "  when  your  friend,  with  a  most  audible 
voice  and  dignity  of  anger,  called  out,  '<  He  is  an  impudent  rascal !" 
The  whole  pit  huzzaed,  and  repeated  the  words.  Only  think  of  my 
being  a  popular  orator !  But  what  was  still  better,  while  my  shadow 
of  a  person  was  dilating  to  the  consistence  of  a  hero,  one  of  the  chief 
rinffleaders  of  the  riot,  coming  under  the  box  where  I  sat,  and  pulling 
ofFhis  hat,  said,  "  Mr.  WalpoTe,  what  would  you  please  to  have  us  do 
next?"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  the  confusion  into  which  this 
apostrophe  threw  me.  I  sank  down  into  the  box,  and  have  never  since 
ventured  to  set  my  foot  into  the  playhouse.  The  next  night,  the  uproar 
was  repeated  with  greater  violence,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  voices 
calling  out,  "Where's  Mr.  WJ  where's  Mr.  W.?"  In  short,  the 
whole  town  has  been  entertained  with  my  prowess,  and  Mr.  Conway 
has  given  me  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler ;  which,  I  believe,  would  have 
stuck  by  me,  if  this  new  episode  of  Lord  Granville  had  not  luckily 
interfered. 

We  every  minute  expect  news  of  the  Mediterranean  engagement; 
for,  besides  your  account,  Birtles  has  written  the  same  from  Genoa. 
We  expect  good  news,  too,  from  Prince  Charles,  who  is  driving  ihc 
King  of  Prussia  before  him.  In  the  mean  time,  his  wife  the  Arch- 
duchess is  dead,  which  may  be  a  signal  loss  to  him. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  on  Friday,  Lord  Charles  Hay,'  who  has 
more  of  the  parts  of  an  Irishman  than  of  a  Scot,  told  my  Lady  Gran- 
ville at  the  drawing-room,  on  her  seeing  so  full  a  court,  "  that  people 
were  come  out  of  curiosity."  The  Speaker^  is  the  happiest  of  any 
man  in  these  bustles :  he  says, ''  this  Parliament  has  torn  two  favour- 
ite ministers  from  the  throne."  His  conclusion  is,  that  the  power  of 
the  Parliament  will  in  the  end  be  so  great,  that  nobody  can  be  minister 
but  their  own  speaker* 

Winnington  says  my  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  will  have  places 
before  old  Marlborough's  legacy  to  them  for  being  patriots  is  paid- 
My  compliments  to  the  family  of  Suares  on  the  Vittorina*s  marriage. 
Adieu ! 

*  Brother  of  Lord  Tweedale.  ^  Arthur  Onslow. 
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TO  Sm  HORACE  MANN. 

AilingUm  Street,  Dec  34, 1744. 

You  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me :  nothing  has.  I  know 
it  is  above  three  weeks  since  I  wrote  to  you ;  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason^  I  have  kept  a  parliamentary  silence,  which  I  must  explain 
to  you.  Ever  since  Lord  Granville  went  out,  all  has  been  in  suspense. 
The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  immediately  imposed  silence  upon  their 
party ;  every  thing  passed  without  the  least  debate — in  short,  all  were 
making  their  bargains.  One  has  heard  of  the  corruption  of  courtiers ; 
but  believe  me,  the  impudent  prostitution  of  patriots,  going  to  market 
with  their  honesty,  beats  it  to  nothing.  Do  but  think  of  two  hundred 
men  of  the  most  consummate  virtue,  setting  themselves  to  sale  for  three 
weeks  !  I  have  been  reprimanded  by  the  wise  for  saying  that  they 
all  stood  like  servants  at  a  country  statute  fair  to  be  hired.  All  this 
while  nothing  was  certain :  one  day  the  coalition  was  settled ;  the 
next,  the  treaty  broke  off:  I  hated  to  write  to  you  what  I  might  con- 
tradict next  post.  Besides,  in  my  last  letter  I  remember  telling  yqu 
that  the  Archduchess  was  dead ;  she  did  not  die  till  a  fortnight  aUer- 
wards. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  this :  the  King,  instigated  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville, has  used  all  his  ministry  as  ill  as  possible,  and  has  with  the 
Seatest  difficulty  been  brought  to  consent  to  the  necessary  changes. 
r.  Pelham  has  had.  as  much  difficulty  to  regulate  the  disposition  of 
places.  Numbers  of  lists  of  the  hungry  have  been  given  in  by  their 
centurions ;  of  those,  several  Tories  have  refused  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered posts :  some,  from  an  impossibility  of  being  rechosen  for  their 
Jacobite  counties.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  their  leaders 
have  had  very  little  influence  with  them ;  for  not  above  four  or  five 
are  come  into  place.  The  rest  will  stick  to  Opposition.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  changes,  as  made  last  Saturday : 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Steward,  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset 

Duke  of  Dorset,  Lord  President,  in  Lord  Harrin^^ton's  room. 

Lord  Chesterfield,!  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  m  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's. 

Duke  of  Bedfordff  Lord  Sandwich,t  Georgre  GrenviHe,f  Lord  Vere  Beauclerc,*  and 
Admiral  Ansop,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Winchelsea,*  Dr. 
Lee,*  Cockbum,*  Sir  Charles  Hardy,*  and  Philipson.* 

Mr.  Arundel  and  George  Lyttelton,f  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  room  of  Comp- 
ton*  and  Gybbon.* 

Lord  Growerf  again  Privj  Seal,  in  Lord  Cbolmondeley  V  room,  who  is  made  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland  m  Harry  Vane^s.* 

Mr.  Doddington,f  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  Sir  John  Runout's.* 

Mr.  Waller,f  Cofferer,  in  Lord  Sandys'.* 

Lord  Hobart,  Captain  of  the  Pensioners,  in  Lord  Bathurst's.* 

*  Lord  Vere  Beauclerc,  third  son  of  the  first  Dnke  of  St  Albans,  afterwards  created 
Lord  Vere,  of  Hanwarth.    He  entered  early  into  a  maritime  life,  and  distingnished  him- 
self in  sereral  commands.    He  died  in  1761. — £. 
VOL.  I.  34 
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Sir  John  Cotton,t*  Treasurer  of  the  Chambers,  in  Lord  Hobart*8.i> 

Mr.  Keene,  Paymaster  of  the  Pensions,  in  Mr.  Hooper*s.* 

Sir  John  Philippaf  and  John  Pittf  Commissioners  of  Trade,  in  Mr.  Keene's  and  Sir 

Charles  Giimour's.* 
William  Chetwynd,t  Master  of  the  Mint,  in  Mr.  Arunders. 
Lord  Halifax,!  Master  of  the  Buck-hounds,  in  Mr.  Jennison's,  who  has  a  pensioo. 

All  those  with  a  cross  are  from  the  Opposition ;  those  with  a  star, 
the  turned-out,  and  are  of  the  Granville  and  Bath  squadron,  except 
Lord  Cholmondeley,  (who,  loo,  had  connected  with  the  former,)  and 
Mr.  Philipson.  The  King  parted  with  great  regret  with  Lord  Chol- 
mondeley, and  complains  loudly  of  the  force  put  upon  him.  The 
Prince,  who  is  full  as  warm  as  his  father  for  Lord  Granville,  has 
already  turned  out  Lyttelton,  who  was  his  secretary,  and  Lord  Hali- 
fax ;  and  has  named  Mr.  Drax  and  Lord  Inchiquin''  in  their  places. 
You  perceive  the  great  Mr.  William  Pitt  is  not  in  the  list,  though  he 
comes  thoroughly  into  the  measures.  To  preserve  his  character  and 
authority  in  the  Parliament,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  any  thiag  yet : 
the  ministry  very  rightly  insisted  that  he  should ;  he  asked  for  secre- 
tary at  war,  knowing  it  would  be  refused — and  it  was.** 

by  this  short  sketch,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  explanatory, 
you  will  perceive  that  all  is  confusion :  all  parties  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  whole  Opposition  by  lens  and  by  twenties  selling  themselves 
for  profit — power  they  get  none !  It  is  not  easy  to  say  where  power 
resides  at  present :  it  is  plain  that  it  resides  not  in  the  King;  and  yet 
he  has  enough  to  hinder  any  body  else  from  having  it.  His  new 
governors  have  no  interest  with  him — scarce  any  converse  with  him. 

The  Pretender's  son  is  owned  in  France  as  Prince  of  Wales ;  the 
princes  of  the  blood  have  been  to  visit  him  in  form.  The  Duchess  of 
Chateauroux  is  poisoned  there ;  so  their  monarch  is  as  ill-used  as  our 
most  gracious  King  !*  How  go  your  Tuscan  affairs  t  I  am  always 
trembling  for  you,  though  I  am  laughing  at  every  thing  else.  My 
father  is  pretty  well :  he  is  taking  a  preparation  of  Mr.  StepheosV 
medicine ;  but  I  think  all  his  physicians  begin  to  agree  that  he  has  no 
large  stone. 

Adieu !  my  dear  child :  I  think  the  present  comedy  cannot  be  of  long 

*  The  Kin^  was  much  displeased  that  an  adherent  of  the  exiled  familj  should  be 
forced  into  the  service  of  his  own.  In  consequence  of  this  appcuntment  a  caricature  was 
circulated,  representing  the  ministers  thrusting  Sir  John,  who  was  extremely  oorpoleat, 
down  the  King's  throat — EL 

^  John,  first  Lord  Hohart,  so  created  in  1738,  by  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Ladj  Sul^ 
folk,  the  mistress  of  G^rge  the  Second.  In  1746  he  was  created  £Iarl  of  Buckingham- 
shire; and  died  in  1756. — D. 
c  William  O'Brien,  fourth  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  in  Ireland.  He  died  in  1777.— EL 
^  "  Pitt  alone  was  placeless.  He  loftily  declared,  that  he  would  accept  no  office  except 
that  of  secretary  at  war,  and  the  ministers  were  not  yet  able  to  dispense  with  Sir  William 
Yonge  in  that  department  This  resolution  of  Pitt,  joined  to  the  Klng*s  pertinacity 
a^inst  him,  excluded  him,  for  the  present,  from  any  share  in  power/* — M-d  Mukun^  vdL 
ill.  p.  315. 

*  The  Duchess  died  on  the  8th  of  December.  The  Biog.  Univ.  says,  that  the  nunoiir 
of  her  having  been  poisoned  was  altogether  without  foundation. — E. 

'  It  was  Dr.  Jurin's  preparation. 
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duration.     The  Parliament  is  adjourned  for  the  holidays :  I  am  impa- 
tient to  see  the  first  division. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlin^n  Street,  Jan.  4, 1745. 

When  I  receive  your  long  letters  I  am  ashamed  :  mine  are  notes 
in  comparison.  How  do  you  contrive  to  roll  out  your  patience  into 
two  sheets  ?  You  certainly  don't  love  me  better  than  I  do  you ;  and 
yet  if  our  loves  were  to  be  sold  by  the  quire,  you  would  have  by  far 
the  more  magnificent  stock  to  dispose  of.  I  can  only  say  that  age 
has  already  an  effect  on  the  vigour  of  my  pen  ;  none  on  yours :  it  is 
not,  I  assure  you,  for  you  alone,  but  my  ink  is  at  low  water-mark  for 
all  my  acquaintance.  My  present  shame  arises  from  a  letter  of  eight 
sides,  of  December  8th,  which  I  received  from  you  last  post;  but 
before  I  say  a  word  to  that,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  at  last  received 
the  cases;  three  with  gesse  figures,  and  one  with  Lord  Conway's  gun- 
barrels:  I  thought  there  were  to  be  four,  besides  the  guns;  but  I  quite 
forget,  and  did  not  even  remember  what  they  were  to  contain.  Am 
not  I  in  your  debt  again  t  Tell  me,  for  you  know  how  careless  I  am. 
I..ook  over  your  list,  and  see  whether  I  have  received  alL  There  were 
four  barrels,  the  Ganymede,  the  Sleeping  Cupid,  the  model  of  my 
statue,  the  Musssum  Florentinum,  and  some  seeds  for  your  brother. 
But  alas !  though  I  received  them  in  gross,  I  did  not  at  all  in  detail ;  the 
model  was  broken  into  ten  thousand  bits,  and  the  Ganymede  short  in 
two :  besides  some  of  the  fingers  quite  reduced  to  powder.  Rysbrach 
has  undertaken  to  mend  him.  The  little  Morpheus  arrived  quite 
whole,  and  is  charmingly  pretty ;  I  like  it  better  in  plaster  than  in  the 
original  black  marble. 

it  is  not  being  an  upright  senator  to  promise  one's  vote  beforehand, 
especially  in  a  money  matter ;  but  I  believe  so  many  excellent  patriots 
have  just  done  the  same  thing,  that  I  shall  venture  readily  to  engage 
my  promise  to  you,  to  get  you  any  sum  for  the  defence  of  Tuscany 
—why  it  is  to  defend  you  and  my  own  country !  my  own  palace  in 
via  di  santo  sfirilo^  my  own  Princess  ipuisee,  and  all  my  family !  I 
shall  quite  make  interest  for  you :  nay,  I  would  speak  to  our  new  ally, 
and  your  old  acquaintance,  Lord  Sandwich,  to  assist  in  it ;  but  I 
could  have  no  hope  of  getting  at  his  ear,  for  he  has  put  on  such  a 
first-rate  tie-wig,  on  his  admission  to  the  admiralty  board,  that  nothing 
without  the  lungs  of  a  boatswain  can  ever  think  to  penetrate  the  thick- 
ness of  the  curls.  I  think,  however,  it  does  honour  to  the  dignity  of 
ministers :  when  he  was  but  a  patriot,  his  wig  was  not  of  half  its 
present  gravity.  There  are  no  more  changes  made :  all  is  quiet  yet ; 
but  next  Thursday  the  Parliament  meets  to  decide  the  complexion  of 

*  The  street  in  Florence  where  Mr.  Mann  lived. 
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the  session.  My  Lord  Chesterfield  goes  next  week  to  Holland,  and 
then  returns  for  Ireland. 

The  great  present  disturbance  in  politics  is  my  Lady  Granville's  as- 
sembly ;  which  I  do  assure  you  distresses  the  Pelhams  infinitely  more  than 
a  mysterious  meeting  of  the  States  would,  and  far  more  than  the  abrupt 
breaking  up  of  the  Diet  at  Grodno.  She  had  begun  to  keep  Tuesdays 
before  her  lord  resigned,  which  now  she  continues  with  greater  zeaL 
Her  house  is  very  fine,  she  very  handsome,  her  lord  very  agreeable 
and  extraordinary ;  and  yet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wonders  that 
people  will  go  thither.  He  mentioned  to  my  father  my  going  there, 
who  laughed  at  him;  Cato's  a  proper  person  to  trust  with  such  a 
childish  jealousy !  Harry  Fox  says,  •*  Let  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
open  his  own  house,  and  see  if  all  that  come  thither  are  his  friends." 
The  fashion  now  is  to  send  cards  to  the  women,  and  to  declare  that 
all  men  are  welcome  without  being  asked.  This  is  a  piece  of  ease 
that  shocks  the  prudes  of  the  last  agie.  You  can't  imagine  how  my 
Lady  Granville  shines  in  doing  honours ;  you  know  she  is  made  for  it 
My  lord  has  new  furnished  his  mother's  apartment  for  her,  and  has 
given  her  a  magnificent  set  of  dressing  plate :  he  is  very  fond  of  her, 
and  she  as  fond  of  his  being  so. 

You  will  have  heard  of  Marshal  Belleisle's  being  made  a  prisoner 
at  Hanover :  the  world  will  believe  it  was  not  by  accident  He  is 
sent  for  over  hither :  the  first  thought  was  to  confine  him  to  the  Tower, 
but  that  is  contrary  to  the  pciilesse  of  modem  war;  they  talk  of  send- 
ing him  to  Nottingham,  where  Tallard  was.  I  am  sure,  if  he  is  prisoner 
at  large  any  where,  we  could  not  have  a  worse  inmate !  so  ambitious 
and  intriguing  a  man,  who  was  author  of  this  whole  war,  will  be  no 
bad  general  to  be  ready  to  head  the  Jacobites  on  any  insurrection.* 

I  can  say  nothing  more  about  young  Gardiner,  but  that  I  don't 
think  my  father  at  all  inclined  now  to  have  any  letter  written  for  him. 
Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jiv^.  14, 1745. 

I  HAVE  given  my  uncle  the  letter  from  M.  de  Magnan ;  he  had  just 
received  another  from  him  at  Venice,  to  desire  his  recommendation 
to  you.  His  history  is,  first, — the  Regent  picked  him  up,  (I  don't 
know  from  whence,  but  he  is  of  the  Greek  cnurch,)  to  teach  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Orleans  the  Russ  tongue,  when  they  had  a  scheme  for 
marrying  him  into  Muscovy.    At  Paris,  Lord  Waldegrave^  met  with 

*  BeUeiflle  and  his  brother,  who  bad  been  sent  by  the  King  of  France  on  a  nu»ion  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  were  detained,  while  changinsr  horses,  at  Elbengerode,  9xA  from 
thence  conveyed  to  England ;  where,  refusing  to  give  their  parole  in  the  mode  H  was 
required,  they  were  confined  in  Windsor  Caatle. 

^  James,  first  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  ambassador  at  Paris,  K.  G«    He  died  in  1741.— D. 
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him,  and  sent  bim  over  hither,  where  they  pensioned  him  and  he  was 
to  be  a  spy,  but  made  nothing  out ;  till  the  King  was  weary  of  giving 
him  money,  and  then  they  despatched  him  to  Vienna,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  Count  d'Uhlefeldt,  who,  I  suppose,  has  tacked  him  upon 
the  Great  Duke.  My  uncle  says,  he  knows  no  ill  of  him  ;  that  you 
may  be  civil  to  him,  but  not  enter  into  correspondence  with  him :  you 
need  not;  he  is  of  no  use.  Apropos  to  you ;  I  have  been  in  a  fright  about 
you;  we  were  told  that  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  landed  at  Harwich; 
I  did  not  like  the  name ;  and  as  he  has  been  troublesome  to  you,  I  did 
not  know  but  he  might  fancy  he  had  some  complaints  against  you. 
I  wondered  you  had  never  mentioned  his  being  set  out ;  but  it  is  his 
son,  a  travelling  boy  of  twenty ;  he  is  sent  under  the  care  of  an 
apothecary  and  surgeon. 

The  Parliament  is  met :  one  hears  of  the  Tory  Opposition  con- 
tinuing, but  nothing  has  appeared ;  all  is  quier.  Lord  Chesterfield  is 
set  out  for  the  Hague :  I  don't  know  what  ear  the  States  will  lend  to 
his  embassy,  when  they  hear  with  what  difficulty  the  King  was 
brought  to  give  him  a  parting  audience ;  and  which,  by  a  watch,  did 
not  last  five-and-forty  seconds.  The  Granville  faction  are  still  the 
constant  and  only  countenanced  people  at  court.  Lord  Winchilsea, 
one  of  the  disgraced,  played  at  court  on  Twelfth-night,  and  won :  the 
King  asked  him  the  next  morning,  how  much  he  had  for  his  own 
share  ?'  He  replied,  "  Sir,  about  a  quarter's  salary."  I  liked  the 
spirit,  and  was  talking  to  him  of  it  the  next  night  at  Lord  Granville's : 
•*  Why,  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it  showed  familiarity  at  least :  tell  it 
your  father:  I  don't  think  he  will  disUke  it."  My  Lady  Granville 
gives  a  ball  this  week,  but  in  a  manner  a  private  one,  to  the  two 
families  of  Carteret  *and  Fermor  and  their  intimacies :  there  is  a 
fourth  sister,  Lady  Juliana,**  who  is  very  handsome,  but  I  think  not 
so  well  as  Sophia :  the  latter  thinks  herself  breeding. 

I  will  tell  you  a  very  good  thing :  Lord  Baltimore  will  not  come 
into  the  admiralty,  because  in  the  new  commission  they  give  Lord 
Vere  Beauclerc  the  precedence  to  him,  and  he  has  dispersed  printed 
papers  with  precedents  in  his  favour.  A  gentleman,  I  don't  know 
who,  the  other  night  at  Tom's  coffee-house,  said,  "  It  put  him  in  mind 
of  Penkethman's  petition  in  the  Spectator,  where  he  complains,  that 
formerly  he  used  to  act  second  chair  in  Dioclesian,  but  now  was  re- 
duced to  dance  fifth  flower-pot" 

The  Duke  of  Montagu  has  found  out  an  old  penny-history-book, 
called  the  Old  Woman's  Will  of  Ratcliflfe-Highway,  which  he  has 
bound  up  with  his  mother-in-law's,  Old  Mai-lborough,*  only  tearing 
away  the  title-page  of  th^  latter. 

My  father  has  been  extremely  ill  this  week  with  his  disorder :  I 
think  the  physicians  are  more  and  more  persuaded  that  it  is  the  stone 

*  Thofle  who  play  at  cottrt  on  Twelftfa-ni^t,  make  a  bank  with  aeyeral  peo^e. 

^  Lady  Juliana  Fermor,  married  in  1751  to  Thomas  Penn,  Esq.  (son  of  WiUiam  Penn, 
the  grreat  legislator  of  the  Quakers)  one  of  the  proprietors  of  PennsylTania.  He  died 
in  1775,  and  Lady  Juliana  in  1781.— R 

c  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough^s  will  was  published  in  a  thin  octavo  Tdam&r-D. 

34* 
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in  his  bladder.  He  is  taking  a  preparation  of  Mrs.  Stevens's  medi- 
cine, a  receipt  of  one  Dr.  Jarin,  which  we  began  to  fear  was  too 
violent  for  him :  I  made  his  doctor  angry  with  me,  by  arguing  on 
this  medicine,  which  I  never  could  comprehend.  It  is  of  so  great 
violence,  that  it  is  to  split  a  stone  when  it  arrives  at  it,  and  yet  it  is 
to  do  no  damage  to  all  the  tender  intestines  through  which  it  must 
first  pass.'  I  told  him,  I  thought  it  was  like  an  admiral  going  on  a 
secret  expedition  of  war,  with  instructions,  which  are  j30t  to  be  opened 
till  he  arrives  in  such  a  latitude. 

George  Townshend,*'  my  lord's  eldest  son,  who  is  at  the  Hague  on  his 
travels,  has  iiad  an  offer  to  raise  a  regiment  for  their  service,  of  ^'hich 
he  is  to  be  colonel,  with  power  of  naming  all  his  own  officers.  It  was 
proposed,  that  it  should  consist  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  but  the 
regency  of  Ireland  have  represented  against  that,  because  they  think 
they  will  all  desert  to  the  French.  He  is  now  to  try  it  of  Scotch, 
which  will  scarce  succeed,  unless  he  will  let  all  the  officers  be  of  the 
same  nation.  An  affair  of  this  kind  first  raised  the  late  Duke  of 
Argyll ;  and  was  the  cause  of  the  first  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Mari- 
borough,  who  was  against  his  coming  into  our  army  in  the  same  rank. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  has  at  last  published  his  Shakspeare :  be  has 
made  several  alterations,  but  they  will  be  the  less  talked  of,  as  he  has 
not  marked  in  the  text,  margin,  or  notes,  where  or  why  he  has  made 
any  change ;  but  every  body  must  be  obliged  to  collate  it  with  other 
editions.  One  most  curiously  absurd  alteration  I  have  been  told.  In 
Othello,  it  is  said  of  Cassio, ''  a  Florentine,  one  almost  damned  in  a 
fair  M?«/e."  It  happens  that  there  is  no  other  mention  in  the  play  of 
Cassio*s  wife.  Sir  Thomas  has  altered  it — how  do  you  think  ? — no, 
I  should  be  sorry  if  you  could  think  how — ^"  almost  damned  in  a  fair 
phiz  r — what  a  tragic  word  I  and  what  sense  ! 

Adieu!  I  see  advertised  a  translation  of  Dr.  Cocchi's  book  on 
living  on  vegetables  :*=  does  he  know  any  thing  of  it?  My  service  to 
him  and  every  body. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  ],  1745. 

I  AM  glad  my  letters,  obscure  as  they  of  course  must  be,  give  you 
any  light  into  England ;  but  don't  mind  them  too  much ;  they  may 

*  Mrs.  Stephen8*8  remedy  for  the  stone  made,  for  some  time,  the  greatest  ncMe,  and 
met  both  with  medical  approbation  and  national  reward.  In  1743,  Dr.  James  Parrans 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  Dr.  Mead  describes  as  "  a  very  oseful  book; 
in  which  both  the  mischiefs  done  by  the  medicine,  and  the  artifices  employed  to  bring-  it 
into  Togrue  are  set  in  a  clear  light" — E. 

**  Af&rwards  first  Marquis  Townshend,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Master  General  of 
the  Ordnance,  &c. 

^  The  Doctor's  treatise  ^  Di  Vitto  Py thagorico,"  am)eared  this  year  in  England,  unda 
the  title  of"  The  Pythagorean  Diet ;  or  Vegetables  only  conducive  to  the  Presermtioa  rf 
Health  and  the  Cure  of  Diseases.*'— £. 
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be  partial ;  must  be  imperfect :  don't  negotiate  upon  their  authority, 
but  have  Capello's'  example  before  your  eyes !    How  I  laugh  when  I 
see  him  important,  and  see  my  Lady  Pomfret's  letters  at  the  bottom 
of  his  instructions !  how  it  would  make  a  philosopher  smile  at  the 
vanity  of  politics !     How  it  diverts  me,  who  can  entertain  myself  at 
the  expense  of  philosophy,  politics,  or  any  thing  else  1     Mr.  Conway 
says  I  laugh  at  all  serious  characters — so  I  do — and  at  myself  too, 
who  am  far  from  being  of  the  number.    Who  would  not  laugh  at 
a  world,  where  so  ridiculous  a  creature  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
can  overturn  ministries !    Don't  take  me  for  a  partisan  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville's because  I  despise  his  rivals ;  I  am  not  for  adopting  his  mea- 
sures ;  they  were  wild  and  dangerous :  in  his  single  capacity,  I  think 
him  a  great  genius  ;^  and  without  having  recourse  to  the  Countess's 
translatable  periods,  am  pleased  with  his  company.    His  frankness 
charms  one  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  depend  upon  it :  and  his  con- 
tempt for  fools  is  very  flattering  to  any  one  who  happens  to  know  the 
present  ministry.     Their  coalition  goes  on  as  one  should  expect ;  they 
have  the  name  of  having  effected  it ;  and  the  Opposition  is  no  longer 
mentioned :  yet  there  is  not  a  half-witted  prater  in  the  House  ()ut  can 
divide  with  every  new  minister  on  his  side,  except  Lyttelton,  when- 
ever he  pleases.     They  actually  do  every  day  bring  in  popular  bills, 
and  on  the  first  tinkUng  of  the  brass,  all  the  new  bees  swarm  back  to 
the  Tory  side  of  the  House.    The  other  day,  on  the  Flanders  army, 
Mr.  Pitt  came  down  to  prevent  this :  he  was  very  ill,  but  made  a 
very  strong  and  much  admired  speech  for  coalition,*^  which  for  that 
day  succeeded,  and  the  army  was  voted  with  but  one  negative.    But 
now  the  Emperor*'  is  dead,  and  every  thing  must  wear  a  new  face. 
If  it  produces  a  peace,  Mr.  Pelham  is  a  fortunate  man  1    He  will  do 
extremely  well  at  the  beginning  of  peace,  like  the  man  in  Madame  de 
la  Fayette's  Memoirs,  "  Qui  exer^oit  extremement  bien  sa  charge, 
quand  il  n'avoit  rien  a  faire."   However,  do  you  keep  well  with  them, 
and  be  sure  don't  write  me  back  any  treason,  in  answer  to  all  I 
write  to  you :  you  are  to  please  them ;  I  think  of  them  as  they  are. 

The  new  Elector®  seems  to  set  out  well  for  us,  though  there  are 
accounts  of  his  having  taken  the  style  of  Archduke,  as  claiming  the 
Austrian  succession :  if  he  has,  it  will  be  like  the  children's  game  of 
heat  knaves  out  qfdoorSj  where  you  play  the  pack  twenty  times  over ; 

*  The  Venetian  ambssBador. 

^  Swift,  in  speaking  of  Lord  Granville,  saja,  Uiat  **■  he  carried  away  from  college 
more  Greek,  Latin,  and  philosophy  than  properly  became  a  person  of  his  rank  ;***  and 
Walpole,  in  his  Memoires,  describes  him  as  **  an  extensive  scholar,  master  of  all  classic 
criticism,  and  of  all  modem  politics.*' — E. 

^  **  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  laid  up  with  the  gout,  came  down  with  the  mien  and  appa- 
ntus  of  an  invalid,  on  purpose  to  make  a  full  declaration  of  his  sentiments  on  our  pre- 
sent circumstances.  What  he  said  was  enforced  with  much  grace  both  of  action  and 
locution.  He  commended  the  ministry  for  pursninf  moderate  and  healing  measures, 
and  such  as  tended  to  set  the  King  at  the  heul  of  all  his  people.*'  See  Mr.  P.  Yorke's 
Ms.  Parliamentary  Journal. — ^E. 

^  Charles  VII.  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

*  Maximilian  Joseph.    He  died  in  1777. — E. 
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one  gets  pam,  the  other  gets  pam,  but  there  is  no  conclusion  of  the 
game,  till  one  side  has  never  a  card  left. 

After  my  ill  success  with  the  baronet,^  to  whom  I  gave  a  letter  for 
you,  I  shall  always  be  very  cautious  how  I  recommend  barbarians  to 
your  protection.  I  have  this  morning  been  solicited  for  some  cre- 
dentials for  a  Mr.  Oxenden.^  I  could  not  help  laughing:  he  Is  a  son 
of  Sir  George,  my  Lady  W.'s  famous  lover !  Can  he  want  recom- 
mendations to  Florence  ?  However,  I  must  give  hitn  a  letter ;  but 
beg  you  will  not  give  yourself  any  particular  trouble  about  him,  for  I 
do  not  know  him  enough  to  bow  to.  His  person  is  good :  that  and 
his  name,  I  suppose,  will  bespeak  my  lady's  attentions,  and  save  you 
the  fatigue  of  doing  him  many  honours. 

Thank  Mr.  Chute  for  his  letter;  I  will  answer  it  very  soon.  I 
delight  in  the  article  of  the  Mantua  Gazette.    Adieu! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  28, 1745. 

You  have  heard  from  your  brother  the  reason  of  my  not  having 
written  to  you  so  long.  1  have  been  out  but  twice  since  my  father 
fell  into  this  illness,  which  is  now  near  a  month ;  and  all  that  time 
either  continually  in  his  room,  or  obliged  to  see  multitudes  of  people; 
for  it  is  most  wonderful  how  every  body  of  all  kinds  has  affected  to 
express  their  concern  for  him  I  He  has  been  out  of  danger  above 
this  week  ;  but  I  can't  say  he  mended  at  all  perceptibly,  till  these  last 
three  days.  His  spirits  are  amazing,  and  his  constitution  more ;  for 
Dr.  Hulse,  said  honestly  from  the  first,  that  if  he  recovered,  it  would 
be  from  his  own  strength,  not  from  their  art  After  the  four  or  five 
first  days,  in  which  they  gave  him  the  bark,  they  resigned  him  to  the 
struggles  of  his  own  good  temperament — and  it  has  surmounted! 
surmounted  an  explosion  and  discharge  of  thirty-two  pieces  of  stone, 
a  constant  and  vast  effusion  of  blood  for  five  days,  a  fever  of  three 
weeks,  a  perpetual  flux  of  water,  and  sixty-nine  years,  already  (one 
should  think)  worn  down  with  his  vast  fatigues !  How  much  niore 
he  will  ever  recover,  one  scarce  dare  hope  about :  for  us,  he  is  greatly 
recovered ;  for  himself  ' 

March  4th. 

I  had  written  thus  far  last  week,  without  being  able  to  find  a 
moment  to  finish.  In  the  midst  of  all  my  attendance  on  my  lord  and 
receiving  visits,  I  am  forced  to  go  out  and  thank  those  that  have  come 

*  Sir  WiUmm  Majnard.    [He  married  the  dauj^hter  of  Sir  Cecil  Bisahopp,  and  died  in 
1772.] 

^  Afterwards  Sir  Henry  Ozenden,  the  sixth  baronet  of  the  family,  and  eldest  aon  of 
Sir  Greor^  Ozenden,  for  many  years  a  lord  of  the  treaanry  daring  the  rei^  of  George 
the  Second.    He  died  in*  1803w— £. 
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and  sent ;  for  his  recovery  is  now  at  such  a  pause,  that  I  fear  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  much  farther  amendment.  How  dismal  a  prospect  for 
him,  with  the  possession  of  the  greatest  understanding  in  the  world, 
not  the  least  impaired  to  lie  without  any  use  of  it !  for  to  keep  him 
from  pains  and  restlessness,  he  takes  so  much  opiate,  that  he  is  scarce 
awake  four  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty ;  but  I  will  say  no  nK>re  on 
this. 

Our  coalition  goes  on  thrivingly;  but  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
Court,  who  are  all  discontented,  and  are  likely  soon  to  show  their 
resentment.  The  brothers  have  seen  the  best  days  of  their  ministry. 
The  Hanover  troops  dismissed  to  please  the  Opposition,  and  taken 
again  with  their  consent,  under  the  cloak  of  an  additional  subsidy  to 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  is  to  pay  them.  This  has  set  the  patriots 
in  so  villanous  a  light,  that  they  will  be  ill  able  to  support  a  minister 
who  has  thrown  such  an  odium  on  the  Whigs,  after  they  had  so 
stoutly  supported  that  measure  last  year,  and  which,  after  all  the 
clamour,  is  now  universally  adopted,  as  you  see.  If  my  Lord  Gran- 
ville had  any  resentment,  as  he  seems  to  have  nothing  but  thirst,  sure 
there  is  no  vengeance  he  might  not  take  !  So  far  from  contracting 
any  prudence  from  his  fall,  he  laughs  it  off  every  night  over  two  or 
three  bottles.  The  countess  is  with  child.  I  believe  she  and  the 
countess-mother  have  got  it;  for  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  which 
they  have  not  done  and  said  about  it.  There  was  a  private  mas- 
querade lately  at  the  Venetian  ambassadress's  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  named  the  company,  and  expressly  excepted  my  Lady 
Lincoln  and  others  of  the  Pelham  faction.  Mv  Lady  Granville  came 
late,  dressed  like  Imoinda,  and  handsomer  than  one  of  the  houris :  the 
Prince  asked  her  why  she  would  not  dance  ?  "  Indeed,  Sir,  I  was 
afraid  I  could  not  have  come  at  all,  for  I  had  a  fainting  fit  after 
dinner."  The  other  night  my  Lady  Townshend  made  a  great  ball 
on  her  son's  coming  of  age  :  I  went  for  a  little  while,  little  thinking 
of  dancing.  I  asked  my  Lord  Granville,  why  my  lady  did  not  dance  i 
"  Oh,  Lord !  I  wish  you  would  ask  her :  she  will  with  you."  I  was 
caught,  and  did  walk  down  one  country  dance  with  her;  but  the 
prudent  Signora-madre  would  not  let  her  expose  the  young  Carteret 
any  farther. 

You  say,  you  expect  much  information  about  Belleisle,  but  there 
has  not  (in  the  style  of  the  newspapers)  the  least  particular  transpired 
He  was  at  first  kept  magnificently  close  at  Windsor ;  but  the  expense 
proving  above  one  hundred  pounds  per  day,  they,  have  taken  his 
parole,  and  sent  him  to  Nottingham,  d  la  TaUarde.  Pray,  is  De  Sede 
with  you  still  ?  his  brother  has  been  taken  too  by  the  Austrians. 

My  Lord  Coke  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Miss  Shawe,'  of  forty 
thousand  pounds.    Lord  Hartington*  is  contracted  to  Lady  Char- 

^  This  marriagfe  did  not  take  place.  Lord  Coke  afterwards  married  Lady  Campbell; 
&Dd  Miss  Shawe,  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron,  the  immediate  predeceseor  of  the  great 
poet— E. 

^  In  1755  he  succeeded  his  father  as  fourth  Duke  of  DcTonshire.  He  died  at  Spa,  in 
n64 ;  having  filled  at  difierent  times,  the  offices  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  first  lord 
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lotte  Boyle,  the  heiress  of  Burlington,  and  sister  of  the  unhappy  Lady 
Euston ;  but  she  is  not  yet  old  enough.  Earl  Stanhope,*  too,  has  at 
last  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  Euclid,  and  directed  them  to  matrimony. 
He  has  chosen  the  eldest  sister  of  your  acquaintance  Lord  Haddington. 

I  revive  about  you  and  Tuscany.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  thought 
to  have  reprieved  you :  it  is  much  suspected  that  the  King  of  Spain^  is 
dead.  I  hope  those  superstitious  people  will  pinch  the  queen,  as  they 
do  witches,  to  make  her  loosen  the  charm  that  has  kept  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  from  having  children.  At  least  this  must  turn  out  better  than 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  has. 

The  Duke,""  you  hear,  is  named  generalissimo,  with  Count  Koning- 
seg.  Lord  Dunmore,**  and  Ligonier,*  under  him.  Poor  boy  I  he  is 
most  Brunswickly  happy  with  his  drums  and  trumpets.  Do  but  think 
that  this  susar-plum  was  to  tempt  him  to  swallow  that  bolus  the 
Princess  of  Denmark'/  What  will  they  do  if  they  have  children? 
The  late  Queen  never  forgave  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  telling  her 
that  his  children  would  take  place  before  the  Duke's  grandchildren. 

I  inclose  you  a  pattern  for  a  chair,  which  your  brother  desired  me 
to  send  you.  I  thank  you  extremely  for  the  views  of  Florence ;  you 
can't  imagine  what  wishes  they  have  awakened.  My  best  thanks  to 
Dr.  Cocchi  for  his  book :  I  have  delivered  all  the  copies  as  directed. 
Mr.  Chute  will  excuse  me  yet ;  the  first  moment  I  have  time  I  will 
write. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  Feb.  16,  and  grieve  for  your 
disorder:  you  know  how  much  concern  your  ill  health  gives  roe. 
Adieu !  my  dear  child :  I  write  with  twenty  people  in  the  room. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  March  99, 1745. 

I  BEGGED  your  brother  to  tell  you  what  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 

of  the  treasury,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  the  hoosehold.    His  marriage  with  Lady  Char- 
lotte Boyle  took  place  in  March  1748. — E. 

*  Philip,  second  Earl  Stanhope.  See  anf^,  p.  308.  He  married,  in  July  fbUowing, 
Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Charles,  Lord  Binning. — E. 

^  The  imbecile  and  insane  Philip  V.  He  did  not  die  till  1746.  The  Prince  of  Asturias 
was  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  succeeded  him,  and  died  childless  in  1759« — D. 

c  Of  Cumberland.    He  never  married.*-J>. 

^  John  Murray,  second  E^rl  of  Dunmore :  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  Scotch  foot- 
guards.    He  died  in  1752. — E. 

*  Sir  John  Ligonier  a  general  of  merit  He  was  created  Lord  Ligonier  in  Ireland,  in 
1757,  an  English  peer  by  the  same  title  in  1763,  and  Earl  Ligonier  in  1766.  He  died  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-one,  in  1770. — D. 

J  The  Princess  was  deformed  and  ugly.  **  Having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the 
King  against  the  marriage,  the  Duke  sent  his  governor,  Mr.  Poyntz,  to  consult  Lord 
Orford  how  to  avoid  the  match.  After  reflecting  a  few  moments,  QHIbnd  advised  that  the 
Puke  should  give  his  consent,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  an  ample  and  immediate 
establishment;  *  and  believe  me,'  added  he,  *that  the  match  will  be  no  longer  pressed.* 
The  Duke  followed  the  advice,  and  the  result  fulfilled  the  predicUon !"  Lord  Malion,  voL 
UL  p.  381^E. 
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tell  you/  You  share  nearly  in  our  common  loss  I  Don'  texpect  me 
to  enter  at  all  upon  the  subject  After  the  melancholy  two  months 
that  I  have  passed,  and  in  my  situation,  you  will  not  wonder  I  shun  a 
conversation  which  could  not  be  bounded  by  a  letter — a  letter  that 
would  grow  into  a  panegyric,  or  a  piece  of  moral ;  improper  for  me 
to  write  upon,  and  too  distressful  for  us  both ! — a  death  is  only  to  be 
felt,  never  to  be  talked  over  by  those  it  touches ! 

I  had  yesterday  your  letter  of  three  sheets :  I  began  to  flatter  my- 
self that  the  storm  was  blown  over,  but  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  danger 
you  are  in !  a  danger,  in  which  even  the  protection  of  the  great  friend 
you  have  lost  could  have  been  of  no  service  to  you.  How  ridiculous 
it  seems  for  me  to  renew  protestations  of  my  friendship  for  you,  at  an 
instant  when  my  father  is  just  dead,  and  the  Spaniards  just  bursting 
into  Tuscany  I  How  empty  a  charm  .would  my  name  have,  when 
all  my  interest  and  significance  are  buried  in  my  father's  grave !  All 
hopes  of  present  peace,  the  only  thing  that  could  save  yon,  seem 
vanished.  We  expect  every  day  to  hear  of  the  French  declaration 
pf  war  against  Holland.  The  new  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  French, 
like  his  father ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  is  not  dead.  I  don't  know 
how  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  not  even  a  belief  that  the  Spaniards  will 
spare  Tuscany.  My  dear  child  what  will  become  of  you?  whither 
will  you  retire  till  a  peace  restores  you  to  your  ministry  1  for  upon 
that  distant  view  alone  I  repose ! 

We  are  every  day  nearer  confusion.  The  King  is  in  as  bad  humour 
as  a  monarch  can  be ;  he  wants  to  go  abroad,  and  is  detained  by  the 
Mediterranean  affair ;  the  inquiry  into  which  was  moved  by  a  Major 
Selwyn,  a  dirty  pensioner,  half-turned  patriot,  by  the  Court  being 
overstocked  with  votes.*  This  inquiry  takes  up  the  whole  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  I  don't  see  what  conclusion  it  can  have. 
My  confinement  has  Icept  me  from  being  there,  except  the  first  day ; 
and  all  I  know  of  what  is  yet  come  out  is,  as  it  was  stated  by  a 
Scotch  member  the  other  day,  "  that  there  had  been  one  (Matthews) 
with  a  bad  head,  another,  (Lestock)  with  a  worse  heart,  and  four  (the 
captains  of  the  inactive  ships)  with  na  heart  at  all."  Among  the 
numerous  visits  of  form  that  I  have  received,  one  was  from  my  Lord 
Sandys :  as  we  two  could  only  converse  upon  general  topics,  we  fell 
upon  this  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  made  him  allow,  ^*  that,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  not  so  bad  a  court  of  justice  in  the  world  as  the  House  of 

*  The  death  of  Lord  Orford.  *t  He  expired,"  Baji  Coxe,  *'  on  the  18th  of  March,  1745, 
in  the  mztj-ninth  year  of  hiB  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  parish  church  at 
Houghton,  without  monument  or  inscription— 

'  So  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name. 
Which  once  had  honours^  titles,  wealth,  and  &me  V  *'— E. 

^  **  February  26^ — ^We  had  an  unexpected  motion  fh>m  a  very  contem^ible  iellow. 
Major  Selwyn,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  fleet  m  the  action 
off  Toulon.  Mr.  Pelham,  perceiving  that  the  inclination  of  the  House  was  for  an  inquiry, 
acceded  to  the  motion ;  but  forewarned  it  of  the  temper,  patience,  and  caution  with  whidh 
it  should  be  pursued.*' — Mr.  Yorke's  MS.  Journal — E. 
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Commons;  and  how  hard  it  is  upon  any  man  to  have  his  cause  tried 
there !" 

Sir  Everard  Falknef*  is  made  secretary  k>  the  Duke,  who  is  not 
yet  gone :  I  have  got  Mr.  Ck>nway  to  be  one  of  his  aide-de-camps. 
Sir  Everard  has  since  been  offered  the  joint-postmastersbip,  vacant 
by  Sir  John  Eyles's^  death ;  but  he  would  not  quit  the  Duke.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  the  King  to  give  it  to  the  brother :  it  happened  to  be 
a  cbudy  day,  and  he  only  answered,  "  I  know  who  Sir  Everard  is, 
but  I  don't  know  who  Mr.  Falkner  is." 

The  world  expects  some  change  when  the  Parliament  rises;.  My 
Lord  Granville's  phjrsicians  have  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  Spa,  as. 
you  know,  they  often  send  ladies  to  the  Bath  who  are  very  ill  of  a 
want  of  diversion.  It  will  scarce  be  possible  for  the  present  ministry 
to  endure  this  jaunt  Then  they  are  losing  many  of  their  new  allies: 
the  new  Duke  of  Beaufort,""  a  most  determitied  and  unwavering 
Jacobite,  has  openly  set  himself  at  the  head  of  that  party,  and  forced 
them  to  vote  against  the  Court,  and  to  renounce  my  Lord  Gower. 
My  wise  cousin.  Sir  John  Phillipps,  has  resigned  his  place ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  Sir  John  Cotton  will  soon  resign ;  but  the  Bedford,  Pitt 
Lyttelton,  and  that  squadron,  stick  close  to  their  places.  Pitt  has  lately 
resigned  his  bedchamber  to  the  Prince,  which,  in  friendship  to  Lyt- 
telton, it  was  expected  he  would  have  done  long  ago.  They  have 
chosen  for  this  resignation  a  very  apposite  passage  out  of  Cato : 

**  He  to88*d  h»  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me 
He  would  not  stay,  and  perish  like  SempnmiuB." 

This  was  Williams's. 

My  Lord  Coke's  match  is  broken  off,  upon  some  coquetry  of  the 
lady  with  Mr.  Mackenzie**  at  the  Ridotto.  My  Lord  Leicester  says, 
^  there  shall  not  be  a  third  lady  in  Norfolk  of  the  species  of  the  two 
fortunes*  that  matched  at  Rainham  and  Houghton."  Pray,  will  the 
new  Countess  of  Orford  come  to  England  ? 

The  town  flocks  to  a  new  play  of  Thomson's,  called  Tancred  and 
Sigismunda :  it  is  very  dull,  I  have  read  it.'  I  cannot  bear  modem 
poetry ;  these  refiners  of  the  purity  of  the  stage,  and  of  the  incor- 

*  He  had  been  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

^  Sir  John  Eyles,  Bart  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  and  at  one  time  member  of 
parliament  for  the  same.    He  died  March  11, 1745. — ^D. 

^  Charles  Noel  Somerset,  fourth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  socoeeded  his  elder  broitber  Henrj 
in  the  dukedom,  Febmarj  14, 1745.— D. 

^  The  Hon.  James  Stuart  Mackenzie,  second  son  of  James,  second  Earl  of  Bute,  and 
brother  of  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  the  minister.  He  married  Lady  EUzabeth  Campbell,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  John,  the  great  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  died  in  1800.— D. 

*  Margaret  RoUe,  Countess  of  Orford,  and  Ethelreda  Harrison,  ViscounteaB  Town- 
shend. 

'  This  was  the  most  successful  of  all  Thomson's  plays ;  **  but  it  may  be  doobCed,'^ 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  whether  he  was,  either  by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study, 
much  qualified  for  tragedy :  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  sense  of  the  paUietic ; 
and  his  diffusive  and  dbscriptive  style  produced  declamation  rather  than  dialogue.** — ^EL 
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rectness  of  English  verse,  are  most  wofuUy  insipid.  I  had  rattier 
have  written  the  most  absurd  lines  in  Lee,  than  Leonidas  or  the 
Seasons ;  as  I  had  rather  be  put  into  the  round-house  for  a  wrong- 
headed  quarrel,  than  sup  quietly  at  eight  o'clock  with  my  grand- 
mother. There  is  another  of  these  tame  geniuses,  a  Mr.  Akenside,' 
who  writes  Odes :  in  one  he  has  lately  published,  he  says,  **  Light 
the  tapers,  urge  the  fire."  Had  not  you  rather  make  gods  jostle  in 
the  dark,  than  light  the  candles  for  fear  they  should  break  their 
heads?  One  Russel,  a  mimic,  has  a  puppet-show  to  ridicule  operas; 
I  hear,  very  dull,  not  to  mention  its  being  twenty  years  too  late :  it 
consists  of  three  acts,  with  foolish  Italian  songs  burlesqued  in 
Italian. 

There  is  a  very  good  quarrel  on  foot  between  two  duchesses;  she 
of  Queensberry  sent  to  invite  Lady  Emily  Lenox**  to  a  ball :  her 
Grace  of  Richmond,  who  is  wonderfully  cautious  since  Lady  Caroline's 
elopement,  sent  word,  "  she  could  not  determine.*'  The  other  sent 
again  the  same  night :  the  same  answer.  The  Queensberry  then  sent 
word,  that  she  had  made  up  her  company,  and  desired  to  be  excused 
from  having  Lady  Emily's ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  wrote, 
"  Too  great  a  trust."  You  know  how  mad  she  is,  and  how  capable 
of  such  a  stroke.  There  is  no  declaration  of  war  come  out  from  the 
other  duchess ;  but,  I  believe  it  will  be  made  a  national  quarrel  of  the 
whole  illegitimate  royal  family. 

It  is  the  present  fashion  to  make  conundrums:  there  are  books 
of  them  printed,  and  produced  at  all  assemblies :  they  are  full  silly 
enough  to  be  made  a  fashion.  I  will  tell  you  the  most  renowned : 
"  Why  is  my  uncle  Horace  like  two  people  conversing  1 — ^Becauge 
he  is  both  teller  and  auditor."    This  was  Winnington's. 

Well,  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  a  most  extraordinary  imper- 
tinence of  your  Florentine  Marquis  Riccardi.  About  three  weeks 
ago,  I  received  a  letter  by  Monsieur  Wasner's  footman  from  the  mar- 
quis. He  tells  me  most  cavalierly,  that  he  has  sent  me  seventy-seven 
antique  gems  to  sell  for  him,  by  the  way  of  Paris,  not  caring  it  should 
be  known  in  Florence.  He  will  have  them  sold  altogether,  and  the 
lowest  price  two  thousand  pistoles.  You  know  what  no-acquaintance 
I  had  with  him.  I  shall  be  as  frank  as  he,  and  not  receive  them.  If 
I  did,  they  might  be  lost  in  sendine  back,  and  then  I  must  pay  his 
two  thousand  doppie  di  Spagna.  The  refusing  to  receive  them  is 
positively  all  the  notice  I  shall  take  of  it. 

I  enclose  what  I  think  a  fine  piece  on  my  father  :*  it  was  written  by 
Mr.  Ashton,  whom  you  have  often  heard  me  mention  as  a  particular 
friend.  You  see  how  I  try  to  make  out  a  long  letter,  in  return  for 
your  kind  one,  which  yet  gave  me  great  pain  by  telling  me  of  your 

*  The  author  of  **  The  Plearares  of  the  Imagination  ;**  a  poem  of  nme  merit,  though 
now  but  little  read.— D. 

^  Second  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond.  (Afterwards  numried  to  James 
Fitzgerald,  first  Duke  of  Leinster  in  Ireland. — D.) 

'  It  was  printed  in  the  pnblio  papers. 

VOL.  I.  35 
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fever.  My  dearest  Sir,  it  is  terrible  to  have  illness  added  to  your 
other  distresses ! 

I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  send  Dr.  Cocchi  his  translated 
book ;  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  myself. 

Adieu !  my  dearest  child !  I  write  with  a  house  full  of  relations, 
and  must  conclude.    Heaven  preserve  you  and  Tuscany. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  April  15, 1745. 

By  this  time  you  have  heard  of  my  Lord's  death :  I  fear  it  will 
have  been  a  very  creat  shock  to  you.  I  hope  your  brother  will  write 
you  all  the  particulars ;  for  my  part,  you  can't  expect  I  should  enter, 
into  the  details  of  it.  His  enemies  pay  him  the  compliment  of  saying, 
^*  they  do  believe  now  that  he  did  not  plunder  the  public,  as  he  was 
accused  (as  they  accused  him)  of  doing,  he  having  died  in.  such  cir- 
cumstances." If  he  had  no  proofs  of  his  honesty  but  this,  I  don't 
think  this  would  be  such  indisputable  authority  :  not  leaving  immense 
riches  would  be  scanty  evidence  of  his  not  having  acquired  them, 
there  happening  to  be  such  a  thing  as  spending  them.  It  is  certain, 
he  is  dead  very  poor :  his  debts,  with  his  legacies,  which  are  trifling, 
amount  to  fifty  thousand  pounds.  His  estate,  a  nominal  eight  thou- 
sand a-year,  much  mortgaged.  In  short,  his  fondness  for  Houghton 
has  endangered  Houghton.  If  he  had  not  so  overdone  it,  he  might 
have  left  such  an  estate  to  his  family  as  might  have  secured  the  glory 
of  the  place  for  many  years :  another  such  debt  must  expose  it  to 
sale.  If  he  had  lived,  his  unbounded  generosity  and  contempt  of 
money  would  have  run  him  into  vast  difficulties.  However  irrepara- 
ble his  personal  loss  may  be  to  his  friends,  he  certainly  died  critically 
well  for  himself:  he  had  lived  to  stand  the  rudest  trials  with  honour, 
to  see  his  character  universally  bleared,  his  enemies  brought  to  in- 
famy for  their  ignorance  or  villany,  and  the  world  allowing  him  to 
be  the  only  man  in  England  fit  to  be  what  he  had  been ;  and  he  died 
at  a  time  when  his  age  and  infirmities  prevented  his  again  under- 
taking the  support  of  a  government,  which  engrossed  his  whole  care, 
and  which  he  foresaw  was  falling  into  the  last  confusion.  In  this  I 
hope  his  judgment  failed  !  His  K>rtune  attended  him  to  the  last ;  for 
he  died  of  the  most  painful  of  all  distempers,  with  little  or  no  pain. 

The  House  of  Commons  have  at  last  finished  their  great  affair, 
their  inquiry  into  the  Mediterranean  miscarriage.  It  was  carried  on 
with  more  decency  and  impartiality  than  ever  was  known  in  so 
tumultuous,  popular,  and  partial  a  court.  I  can't  say  it  ended  so ; 
for  the  Tories,  all  but  one  single  man,  voted  against  Matthews,  whom 
they  have  not  forgiven  for  lately  opposing  one  of  their  friends  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  for  carrying  his  election.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Whigs  were  for  Lestock.  This  last  is  a  very  great  man:  bis 
cause,  most  unfriended,  came  before  the  House  with  all  the  odium 
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that  could  be  laid  on  a  man  standing  in  the  light  of  having  betrayed 
his  country.  His  merit,  I  mean  his  parts,  prevailed,  and  have  set 
him  in  a  very  advantageous  point  of  view.  Harry  Fox  has  gained 
the  greatest  honour  by  his  assiduity  and  capacity  in  this  affair.  Mat- 
thev^s  remains  in  the  light  of  a  hot,  brave,  imperious,  dull,  confused 
fellow.  The  question  was  to  address  the  King  to  appoint  a  trial,  by 
court-martial,  of  the  two  admirals  and  the  four  coward  captains. 
Matthews's  friends  were  for  leaving  out  his  name,  but,  after  a  very 
long  debate,  were  only  76  to  218.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the 
two  admirals  will  be  acquitted  and  the  captains  hangea.  By  what  I 
can  make  out,  (for  you  know  I  have  been  confined,  and  could  not 
attend  the  examination,)  Lestock  preferred  his  own  safety  to  the 
glory  of  his  country  ;  I  don*t  mean  cowardly,  for  he  is  most  unques- 
tionably brave,  but  selfishly.  Having  to  do  with  a  man  who,  he 
knew,  would  take  the  slightest  opportunity  to  ruin  him,  if  he  in  the 
least  transgressed  his  orders,  and  knowing  that  man  too  dull  to  give 
right  orders,  he  chose  to  stick  to  the  letter,  when,  by  neglecting  it, 
he  might  have  done  the  greatest  service. 

We  hear  of  great  news  from  Bavaria,  of  that  Elector  being  forced 
into  a  neutrality ;  but  it  is  not  confirmed. 

Mr.  Legge  is  made  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  Mr.  Philipson  sur- 
veyor of  the  roads  in  his  room.  This  is  all  I  know.  1  look  with 
anxiety  every  day  into  the  Gazettes  about  Tuscany,  but  hitherto  I 
find  all  is  quiet.     My  dear  Sir,  I  tremble  for  you ! 

I  have  been  much  desired  to  get  you  to  send  five  gesse  figures ; 
the  Venus,  the  Faun,  the  Mercury,  the  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the 
little  Bacchus ;  you  know  the  original  is  modern :  if  this  is  not  to  be 
had,  then  the  Ganymede.  My  dear  child,  I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
this  trouble ;  order  any  body  to  buy  them,  and  to  send  them  from 
Leghorn  by  the  first  snip.  Let  me  have  the  bill*  and  bill  of  lading. 
Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arling^ton  Street,  April  29, 1745. 

Whew  you  wrote  your  last  of  the  6th  of  this  month,  you  was  still 
in  hopes  about  my  father.  I  wish  I  had  received  your  letters  on  his 
death,  for  it  is  most  shocking  to  have  all  the  thoughts  opened  again 
upon  such  a  subject  1 — it  is  the  great  disadvantage  of  a  distant  cor- 
respondence. There  was  a  report  here  a  fortnight  ago  of  the  new 
countess  coming  over.  She  could  not  then  have  heard  it  Can  she 
be  so  mad?  Why  should  she  suppose  all  her  shame  buried  in  my 
lord's  grave  ?  or  does  not  she  know,  has  she  seen  so  little  of  the 
i^vorld,  as  not  to  be  sensible  that  she  will  now  return  in  a  worse  light 
than  ever  1  A  few  malicious,  who  would  have  countenanced  her  to 
vex  him^  would  now  treat  her  like  the  rest  of  the  world.    It  is  a  pri- 
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vate  family  affair;  a  husband,  a  mother,  and  a  son»  all  party  against 
her,  all  wounded  by  her  conduct,  would  be  too  much  to  get  over ! 

My  dear  child,  you  have  nothing  but  misfortunes  of  your  friends 
to  lament.  You  have  new  subject  by  the  loss  of  poor  Mr.  Chute*s 
brother.*  It  really  is  a  great  loss  I  he  was  a  most  rising  man,  and 
one  of  the  best-natured  and  most  hoqest  that  ever  lived.  If  it  would 
not  sound  ridiculously,  though,  I  assure  you,  I  am  far  from  feeling  it 
lightly,  I  would  tell  you  of  poor  Patapan's  death :  he  died  about  ten 
davs  ago. 

^his  peace  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  may  produce  a  general 
one.  You  have  given  great  respite  to  my  uneasiness,  by  telling  Ene 
that  Tuscany  seems  out  of  danger.  We  have  for  these  last  three 
days  been  in  great  expectation  of  a  battle.  The  French  have  in- 
vested Tournay ;  our  army  came  up  with  them  last  Wednesday,  and 
is  certainly  little  inferior,  and  determined  to  attack  them ;  but  it  is 
believed  they  are  retired :  we  don't  know  who  commands  them ;  it 
is  said,  the  Due  d'Harcourt.  Our  good  friend,  the  Count  de  Saxe, 
is  dying** — by  Venus,  not  by  Mars.  The  King  goes  on  Friday  ;  this 
may  make  tne  young  Duke^  more  impatient  to  give  battle,  to  have 
all  the  honour  his  own. 

There  is  no  kind  of  news ;  the  Parliament  rises  on  Thursday,  and 
every  body  is  going  out  of  town.  I  shall  only  make  short  excursions 
in  visits ;  you  know  I  am  not  fond  of  the  country,  and  have  no  call 
into  it  now!  My  brother  will  not  be  at  Houghton  this  year;  he 
shuts  it  up,  to  enter  on  new,  and  there  very  unknown,  economy :  be 
has  much  occasion  for  it !  Commend  me  to  poor  Mr.  Chute  I  Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  ICay  11, 1745. 

I  STATED  till  to-day,  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
battle  of  Tournay  :*•  the  outlines  you  will  have  heard  already.  We 
don't  allow  it  to  be  a  victory  on  the  French  side :  but  that  is,  just  as 
a  woman  is  not  called  Mrs.  till  she  is  married,  though  she  may  have 
had  half-a-dozen  natural  children.  In  short,  we  remained  upon  the  field 
of  battle  three  hours :  I  fear,  too  many  of  us  remain  there  still !  with- 
out palliating,  it  is  certainly  a  heavy  stroke.    We  never  lost  near  so 

*  Francis  Cfaaie,  a  very  eminent  lawyer. 

^  The  Marshal  de  Saze  did  not  die  till  1750.  He  was,  however,  exceedini^lj  iD  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Voltaire,  in  his  **  Sidcle  de  Louis  XV.*'  mentioiis  bavin^ 
met  him  at  Paris  jost  as  he  was  setting  off  for  the  campai^  Observing  bow  onw^ 
he  seemed  to  be,  he  asked  him  whether  he  thoujrht  he  had  strength  enoof  h  to  go  through 
the  fatignes  which  awaited  him.  To  this  the  Marshal*s  reply  was-^**  line  s*agit  pas  de 
vivre,  mais  de  partir.'* — D. 

«  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland.— D. 

^  Since  called  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  (The  Marshal  de  S&xe  commanded  the  French 
army,  and  both  Louis  XV.  and  his  son  the  Dauphin  were  present  in  the  action.  Tbe 
Duke  of  Cumberland  commanded  the  British  forces. — ^D.) 
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many  officers.  I  pity  the  Duke,  for  it  is  almost  the  first  battle  of  conse- 
quence that  we  ever  lost  By  the  letters  arrived  to-day  we  find  that 
Tournay  still  holds  out.  There  are  certainly  killed  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell, General  Ponsonby,  Colonel  Carpenter,  Colonel  Douglas,  young 
Ross,  Colonel  Montagu,  Gee,  Berkeley,  and  Kellet  Mr.  Vanbrugh  is 
since  dead.  Most  of  the  young  men  of  quality  in  the  Guards j  are 
wounded.  I  have  had  the  vast  fortune  to  have  nobody  hurt,  for 
whom  I  was  in  the  least  interested.  Mr.  Conway,  in  particular,  has 
highly  distinguished  himself;  he  and  Lord  Petersham,*  who  is  slightly 
wounded,  are  most  commended;  though  none  behaved  ill  but  the 
Dutch  horse.  There  has  been  but  very  httle  consternation  here :  the 
King  minded  it  so  little,  that  bemg  set  out  for  Hanover,  and  blown 
back  into  Harwich-roads  since  the  news  came,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  return,  but  sailed  yesterday  with  the  fair  wind.  I  believe 
you  will  have  the  Gazette  sent  to-night;  but  lest  it  should  not  be 
printed  time  enough,  here  is  a  list  of  the  numbers,  as  it  came  over 
this  morning. 


British  foot 

1237  killed. 

Ditto  hoTBO 

90  ditta 

Ditto  foot 

1968  wounded. 

Ditto  horee 

.       232  ditto. 

Ditto  foot 

457  missing. 

Ditto  boTse 

18  ditto. 

Hanoverian  foot 

432  killed. 

Ditto  iiorae 

78  ditto. 

Ditto  foot 

950  wounded. 

Ditto  horse 

192  ditta 

Ditto  horse  and  foot 

53  missing. 

Dutch 

025  killed  and  woonded 

Ditto     .... 

1019  miasinff. 

So  the  whole  hers  de  combat  is  above  seven  thousand  three  hundred. 
The  French  own  the  loss  of  three  thousand ;  I  don't  believe  many 
more,  for  it  was  a  most  desperate  and  rash  perseverance  on  our  side. 
The  Duke  behaved  very  bravely  and  humanely;^  but  this  will  not 
have  advanced  the  peace. 

However  coolly  the  Duke  may  have  behaved,  and  coldly  his  father, 
at  least  his  brother^  has  outdone  both.  He  not  only  went  to  the  play 
the  night  the  news  came,  but  in  two  days  made  a  ballad.  It  is  in 
imitation  of  the  Regent's  style,  and  has  miscarried  in  nothing  but  the 
language,  the  thoughts,  and  the  poetry.    Did  I  not  tell  you  in  my  last 

*  William,  Lord  Petersham,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

^  The  Hon.  Philip  Yorke,  in  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  the  elder,  of  the  foUowing- 
daj,  says,'*  the  Diike's  behaviour  was,  by  all  acooimta,  the  most  heroic  and  gallant 
imaginable :  he  was  the  whole  day  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  His  Royal  Highness  drew 
out  a  pistol  upon  an  officer  whom  he  saw  running  away.** — E. 

<^  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  fbUowing  son^  was  written  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Fontenoj,  and  was  addressed  to  Lady  Catherme  Hanmer,  Ijady  Fauconberg,  and 
Lady  Middlesex,  who  were  to  act  the  three  goddesses,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales^  in  Con- 
greve*s  Judgment  a£  Paris,  whom  he  was  to  represent,  and  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Mer- 
cury.-T'E, 

35* 
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that  he  was  going  to  act  Paris  in  Congreve's  Masque  ?    The  song  is 
addressed  to  the  goddesses. 


Venez,  mes  chores  Dresses, 
Venez  calmer  mon  chagrin ; 
Aidez,  mes  belles  Prinoesses, 
A  le  nojer  dans  le  ?m. 
Poossons  cette  douce  Ivresse 
Jusqu'au  milieu  de  la  nnit, 
Et  n*6ooutons  que  la  tendresse 
D'un  charmant  vis-^-vis. 

n. 

Qaand  le  chagrin|me  d^yore, 
Vite  it  table  je  ml  mets, 
Loin  des  objets  que  j'abhorre, 
Avec  joie  j*y  trouYe  la  paix. 
Peu  d'amis,  restes  d*un  naufrage 
Je  rassemble  autour  de  moi, 
Et  je  me  ris  de  T^talage. 
Qtt'a  chez  lui  toujours  ua  Roi. 

m. 

Que  m'importe,  que  PEurqpe 
Ait  un,  ou  plusieurs  tyrans  ? 
Prions  seulement  Calliope, 
Qu'elle  inspire  noe  vers,  noe  chants. 
Laissons  Mars  et  toute  la  gloire ; 
liivrons  nous  tous  it  I'amour ; 
Que  Bacchus  nous  donne  iL  boire ; 
A  ces  deuz  fitsions  la  oour. 

IT. 

Passons  ainsi  notre  vie, 
Sans  rdver  ii  ce  qui  suit; 
Avec  ma  chtee  Sylvie* 
Le  terns  trop  v!te  me  fiiit 
Mais  si,  par  un  malheur  extreme, 
Je  perdois  oet  objet  charmant, 
Oui,  cette  compajpiie  m6me 
Ne  me  tiendroit  un  moment 

V. 

Me  livrant  it  ma  tristesse, 
Toujours  plein  de  mon  chagrin, 
Je  n*auroia  plus  d^all^gresse 
Pour  mettre  Bathurst^  en  train : 
Ainsi  pour  vous  tenir  en  joie 
Invoquez  toujours  les  Dieuz, 
Qu*elle  vive  et  qu*elle  soit 
Avec  nous  toujours  heureuse ! 

Adieu  I  I  am  in  a  great  hurry. 

•  The  Princess.  b  Allen,  Lord  Bathurst 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  May  18, 1745. 

Dear  George, 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  renew  our  correspondence  upon  so  melancholy 
a  circumstance,  but  when  you  have  lost  so  near  a  friend  as  your 
brother/  'tis  sure  the  duty  of  all  your  other  friends  to  endeavour  to 
alleviate  your  loss,  and  offer  all  the  increase  of  affection  that  is 
possible  to  compensate  it  This  I  do  most  heartily ;  I  wish  I  could 
most  effectually. 

You  will  always  find  in  me,  dear  Sir,  the  utmost  inclination  to  be 
of  service  to  you;  and  let  me  beg  that  you  will  remember  your  pro- 
mise of  writing  to  me.  As  I  am  so  much  in  town  and  in  the  world, 
I  flatter  myself  with  having  generally  something  to  tell  you  that  may 
make  my  letters  agreeable  in  the  country :  you,  any  whfere,  make 
yours  charming. 

Be  so  good  to  say  any  thing  you  think  proper  from  me  to  your 
sisters,  and  believe  me,  dear  George,  yours  most  sincerely. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  May  24, 1745. 

I  HAVE  no  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Tournay  to  tell  you  but  the 
taking  of  the  town :  the  governor  has  eight  days  allowed  him  to  con- 
sider whether  he  will  give  up  the  citadel  The  French  certainly  lost 
more  men  than  we  did.  Our  army  is  still  at  Liessines  waiting  for  re- 
cruits  from  Holland  and  England ;  ours  are  sailed.  The  King  is  at 
Hanover.  All  the  letters  are  full  of  the  Duke's  hbmanity  and  bravery: 
he  will  be  as  popular  with  the  lower  class  of  men  as  he  has  been  for 
three  or  four  years  with  the  low  women:  he  will  be  the  soldier's 
Great  Sir  as  well  as  theirs.  I  am  really  glad ;  it  will  be  of  great  ser- 
•vice  to  the  family,  if  any  one  of  them  come  to  make  a  figure. 

Lford  Chesterfield  is  returned  from  Holland ;  you  will  see  a  most 
simple  farewell  speech  of  his  in  the  papers.'' 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  4th  of  May,  and  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you  for  your  expressions  of  kindness :  they  did  not  at  all  surprise 
me,  but  every  instance  of  your  f^riendship  gives  me  pleasure.  I  wish 
I  could  say  the  same  to  good  Prince  Craon.  Yet  I  must  set  about 
answering  his  letter:  it  is  quite  an  affair;  I  have  so  great  a  disuse  of 
writing  French,  that  I  believe  it  will  be  very  barbarous. 

*  Lieatenani-Colonel  Edward  Montagu,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Foatenoy. 

^  **HaTe  joa  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech  on  taking  leave?  It  is  quite  calculated 
for  the  language  it  is  wrote  in,  and  makes  but  an  indifferent  fijpre  in  English.  The 
thoughts  are  common,  and  yet  he  strains  hard  to  give  them  an  air  of  novelty ;  and  the 
quaintness  of  the  expression  is  quite  a  la  ^an^tss."  The  Hon.  P.  Torke  to  Horatio 
Walpole^— E. 
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My  fears  for  Tuscany  are  agaia  awakened :  the  wonderful  march 
which  the  Spanish  Queen  has  made  Monsieur  de  Gage  take,  may 
probably  end  in  his  turning  short  to  the  left ;  for  his  route  to  Genoa 
will  be  full  as  difficult  as  what  he  has  already  passed.  I  watch  eagerly 
every  article  from  Italy,  at  a  time  when  nobody  will  read  a  paragraph 
but  from  the  army  in  Flanders. 

I  am  diverted  with  my  Lady's*  account  of  the  great  riches  that  are 
now  coming  to  her.  She  has  had  so  many  foolish  golden  visions, 
that  I  should  think  even  the  Florentines  would  not  be  the  dupes  of  any 
more.  As  for  her  mourning,  she  may  save  it,  if  she  expects  to  have 
it  notified.  Don't  you  remember  my  Lady  Pomfret's  having  a  piece 
of  economy  of  that  sort,  when  she  would  not  know  that  the  Emperor 
was  dead,  oecause  my  Lord  Chamberlain  had  not  notified  it  to  her. 

I  have  a  good  story  to  tell  you  of  Lord  Bath,  whose  name  you 
have  not  heard  very  lately ;  have  you  ?  He  owed  a  tradesman  eight 
hundred  ^unds,  and  would  never  pay  him :  the  man  determined  to 
persecute  him  till  he  did ;  and  one  morning  followed  him  to  Lord 
Winchilsea's,  and  sent  up  word  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with  him. 
Lord  Bath  came  down,  and  said,  **  Fellow,  what  do  you  want  with 
me  ?" — *'  My  money,"  said  the  man,  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  bawl, 
before  all  the  servants.  He  bade  him  come  the  next  morning,  and 
then  would  not  see  him.  The  next  Sunday  the  man  followed  him  to 
church,  and  got  into  the  next  pew :  he  leaned  over,  and  said,  *'  My 
money ;  give  me  my  money !"  My  lord  went  to  the  end  of  the  pew ; 
the  man  too:  " Give  me  my  money !"  The  sernA>n  was  on  avarice, 
and  the  text,  **  Cursed  are  they  that  heap  up  riches."  The  man 
groaned  out, ''  O  Lord !"  and  pointed  to  my  Lord  Bath.    In  short,  be 

Crsisted  so  much,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  all  the  congregation,  that  my 
>rd  Bath  went  out  and  paid  him  directly.    I  assure  you  this  is  a 
fact     Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  May  25, 1745. 

Dear  George, 

I  don't  write  to  you  now  so  much  to  answer  your  letter  as  to  pro- 
mote your  diversion,  which  I  am  as  much  obliged  to  you  for  con- 
sulting me  about,  at  least  as  much  as  about  an  affair  of  honour,  or 
your  marriage,  or  any  other  important  transaction ;  any  one  of  which 

rou  might  possibly  dislike  more  than  diverting  yourself.  For  my  part, 
shall  give  you  my  advice  on  this  point  with  as  much  reflection  as  I 
should,  if  it  were  necessary  for  me,  like  a  true  friend,  to  counsel  you 
to  displease  yourself. 

You  propose  making  a  visit  at  Englefield  Green,  and  ask  me,  if  I 
think  it  right?    Extremely  so.    I  have  heard  it  is  a  very  pretty  place. 

*  Lady  Walpole,  now  become  Coonten  of  Orftrd — ^D. 
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You  love  a  jaunt — have  a  pretty  chaise,  I  believe,  and,  I  dare  swear, 
verv  easy ;  in  all  probability,  you  will  have  a  fine  evening  too ;  and, 
added  to  all  this,  the  gentleman  you  would  go  to  see  is  very  agreeable 
and  good  humoured/  He  has  some  very  pretty  children,  and  a  sensi- 
ble, learned  man  that  lives  with  him,  one  Dr.  Thirlby,^  whom,  I  believe 
you  know.  The  master  of  the  house  plays  extremely  well  on  the 
bass-viol,  and  has  generally  other  musical  people  with  him.  He 
knows  a  good  deal  of  the  private  history  of  a  late  ministry ;  and, 
my  dear  George,  you  love  memoires.  Indeed,  as  to  personal  acquain- 
tance with  any  oi  the  court  beauties,  I  can't  say  you  will  find  your 
account  in  him ;  but,  to  make  amends,  he  is  perfectly  master  of  all 
the  quarrels  that  have  been  fashionably  on  foot  about  Handel,  and  can 
give  you  a  very  perfect  account  of  all  the  modern  rival  painters.  In 
short,  you  may  pass  a  very  agreeable  day  with  him ;  and  if  he  does 
but  take  to  you,  as  I  can't  doubt,  who  know  you  both,  you  will  contract 
a  great  friendship  with  him,  which  he  will  preserve  with  the  greatest 
warmth  and  partiality. 

In  short,  I  can  think  of  no  reason  in  the  world  against  your  going 
there  but  one :  do  you  know  his  youngest  brother?  If  you  happen 
to  be  so  unlucky,  I  can't  flatter  you  so  far  as  to  advise  you  to  make 
him  a  visit ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  the  Baron  of  Englefield 
has  such  an  aversion  for  as  for  his  brother. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CO 

Arlingt^ 

Mv  DEAR  Harry, 

As  gloriously  as  you  have  set  out,  yet  I  despair  of  seeing  you  a 
perfect  hero !  You  have  none  of  the  charmine  violences  that  are  so 
essential  to  that  character.  You  write  as  coolly,  after  behaving  well 
in  battle,  as  you  fought  in  it  Can  your  friends  flatter  themselves  with 
seeing  you,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  death  of  thousands,  when  you 
wish  for  peace  in  three  weeks  after  your  first  engagement,^  and  laugh 
at  the  ambition  of  those  men  who  have  given  you  this  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  yourself?  With  the  person  of  an  Orondatee,  and  the 
courage,  you  have  all  the  compassion,  the  reason,  and  the  reflection 
of  one  that  never  read  a  romance.    Can  one  ever  hope  you  will  make 

■  Mr.  Walpole's  brother,  Sir  Edward.    See  anti,  p.  189. 

^  Styan  Tbirlb^,  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  published  an  edition  of  Justin 
Martyr,  and,  I  think,  wrote  somethingr  against  Middleton.  He  communicated  -several 
notes  to  Theobald  for  his  Shakspeare,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  took  to  stndv  the 
common  law.  He  lived  chiefly  for  his  last  years  with  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  who  had  oro- 
cored  fbr  him  a  small  place  in  the  Custom  house,  and  to  whom  he  left  his  papers  :  he  had 
lost  his  intellects  some  time  before  his  death.  [He  died  a  martyr  to  intemperance,  in 
1751,  in  his  sixty^first  year.  Mr.  Nichols  says,  that,  while  in  Sir  £dward*s  house,  he 
kept  a  miscellaneous  book  of  Memorables,  containing  whatever  was  said  or  done  amisa 
by  Sir  Edward,  or  any  part  of  his  family.] 

*  The  batUe  of  Fontenoy,  where  Mr.  Conway  greatly  distinguished  himflelf. 
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a  figure,  ^hen  you  only  fight  because  it  was  right  you  should,  and  not 
because  you  hated  the  French  or  loved  destroying  mankind  ?  This 
is  so  un-English,  or  so  un-heroic,  that  I  despair  of  you ! 

Thank  Heaven,  you  have  one  spice  of  madness !  Your  admiration 
of  your  master'  leaves  me  a  glimmering  of  hope,  that  you  will  not  be 
always  so  unreasonably  reasonable.  Do  you  remember  the  humorous 
lieutenant,  in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  that  is  in  love 
with  the  king?  Indeed, your  master  is  not  behindhand  with  you;  you 
aeem  to  have  agreed  to  puff  one  another. 

If  you  are  acting  up  to  the  strictest  rules  of  war  and  chivalry  in 
Flanders,  we  are  not  less  scrupulous  on  this  side  the  water  in  fulfilliDg 
all  the  duties  of  the  same  order.  The  day  the  young  volunteer*  de- 
parted for  the  army  (unluckily  indeed,  it  was  after  the  battle),  his 
tender  mother  Sisygambis,  and  the  beautiful  Statira,""  a  lady  formerly 
known  in  your  history  by  the  name  of  Artemisia,  from  her  cutting 
off  her  hair  in  your  absence,  were  so  afflicted  and  so  inseparable,  that 
they  made  a  party  together  to  Mr.  Graham's**  {you  may  read  lapis,  if 
you  please)  to  be  blooded.  It  was  settled  that  this  was  a  more  pre* 
cious  way  of  expressing  concern  than  shaving  the  head,  which  has  been 
known  to  be  attended  with  false  locks  the  next  day. 

For  the  other  princess  you  wot  of,  who  is  not  entirely  so  tall  as  the 
former,  nor  so  evidently  descended  from  a  line  of  monarchs — I  don't 
hear  her  talk  of  retiring.  At  present  she  is  employed  in  buying  up 
all  the  nosegays  in  Covent  Garden  and  laurel  leaves  at  the  pastry 
cooks,  to  weave  chaplets  for  the  return  of  her  hero.  Who  that  is  1 
don't  pretend  to  know  or  guess.  All  I  know  is,  that  in  this  age  retire- 
ment is  not  one  of  the  fashionable  expressions  of  passion. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  recommending  you  a  new  acquaintance,  for 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me.  Mr.  Hobart"  proposes  passing  a 
little  time  at  Florence,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  endeavour  to  make 
as  agreeable  to  him  as  possible.  I  beg  you  will  introduce  him  to  all 
my  friends,  who,  I  don't  doubt,  will  show  him  the  same  civilities  that 
I  received.  Dear  Sir,  this  will  be  a  particular  obligation  to  me,  who 
am,  &c. 

*  The  Dake  of  Cumberland,  to  whom  Mr.  Conway  wbb  aide^e^camp. 
^  George,  afterwards  Marquis  Townshend. 

e  Ethe&eda  Harrison,  Viscountess  Townshend,  and  her  daughter,  tiie  Hen.  Andzej 
Townshend,  afterwards  married  to  Robert  Orme,  Esq. 
<*  A  celebrated  apothecary  in  Pall-maU. 

*  Eldest  son  of  John,  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  (The  Hon.  John  Hobart,  afterwards 
■econd  Earl  of  Bockinghamehire,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — D.) 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  June  34, 1745. 

I  HAVE  been  a  fortnight  in  the  country,  and  had  ordered  all  my  letters 
to  be  kept  till  I  came  to  town,  or  I  should  have  written  to  you  sooner 
about  my  sister-countess.  She  is  not  arrived  yet,  but  is  certainly 
coming :  she  has  despatched  several  letters  to  notify  her  intentions :  a 
short  one  to  her  mother,  saying,  "  Deat  Madam,  as  you  have  often  de- 
sired me  to  return  to  Englana,  I  am  determined  to  set  out,  and  hope 
you  will  give  me  reasons  to  subscribe  myself  your  most  affectionate 
daughter."  This  "often  desired  me  to  return"  has  never  been  repeated 
since  the  first  year  of  her  going  away.  The  poor  signora-madre  is 
in  a  terrible  fright,  and  will  not  come  to  town  till  her  daughter  is 
gone  again,  which  all  advices  agree  will  be  soon.  Another  letter  is 
to  my  Lady  Townshend,  telling  her,  "  that,  as  she  knows  her  lady- 
ship's way  of  thinking,  she  does  not  fear  the  continuance  of  her 
friendship."  Another,  a  long  one,  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield ;  another 
to  Lady  Isabella  Scot,*  an  old  friend  of  hers ;  and  another  to  Lady 
Pomfret.  This  last  says,  that  she  hears  from  Uguccioni,  my  Lady  O. 
will  stay  here  a  very  Uttle  time,  having  taken  a  house  at  Florence 
for  three  years.  She  is  to  come  to  my  Lady  Denbigh.*  My 
brother  is  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  notices  about  her, 
though  he  is  very  indifferent  about  her  motions.  If  sh^  happens  to 
choose  law  (though  on  what  foot  no  mortal  can  guess),  he  is  prepared; 
having,  from  the  first  hint  of  her  journey,  fee'd  every  one  oi  the  con- 
sideraole  lawyers.  In  short,  this  jaunt  is  as  simple  as  all  the  rest  of 
her  actions  have  been  hardy.  Nobody  wonders  at  her  bringing  no 
English  servants  with  her — they  know,  and  consequently  might  tell 
too  much. 

I  feel  excessively  for  you,  my  dear  child,  on  the  loss  of  Mr.  Chute ! 
— so  sensible  and  so  good-natured  a  man  would  be  a  loss  to  any  body; 
but  to  you,  who  are  so  meek  and  helpless,  it  is  irreparable !  who  will 
dry  you  when  you  are  very  wet  brown-paper  7"^  Though  I  lau^h,  you 
know  how  much  I  pity  you :  you  will  want  somebody  to  talk  over 
English  letters,  and  to  conjecture  with  you ;  in  short,  I  feel  your  dis- 
tress in  all  its  lights. 

The  citadel  of  Tournay  is  gone  ;*  our  affairs  go  ill.    Your  brother 

*  Daaprhter  of  Anne,  CounteM  of  Booclench,  and  Duchets  of  Bucdeuch  and  Mon- 
mouth, the  wife  of  James,  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Lady  Isabella  Scott  was 
the  daughter  of  the  duchess  by  her  second  husband,  Charles,  third  Lord  ComwalUs.  She 
died  unmarried,  Feb.  18, 174d.~-D. 

^  Isabella  de  Jonghe,  a  Dutch  lady,  and  wife  of  WiUiam  Fielding,  fifth  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh.   She  died  m  1769.— D. 

'  Mr.  Mann  was  so  thin  and  weak  that  Mr.  Walpole  used  to  compare  him  to  wet 
brown-paper. 

^  The  treachery  of  the  principal  engineer,  who  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the  timidity 
of  other  officers  in  the  garriscm,  produced  a  surrender  of  the  city  in  a  fertnight,  and  of 
the  citadel  in  another  week. — ^E. 
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Charles  of  JLorrain*  has  lost  a  great  battle  grossly !    He  was  con- 
'  stantly  drunk,  and  had  no  kind  of  intelligence.    ]Now  he  acts  from 

^ '  his  own  head,  his  head  turns  out  a  very  bad  one.    I  don't  know,  in- 

f  deed,  what  they  can  say  in  defence  of  the  great  general  to  whom  we 

have  just  given  the  garter,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weissenfels ;  he  is  not 
of  so  serene  a  house  but  that  he  might  have  known  something  of  the 
motions  of  the  Prussians.  Last  night  we  heard  that  the  Hungarian 
insurgents  had  cut  to  pieces  two  rrussian  regiments.  The  King  of 
Prussia  and  Prince  Charles  are  so  near,  that  we  every  day  expect 
news  of  another  battle.  We  don't  know  yet  what  is  to  be  the  next 
step  in  Flanders.  Lord  Cobham  has  got  Churchill's^  regiment,  and 
Lord  Dunmore  his  government  of  Plymouth.  At  the  Prince's  court 
there  is  a  great  revolution ;  he,  or  rather  Lord  Granville,  or  perhaps 
the  Princess,  (who,  I  firmly  believe,  by  all  her  quiet  sense,  will  turn 
out  a  Caroline,)  have  at  last  got  rid  of  Lady  Archibald,"^  who  was 
strondy  attached  to  the  coalition.  They  have  civilly  asked  her,  and 
grossly  forced  her  to  ask  civilly  to  go  away,  which  she  has  done, 
with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  a-year.  Lady  Middlesex**  is  mis- 
tress of  the  robes :  she  lives  with  them  perpetually,  and  sits  up  till  five 
in  the  morning  at  their  suppers.  Don't  mistake ! — not  for  her  person, 
which  is  wondrous  plain  and  little :  the  town  says  it  is  for  her  friend 
Miss  Granville,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour ;  but  at  least  yet,  that  is 
only  scandal.  She  is  a  fair,  red-haired  girl,  scarce  pretty;  daughter 
of  the  poet.  Lord  Lansdown.^  Lady  Berkeley  is  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  Miss  Lawson  maid  of  honour.  Miss  Neville,  a  charm- 
ing beauty,  and  daughter  of  the  pretty,  unfortunate  Lady  Aberga- 
venny,*" is  named  for  me  next  vacancy. 

I  was  scarcely  settled  in  my  joy  for  the  Spaniards  having  taken 
the  opposite  route  to  Tuscany,  when  I  heard  of  Mr.  Chute's  leaving 
you.    I  long  to  have  no  reason  to  be  uneasy  about  you.    I  am  obliged 

*  He  was  brother  of  Francis,  at  this  time  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
the  Kin^  of  Prussia  had  gained  a  signal  victory  over  him  at  FHedbeiv. — E. 

^  General  Churchill,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  "Old  Charles  Qiurchill,**  was  just 
dead. — D. 

^  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Lord  Abercom,  and  wife  of  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton. 

'  Daughter  of  Lord  Shannon,  and  wife  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  eldest  son  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorset.    Her  favour  grew  to  be  thought  more  than  platonic 

*  George  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  one  of  Queen  Anne*s  twelve  Tory  Peers ; 
styled  by  Pope,  who  addressed  his  Windsor  Forest  to  him,  **  the  polite.*'  He  died  in 
1735.— E. 

'  Catherine  Tatton,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  Tatton.  She  married,  firsts  Ed- 
ward  Neville,  thirteenth  Lord  Abergavenny,  who  died  without  issue  in  his  ninetaenth 
year,  in  1724.  She  remarried  with  his  cousin  and  successor,  William,  fourteenth  Lord 
Abergavenny,  by  whom  she  had  issue,  one  son,  George,  afterwards  fifteenth  Lord  Aber- 
ffavenny,  and  one  daughter,  Catherina,  who  is  mentioned  above.  Lady  Abergavennv 
Herself  died  in  childbed,  Dec.  4,  1729,  in  less  than  one  month  after  the  detection  of  aii 
intrigue  between  her  and  Richard  Lyddel,  Esq.  against  whom  Lord  Abergavenny  brought 
an  action  for  damages,  and  recover^  five  thousand  pounds.  In  a  poem  written  onber 
death  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  she  is  praised  fbr  her  gentleness,  and  pitied  for 
her  "  cruel  wrongs.'*  Her  husband  is  also  called  **  that  stem  lord."  All  farther  de- 
tails respecting  her  are,  however,  now  unknown.-— D. 
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to  you  for  the  gesse  figures,  and  beg  you  will  send  me  the  bill  in  your 
first  letter.  Rysbrach  has  perfectly  mended  the  Ganymede  and  the 
model,  Which  to  me  seemed  irrecoverably  smashed. 

I  have  just  been  giving  a  recommendatory  letter  for  you  to  Mr. 
Hobart;  he  is  no  particular  friend  of  mine,  but  is  Norfolk,  and  in  the 
world  ;  so  you  will  be  civil  to  him.  He  is  of  the  Damon-kind,  and 
not  one  of  whom  you  will  make  a  Chute.  Madame  Suares  may 
make  something  of  him.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Aflingrton  Street,  June  S5, 1745. 

Dear  George, 

I  HAVE  been  near  three  weeks  in  Essex,  at  Mr.  Rigby's,'  and  had 
left  your  direction  behind  me,  and  could  not  write  to  you.  It  is 
the  charmingest  place  by  nature,  and  the  most  trumpery  by  art, 
that  ever  I  saw.  The  house  stands  on  a  high  hill,  on  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  winds  itself  before  two  sides  of  the  house.  On  the  right 
and  left,  at  the  very  foot  of  this  hill,  lie  two  towns ;  the  one  of  market 
quality,  and  the  other  with  a  wharf  where  ships  come  up.  This  last 
was  to  have  a  church,  but  by  a  lucky  want  of  religion  in  the  inha- 
bitants, who  would  not  contribute  to  building  a  steeple,  it  remains  an 
absolute  antique  temple,  with  a  portico  on  the  very  strand.  Cross  this 
arm  of  the  sea,  you  see  six  churches  and  charming  woody  hills  in 
Suffolk.  All  this  parent  Nature  did  for  this  place ;  but  its  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  I  believe,  promised  it  shoula  renounce  all  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  world,  for  they  have  patched  up  a  square  nouse, 
full  of  windows,  low  rooms,  and  thin  walls ;  piled  up  walls  wherever 
there  was  a  glimpse  of  prospect ;  planted  avenues  that  go  nowhere, 
and  dug  fishponds  where  there  should  be  avenues.  We  had  very  bad 
weather  the  whole  time  I  was  there !  but  however  I  rode  about  and 
sailed,  not  having  the  same  apprehensions  of  catchmg  cold  that  Mrs. 
Kerwood  had  once  at  Chelsea,  when  I  persuaded  her  not  to  go  home 
by  water,  because  it  would  be  damp  after  rain. 

The  town  is  not  quite  empty  yet  My  Lady  Fitzwalter,  Lady  Betty 
G^rmain,^  Lady  Granville,*  and  the  dowager  Strafford  have  their  At- 
homes,  and  amass  company.  Lady  Brown  has  done  with  her  Sun- 
days, for  she  is  changing  her  house  into  Upper  Brook  Street.  In  the 
mean  time,  she  goes  to  Knightbridge,  and  Sir  Robert  to  the  woman  he 
keeps  at  Scarborough :  Winnington  goes  on  with  the  Frasi ;  so  my 
Laay  Townshend  is  obliged  only  to  lie  of  people.  You  have  heard 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  Archibald,  and  that  in  future  scandal  she  must 
only  be  ranked  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Lucy  and  Madam  Lucy 

*  Mistley  Hall,  near  Manningtree. 

^  Seoond  daaffhter  of  Uie  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  married  to  Sir  John  Germain. 

«  laughter  ia  Tiiomaa,  Earl  of  Pomfret    She  was  Lord  Granville's  aeoond  wife. 

VOL*  I.  36 
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Wahers,  instead  of  being  historically  noble  among  the  Clevelands, 
Portsmouths,  and  Yarmouths.  It  is  said  Miss  Granville  has  the  re- 
version of  her  coronet ;  others  say,  she  won't  accept  the  patent. 

Your  friend  Jemmy  Lumley,' — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  your  kin,  is 
not  het  I  am  sure  he  is  not  your  friend; — ^well,  he  Iws  had  an 
assembly,  and  he  would  write  all  the  cards  himself,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  to  desire  Ae'<  company  and  she^s  company,  with  other 
pieces  of  curious  orthography.  Adieu,  dear  George  I  I  wish  you  a 
merry  farm,  as  the  children  say  at  Vauxhall.  My  compliments  to 
your  sisters. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  a  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  July  1«  1745. 

My  dear  Harry, 

If  it  were  not  for  that  one  slight  inconvenience,  that  I  should  pro- 
bably be  dead  now,  I  should  have  liked  much  better  to  have  liv^  in 
the  last  war  than  in  this ;  I  mean  as  to  the  pleasantness  of  writing 
letters.  Two  or  three  battles  won,  two  or  three  towns  taken,  in  a 
summer,  were  pretty  objects  to  keep  up  the  liveliness  of  a  correspon- 
dence. But  now  it  hurts  one's  dignity  to  be  talking  of  English  and 
French  armies,  at  the  first  period  of  our  history  in  which  the  tables 
are  turned.  After  having  learnt  to  spell  out  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  Third  and  Harry  the  Fifth,  and  begun  lisping  with  Agincourt  and 
Cressy,  one  uses  one's  self  but  awkwardly  to  the  sounds  of  Toumay 
and  Fontenoy.  I  don*t  like  foreseeing  the  time  so  near,  when  all 
the  young  orators  in  Parliament  will  be  haranguing  out  of  Demos- 
thenes upon  the  imminent  danger  we  are  in  from  the  overgrown 
power  of  King  Philip.  As  becoming  as  all  that  public  spirit  will  be, 
which  to  be  sure  will  now  come  forth,  I  can't  but  think  we  were  al 
least  as  happy  and  as  great  when  all  the  young  Pitts  and  Lytteltons 
were  pelting  oratory  at  my  father  for  rolling  out  a  twenty  years' 
peace,  and  not  envying  the  trophies  which  he  passed  by  every  day  in 
W  estminster  Hall.  But  one  must  not  repine ;  rather  reflect  on  the 
elories  which  they  have  drove  the  nation  headlong  into.  One  must 
think  all  our  distresses  and  dangers  well  laid  out,  when  they  have  pur- 
chased us  Glover's**  Oration  for  the  merchants,  the  Admiralty  for  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  reversion  of  Secretary  at  war  for  Piti, 
which  he  will  certainly  have,  unless  the  French  King  should  happen 
to  have  the  nomination ;  and  then  I  fear,  as  much  obliged  as  that 
court  is  to  my  Lord  Cobham  and  his  nephews,  they  would  be  so 
partial  as  to  prefer  some  illiterate  nephew  of  Cardinal  Toncin's  who 
never  heard  of  Leonidas  or  the  Hanover  troops. 

With  all  these  reflections,  as  I  love  to  make  myself  easy,  especially 

*  Seventh  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Scarboron^h.    Ha  died  in  17S€,  nnmarriedr-^ 
i>  The  author  of  Leonidas. 
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politically^  I  comfort  myself  .^ith  what  St.  Evremond  (a  favourite  * 
philosopher  of  mine,  for  he  thought  what  he  liked,  not  liked  what  he 
thought)  said  in  defence  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  when  he  was  reproached 
with  neglecting  the  good  of  the  kingdom  that  he  might  engross  the 
riches  of  it :  "  Well,  let  him  get  all  the  riches,  and  then  he  will  think 
of  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  for  it  will  all  be  his  own."  Let  the 
French  out  have  England,  and  they  won't  want  to  conquer  it  We 
may  possibly  contract  the  French  spirit  of  being  supremely  con- 
tent with  the  glory  of  our  monarch,  and  then — why  then  it  will 
be  the  first  time  we  ever  were  contented  yet  We  hear  of  nothing 
but  your  retiring,'  and  of  Dutch  treachery :  in  short,  'tis  an  ugly  ' 
scene ! 

I  know  of  no  home  news  but  the  commencement  of  the  gaming 
act,*  for  which  they  are  to  put  up  a  scutcheon  at  White's  for  the 
death  of  play ;  and  the  death  of  Winnington's  wife,  which  may  be  an 
unlucky  event  for  my  Lady  Townshend.  As  he  has  no  children,  he 
will  certainly  marry  again  ;  and  who  will  give  him  their  daughter, 
unless  he  breaks  off  that  affair,  which  I  believe  he  will  now  very  wil- 
lingly make  a  marriage  article  ?  We  want  him  to  take  Lady  Char- 
lotte Fermor.  She  was  always  his  beauty,  and  has  so  many  charm- 
ing qualities,  that  she  would  make  any  body  happy.  He  will  make 
a  good  husband ;  for  he  is  excessively  good-natured,  and  was  much 
better  to  that  strange  wife  than  he  cared  to  own. 

You  wondered  at  my  journey  to  Houghton;  now  wonder  more, 
for  I  am  going  to  Mount  Edgecumbe.  "Now  my  summers  are  in  my 
own  hands,  and  I  am  not  obliged  to  pass  great  part  of  them  in  Nor- 
folk, I  find  it  is  not  so  very  terrible  to  dispose  of  them  up  and  down. 
In  about  three  weeks  I  shall  set  out,  and  see  Wilton  and  Doddington's 
in  my  way.  Dear  Harry,  do  but  get  a  victory,  and  I  will  let  off 
every  cannon  at  Plymouth :  reserving  two,  till  I  hear  particularly 
that  you  have  killed  two  more  Frenchmen  with  your  own  hand.*  Lady 
Mary*"  sends  you  her  cornpliments ;  she  is  going  to  pass  a  week  with 
Miss  Townshend*  at  Muffits ;  I  don't  think  you  will  be  forgot.  Your 
sister  Anne  has  got  a  new  distemper,  which  she  says  feels  like  some- 
thing ^'umptn^  in  her.  You  know  my  style  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
may  be  sure  I  have  not  spared  this  distemper.    Adieu !    Yours  ever. 

*  Mr.  Conway  was  still  with  the  army  in  Flanders. 

^  An  act  had  recently  passed  to  prevent  excessive  and  deceitftd  gaming. — E. 

«  Alluding  to  Mr.  Conway's  having  been  engaged  with  two  French  granadiers  at  onee 
in  the  battle  of  Fontenay. 

'  Lady  Mary  Walnole,  yoongest  daughter  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  afterwards  married 
to  Charles  Churchill,  Esq. 

*  Daughter  of  Charles  Viscount  Townshend,  afterwards  married  to  Edward  Coinwallis 
brother  to  Earl  Comwallis,  and  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  King. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Stnwbeny  HiD,  July  5, 1745. 

All  yesterday  we  were  in  the  utmost  consteniatioo !  an  express 
came  the  night  before  from  Ostend  with  an  account  of  the  French 
army  in  Flanders  having  seized  Ghent  and  Bruges,  cut  off  a  detach- 
ment of  four  thousand  men,  surrounded  our  army,  who  must  be  cut 
to  pieces  or  surrender  themselves  prisoners,  and  that  the  Duke  was 
gone  to  the  Hague,  but  that  the  Dutch  had  signed  a  neutrality.  You 
will  allow  that  here  was  ample  subject  for  confusion !  TcMlay  we 
are  a  little  relieved,  by  finding  that  we  have  lost  but  five  hundred 
men'  instead  of  four  thousand,  and  that  our  army,  which  is  inferior  by 
half  to  theirs,  is  safe  behind  a  river.  With  this  came  the  news  of  tte 
Great  Duke's  victory  over  the  Prince  of  Conti  :*  he  has  killed  fifteen 
thousand,  and  taken  six  thousand  prisoners.  Here  is  already  a  third 
great  battle  this  summer !  But  Flanders  is  gone !  The  Dutch  have 
given  up  all  that  could  hinder  the  French  from  overrunning  them, 
upon  condition  that  the  French  should  not  overrun  them.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  be  so  exasperated  at  the  Dutch  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  be ; 
they  have  not  forgot  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  though  we  have.  Besides, 
how  could  they  rely  on  any  negotiation  with  a  people  whose  politics 
alter  so  often  as  ours  ?  Or  why  were  we  to  fancy  that  my  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's parts  would  have  more  weight  than  my  uncle  had,  whom, 
ridiculous  as  he  was,  they  had  never  known  to  take  a  trip  to  Avignon 
to  confer  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  1^ 

Our  communication  with  the  army  is  cut  off  through  Flanders ; 
and  we  are  in  great  pain  for  Ostend :  the  fortifications  are  all  out  of 
repair.  Upon  Marshal  Wade's  reiterated  remonstrances,  we  did 
cast  thirty  cannon  and  four  mortars  for  it — and  then  the  economic 
ministry  would  not  send  them.  "  What !  fortify  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary's towns?  there  will  be  no  end  of  that."  As  if  Ostend  was  of  no 
more  consequence  to  U3,  than  Mons  or  Namur !  Two  more  battalions 
are  ordered  over  immediately;  and  the  old  pensioners  of  Chelsea 
College  are  to  mount  guard  at  home!  Flourishing  in  a  peace  of 
twenty  years,  we  were  told  that  we  were  trampled  upon  by  Spain 
and  France.  Haughty  nations,  like  those,  who  can  trample  upon  an 
enemy  country,  do  not  usq  to  leave  it  in  such  wealth  and  happiness 
as  we  enjoyed ;  but  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  old  victorious 
veterans  are  dug  out  of  their  colleges  and  repose,  to  guard  the  King's 

*  The  French  had  been  Bncoessfbl  in  a  ■kinniah  against  the  English  army,  at  a  place 
called  Melle.  The  consequence  of  this  success  was  their  obtainin|f  the  ponsmwinn  of 
Ghent— D. 

^  The  army  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  posted  near  the  Maine,  had  been  so  weakened  by 
the  detachments  sent  fh>m  it  to  reinforce  the  army  in  Flanders,  that  it  was  oUifed  to 
retreat  before  the  Austrians.  This  retrogfrade  movement  was  efiected  with  oonsiderahk 
loss,  both  of  soldiers  and  bagrage ;  bnt  it  does  not  appear  that  any  decisiTe  general  cb- 
gagenient  took  place  daring  Uie  campaign  between  the  French  and  Austrians.— D. 

«  See  tffil^,  p.  195. 
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palace,  and  to  keep  up  the  show  of  an  army  which  we  have  buried 
in  America,  or  in  a  manner  lost  in  Flanders,  we  shall  soon  know  the 
real  feel  of  being  trampled  upon!  In  this  crisis,  you  will  bear  often 
from  me ;  for  I  will  leave  you  in  no  anxious  uncertainty  from  which 
I  can  free  you. 

The  Countess'  is  at  Hanover,  and,  we  hear,  extremely  well  received. 
It  is  conjectured,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the  Count  may  have 
procured  for  her  some  dirty  dab  of  a  negotiation  about  some  acre  of 
territory  more  for  Hanover,  in  order  to  facilitate  her  reception.  She 
has  been  at  Hesse  Cassel,  and  fondled  extremely  Princess  Manr's^ 
children ;  just  as  you  know  she  used  to  make  a  rout  about  the  rre- 
tender's  boys.  My  *Lord  Chesterfield  laughs  at  her  letter  to  him ; 
and,  what  would  anger  her  more  than  the  neglect,  ridicules  the  style 
and  orthography.    Nothing  promises  well  for  her  here. 

You  told  me  you  wished  I  would  condole  with  Prince  Craon  on 
the  death  of  his  son  f  which  son  ?  and  where  was  he  killed  1  You 
don't  tell  me,  and  I  never  heard.  Now  it  would  be  too  late.  I  should 
have  been  uneasy  for  Prince  Beauvau,  but  that  you  say  he  is  in  Pied- 
mont 

Adieu !  my  dear  child :  we  have  much  to  wish !  A  Utile  good  for- 
tune will  not  re-establish  us.  I  am  in  pain  for  your  health  from  the 
great  increase  of  your  business. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  July  12, 1745. 

I  AM  charmed  with  the  sentiments  that  Mr.  Chute  expresses  for 
you ;  but  then  you  have  lost  him  !  Here  is  an  answer  to  his  letter ; 
I  send  it  unsealed,  to  avoid  repeating  what  I  have  thought  on  our 
affairs.  Seal  it  and  send  it  its  being  open,  prevented  my  saying 
half  so  much  about  you  as  I  should  have  done. 

There  is  no  more  news :  the  Great  Duke's  victory,  of  which  we 
heard  so  much  last  week,  is  come  to  nothing  I  So  far  from  having 
defeated  the  Prince  of  Conti,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  but  the  Prince 
may  wear  the  imperial  coat  of  diamonds,  though  I  am  persuaded  the 
care  of  that  will  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  Great  Duke,  (next  to  his 
own  person,)  in  a  battle.  Our  army  is  retreated  beyond  Brussels ;  the 
French  gather  laurels,  and  towns,  and  prisoners,  as  one  would  a  nose- 
gay. In  the  mean  time  you  are  bullying  the  King  of  Naples,  in  the 
person  of  the  English  fleet ;  and  I  think  may  possibly  be  doing  so  for 
two  months  after  that  very  fleet  belongs  to  the  King  of  France ;  as 

•  Lady  Orlbrd. 

^  Princess  Bf  arj  of  England,  daughter  of  George  the  Second ;  married  in  1740  to  the 
Prince  of  Hewe  Cassel,  who  treat^  her  with  great  inhumanity.  She  died  in  June, 
1771.— E. 

c  The  young  Prince  de  Craon  was  killed  at  the  head  of  hia  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy. — ^D. 

36* 
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astrologers  tell  one  that  we  ^9hould  see  stars  shine  for  I  don't  know 
how  long  after  they  were  annihilated.  But  I  like  your  spirit;  keep  it 
up !  Millamant,  in  the  Way  of  the  World,  tells  Mirabel,  that  she 
will  be  solicited  to  the  very  last ;  nay,  and  afterwards.  He  replies, 
"  What  1  after  the  last  ?" 

I  am  in  great  pain  about  your  arrears;  it  is  a  bad  season  for 
obtaining  payment  In  the  best  times,  they  make  a  custom  of  paying 
foreign  ministers  ill ;  which  may  be  very  politic,  when  they  send  men 
of  too  great  fortunes  abroad  in  order  to  lessen  ihem :  but,  my  dear 
child,  God  knows  that  is  not  your  case  1 

I  have  some  extremely  pretty  dogs  of  King  Charles's  breed,  if  I 
knew  how  to  convey  them  to  you :  indeed  they  are  not  Patapans.  I 
can't  tell  how  they  would  like  travelling  into  Italy,  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  rest  of  their  race  returning  from  thence :  besides,  you 
must  certify  me  that  none  of  them  shall  ever  be  married  below  them- 
selves ;  for  since  the  affair  of  Lady  Caroline  Fox,  one  durst  not 
hazard  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  resentment  even  about  a  dog  and 
bitch  of  that  breed. 

Lord  Lempster*  is  taken  prisoner  in  the  affair  of  the  detachment  to 
Ghent  My  lady,^  who  has  heard  of  Spartan  mothers,  (though  you 
know  she  once  asserted  that  nobody  knew  any  thing  of  the  Grecian 
Republics,)  affects  to  bear  it  with  a  patriot  insensibility.  She  toM 
me  the  other  day  that  the  Abb^  Niccolini  and  the  eldest  Pandolfini 
are  coming  to  England :  is  it  true?  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  civil 
to  them,  especially  to  the  latter,  who,  you  know,  was  one  of  my 
friends. 

My  Lady  Orford  is  at  Hanover,  most  graciously  received  by  **  the 
Father  of  all  his  people !"  In  the  papers  of  yesterday  was  this  para- 
graph ;  "  Lady  O.  who  has  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  arrived  here 
(Hanover)  the  3d,  on  her  return  to  England,  and  was  graciously 
received  by  his  Majesty."  Lady  Denbigh  is  gone  into  the  country' ; 
so  I  don't  know  where  she  is  to  lodge — perhaps  at  St.-  James's,  out'of 
regard  to  my  father's  memory. 

Trust  me,  you  escaped  well  in  Pigwiggin's*  not  accepting  your 
invitation  of  living  with  you :  you  must  have  aired  your  house,  as 
Lady  Pomfret  was  forced  to  air  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  bedchamber. 
He  has  a  most  unfortunate  breath:  so  has  the  Princess  his  sister. 
When  I  was  at  their  countiy-house,  I  used  to  sit  in  the  library  and 
turn  over  books  of  prints :  out  of  good  breeding  they  would  not  quit 
me ;  nay,  would  look  over  the  prints  with  me.  A  whiff  would  come 
from  the  east,  and  I  turned  short  to  the  west,  whence  the  Princess 
would  puff  me  back  with  another  gale  full  as  richly  perfumed  as  her 
brother's.     Adieu ! 

*  George  Fermor :  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1753,  hecame  aeoond  ESaii  of 
Pomfret    He  died  in  1785.— E. 

^  Henrietta  LoiiAsa,  Countesa  of  Pomfret,  mother  of  Lord  Lempeter. 

«  A  nickname  given  by  Walpole  to  his  oouain  Horace,  eldest  aon  of  **  Old  Horace 
Walpole,*"  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Orford  of  the  second  citation.  He  died  in  1809,  at 
the  age  of  eighty^ix.— £. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

» 

Arlingrton  Street,  July  13, 1745. 

Dear  Georgb, 

We  are  all  Cabob^d  and  Cocofagoed,  as  my  Liord  Denbigh  says. 
We,  who  formerly,  you  know,  could  any  one  of  us  beat  three  French- 
men, are  now  so  degenerated,  that  three  Frenchmen*  can  evidently 
beat  one  Englishman.  Our  army  is  running  away,  all  that  is  left  to 
run ;  for  half  of  it  is  picked  up  by  three  or  four  hundred  at  a  time. 
In  short,  we  must  step  out  of  the  high  pantoufles  that  were  made  by 
those  cunning  shoemakers  at  Poitiers  and  Ramilies,  and  go  clum{nng 
about  periyaps  in  wooden  ones.  My  Lady  Hervey,  who  you  know 
dotes  upon  every  thins  French,  is  charmed  with  the  hopes  of  these 
new  shoes,  and  has  already  bespoke  herself  a  pair  of  pigeon  wood. 
How  did  the  tapestry  at  Blenheim  look  1  Did  it  glow  with  victory, 
or  did  all  our  glories  look  overcast? 

I  remember  a  very  admired  sentence  in  one  of  my  Lord  Chester- 
field's iqpeeches,  when  he  was  haranguing  for  this  war ;  with  a  most 
rhetorical  transition,  he  turned  to  the  tapestry  in  the  House  of  Lords,^ 
and  said,  with  a  sigh,  he  feared  there  were  no  historical  looms  at 
work  now !  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  bless  the  good  patriots,  who 
have  been  for  employing  our  manufactures  so  historically.  The  Coun- 
tess of  that  wise  Earl,  with  whose  two  expressive  words  I  began  this 
letter,  says,  she  is  very  happy  now  that  my  lord  had  never  a  place 
upon  the  coalition,  for  then  all  this  bad  situation  of  our  affairs  would 
have  been  laid  upon  him. 

Now  I  have  been  talking  of  remarkable  periods  in  our  annals,  I 
must  tell  you  what  my  Lord  Baltimore  thinks  one : — He  said  to  the 
Prince  t'other  day,  "  Sir,  your  Royal  Highneas's  marriage  will  be  an 
area  in  English  history." 

If  it  were  not  for  the  life  that  is  put  into  the  town  now  and  then  by 
very  bad  news  from  abroad,  one  should  be  quite  stupified.  There  is 
nolJody  left  but  two  or  three  solitary  regents ;  and  they  are  always 
whisking  backwards  and  forwards  to  their  villas ;  and  about  a  dozen 
antediluviSm  dowagers,  whose  carcasses  have  miraculously  resisted 
the  wet,  and  who  every  Saturday  compose  a  very  reverend  catacomb 
at  my  old  Lady  Strafford's.  She  does  not  take  money  at  the  door 
for  showing  them,  but  you  pay  twelvepence  apiece  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  card-money.  Wit  and  beauty,  indeed,  remain  in  the  per- 
sons of  Lady  Townshend  and  Lady  Caroline  Fitzroy ;  but  sucn  is 
the  want  of  taste  of  this  age,  that  the  former  is  very  offen  forced  to 
wrap  up  her  wit  in  plain  English  before  it  can  be  understood ;  and 

*  Alluding  to  the  suoceas  of  the  French  army  in  Flanden,  under  the  command  of 
Moreschal  &ze. 

^  Representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588,  and  surrounded  bj  portraits 
of  the  principal  officers  who  commanded  the  fleet  This  noble  suit  of  han^gs  was 
wrought  in  Holland,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral. — ^E. 
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the  latter  is  almost  as  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
artifices  to  make  her  charms  be  taken  notice  of. 

Of  beauty,  I  can  tell  you  an  admirable  story.  One  Mrs.  Comyns, 
an  elderly  gentlewoman,  has  lately  taken  a  house  in  St.  Jameses 
Street :  some  young  gentlemen  went  there  t'other  night ; — "  Well, 
Mrs.  Com}ms,  I  hope  there  won't  be  the  same  gdisturbaaces  here  that 
were  at  your  other  house  in  Air  Street" — ^"  Lord,  Sir,  I  never  had 
any  disturbances  there:  mine  was  as  quiet  a  house  as  any  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  great  deal  of  company  came  to  me:  it  was  only 
the  ladies  of  quality  that  envied  me." — "Envied  you!  why,  your 
house  was  pulled  down  about  your  ears." — *•  Oh,  dear  Sir !  don*t  you 
know  how  that  happened?" — "No;  pray  how?" — "  Why,  dear  Sir, 
it  was  my  Lady  ♦  *  «  *,  who  gave  ten  guineas  to  the  mob  to  demolish 
my  house,  because  her  ladyship  fancied  I  got  women  for  Colonel 
Conway." 

My  dear  George,  don*t  you  delight  in  this  story  ?  If  poor  Harry* 
comes  back  from  Flanders,  I  intend  to  have  infinite  fun  with  ius 
prudery  about  this  anecdote,  which  is  full  as  good  as  if  it  was  InieL 
I  beg  you  will  visit  Mrs.  Comyns  when  you  come  to  town:  she  has 
infinite  humour. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

July  15, 1745. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  another  from  me  so  soon,  when  I  wrote 
to  you  but  four  days  ago.  This  is  not  with  any  news,  but  upon  a 
private  affair.  You  have  never  said  any  thing  to  me  about  the 
extraordinary  procedure  of  Marquis  Riccardi,  of  which  I  wrote  you 
word.  .  Indeed,  as  his  letter  came  just  upon  my  father's  death,  I  nad 
forgot  it  too;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  lost  the  catalogue  which  be  sent 
me.  Well,  the  other  day  I  received  his  cargo.  Now,  my  dear  child, 
I  don't  write  to  him  upon  it,  because,  as  he  sent  the  things  without 
asking  ray  leave,  I  am  determined  never  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  them,  because  I  will  in  no  manner  be  liable  to  pay  for  them  if  they 
are  lost,  which  I  think  highly  probable ;  and  as  I  have  lost  the  cata- 
logue, I  cannot  tell  whether  I  have  received  all  or  not 

I  beg  you  will  just  say  what  follows  to  him.  That  I  am  extremely 
amazed  he  should  think  of  employing  me  to  sell  his  goods  for  him, 
especially  without  asking  my  consent:  that  an  English  gentleman, 

{'ust  come  from  France,  has  brought  me  a  box  of  things,  of  which  he 
limself  had  no  account ;  nor  is  there  any  letter  or  catalogue  with 
them:  that  I  suppose  they  may  be  the  Marquis's  collection,  but  that  I 
have  lost  the  catalogue,  and  consequently  cannot  tell  whether  I  have 

'  The  Honourable  Henry  Seymour  Conway. 
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received  all  or  not,  nor  whether  they  are  his :  that  as -they  came  in  so 
blind  a  manner,  and  have  been  opened  at  several  custom-houses,  I 
will  not  be  answerable  especially  having  never  given  my  consent  to 
receive  them,  and  having  opened  the  box  imorantly,  without  knowing 
the  contents :  that  when  I  did  open  it,  I  concluded  it  came  from 
Florence,  having  often  refused  to  buy  most  of  the  things,  which  had 
long  lain  upon  the  jeweller's  hands  on  the  old  bridge,  and  which  are 
yety  improper  for  sale  here,  as  all  the  English  for  some  vears  have 
seen  them,  and  not  thought  them  worth  purchasing :  that  I  remember 
in  the  catalogue  the  price  for  the  whole  was  fixed  at  two  thousand 
pistoles ;  that  they  are  full  as  much  worth  two-and-twenty  thousand ; 
and  that  I  have  I)een  laughed  at  by  people  to  whom  I  have  showed 
them  for  naming  so  extravagant  a  price :  that  nobody  living  would 
think  of  buying  all  together :  that  for  myself,  I  have  entirely  left  off 
making  any  collection ;  and  if  I  had  not,  would  not  buy  things  dear 
now  which  I  have  formerly  refused  at  much  lower  prices.  That, 
after  all,  though  I  cannot  think  myself  at  all  well  useid  by  Marquis 
Riccardi,  either  in  sending  me  the  things,  in  the  price  he  has  fixed  on 
them,  or  in  the  things  themselves,  which  to  my  knowledge  he  has 

Eick^  up  from  the  shops  on  the  old  bridge,  and  were  no  family  col- 
Mstion,  yet,  as  I  received  so  many  civilities  at  Florence  from  the 
nobility,  and  in  particular  from  his  wife,  Madame  Riccardi,  if  he  will 
let  me  do  any  thing  that  is  practicable,  I  will  sell  what  I  can  for  him. 
That  if  he  will  send  me  a  new  and  distinct  catalogue,  with  the  price 
of  each  piece,  and  a  price  considerably  less  than  what  be  has  set  upon 
the  whole,  I  will  endeavour  to  dispose  of  what  I  can  for  him.  But  as 
most  of  them  are  very  iqdifferent,  and  the  total  value  most  unreason- 
able, I  absolutely  will  not  undertake  the  sale  of  them  upon  any  other 
terms,  but  will  pack  them  up,  and  send  them  away  to  Leghorn  by  the 
first  ship  that  sails ;  for  as  we  are  at  war  with  France,  I  cannot  send 
them  that  way,  nor  will  I  trouble  any  gentleman  to  carry  them,  as 
he  might  think  himself  liable  to  make  them  good  if  they  met  with 
any  accident ;  nor  will  I  answer  for  them  by  whatever  way  they  go, 
as  I  did  not  consent  to  receive  them,  nor  am  sure  that  I  have  received 
the  Marquis's  collection. 

My  dear  Sir,  translate  this  very  distinctly  for  him,  for  he  never 
shall  receive  any  other  notice  from  me ;  nor  will  I  give  them  up  to 
Wasner  or  Pucci,'  or  any  body  else,  though  he  should  send  me  an 
order  for  it ;  for  nobody  saw  me  open  them,  nor  shall  any  bod v  be 
able  to  say  I  had  them,  by  receiving  them  from  me.  In  short,  I  think 
I  cannot  be  too  caiitious  in  such  a  negotiation.  If  a  man  will  send 
me  things  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pistoles,  whether  they  are 
really  worth  it  or  not,  he  shall  take  his  chance  for  losing  them,  and 
shall  certainly  never  come  upon  me  for  them.  He  must  absolutely 
take  his  choice,  of  selling  them  at  a  proper  price  and  separately,  or  of 
having  them  directly  sent  back  by  sea ;  for  whether  he  consents  to 
either  or  not,  I  shall  certainly  proceed  in  my  resolution  about  them 

*  MinitterB  of  the  Queen  of  Hungry  and  the  Great  Duke. 
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the  very  instant  I  receive  an  answer  from  you ;  for  the  sooner  I  am 
clear  of  them  the  better.  If  he  will  let  me  sell  them  without  setting  a 
price,  he  may  depend  upon  my  taking  the  best  method  for  his  ser- 
vice ;  though  really,  my  dear  child,  it  will  be  for  my  own  hoDoor, 
not  for  his  sake,  who  has  treated  me  so  impertinently.  I  am  sonr 
to  give  you  this  trouble,  but  judge  how  much  the  fool  gives  me' 
Adieu! 


TO  Sm  HORACE  MANN. 

Arliniftoa  Sireet,  Jolj  26, 1745. 

It  is  a  pain  to  me  to  write  to  you,  when  all  I  can  tell  you  will  but 
distress  you.  How  much  I  wish  myself  with  you !  any  where,  where 
I  should  have  my  thoughts  detached  in  some  degree  by  distance  and 
by  length  of  time  from  England !  With  all  the  reasons  that  I  have 
for  not  loving  great  part  of  it,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  shock  of 
living  at  the  period  of  all  its  greatness  1  to  be  one  of  the  UUimi  Roma- 
norum  I  I  will  not  proceed  upon  the  chapter  of  reflections,  but  men- 
tion some  facts,  which  will  supply  your  thoughts  with  all  I  should 
say. 

The  French  make  no  secret  of  their  intending  to  come  hither;  the 
letters  from  Holland  speak  of  it  as  a  notoriety.  Their  Mediterranean 
fleet  is  come  to  Rochfort,  and  they  have  another  at  Brest.  Their 
immediate  design  is  to  attack  our  army,  the  very  lessening  which 
will  be  victory  for  them.  Our  six  hundred  men,  which  have  lain 
cooped  up  in  the  river  till  they  had  contracted  diseases,  are  at  last 
gone  to  Ostend.  Of  all  this  our  notable  ministry  still  make  a  secret: 
one  cannot  learn  the  least  particulars  from  them.  This  anxiety  for 
my  friends  in  the  army,  this  uncertainty  about  ourselves,  if  it  can  be 
called  uncertain  that  we  are  undone,  and  the  provoking  folly  that  one 
sees  prevail,  have  determined  me  to  goto  the  Hamie.  I  shall  at  least 
hear  sooner  from  the  army,  and  shall  there  know  better  what  is  likely 
to  happen  here.  The  moment  the-  crisis  is  come  I  shall  return 
hither,  which  I  can  do  from  Helvoetsluys  in  twelve  hours.  At  all 
events,  I  shall  certainly  not  stay  there  above  a  month  or  six  weeks : 
it  thickens  too  fast  for  something  important  not  to  happen  by  that 
time. 

You  may  judge  of  our  situation  by  the  conversation  of  Marshal 
Belleisle :  he  has  said  for  some  time,  that  he  saw  we  were  so  little 
capable  of  making  any  defence  that  he  would  engage;  with  five 
thousand  scullions  of  the  French  army,  to  conquer  England — ^yet, 
just  now,  they  choose  to  release  him!  he  goes  away  in  a  week.* 
When  he  was  told  of  the  taking  Cape  Breton,  he  said,  "  he  could  be- 
lieve that,  because  the  ministry  had  no  hand  in  it."    We  are  making 

*  The  Marshal  and  his  braUier  left  Eng^land  on  the  ISth  of  August— E. 
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bonfires  for  Cape  Breton,  and  thundering  over  Genoa,  vrhWe  our  army 
in  Flanders  is  running  away,  and  dropping  to  pieces  by  detachments 
taken  prisoners  every  day ;  while  the  King  is  at  Hanover,  the  regency 
at  their  country-seats,  not  five  thousand  men  in  the  island,  and  not 
above  fourteen  or  fifteen  ships  at  home !    Allelujah ! 

I  received  yours  yesterday,  with  the  bill  of  lading  for  the  gesse 
figures,  but  you  don't  tell  me  their  price ;  pray  do  in  your  next.  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  Mr.  Chute's  eagle ;  I  would  fain  have  it ; 
I  can  depend  upon  his  taste — but  would,  not  it  be  folly  to  be  buying 
curiosities  now  i  how  can  I  tell  that  I  shall  have  any  thing  in  the  world 
to  pay  for  it,  by  the  time  it  is  bought  ?  You  may  present  these  reasons 
to  Mr.  Chute;  and  if  he  laughs  at  them,  why  then  he  will  buy  the 
eagle  for  me ;  if  he  thinks  them  of  weight,  not. 

Adieu !     I  have  not  time  or  patience  to  say  more. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

[Augnat  1, 1745.] 
Dear  Gborob, 

I  CANNOT  help  thinking  you  laugh  at  me  when  you  say  such  very 
civil  things  of  my  letters,  and  yet,  coming  from  you,  I  would  fain  not 
have  it  all  flattery : 

So  much  the  more,  as,  fiom  a  little  elf, 

iVe  had  a  high  opinion  of  myself^ 

Though  flickljr,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb. 

With  this  modest  prepossession,  you  may  be  sure  I  like  to  have  you 
commend  me,  whom,  after  I  have  done  with  myself,  I  admire  of  all 
men  living.  I  only  beg  that  you  will  commend  me  no  more :  it  is 
very  ruinous ;  and  praise,  like  other  debts,  ceases  to  be  due  on  being 
paid.    One  comfort  indeed  is,  that  it  is  as  seldom  paid  as  other  debts. 

1  have  been  very  fortunate  lately:  I  have  met  with  an  extreme  good 

Erint  of  M.  de  Grignan  ;*  I  am  persuaded,  very  like ;  and  then  it  has 
is  touffe  ebauriffee ;  I  don't,  indeed,  know  what  that  was,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  in  the  print.  None  of  the  critics  could  ever  make  out  what 
Livy's  Patavinity  is,  though  they  are  confident  it  is  in  his  writings.  I 
have  heard  within  these  few  days,  what,  for  your  sake,  I  wish  I  could 
have  told  you  sooner — that  there  is  in  Belleisle's  suite  the  Ahh6 
Perrin,  who  published  Madame-  S^vign^'s  letters,  and  who  has  the 
originals  in  his  hands.  How  one  should  have  liked  to  have  known 
him!  The  Marshal  was  privately  in  London  last  Friday.  He  is 
entertained  to-day  at  Hampton  Court  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.*  Don't 
you  believe  it  was  to  settle  the  binding  the  scarlet  thread  in  the 

*  Fran^is-Adhdmar  de  Monteil,  Comte  de  Grignan,  Lieutenant-general  of  Provence. 
He  married,  in  1669,  the  dau^ter  of  Madame  de  Sdyini6.-~E. 
^  As  he  was,  on  the  preoedmg  day,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  Clermont— R 
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y/nndcfw^  when  the  French  shall  come  in  unto  the  land  to  possess  it! 
I  don't  at  all  wonder  at  any  shrewd  obsenrations  the  Marshal  has 
made  on  our  situation.  The  bringing  him  here  at  all— the  sending 
him  away  now — in  short,  the  whole  series  of  our  conduct  coDvinces 
me,  that  we  shall  soon  see  as  silent  a  change  as  that  in  the  Rehearsal, 
of  King  Usher  and  King  Physician.  It  may  well  be  so,  when  the 
disposition  of  the  drama  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — 
those  hands  that  are  always  groping  and  sprawling,  and  fluttering; 
and  hurrjring  on  the  rest  of  jiis  precipitate  person.  But  there  is  no 
describing  him  but  as  M.  Courcelle,  a  French  prisoner,  did  t'other 
day:  ^^ Je  ne  s^ais  pas,**  dit  il,  ''je  ne  s^aurois  m'exprimer,  mais  il  a 
un  certain  tatillonage."  If  one  could  conceive  a  dead  body  hung  in 
chains,  always  wanting  to  be  hung  somewhere  else,  one  should  ImTC 
a  comparative  idea  of  him. 

For  my  own  part,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  humane  reflection  of 
the  Irishman  in  the  ship  that  was  on  fire — I  am  but  a  passenger !  If 
I  were  not  so  indolent,  I  think  I  should  rather  put  in  practice  the  late 
Duchess  of  Bolton's'  geographical  resolution  of  going  to  China,  when 
Whiston  told  her  the  world  would  be  burnt  in  three  years.  Have  you 
any  philosophy  1  Tell  me  what  you  think.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  to 
talk  of  the  French  coming  here.  Nobody  sees  it  in  any  other  light 
but  as  a  thing  to  be  talked  of,  not  to  be  precautioned  against  Don't 
vou  remember  a  report  of  the  plague  being  in  the  city,  and  every 
body  went  to  the  house  where  it  was  to  see  itt  You  see  I  laugh 
about  it,  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  so  unenglished  as  to  do 
otherwise.  I  am  persuaded  that  when  Count  Saxe,  with  ten  thoasand 
men,  is  within  a  day's  march  of  London,  people  will  be  hiring  win- 
dows at  Charing-cross  and  Cheapside  to  see  them  pass  by.  'TIS  om 
characteristic  to  take  dangers  for  sights,  and  evils  for  curiosities. 

Adieu !  dear  George :  I  am  laying  in  scraps  of  Cato  against  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  leave  of  one's  correspondents  A  la  Soniaine^  and 
before  the  play  itself  is  suppressed  by  a  leitre  de  cachet  to  the  book- 
sellers. 

P.  S.  Lord  I  'tis  the  1st  of  August,  1745,  a  holiday^  that  is  going  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  almanack ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  An^f.  7, 1745. 

I  HAVE  no  news  to  tell  you :  Ostend  is  besieged,  and  must  be  gone 
in  a  few  days.  The  Regency  are  all  come  to  town  to  prevent  an 
invasion — I  should  as  soon  think  them  able  to  make  one — not  but  old 
Stair,  who  still  exists  upon  the  embers  of  an  absurd  fire  that  wanned 

*  Natural  daughter  of  James  Soot,  Duke  of  Monmooth,  bj  Eleaiior,  daugbter  of  Sir 
Robert  Needham. — E. 

^  The  anniversar  J  of  the  acceeiion  of  the  House  of  Bnuuninck  to  the  throne  of  fiqg- 
land. 
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him  ninety  years  ago,  thinks  it  still  practicable  to  march  to  Paris,  and 
the  other  day  in  council  prevented  a  resolution  of  sending  for  our 
army  home ;  but  as  we  always  do  half  of  a  thing,  when  even  the 
whole  would  scarce  signify,  they  seem  determined  to  send  for  ten 
thousand— the  other  ten  will  remain  in  Flanders,  to  keep  up  the  bad 
figure  that  we  have  been  making  there  all  this  summer.  Count  Saze 
has  been  three  times  tapped  since  the  battle  of  Fontenoy :  but  if  we 
get  rid  of  his  enmity,  there  is  Belleisle  gone,  amply  to  supply  and  suc- 
ceed to  his  hatred  I  Van  Hoey,  the  ingenious  Dutchman  at  Paris, 
wrote  to  the  States  to  know  if  he  should  make  new  liveries  against 
the  rejoicings  for  the  French  conquests  in  Flanders.  I  love  the 
governor  of  Sluys ;  when  the  States  sent  him  a  reprimand,  for  not 
admitting  our  troops  that  retreated  thither  from  the  affair  of  Ghent, 
asking  him  if  he  did  not  know  that  he  ought  to  admit  their  allies  1  he 
replied,  '<  Yes ;  and  would  they  have  him  admit  the  French  too  as 
their  allies  r* 

There  is  a  proclamation  come  out  for  apprehending  the  Pretender's 
son ;'  he  was  undoubtedly  on  board  the  frigate  attendant  on  the  Eliza- 
beth, with  which  Captain  Brett  fought  so  bravely:^  the  boy  is  now  said 
to  be  at  Brest 

I  have  put  off  my  journey  to  the  Hague,  as  the  sea  is  full  of  ships, 
and  many  French  ones  about  the  siege  of  Ostend :  I  go  to-morrow  to 
Mount  Edgecumbe.  I  don't  think  it  impossible  but  you  may  receive 
a  letter  from  me  on  the  road,  with  a  paragraph  like  that  in  Cibber's 
life,  "  Here  I  met  the  revolution." 

My  Lady  Orford  is  set  out  for  Hanover ;  her  gracious  sovereign 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  leave  it  Mrs.  Chute""  has  sent  me  this 
letter,  which  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  to  Rome.  We  have 
taken  infinite  riches ;  vast  wealth  in  the  East  Indies,  vast  from  the 
West ;  in  short,  we  grow  so  fat  that  we  shall  very  soon  be  fit  to  kill. 

Your  brother  has  this  moment  brought  me  a  letter  from  you,  full  of 
your  good-natured  concern  for  the  Genoese.  I  have  not  time  to  write 
you  any  thing  but  short  paragraphs,  as  I  am  in  the  act  of  writing  all 
my  letters  and  doing  rnv  busmess  before  my  journey.  I  can  say  no 
more  now  about  the  afrair  of  your  secretary.  Poor  Mrs.  Gibbierne 
has  been  here  this  morning  almost  in  fits  about  her  ^on.  She  brought 
me  a  long  letter  to  you,  but  I  absolutely  prevented  her  sending  it,  and 
told  her  f  would  let  you  know  that  it  was  my  fault  if  you  don't  hear 
from  her,  but  that  I  would  take  the  answer  upon  myself.  My  dear 
Sir,  for  her  sake,  for  the  silly  boy's,  who  is  ruined  if  he  follows  his 
own  whims,  and  for  your  own  sake,  who  will  have  so  much  trouble 

*  The  prodamation  was  dated  the  Ist  of  Augrust,  and  oSered  a  reward  of  thirty  thon^ 
and  pounds  for  the  young  Prince's  apprehension.  He  left  the  island  of  Belleisle  on  the 
13th  of  July,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  student  of  the  Scots  college  at  Paris,  and  allow- 
ing his  beard  to  grow. — K 

^  Csptain  Brett  was  the  same  officer  who,  in  Anson's  enedition,  had  stormed  Paita. 
His  ship  was  called  the  Lion.  Afler  a  well-matched  fight  ot  five  or  six  hours,  the  Tessels 
parted,  each  nearly  disabled. — K 

«  Widow  of  Francis  Chute,  Esq. 
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to  get  and  form  another,  I  must  try  to  prevent  your  parting.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  neither  the  fatigue  of  writings  nor  the  inclination  of 
ffoing  to  sea  are  the  boy's  true  motives.  They  are,  the  smallness  of 
his  allowance,  and  his  aversion  to  waiting  at  table.  For  the  first,  the 
poor  woman  does  not  expect  that  you  should  put  yourself  to  any  in- 
convenience ;  she  only  begs  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  pay  him 
twenty  pounds  a-year  more,  which  she  herself  will  repay  to  your 
brother;  and  not  let  her  son  know  that  it  comes  from  her,  as  he 
would  then  refuse  to  take  it.  For  the  other  point,  I  must  tell  you,  roy 
dear  child,  fairly,  that  in  goodness  to  the  poor  boy,  I  hope  you  will 
give  it  up.  He  is  to  make  his  fortune  in  your  way  of  life,  if  he  can 
be  so  lucky.  It  will  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  him  that  he  is  with 
you  in  the  light  of  a  menial  servant  When  you  reflect  that  lus 
fortune  mav  depend  upon  it,  I  am  sure  you  will  free  him  from  this 
servitude,  i  our  brother  and  I,  you  know,  from  the  very  first,  thought 
that  you  should  not  insist  upon  it.  If  he  will  stay  with  you  on  the 
terms  I  propose,  I  am  sure,  from  the  trouble  it  will  save  yourself,  and 
the  ruin  from  which  it  will  save  him,  you  will  yield  to  this  request ; 
which  I  seriously  make  to  you,  and  advise  you  to  comply  with. 
Adieu ! 


TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BIRCR* 

WoQltertan*15th  [Au;.]  1745. 
Sir, 

When  I  was  lately  in  town  I  was  favoured  with  yours  of  the  21st 

East ;  but  my  stay  there  was  so  short,  and  my  hurry  so  great,  that  I 
ad  not  time  to  see  you  as  I  intended.  As  I  am  persuaded  that  nobody 
is  more  capable  than  yourself,  in  all  respects,  to  set  his  late  Majestv^s 
reign  in  a  true  light,  I  am  sure  there  is  nobody  to  whom  I  woukl 
more  readily  give  my  assistance,  as  far  as  I  am  able :  but,  as  I  have 
never  wrote  any  thing  in  a  historical  way,  have  now  and  then  sug- 
gested hints  to  others  as  they  were  writing,  and  never  published  but 
two  pamphlets— one  was  to  justify  the  taking  and  keeping  in  our  pay 
the  twelve  thousand  Hessians,  of  which  I  have  forgot  the  title,  and 
have  it  not  in  the  country ;  the  other  was  published  about  two  years 
since,  entitled,  '*  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  steadily  Pursued,*' 
in  answer  to  the  pamphlets  about  the  Hanover  forces — I  can't  tell  in 
what  manner,  nor  on  what  heads  to  answer  your  desire,  which  is 
conceived  in  such  general  terms :  if  you  could  point  out  some  stated 
times,  and  some  particular  facts,  and  I  had  before  me  a  sketch  of 
your  narration,  I  perhaps  might  be  able  to  suggest  or  explain  some 

*■  This  indiistrioiiB  hifltoritn  and  biogfrapher  wai  bom  in  1705,  and  was  killed  bj  a  &II 
from  his  hone,  in  1765.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him,  "  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in 
conversation ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  beoomes  a  toipedo  te 
him,  and  benumbs  all  his  fitcolties." — ^E. 
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things  that  are  come  but  imperfectly  to  your  knowledge,  and  some 
anecdotes  might  occur  to  my  memory  relating  to  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  that  are  curious,  and  were  never  yet  made  public,  and  per- 
haps not  proper  to  be  published  yet ;  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
alteration  of  the  ministry  in  1717,  by  the  removal  of  my  relation,  and 
the  measures  that  were  pursued  in  consequence  of  that  alteration ;  but 
in  order  to  do  this,  or  any  thing  else  for  your  service,  requires  a  per- 
sonal conversation  with  you,  in  which  I  should  be  ready  to  let  you 
know  what  might  occur  to  me.    I  am  most  truly,  &c; 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Sept  6, 1745. 

It  would  have  been  inexcusable  in  me,  in  our  present  circumstances, 
and  after  all  I  have  promised  you,  not  to  have  written  to  you  for  this 
last  month,  if  I  had  been  in  London ;  but  I  have  been  at  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  and  so  constantly  upon  the  road,  that  I  neither  received  your 
letters,  had  time  to  write,  or  knew  what  to  write.  I  came  back  last 
night,  and  found  three  packets  from  you,  which  I  have  no  time  to 
answer,  and  but  just  time  to  read.  The  confusion  I  have  found,  and 
the  danger  we  are  in,  prevent  my  talking  of  any  thing  else.  The 
young  Pretender*  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  has  got  a  march 
on  General  Cope,  who  is  not  eighteen  hundred  strong :  and  when  the 
last  accounts  came  awa^,  was  filly  miles  nearer  Edinburgh  than 
Cope,  and  by  this  time  is  there.  The  clans  will  not  rise  for  the 
Government:  the  Dukes  of  Argyll^  and  Athol,^  are  come  post  to  town,' 
not  having  been  able  to  raise  a  man.  The  young  Duke  of  Gordon* 
sent  for  his  uncle  and  told  him  that  he  must  arm  their  clan.  **  They 
are  in  arms." — "  They  must  march  against  the  rebels.** — "  They  will 
wait  on  the  Prince  of  Wales."  The  Duke  flew  in  a  passion ;  his 
uncle  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and  told  him  it  was  in  vain  to  dispute.  Lord 

*  The  Pretender  had  landed,  with  a  few  foOowere,  in  the  Hijjrhlands  of  Sootiand,  on  the 
25th  of  July.  His  appearance  at  this  time  ii  thus  descrihed  hy  Mr.  .fineas  Macdondd,  one  of 
his  attendants :  **  There  entered  the  tent  a  tall  yooth,  of  a  most  affreeahle  aspect,  in  a  plain 
hiack  coat,  with  a  plain  shirt  not  very  clean,  and  a  cambric  stock,  fixed  with  a  plain  silver 
backle,  a  plain  hat  with  a  canvass  stringr,  having  one  end  fixed  to  one  of  his  coat  buttons: 
he  had  black  stockings  and  brass  buckles  in  his  shoes.  At  his  first  appearance  I  found 
my  heart  swell  to  my  very  throat :  but  we  were  immediately  told,  that  this  youth  was  an 
Englidii  clergrman,  who  had  long  been  possessed  with  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with 
HIgblanderB."  "  It  is  remarkable,**  observes  Lord  Mahon,  **  that  among  the  foremost  to 
join  Charles,  was  the  fiither  of  Marshal  Maedonald,  Duke  de  Tarento,  long  after  raised 
to  these  honours  by  his  merit  in  the  French  revdutionaiy  wars,  and  not  more  distinguished 
for  courase  and  capacity  than  for  integrity  and  honour.**    Hist  voL  iii.  p.  344. — E. 

^  Archibald,  Earl  of  Islay,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  John,  Duke  of 
Argyll— D. 

«  James  Murray,  second  Duke  of  Atho! ;  to  which  he  succeeded  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1724,  in  consequence  of  the  attainder  of  his  elder  brother,  William,  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine. — ^D. 

*  This  was  not  true  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  fbr  he  did  not  attempt  to  raise  any  men, 
bat  pleaded  a  Scotch  act  of  parliament  against  arminsr  without  authority. 

*  Cosmo  George,  third  Duke  of  Gordon.    He  died  m  1752.— D. 
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Loudon,*  Lord  Fortrose^  and  Lord  Panmurey^  have  been  very  zealous, 
and  have  raised  some  men ;  but  I  look  upon  Scotland  as  gone !  I 
think  of  what  King  William  said  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  when  be 
was  extolling  Scotland :  "  My  Lord,  I  only  wish  it  was  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  off,  and  that  you  was  king  of  it  1" 

There  are  two  manifestos  published  signed  Charles  Prince,  R^eot 
for  his  father,  King  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland*  By 
one,  he  promises  to  preserve  every  body  in  their  just  rights;  and 
orders  all  persons  who  have  public  moneys  in  their  hands  to  bring  it 
to  him ;  and  by  the  other  dissolves  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  But  all  this  is  not  the  worst!  Notice  came  yesterday, 
that  there  are  ten  thousand  men,  thirty  transports,  and  ten  men-of-war 
at  Dunkirk.  Against  this  force  we  have — I  don't  know  what — 
scarce  fears!  Three  thousand  Dutch  we  hope  are  by  this  time 
landed  in  Scotland ;  three  more  are  coming  hitner.  We  have  sent 
for  ten  regiments  from  Flanders,  which  may  be  here  in  a  week,  and 
we  have  fifteen  men-of-war  in  the  Downs.  I  am  grieved  to  tell  you 
all  this ;  but  when  it  is  so,  how  can  I  avoid  telling  you  J  Your  brother 
is  just  come  in,  who  says  he  has  written  to  you — I  have  not  time  to 
expatiate. 

My  Lady  O.  is  arrived ;  I  hear  she  says,  only  to  endeavour  to  g^ 
a  certain  allowance.  Her  mother  has  sent  to  offer  her  the  use  of  her 
house.  She  is  a  poor  weak  woman.  I  can  say  nothing  to  Marquis 
Riccardi,  nor  think  of  him ;  only  tell  him,  that  I  will  when  I  have 
time. 

My  sister*'  has  married  herself,  that  is,  declared  she  will,  to  yoimg 
Churchill.  It  is  a  foolish  match  ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Adieu!  my  dear  Sir;  excuse  my  haste,  but  you  must  imagine  that 
one  is  not  much  at  leisure  to  write  long  letters — hope  if  you  can ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

ArUngton  Street,  Sept  13, 1745. 

The  rebellion  goes  on  ;  but  hitherto  there  is  no  rising  in  England, 
nor  landing  of  troops  from  abroad ;  indeed  not  even  of  ours  or  the 
Dutch.  The  best  accoimt  I  can  give  you  is,  that  if  the  Boy  has  ap- 
parently no  enemies  in  Scotland,  at  least  he  has  openly  very  few 
friends.    Nobody  of  note  has  joined  him,  but  a  brother  of  the  Duke 

*  John  OampbeQ,  fourth  Earl  of  Loadon ;  a  ffeneral  in  the  army.  He  died  in  1782.^— D. 

^  The  eldest  son  of  Mackenzie,  Earl  of  Seaforth. — D. 

^  William  Maule,  Earl  of  Panmure,  in  Ireland,  so  created  in  1743,  in  coDseqoe&ee  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Scotch  honours  in  1715,  by  his  elder  brother,  James,  Earl  of  Pan. 
mure. — D. 

<^  Ladv  Maria  Walpole,  daughter  of  Lord  Orford,  married  Charles  Churchill,  Esq.  son 
of  the  General. 
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of  Athol,'  and  another  of  Lord  Dunmore.'*  For  cannon,  they  have 
nothing  but  one-pounders:  their  greatest  resource  is  money;  they 
have  force  Louis-d'ors.  The  last  accounts  left  them  at  Perth,*making 
shoes  and  stockings.  It  is  certain  that  a  sergeant  of  Cope's  with 
twelve  men,  put  to  flight  two  hundred,  on  killing  only  six  or  seven. 
Two  hundred  of  the  Monroe  clan  have  joined  oujr  forces.  Spirit 
seems  to  rise  in  London,  though  not  in  the  proportion  it  ought;  and 
then  the  person''  most  concerned  does  every  thing  to  check  its  pro- 
gress :  when  the  ministers  propose  any  thing  with  regard  to  the  rebel- 
lion, he  cries,  "  Pho !  don't  talk  to  me  of  that  stuff."  Lord  Granville 
has  persuaded  him  that  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Mr.  Felham  talks 
every  day  of  resigning :  he  certainly  will  as  soon  as  this  is  got  over  I 
— if  it  is  got  over.  So,  at  least  we  shall  see  a  restoration  of  Queen 
Sophia.*'  She  has  lain-in  of  a  girl ;  though  she  had  all  the  pretty  boys 
in  town  brought  to  her  for  patterns. 

The  young  Chevalier  has  set  a  reward  on  the  King's  head :  we  are 
told  that  his  brother  is  set  out  for  Ireland.  However,  there  is  hitherto 
little  countenance  given  to  the  undertaking  by  France  or  Spain.  It 
seems  an  effort  of  despair,  and  weariness  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  been  kept  in  France.  On  the  grenadier's  caps  is  written,  **  a 
grave  or  a  throne."  He  stayed  some  time  at  the  Duke  of  Athol's, 
whither  old  Marquis  Tullybardine*  sent  to  bespeak  dinner ;  and  has 
since  sent  his  brother  word,  that  he  likes  the  alterations  made  there: 
The  Pretender  found  pine-apples  there,  the  first  he  ever  tasted.  Mr. 
Breton,''  a  great  favourite  of  the  Southern  Prince  of  Wales,  went  the 
other  day  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  Athol,»  and  happened  not  to  know 
that  she  is  parted  from  her  husband :  he  asked  now  the  Duke  did  ? 
"  Oh,"  said  she, "  he  turned  me  out  of  his  house,  and  now  he  is  turned 
out  himself."  Every  now  and  then  a  Scotchman  comes  and  pulls  the 
Boy  by  the  sleeve ;  "  Prence,  here  is  another  mon  taken!"  then  with 
all  the  dignity  in  the  world,  the  Boy  hopes  nobody  was  killed  in  the 
action  1  Lord  Bath  has  made  a  piece  of  a  ballad,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's speech  to  the  Regency;  I  have  heard  but  these  two  lines 
of  it: 

**  Prav  ocmBider  ray  Lords,  how  duattrous  a  thiii|f. 
To  have  two  Prince  of  Wales*s  and  noTor  a  King  !** 

The  merchants  are  verycealous,  and  are  opening  a  great  subscrip- 
tion for  raising  troops.    The  other  day,  at  the  city  meeting  to  draw 

«  WiUiam,  Marqois  of  ToUibardine^D. 

**  John  Murray,  second  Eail  of  Dunmore  ;  he  died  in  1754.  BGs  brother,  who  joined 
the  Pretender,  was  the  Hon.  Wra.  Murray,  of  Tajmount  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doued  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  rebellion,  and  sueoeaded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of 
Earl  John..^D. 

«  The  King.  *  Lady  Granville. 

*  Elder  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  but  outlawed  for  the  last  rebellion.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  died  in  the  Tower. 

'  Afterwards  Sir  William  Breton.  He  held  an  office  in  the  household  of  Frederick,. 
PHnce  of  Wales.— D. 

s  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Frederi<^  Esq.  and  widow  of  Jamea  Lanoy,  Esq. — D. 

37* 
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up  the  address,  Alderman  Heathcote  proposed  a  petition  for  a  redress 
of  gfievances,  but  not  one  man  seconded  him.  lo  the  midst  of  all 
this,  no*  Parliament  is  called !  The  ministers  say  they  have  nothing 
ready  to  offer ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  notify  ! 

I  must  tell  you  a  ridiculous  accident :  when  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh were  searching  houses  for  arms,  they  came  to  Mr.  Maule's, 
brother  of  Lord  4*anmure,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
The  maid  would  not  let  them  go  into  one  room,  which  was  locked, 
and  as  she  said,  full  of  arms.  They  now  thought  they  had  found 
what  they  looked  for,  and  had  the  door  broke  open — where  they 
found  an  ample  collection  of  coats  of  arms ! 

The  deputy  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  has  threatened  the 
magistrates  to  beat  their  town  about  their  ears,  if  they  admit  the 
rebels.  Perth  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  so  we  must  soon 
know  whether  they  will  go  thither ;  or  leave  it,  and  come  into  Eng- 
land. We  have  great  hopes  that  the  Highlanders  will  not  follow  him 
so  far.  Very  few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  the  last  time  to  go  to 
Preston;  and  several  refused  to  attend  King  Charles  II.  when  he 
marched  to  Worcester.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  never  calls  them 
"  the  rebels,"  but  "  the  Highlanders." 

Adieu  1  my  dear  child  :  thank  Mr.  Chute  for  his  letter,  which  I  will 
answer  soon.  I  don't  know  how  to  define  my  feeling :  I  don't  despair, 
and  yet  I  expect  nothing  but  bad  1    Yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  Is  not  my  Princess  very  happy  with  the  hopes  of  the  restora- 
tion of  her  old  tenant?* 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlingrtan  Street,  Sept  17, 1745. 

Dear  George, 

How  could  you  ask  me  such  a  question,  as  whether  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  you  7  Have  you  a  mind  I  should  make  you  a  formal 
speech,  with  honour,  and  pleasure,  and  satisfaction,  &c  ?  I  will  not, 
for  that  would  be  telling  vou  I  should  not  be  glad.  However,  do 
come  soon,  if  you  should  be  dad  to  see  me ;  for  we,  I  mean  we  oM 
folks  that  came  over  with  the  Prince  of  OVange  in  eighty-eight,  ha^'e 
had  notice  to  remove  by  Christmas-day.  The  moment  I  have  smug;ced 
up  a  closet  or  a  dressing-room,  I  have  always  warning  given  memat 
my  lease  is  out.  Four  years  ago  I  was  mightily  at  my  ease  in 
Downing-street,  and  then  the  good  woman,  Sandys,  took  my  lodgings 
over  my  head,  and  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  junket  her  neighbours,  that 
I  had  scarce  time  allowed  me  to  wrap  my  old  china  in  a  little  hay. 
Now  comes  the  Pretender's  boy,  and  promises  all  my  comfortable 
apartments  in  the  Exchequer  and  Custom-house  to  some  forlorn  Irish 

*  When  the  Old  Pretender  was  in  Lorrun,  he  lived  at  Prince  Craon'e. 
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peer,  who  chooses  to  remove  his  pride  and  poverty  out  of  some  large 
unfurnished  gallery  at  St  Germain's.  Why  really  Mr.  Montagu  this 
is  not  pleasant ;  I  shall  wonderfully  dislike  being  a  loyal  sufferer  in  a 
threadbare  coat,  and  shivering  in  an  ante-chamber  at  Hanover,  or 
reduced  to  teach  Latin  and  Endish  to  the  young  princes  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  Dowager  Strafford  has  already  written  cards  for  my 
Lady  Nithisdale,  my  Lady  Tullibardine,  the  Duchess  of  Perth  and 
Berwick,  and  twenty  more  revived  peeresses,  to  invite  them  to  play  at 
whisk,  Monday  three  months:  for  your  part,  you  will  divert  yourself 
with  their  old  tafieties,  and  tarnished  slippers,  and  their  awkwardness, 
the  first  day  they  go  to  court  in  shifts  and  clean  linen.  Will  you  ever 
write  to  me  at  my  garret  at  Herenhausen  t  I  will  give  you  a  faithful 
account  of  all  the  promising  speeches  that  Prince  George  and  Prince 
Edward  make,  whenever  tney  have  a  new  sword,  and  intend  to  i^e- 
conquer  England.  .  At  least  write  to  me,  while  you  may  with  acts  of 
parliament  on  your  side :  but  I  hope  you  are  coming.    Adieu  1 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

ArliD(rtaD  Street,  Sept  SO,  174^. 

Osf  E  really  don't  know  what  to  write  to  you :  the  accounts  from 
Scotland  vary  perpetually,  and  at  best  are  never  very  certain.  I 
was  just  going  to  tell  you  that  the  rebels  are  in  England ;  but  my 
uncle  is  this  moment  come  in,  and  says,  that  an  express  came  last 
night  with  an  account  of  their  being  in  Edinburgh  to  the  number  of 
five  thousand.  This  sounds  great,  to  have  walked  through  a  kingdom, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  capital !  But  this  capital  is  an  open  town ; 
and  the  castle  impregnable,  and  in  our  possession.  There  never 
was  so  extraordinary  a  sort  of  rebellion !  One  can't  tell  what  assu- 
rances of  support  they  mav  have  from  the  Jacobites  in  England,  or 
from  the  French ;  but  nothing  of  either  sort  has  yet  appeared — and 
if  there  does  not,  never  was  so  desperate  an  enterprise.'  One  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  English  are  more  disaffected  than  the  Scotch ; 
and  among  the  latter,  no  persons  of  property  have  joined  them :  both 
nations  seem  to  profess  a  neutrality.  Their  money  is  all  gone,  and 
they  subsist  merely  by  levying  contributions.  But,  sure,  banditti  can 
never  conquer  a  kingdom !  On  the  other  hand,  what  cannot  any 
number  of  men  do,  who  meet  no  opposition?  They  have  hitherto 
taken  no  place  but  open  towns,  nor  have  they  any  artillery  for  a 
siege  but  one-pounders.    Three  battalions  of  Dutch  are  landed  at 

*  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  in  letters  to  Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  of  September  5tb  and  19tfa,  writes, 
** England,  Wade  says,  and  I  believe  it,  is  for  the  first  comer;  and  if  you  can  tell 
wbetner  the  six  thousand  Datch,  and  the  ten  battalions  of  English,  or  five  thoasand 
French  or  Spaniards  will  be  here  first,  you  know  our  fate.*'  **Tbe  French  are  not  come, 
God  be  thanked !  But  had  five  thousand  landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a  week  a^  I 
verily  believe  the  entire  oonqoest  would  not  have  oost  diem  a  battle." — E. 
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Gravesend,  and  are  ordered  to  Lancashire:  we  expect  every  moment 
to  hear  that  the  rest  are  got  to  Scotland ;  none  of  our  own  are  come 
yet  Lord  Granville  and  his  faction  persist  in  persuading  the  King, 
that  it  is  an  affair  of  no  consequence ;  and  for  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, he  is  glad  when  the  rebels  make  any  progress,  in  order  to  con- 
fute Lord  Granville's  assertions.  The  b^t  of  our  situation  is,  our 
strength  at  sea:  the  Channel  is  well  guarded,  and  twelve  men-of-war 
more  are  arrived  from  Rowley.  Vernon,  that  simple  noisy  creature, 
has  hit  upon  a  scheme  that  is  of  great  service ;  he  has  laid  Folk- 
stone  cutters  all  round  the  coast,  which  are  continually  relieved,  and 
bring  constant  notice  of  every  thing  that  stirs.  I  just  now  hear,  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford*  declares  he  will  be  amused  no  longer,  but  will 
ask  the  King's  leave  to  raise  a  regiment  The  Duke  of  Montagu  has 
a  troop  of  horse  ready,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  raising  men  in 
Derbyshire.  The  lorkshiremen,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  and 
Lord  Malton,  meet  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  the  day  after  to- 
morrow to  defend  that  part  of  England.  Unless  we  have  raore  ill 
fortune  than  is  conceivable,  or  the  general  supineness  continues,  it  is 
impossible  but  we  must  get  over  this.  You  desire  me  to  send  you 
news :  I  confine  myself  to  tell  you  nothing  but  what  you  may  depend 
upon ;  and  leave  you  in  a  fright  rather  than  deceive  you.  I  confer 
my  own  apprehensions  are  not  near  so  strong  as  they  were :  and  if 
we  get  over  this,  I  shall  believe  that  we  never  can  be  hurt ;  for  we 
never  can  be  more  exposed  to  danger.  Whatever  disaftection  there 
is  to  the  present  family,  it  plainly  does  not  proceed  from  love  to  the 
other. 

My  Lady  O.  makes  little  progress  in  popularity.  Neither  the  pro- 
tection of  my  Lady  Pomfret's  prudery,  nor  of  my  Lady  Townshend*s 
libertinism,  do  her  any  service.  The  women  stare  at  her,  think  her 
ugly,  awkward,  and  disagreeable ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  men  think 
so  too.  For  the  height  of  mortification,  the  King  has  declared  pub- 
licly to  the  ministry,  that  he  has  been  told  of  the  great  civilities  which 
he  was  said  to  show  her  at  Hanover ;  that  he  protests  he  showed  her 
only  the  common  civilities  due  to  any  English  lady  that  comes 
thither :  that  he  never  intended  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  her; 
nor  had,  nor  would  let  my  Lady  Yarmouth.    In  fact,  my  Lady  Yar- 

*  This  plan  of  raising'  regiments  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  gross  job.  Sir  C. 
H.  Williams  nves  an  account  of  it  in  his  ballad,  entiUed  **Tl2e  Heroes.**  To  this 
Horace  Walpofe  appended  the  following  explanatory  note.i — **  In  the  time  of  the  rebdlion 
these  lords  had  proposed  to  raise  regiments  of  their  own  dependants,  and  were  aU*wed ; 
had  they  paid  them  too,  the  service  had  been  noble :  beinsr  paid  by  Goyemment,  obacmed 
a  little  the  merit ;  being  paid  without  raising  them,  would  deserre  too  coarse  a  term.  It 
is  certain,  that  not  six  regiments  ever  were  raised :  not  four  of  which  were  employed. 
The  chief  persons  who  were  at  the  head  of  this  scheme  were  the  Dukes  of  Bedlbrd  and 
Montagu;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  actually  raised  and  served  with  his  reffiment** — ^Tlie 
other  lords  mentioned  in  the  ballad  are,  the  Dake  of  Bolton,  Lord  Granby,  Lord  Hareoort, 
Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Falmouth,  Lord  Cholmondeley,  and  Lord  Berkeley.  They  woe  in 
all  fifteen— 

**  Fifteen  nobles  of  mat  fame, 
All  brib'd  by  ooAuke  muster.**— -D. 
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modth  peremptorily  refused  to  carry  her  to  court  here :  and  when 
she  did  go  with  my  Lady  Pomfret,  the  King  but  just  spoke  to  her. 
She  declares  her  intention  of  staying  in  England,  and  protests  against 
ail  lawsuits  and  violences;  and  says  she  only  asks  articles  of  separa- 
tion, and  to  have  her  allowance  settled  by  anv  two  arbitrators  chosen 
by  my  brother  and  herself.  I  have  met  her  twice  at  my  Lady 
Townshend's,  just  as  I  used  at  Florence.  She  dresses  English  and 
plays  at  whist.  I  forgot  to  tell  a  bon-mot  of  Leheup*  on  her  first 
coming  over;  he  was  asked  if  he  would  not  go'  and  see  her?  He 
replied  "  No,  I  never  visit  modest  women."  Adieu  I  my  dear  child  1 
I  flatter  myself  you  will  collect  hopes  from  this  letter. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlingrton  Street,  Sept  27, 1745. 

I  can't  doubt  but  the  joy  of  the  Jacobites  has  reached  Florence 
before  this  letter.  Your  two  or  three  Irish  priests,  I  forget  their  names, 
will  have  set  out  to  lake  possession  of  abbey-lands  here.  I  feel  for  what 
you  will  feel,  and  for  tne  insulting  things  that  will  be  said  to  you 
upon  the  battle^  we  have  lost  in  Scotland ;  but  all  this  is  nothing  to 
what  it  prefaces.  The  express  came  hither  on  Tuesday  morning,  but 
the  Papists  knew  it  on  Sunday  night.  Cope  lay  in  face  of  the  rebels 
all  Friday;  he  scarce  two  thousand  strong,  they  vastly  superior, 
though  we  don't  know  their  numbers.  The  military  people  say  that 
he  should  have  attacked  them.  However,  we  are  sadly  convinced 
that  they  are  not  such  raw  ragamuffins  as  they  were  represented 
The  rotation  that  has  been  established  in  that  country,  to  give  all  the 
Highlanders  the  benefit  of  serving  in  the  independent  companies,  has 
trained  and  disciplined  them.  Macdonald  (I  suppose,  he  from  Naples,) 
who  is  reckoned  a  very  experienced  able  oflScer,  is  said  to  have  com- 
manded them,  and  to  be  dangerously  wounded.  One  does  not  hear 
the  Boy's  personal  valour  cried  up;  by  which  I  conclude  he  was  not  in 
the  action.®  Our  dragoons  most  shamefully  fled  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  are  with  Cope,  who  escaped  in  a  boat  to  Berwick.  I 
pity  poor  him,'*  who  with  no  shining  abilities,  and  no  experience, 
and  no  force,  was  sent  to  fight  for  a  crown  I    He  never  saw  a  battle 

*  Isaac  Leheap,  brother-in-law  of  Horace  Walpole  the  elder.  He  wai  a  man  of  great 
wit  and  greater  bmtalitj,  and  being  roinister  at  Hanover,  was  recalled  for  verj  indecent 
bdhavioor  there. 

^  At  Preston-Fans,  near  Edinburgh ;  where  the  Pretender  completely  defeated  Sir 
John  Cope,  on  the  dlst  of  September. — D. 

«  **  Charles,**  says  Lord  Mahon,  *'pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  second  line,  which 
was  close  behind  the  first,  and  addressed  them  in  these  words^-'  Follow  me,  gentlemen, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will  this  day  make  you  a  free  and  happy  people.' "  Hist 
voL  iii.  p.  399.— E. 

*  General  Cope  was  tried  aflerwards  for  his  behaviour  in  this  action,  and  it  appeared 
very  clearly,  that  the  ministry,  his  inferior  officers,  and  his  troops,  were  greatly  to 
blame ;  and  that  he  did  all  he  could,  so  ill-directed,  so  ill-supplied,  and  so  ill-obeyed. 
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but  that  of  Dettingen,  ^^here  he  got  his  red  riband :  Churchill,  whose 
led-captain  he  was,  and  my  Lord  Harrington,  had  pushed  him  up  to 
this  misfortune.  We  have  lost  all  our  artillery,  five  hundred  men 
taken — and  three  killed,  and  several  officers,  as  you  will  see  in  the 
papers.  This  defeat  has  frightened  every  body  but  those  it  rejoice 
and  those  it  should  frighten  most ;  but  my  Lord  Granville  still  buop 
up  the  King's  spirits,  and  persuades  him  it  is  nothing.  He  uses  his 
ministers  as  ill  as  possible,  and  discourages  every  body  that  would  risk 
their  lives  and  fortunes  with  him.  Marshal  Wade  is  nriarching 
against  the  rebels ;  but  the  King  will  not  let  him  take  above  eight 
thousand  men ;  so  that  if  they  come  into  England,  another  battle, 
with  no  advantage  on  our  side,  may  determine  our  fate.  Indeed,  they 
don't  seem  so  unwise  as  to  risk  their  cause  upon  so  precarious  an 
event ;  but  rather  to  design  to  establish  themselves  in  Scotland,  till 
they  can  be  supported  from  France,  and  be  set  up  with  taking  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  where  there  is  to  the  value  of  a  million,  and  which  they 
would  make  a  stronghold.  It  is  scarcely  victualled  for  a  month,  and 
must  surely  fall  into  their  hands.  Our  coasts  are  greatly  guarded,  and 
London  kept  in  awe  by  the  arrival  of  the  guards.  I  don't  believe 
what  I  have  been  told  this  morning,  that  more  troops  are  seat  for 
from  Flanders,  and  aid  asked  of  Denmark. 

Prince  Charles  has  called  a  Parliament  in  Scotland  for  the  7th  of 
October ;  ours  does  not  meet  till  the  17th,  so  that  even  in  the  show 
of  liberty  and  laws,  they  are  beforehand  with  us.  With  all  this,  we 
hear  of  no  men  of  quality  or  fortune  having  joined  him  but  Lord  Elcho," 
whom  you  have  seen  at  Florence;  and  the  Duke  of  Perth,*  a  siDy 
race-horsing  boy,  who  is  said  to  be  killed  in  this  battle.  But  I 
gather  no  confidence  from  hence :  my  father  always  said,  **  If  you 
see  them  come  again,  they  will  begin  by  their  lowest  people ;  their 
chiefs  will  not  appear  till  the  end."  His  prophecies  verify  every 
day! 

The  town  is  still  empty ;  in  this  point  only  the  English  act  contrary 
to  their  custom,  for  they  don't  throng  to  see  a  Parliament,  though  it 
is  likely  to  prove  a  curiosity ! 

I  have  so  trained  myself  to  expect  this  ruin,  that  I  see  it  approach 
without  any  emotion.  I  shall  suffer  with  fools,  without  having  any 
malice  to  our  enemies,  who  act  sensibly  from  principle  and  from  in- 
terest Ruling  parties  seldom  have  caution  or  common  sense.  I 
don't  doubt  but  w  higs  and  Protestants  will  be  alert  enough  in  trying 
to  recover  what  they  lose  so  supinely. 

I  know  nothing  of  my  Lady  O.  In  this  situation  I  dare  say  she 
will  exert  enough  of  the  spirit  of  her  Austrian  party,  to  be  glad  the 
present  government  is  oppressed ;  her  piques  and  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary's bigotry  will  draw  satisfaction  from  what  ought  to  be  so  con- 

*  Eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 

^  James  Dnunmond,  who  would  have  been  the  fifth  Earl  of  Perth,  had  it  not  beea  ftr 
the  attainder  and  outlawry  under  which  his  family  laboured.  His  grandfather,  the  fiwrtfa 
earl,  had  been  created  a  duke  by  James  II.  after  his  abdication.  He  was  not  killed  at 
Pre8ton-Pans.^-D. 
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trary  to  each  of  their  wishes.  I  don't  wonder  my  Lady  hates  you  so 
much,  as  I  think  she  meant  to  express  by  her  speech  to  Blair. 

**  Qnem  ncm  credit  Cleopatra  nocentam, 
A  quo  casta  fuit  7** 

She  lives  chiefly  with  my  Lady  Townshend :  the  latter  told  me  last 
night,  that  she  had  seen  a  new  fat  player,  who  looked  like  every 
body's  husband.  I  replied,  "  I  could  easily  believe  that,  from  seeing 
so  many  women  who  looked  like  every  body's  wives.*'  Adieu  I  my 
dear  Sir :  I  hope  your  spirits,  like  mine,  wilt  grow  calm,  from  being 
callous  of  ill  news. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  4^  1745. 

I  AM  Still  writing  to  you  as  *'  Resident  de  sa  Majesty  Britannique  ;*' 
and  without  the  apprehension  of  your  suddenly  receiving  letters  of 
recall,  or  orders  to  notify  to  the  council  of  Florence  the  new  acces- 
sion. I  dare  say  your  fears  made  you  think  that  the  young  Prince 
(for  he  is  at  least  Prince  of  Scotland)  had  vaulted  from  Cope's  neck 
into  St  James's  House ;  but  he  is  still  at  Edinburgh ;  and  his  cousin 
Grafton,  the  lord  chamberlain  has  not  even  given  orders  for  fitting  up 
this  palace  for  his  reception.  The  good  people  of  England  have  at 
last  rubbed  their  eyes  and  looked  al^ut  them.  A  wonderful  ipirit  is 
arisen  in  all  counties,  and  among  all  sorts  of  people.  The  nobility 
are  raisins  regiments,  and  every  body  else  is — being  raised.  Dr. 
Herring,*  the  Archbishop  of  York,  has  set  an  example  that  would 
rouse  the  most  indifferent ;  in  two  days  after  the  news  aiTived  at  York 
of  Cope's  defeat,  and  when  they  every  moment  expected  the  victorious 
rebels  at  their  gates,  the  bishop  made  a  speech  to  the  assembled  county^ 
that  had  as  much  true  spirit,  honesty,  and  bravery  in  it,  as  ever  was 
penned  by  an  historian  for  an  ancient  hero. 

The  rebels  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  have  no  hopes  of 
taking  the  Castle,  for  old  Preston,  the  deputy-governor,  and  General 
Guest,  have  obliged  them  to  supply  the  Castle  constantly  with  fresh 
provisions,  on  pain  of  having  the  town  fired  with  red-hot  bullets. 
They  did  fling  a  bomb  on  Holyrood  House,  and  obliged  the  Boy  to 
shift  his  quarters.  Wade  is  marching  against  them,  and  will  have  a 
great  army :  all  the  rest  of  our  troops  are  ordered  from  Flanders, 
and  are  to  meet  him  in  Yorkshire,  with  some  Hessians  too.    That 

*  An  excellent  prelate,  afterwards  pcDmoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Walpole,  in  hie 
Memoires,  mentioninflr  his  death,  thus  speaks  of  him  :  **  On  the  ISth  of  March,  1757,  died 
Dr.  Hertingr,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  very  amiable  man,  to  whom  no  fault  was  oU 
jected ;  though  perhaps  the  genUeness  of  his  principles,  his  great  merit,  was  thought  one. 
lOuHng  the  rebellion  he  had  taken  Up  arms  to  defend  from  oppresaion  that  religion,  whidi 
he  ahluined  making  an  instrument  of  (^preasion.** — ^D. 
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county  raises  four  thousand  men,  besides  a  body  of  foxhuhters,  whom 
Oglethorpe  has  converted  into  hussars.  I  am  told  that  old  Stair,  who 
certainly  does  not  want  zeal,  but  may  not  want  envy  neither,  has 
practised  a  little  Scotch  art  to  prevent  Wade  from  having  an  army, 
and  consequently  the  glory  of  saving  this  country.  This  I  doih 
doubt  he  will  do,  if  the  rebels  get  no  foreign  aid ;  and  I  have  great 
reason  to  hope  they  will  not,  for  the  French  are  privately  making  us 
overtures  of  peace.  My  dear  child,  dry  your  wet-brown-paperness, 
and  be  in  spirits  again  1 

It  is  not  a  very  civil  joy  to  send  to  Florence,  but  I  can't  help  telling 
you  how  glad  I  am  of  news  that  came  two  days  ago,  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  having  beat  Prince  Charles,"  who  attacked  him  just  after  vre 
could  have  obtained  for  them  a  peace  with  that  King.  That  odious 
house  of  Austria !  It  will  not  be  decent  for  yatt  to  insult  Richcourt, 
but  I  would,  were  I  at  Florence. 

Pray  let  Mr.  Chute  have  ample  accounts  of  our  zeal  to  figure  with 
at  Rome ;  of  the  merchants  of  London  undertaking  to  support  the 
public  credit;  of  universal  associations;  of  regiments  raised  by  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Bedford,  Rutland,  Montagu;  Lords  Herbert, 
Halifax,  Cholmondeley,  Falmouth,  Malton,  Derby ,^  &c.;  of  Wade 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  of  another  about  London  (A 
near  as  many — and  lastly,  of  Lord  Gower  having  in'  person  assured 
the  King  that  he  is  no  Jacobite,  but  ready  to  serve  him  with  his  lite 
and  fortune.  Tell  him  of  the  whole  coast  so  guarded,  that  nothing 
can  pass  unvisited ;  and  in  short,  send  him  this  advertisement  out  ^ 
to-day's  papers,  as  an  instance  of  more  spirit  and  wit  than  there  is  in 
all  Sc^and : 

TO  ALL  JOLLY  BUTCHERS. 

My  bold  hearts. 

The  Papists  eat  no  meat  on  Wednesdays,  Fridajs,  Saturdays,  nor  during^  Lent 
Your  friend, 

JOHH  StBKL. 

Just  as  I  wrote  this,  a  person  is  come  in,  who  tells  me  that  the 
rebels  have  cut  off  the  communication  between  Edinburgh  and  the 
Castle :  the  commanders  renewed  their  threats :  and  the  good  magis- 
trates have  sent  up  hither  to  beg  orders  may  be  sent  to  (orbid  this 
execution.  It  is  modest !  it  is  Scotch ! — and,  I  dare  say,  will  be 
granted.  Ask  a  government  to  spare  your  town  which  you  yourself 
have  given  up  to  rebels :  and  the  consequence  of  saving  which  will 


*■  The  battle  of  Soor  in  Bohemia,  gained  by  the  King  of  ProflBia  over  the  Autiiaiis, 
on  the  30th  of  September  1745.— D. 

^  For  an  account  of  this  transaction  see  note  at  p.  440.  The  noblemen  here  men- 
tioned were,  William  Cavendish,  third  Duke  of  DevonBhiie ;  John  Rosaell,  fbnith  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  John,  second  and  last  Duke  of  Montagu ;  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  6rst  Lori 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  of  the  third  creation;  George  Montagu,  third  Earl  of  Hafi&x ; 
George,  third  Earl  of  Cholmondeley;  Hugh  Boscawen,  second  Visoount  FklmcNiih: 
Thomas  Wentworth,  first  Earl  of  Malton;  and  Edward  Stanley,  eleventh  Eari  of 
Derby.— D. 
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be  the  loss  of  your  Castle ! — biit  they  knew  to  what  government  they 
applied  !  You  need  not  be  in  haste  to  have  this  notified  at  Rome. 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  Adieu !  my  dear  Sir.  This  account  has  put  me 
so  out  of  humour,  and  has  so  altered  the  strain  of  my  letter,  that  I 
must  finish. 


TO  Sm  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  11, 1745. 

This  is  likely  to  be  a  very  short  letter ;  for  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
you,  nor  any  thing  to  answer.  I  have  not  had  one  letter  from  you 
this  month,  which  I  attribute  to  the  taking  of  the  packet-boat  by  the 
French,  with  two  mails  in  it.  It  was  a  very  critical  time  for  our 
negotiations;  the  ministry  will  say,  it  puts  their  transactions  out  of 
order.  ^ 

Before  I  talk  of  any  public  news,  I  must  tell  you  what  you  will  be 
very  sorry  for — Lady  Granville  is  dead.  She  had  a  fever  for  six 
weeks  before  her  lying-in,  and  could  never  get  it  off.  Last  Saturday 
they  called  in  another  physician.  Dr.  Oliver;  on  Monday  he  pro- 
nounced her  out  of  danger.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  as  Lady 
Pomfret  and  Lady  Charlotte  were  sitting  by  her,  the  first  notice  they 
had  of  her  immediate  danger,  was  her  sighing  and  saying,  **  I  feel 
death  come  very  fast  upon  me !"  She  repeated  the  same  words  fre- 
quently-*-remained  perfectly  in  her  senses  and  calm,  and  died  about 
eleven  at  night  Her  mother  and  sister  sat  by  her  till  she  was  cold. 
It  is  very  shocking  for  any  body  so  young,  so  handsome,  so  arrived 
at  the  height  of  happiness,  so  sensible  of  it,  and  on  whom  all  the  joy 
and  grandeur  of  her  family  depended,  to  be  so  quickly  snatched 
away  I    Poor  Uguccioni !  he  will  be  very  sorry  and  simple  about  it. 

For  the  rebels,  they  have  made  no  figure  since  their  victory.  The 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  has  made  a  sally  and  taken  twenty  head  of 
cattle,  and  about  thirty  head  of  Highlanders.  We  heard  yesterday, 
that  they  are  coming  this  way.  The  troops  from  Flanders  are  ex- 
pected to  land  in  Yorkshire  to-morrow.  A  privateer  of  Bristol  has 
taken  a  large  Spanish  ship,  laden  with  arms  and  money  for  Scotland* 
A  piece  of  a  plot  has  been  discovered  in  Dorsetshire,  and  one  Mr. 
Weld*  taken  up.  The  French  have  declared  to  the  Dutch,  that  the 
House  of  Stuart  is  their  ally,  and  that  the  Dutch  troops  must  not  act 
against  them ;  but  we  expect  they  shalL  The  Parliament  meets  next 
Thursday,  and  by  that  time,  probably,  the  armies  will  too.  The  rebels 
are  not  above  eight  thousand,  and  nave  little  artillery ;  so  you  may 
wear  what  ministerial  spirits  you  will. 

*  Edward  Weld,  Esq.  of  Lnlworth  CaiUe.  Hutching,  in  his  History  of  Dorsetshire, 
says,  that,  **  although  he  ever  behaved  as  a  peaceful  subject,  he  was  ordered  into  custody, 
in  1745,  on  account  of  his  name  being  mentioned  in  a  treasonable  anonymous  letter 
drc^ped  near  Poole;  but  his  immediate  and  honourable  discharge  is  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  his  innocenca.** — E. 

VOL.  U  38 
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The  Venetian  ambassador  has  been  makine  his  entries  this  week: 
he  was  at  Leicester-fields  to-day  with  the  Prince,  and  very  pretty 
compliments  passed  between  them  in  Italian.  Do  excuse  this  letter; 
I  really  have  not  a  word  more  to  say ;  the  next  shall  be  all  arm 
mrumque  canol 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  21, 1745. 

I  HAD  been  almost  as  long  without  any  of  your  letters  as  you  bad 
without  mine ;  but  yesterday  I  received  one,  dated  the  5th  of  tius 
month,  N.  S. 

The  rebels  have  not  left  their  camp  near  Edinburgh,  and,  I  suppose, 
will  not  now,  unless  to  retreat  into  the  HighlaQds.  General  Wade 
was  to  march  yesterday  from  Doncaster  for  Scotland.  By  their  not 
advancing,  I  conclude  that  either  the  Boy  and  his  council  could  not 
prevail  on  the  Highlanders  to  leave  their  own  country,  or  that  thej 
were  not  strong  enough,  and  still  wait  for  foreign  assistance,  which, 
in  a  new  declaration,  he  intimates  that  he  still  expects.^  One  ooly 
ship,  I  believe,  a  Spanish  one,  has  got  to  them  with  arms,  and  Lord 
John  Drummond*'  and  some  people  of  quality  on  board.  We  don't 
hear  that  the  younger  Boy  is  of  the  number.  Four  ships  sailed  from 
Corunna ;  the  one  that  got  to  Scotland,  one  taken  by  a  privateer  of 
Bristol,  and  one  lost  on  the  Irish  coast;  the  fourth  is  not  heard  of. 
At  Edinburgh  and  thereabouts  they  commit  the  most  horrid  barba- 
rities. We  last  night  expected  as  bad  here:  information  was  giveo 
of  an  intended  insurrection  and  massacre  by  the  Papists ;  all  the 
Guards  were  ordered  out,  and  the  Tower  shut  up  at  seven.  I  cannot 
be  surprised  at  any  thing,  considering  the  supineness  of  the  ministry 
— nobody  has  yet  been  taken  up ! 

The  Parliament  met  on  Thursday.  I  don't  think,  considering  the 
crisis,  that  the  House  was  very  full.  Indeed,  many  of  the  Scotch 
members  cannot  come  if  they  would.  The  young  Pretender  had 
published  a  declaration,  threatening  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  the 
Scotch  that  should  come  to  Parliament,  and  making  it  treason  for  the 
English.  The  only  points  that  have  been  before  the  House,  the  address 
and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  met  with  obstructions  from 
the  Jacobites.  By  this  we  may  expect  what  spirit  they  will  show 
hereafter.*^    With  all  this,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  they  are  so 

*  ^At  three  seTeral  councils  did  Charles  propose  to  march  into  England  aodfigr^t 
Marshal  Wade ;  but  as  often  was  his  proposal  overruled.  At  length  he  dedared,  in  a  very 
peremptory  manner,  *I  see,  gentlemen,  you  are  determined  to  stay  in  ScoUand  tad  defend 
your  country ;  but  I  am  not  less  resolved  to  try  my  &te  in  England,  though  I  sboald  go 
alone.*  **    liord  Mahon,  vol  iii  p.  241. — E. 

*»  Brother  of  the  titular  Duke  of  Perth. 

«  "  Afl  to  the  Parliament,"  writes  Horatio  Walpole  to  Mr.  Milling,  on  the  29th  d 
October,  **  although  the  address  was  unanimous  on  the  first  day,  yMterday,  upon  a  motn* 
*to  enquire  into  tiie  causes  of  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,*  the  House  was  so  fuDy  cofr 
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confident  and  sanguine  as  their  friends  at  Rome.  I  blame  the  Chutes 
extremely  for  cockading  themselves:  why  take  a  part  when  they 
are  only  travelling?  I  should  certainly  retire  to  Florence  on  this 
occasion.  ' 

You  may  imagine  how  little  I  like  our  situation;  but  I  don't 
despair.  The  little  use  they  made,  or  could  make  of  their  victory ; 
their  not  having  marched  into  England;  their  miscarriage  at  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh;  the  arrival  of  our  forces,  and  the  non-arrival  of 
any  French  or  Spanish,  make  me  conceive  great  hopes  of  getting 
over  this  ugly  business.  But  it  is  still  an  affair  wherein  the  chance  of 
battles,  or  perhaps  of  one  battle,  may  decide. 

I  write  you  but  short  letters,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
time;  but  I  hate  to  send  you  paragraphs  only  to  contradict  them 
again:  I  still  less  choose  to  forge  events;  and,  indeed,  am  glad  I  have 
so  few  to  tell  you. 

My  Lady  O.  has  forced  herself  upon  her  mother,  who  receives  her 
very  coolly:  she  talks  highly  of  her  demands,  and  quietly  of  her 
methods :  the  fruitlessness  of  either  will,  I  hope,  soon  send  her  back 
— I  am  sorry  it  must  be  to  you  I 

You  mention  Holdisworth :'  he  has  had  the  confidence  to  come 
and  visit  me  within  these  ten  days ;  and  (I  suppose,  from  the  over- 
flowing of  his  joy)  talked  a  great  deal  and  quick — ^with  as  little  sense 
as  when  he  was  more  tedious. 

Since  I  wrote  this,  I  hear  the  Countess  has  told  her  mother,  that 
she  thinks  her  husband  the  best  of  our  family,  and  mc  the  worst — 
nobody  so  bad,  except  you !  I  don't  wonder  at  my  being  so  ill  with 
her;  but  what  have  you  done?  or  is  it,  that  we  are  worse  than  any 
body,  because  we  know  more  of  her  than  any  body  does?    Adieu! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlinsfton  Street,  Nov.  4, 1745. 

It  is  just  a  fortnight  since  I  wrote  to  you  last :  in  all  that  time  the 
rebellion  has  made  no  progress,  nor  produced  any  incidents  worth 
mentioning.  They  have  intrenched  themselves  very  strongly  in  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh*s  park,  whose  seat,  about  seven  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, they  have  seized.  We  had  an  account  last  week  of  the  Boy^s 
being  retired  to  Dunkirk,  but  it  was  not  true.  Kelly,*"  who  is  gone  to 
solicit  succour  from  France,  was  seized  at  Helvoet,  but  by  a  stupid 

Tinced  of  the  neeessity  of  ilnmediately  patting  an  end  to  it,  and  that  the  fire  aboald  be 
quenched  befi>re  we  should  enquire  woo  kind^  or  promoteid  it,  that  it  was  carried,  not 
to  pat  the  qnestion  at  this  time,  by  194  against  1 12.** — £. 

*  A  nonjuror  who  travelled  with  Mr.  Georg^e  Pitt 

^  He  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower  ever  since  the  nSBSwination  plot,  in  the  reign  of 
King  William;  bat  at  last  made  his  escape. 
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burgher  released.  Lord  Loudon  is  very  brisk  in  the  north  of  Scat- 
land,  and  has  intercepted  and  beat  some  of  their  parties.  Marshal 
Wade  was  to  march  from  Newcastle  yesterday. 

But  the  rebellion  does  not  make  half  the  noise  here  that  one  of  iu 
consequences  does. 

Fourteen  lords  (most  of  them  I  have  named  to  you),  at  the  b^io- 
ning,  offered  to  raise  regiments ;  these  regiments,  so  handsomely  ten- 
dered at  first,  have  been  since  put  on  the  regular  establishment;  not 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  undertakers  or  of  the  firmness  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  King  is  to  pay  them.  One  of  the  great  ffrievances 
of  this  is,  that  these  most  disinterested  colonels  have  named  none  but 
their  own  relations  and  dependents  for  the  officers,  who  are  to  have 
rank  ;  and  consiequently  both  colonels  and  subalterns  will  interfere  with 
the  brave  old  part  of  the  army,  who  have  served  all  the  war.  This 
has  made  great  clamour.  The  King  was  against  their  having  rank, 
but  would  not  refuse  it;  yet  wished  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
address  him  not  to  grant  it.  This  notification  of  his  royal  mind  en- 
couraged some  of  the  old  part  of  the  ministry,  particularly  Winningtoo 
and  Fox,  to  undertake  to  procure  this  address.  Friday  it  came  on  in 
the  committee ;  the  Jacobites  and  patriots  (such  as  are  not  included 
in  the  coalition)  violently  op]X>sed  the  regiments  themselves ;  so  did 
Fox,  in  a  very  warm  speech,  levelled  particularlv  at  the  Duke  of 
Montagu,  who,  besides  his  old  regiment,  has  one  of  horse  and  one  of 
foot  on  this  new  plan.'  Pitt  defended  them  as  warmtv :  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Gk)vver,  and  Lord  Halifax,  being  at  tne  head  of  this 
job.  At  last,  at  ten  at  night,  the  thirteen  regiments  of  foot  were  voted 
without  a  division,  and  the  two  of  horse  carried  by  192  to  82.  Then 
came  the  motion  for  the  address,  and  in  an  hour  and  half  more,  was 
rejected  by  126  to  124.  Of  this  latter  number  were  several  of  the 
old  corps ;  I  among  the  rest  It  is  to  be  re]x>rted  to  the  House  to- 
morrow, and  will,  I  conclude,  be  at  least  as  warm  a  day  as  the  former. 
The  King  is  now  against  the  address,  and  all  sides  are  using  their 
utmost  efforts.  The  fourteen  lords  threaten  to  throw  up,  unless  their 
whole  terms  are  complied  with ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  not 
moderately  insolent  against  such  of  the  King's  servants  as  voted  against 
him.  Mr.  Pelham  espouses  him ;  not  recollecting,  that  at  least Iwice 
a-week  all  his  new  allies  are  suffered  to  oppose  nim  as  they  please. 
I  should  be  sorry,  for  the  appearance,  to  have  the  regiments  given  up; 
but  I  am  sure  our  affair  is  over,  if  our  two  old  armies  are  beaten  and 
we  should  come  to  want  these  new  ones ;  four  only  of  which  are  pre^ 
tended  to  be  raised.    Pitt,  who  has  ahemately  bullied  and  flattered 

*  This  circumstance  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Sir  C.  H.  Williams^s  ballad  of  **  Tbe  Heroes.*" 

'*  Three  regiments  one  Duke  contents^ 
With  two  more  places  vou  know : 
Since  his  Bath  Knights,  his  Grace  delights 
In  Tri-a  junet*  in  U-no,^ 

The  Dttke  of  Montagu  was  master  of  the  great  wardrobe,  a  place  worth  eight  tboonnd 
pounds  a-year.    He  was  also  grand-master  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.— D. 
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Mr.  Pelham,  is  at  last  to  be  secretary-at-war  ;■  Sir  W.  Yonge  to  be 
removed  to  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Torrington*'  to  have 
a  pension  in  lieu  of  it.  An  ungracious  parallel  between  the  mercenary 
views  of  these  patriot  heroes,  the  regiment-factors,  and  of  their  ac- 
quiescent agents,  the  ministry,  with  the  disinterested  behaviour  of  my 
Lord  Kildare,*  was  drawn  on  Friday  by  Lord  Doneraile ;  who  read 
the  very  proposals  of  the  latter  for  raising,  clothing,  and  arming  a 
regiment  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  which  he  had  been  told,  but  the 
very  day  before  this  question,  that  the  King  had  no  occasion. — "  And 
how,"  said  Lord  Doneraile,  "  can  one  account  for  this,  but  by  saying, 
that  we  have  a  ministry  who  are  either  too  good-natured  to  refuse  a 
wrong  thing,  or  too  irresolute  to  do  a  riffht  one  !'* 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  purcnase  of  the  'Basle  and  Altar, 
and  think  them  cheap :  and  1  even  begin  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  pay  for  them.  The  gesse  statues  are  all  arrived  safe.  Your  last 
letter  was  dated  Oct.  19,  N»S.  and  left  you  up  to  the  chin  in  water,^ 
just  as  we  were  drowned  five  years  ago.  Good  night,  if  you  are 
alive  still  I 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  15, 1745. 

I  TOLD  you  in  my  last  what  disturbance  there  had  been  about  the 
new  regiments ;  the  affair  of  rank  was  again  disputed  on  the  report 
till  ten  at  night,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  23.  The  King  had 
been  persuaded  to  appear  for  it,  though  Lord  Granville  made  it  a 
party  point  against  Mr.  Pelham.  Winnington  did  not  speak.  I  wa» 
not  there,  for  I  could  not  vote  for  it,  and  yielded  not  to  give  any  hin- 
drance to  a  public  measure  (or  at  least  what  was  called  so)  just  now.. 
The  Prince  acted  openly,  and  influenced  his  people  against  it ;  but  it 
only  served  to  let  Mr.  Pelham  see,  what,  like  every  thing  else,  he  did 
not  know,  how  strong  he  is.  The  King  will  scarce  speak  to  him,  and 
he  cannot  yet  get  Pitt  into  place. 

The  rebels  are  come  into  England :  for  two  days  we  believed  them 
near  Lancaster,  but  the  ministry  now  own  that  they  don't  know  if 
they  have  passed  Carlisle.  Some  think  they  will  besiege  that  town, 
which  has  an  old  wall,  and  the  militia  in  it  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland ;  but  as  they  can  pass  by  it,  I  don't  see  why  they  should  take 
it ;  for  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  leave  garrisons.  Several  desert 
them  as  tney  advance  south;  and  altogetner,  good  men  and  bad, 
nobody  believes  them  ten  thousand.    By  their  marching  westward  to 

^  In  the  May  following,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  paynuMter  of  the  foroM. — K 

^  Pattee  Bjrng,  second  Viscount  Torrington.  He  had  been  made  vice^treasurer  of 
Ireland  upon  the  going  out  of  the  Walpole  administration. — D. 

c  James  Fitzeerald,  twentieth  Earl  of  Kildare  ;  created  in  1761,  Marquis  of  KUdare, 
and  in  1766  Duke  of  Leinster — Irish  honours. — D. 

^  By  an  inundation  of  the  Amo. 

30* 
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amd  Wade,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  6gbt  him. 
They  may  yet  retire  back  into  their  mountains,  but  if  once  they  get 
to  Lancaster,  their  retreat  is  cut  off;  for  Wade  will  not  stir  from 
Newcastle,  till  be  has  embarked  them  deep  into  England,  and  then  be 
will  be  behind  them.  He  has  sent  General  Handasyde  from  Berwick 
with  two  regiments  to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh.  The  rebels  are 
certainly  in  a  very  desperate  situation :  they  dared  not  meet  Wade ; 
and  if  they  had  waited  for  him  their  troops  would  have  deserted. 
Unless  they  meet  with  great  risings  in  their  favour  in  Lanca^ire,  I 
don't  see  what  they  can  hope,  except  from  a  continuation  of  our 
neglect.  .  That,  indeed,  has  nobly  exerted  itself  for  them.  Th^  were 
suffered  to  march  the  whole  length  of  Scotland,  and  take  possesion 
of  the  capital,  without  a  man  appearing  against  them.  Theo  two 
thousand  men  saikd  to  them,  to  run  from  them.  Till  the  flight  of 
Cope's  armv.  Wade  was  not  sent  Two  roads  still  lay  into  Eng- 
land, and  till  they  had  chosen  that  which  Wade  had  not  taken,  no 
army  was  thought  of  being  sent  to  secure  the  other.  Now  Ligonier, 
with  seven  old  regiments,  and  six  of  the  new,  is  ordered  to  Lan- 
cashire :  before  this  first  division  of  the  army  could  get  to  Coventry, 
they  are  forced  to  order  it  to  halt,  for  fear  the  enemy  should  be  up 
with  it  before  it  was  all  assembled.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  rebels  will 
march  to  the  north  of  Wales,  to  Bristol,  or  towards  London.  If  to 
the  latter,  Ligonier  must  fight  them :  if  to  either  of  the  other,  w^hich 
I  hope,  the  two  armies  may  join  and  drive  them  into  a  comer,  where 
they  must  all  perish*  They  cannot  subsist  in  Wales,  but  by  being 
supplied  by  the  Papists  in  Ireland.  The  best  is,  that  we  are  in  no 
fear  from  France ;  there  is  no  preparation  for  invasions  in  any  of 
their  ports.  Lord  Clancarty,'  a  Scotchman  of  great  parts,  but  mad 
and  drunken,  and  whose  family  forfeited  90,000/.  a-year  for  King 
James,  is  made  vice-admiral  at  Brest.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  goes  in 
his  little  round  person  with  his  regiment :  he  now  takes  to  the  land, 
and  says  he  is  tired  of  being  a  pen  and  ink  man.  Lord  Grower  insisted, 
too,  upon  going  with  his  regiment,  but  is  laid  up  with  the  gout. 

With  the  rebels  in  England,  you  may  imagine  we  have  no  private 
news,  nor  think  of  foreign.  From  this  account  you  may  judffe,  that 
our  case  is  far  from  desperate,  though  disagreeable.  The  Prince, 
while  the  Princess  lies-in,  has  taken  to  give  dinners,  to  which  he  asks 
two  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  two  of  the  maids  of  honour, 
&c.  by  turns,  and  five  or  six  others.  He  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
drinks  and  harangues  to  all  this  medley  till  nine  at  night;  and  the 
other  day,  after  the  affair  of  the  regiments,  drank  Mr.  Fox's  health  in 
a  bumper,  with  three  huzzas,  for  opposing  Mr.  Pelham — 

'*  Si  qalL  fata  aspera  rumpaa, 
Tu  Marcelliu  ens  !** 

You  put  me  in  pain  for  my  eagle,  and  in  more  for  the  Chutes ; 

'  *  Donagh  Maccarty,  Earl  of  Clancartj,  was  an  Irishman,  and  not  a  Scotchman.— D. 
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-whose  zeal  is  very  heroic,  but  very  ill«placed.  I  long  to  hear  that  all 
my  Chutes  and  eagles  are  safe  out  of  the  Pope>  hands  I  Pray  wish 
the  Suares's  jov  of  all  their  espousals.  Does  the  Princess  pray 
abundantly  for  her  friend  the  Pretender?  Is  she  extremely  abbatue 
-with  her  devotion?  and  does  she  fast  till  she  j^^as  got  a  violent  appetite 
for  supper?  And  then,  does  she  eat  so  long,  that  old  Sarrasin  is  quite 
impatient  to  go  to  cards  again  ?  Grood  night  I  I  intend  you  shall 
still  be  resident  from  King  Georse* 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  3ie  other  day  I  concluded  the  ministry 
knew  the  danger  was  all  over;  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ventured 
to  have  the  Pretender's  declaration  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

ArlingtoD  Street,  Nov.  22, 1745. 

For  these  two  days  we  have  been  expecting  news  of  a  battle. 
Wade  marched  last  Saturday  from  Newcastle,  and  must  have  got  up 
with  the  rebels,  if  they  stayed  for  him,  though  the  roads  are  exceed- 
ingly bad  and  great  quantities  of  snow  have  fallen.  But  last  night 
there  was  some  notice  of  a  body  of  rebels  being  advanced  to  Penry  th. 
We  were  put  into  great  spirits  by  an  heroic  letter  from  the  mayor  of 
Carlisle^  who  had  fired  on  the  rebels  and  made  them  retire ;  he  con- 
cluded with  saying,  ''  And  so  I  think  the  town  of  Carlisle  has  done 
his  Majesty  more  service  than  the  great  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  than 
all  Scotland  together."  But  this  hero,  who  was  grown  the  whole 
fashion  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  had  chosen  to  stop  all  other  letters. 
The  king  spoke  of  him  at  his  levSe  with  great  encomiums ;  Lord  Stair 
said,  "  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Patterson  has  behaved  very  bravely."  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  interrupted  him;  "My  lord,  his  name  is  not  Paierson; 
that  is  a  Scotch  name ;  his  name  is  Paiin9on.^\  But,  alack !  the  next 
day  the  rebels  returned,  having  placed  the  women  and  children  of  the 
country  in  wagons  in  front  of  their  army,  and  forcing  the  peasants  to 
fix  the  scaling-ladders.  The  great  Mr.  Pattinson,  or  Patterson  (for 
now  his  name  may  be  which  one  pleases,)  instantly  surrendered  the 
town  and  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  to  save  it  from  pillage. 
Well  I  theA  we  were  assured  that  the  citadel  could  hold  out  seven  or 
eight  days  but  did  not  so  many  hours.  On  mustering  the  militia,  there 
were  not  found  above  four  men  in  acompany ;  and  for  two  companies, 
which  the  ministry,  on  a  report  of  Lord  Albermarle,  who  said  they 
wei'e  to  be  sent  from  Wade's  army,  thought  were  there,  and  did  not 
know  were  not  there,  there  was  nothing  but  two  of  invalids.  Colonel 
Durand,  the  governor,  fled,  because  he  would  not  sign  the  capitulation, 
by  which  the  garrison,  it  is  said,  has  sworn  never  to  bear  arms 
against  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  Colonel  sent  two  expresses,  one 
to  Wade,  and  another  to  Ligonier  at  Preston ;  but  the  latter  was 
playing  at  whist  wift  Lord  Harrington  at  Petersham.    Such  is  our 
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« 

dUigenceand  attention !  All  my  hopes  are  in  Wade,  who  was  so  sensiUe 
of  the  ignorance  of  our  governors  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  com- 
mandy  till  they  consented  that  he  should  be  subject  to  no  kind  of  orden 
from  hence.  The  rebels  are  reckoned  up  to  thirteen  thousand ;  Wade 
marches  with  about  twelve ;  but  if  they  come  southward,  the  other 
army  will  probably  be  to  fight  them ;  the  Duke  is  to  command  it,  and 
sets  out  next  week  with  another  brigade  of  Guards,  and  Ligonier 
under  him.  There  are  great  apprehensions  for  Chester  from  the 
Flintshire-men,  who  are  ready  to  rise.  A  quartermaster,  first  sent  to 
Carlisle,  was  seized  and  carried  to  Wade ;  he  behaved  most  insolently ; 
and  being  asked  by  the  General,  how  many  the  rebels  were,  replied, 
''  enough  to  beat  any  army  you  have  in  England."  A  Mackintosh  has 
been  taken,  who  reduces  their  formidability,  by  being  sent  to  raise  two 
clans,  and  with  orders,  if  they  would  not  rise,  at  least  to  give  out  they 
had  risen,  for  that  three  clans  would  leave  the  Pretender,  unless 
joined  by  those  two.  Five  hundred  new  rebels  are  arrived  at  Perth, 
where  our  prisoners  are  kept 

I  had  this  morning  a  subscription-book  brought  me  for  our  parish; 
Lord  Granville  had  refused  to  subscribe.  This  is  in  the  style  of  his 
friend  Lord  Bath,  who  has  absented  himself  whenever  any  act  of 
authority  was  to  be  executed  against  the  rebels. 

Five  Scotch  lords  are  going  to  raise  regiments  a  VAnglaise  I  resident 
in  London,  while  the  rebels  were  in  Scotland ;  they  are  to  receive 
military  emoluments  for  their  neutrality  I 

The  Fox  man-of-war  of  twenty  guns  is  lost  off  Dunbar.  One  Beavor, 
the  captain,  had  done  us  notable  service :  the  Pretender  sent  to  com- 
mend his  zeal  and  activity,  and  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  would  return  to 
his  allegiance,  he  should  soon  have  a  flag.  Beavor  replied,  **  He 
never  treated  with  any  but  principals ;  that  if  the  Pretender  wodd 
come  on  board  him,  he  would  talk  with  him."  I  must  now  tell  you 
of  our  great  Vernon :  without  once  complaining  to  the  ministry,  he  has 
written  to  Sir  John  Philipps,  a  distinguished  Jacobite,  to  complain  of 
want  of  provisions ;  yet  they  do  not  venture  to  recall  him !  Yester- 
day they  had  another  baiting  from  Pitt,  who  is  ravenous  for  the  place 
of  secretary  at  war :  they  would  give  it  him  ;  but  as  a  preliminary, 
he  insists  on  a  declaration  of  our  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
tinent He  mustered  his  forces,  but  did  not  notify  his  intention ;  only 
at  two  o'clock  Lyttelton  said  at  the  Treasury,  that  there  would  be 
business  at  the  House*  The  motion  was  to  augment  our  naval  force, 
which,  Pitt  said,  was  the  only  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  re^ 
hellion.  Ships  built  a  year  hence  to  suppress  an  army  of  Highlanders, 
now  marching  through  England  1  My  uncle  attacked  him,  and  con- 
gratulated his  country  on  the  wisdom  of  the  modern  young  men ;  and 
said  he  had  a  son  of  two-and-twenty,  who,  he  did  not  doubt,  would 
come  over  wiser  than  any  of  them.  Pitt  was  provoked,  and  retorted 
on  his  negotiations  and  grayheaded  experience.  At  those  words,  my 
uncle,  as  if  he  had  been  at  Bartholomew  fair,  snatched  off  his  wig, 
and  showed  his  gray  hairs,  which  made  the  augtist  senate  laugh,  and 
put  Pitt  out,  who,  after  laughing  himself,  diverted  his  venom  upon  Mr. 
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Felham.  Upon  the  question,  Pitt's  party  amounted  but  to  thirty-six : 
in  short,  he  has  nothing  lefl  but  his  words,  and  his  haughtiness,  and 
bis  Lytteltons,  and  his  Grenvilles.    Adieu ! 


TO  Sm  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Not.  29, 1745. 

Wb  have  had  your  story  here  this  week  of  the  pretended  Pretender, 
but  with  the  unlucky  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  the  Roman 
Catholics.  With  all  the  faith  you  have  in  your  little  spy,  I  cannot 
believe  it ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  has  a  Stuart*air,  the  not  exposing  the 
real  boy  to  danger.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  mentioned  your  account 
this  morning  to  my  uncle;  but  they  don't  give  any  credit  to  the 
courier's  relation.  It  grows  so  near  being  necessary  for  the  young 
man  to  get  off  by  any  evasion,  that  I  am  persuaded  all  that  party  wiU 
try  to  have  it  believed.  We  are  so  far  from  thinking  that  they  have 
not  sent  us  one  son,  that  two  days  ago  we  believed  we  had  got  the 
other  too.  A  small  ship  has  taken  the  Soleil  privateer  from  Dunkirk, 
going  to  Montrose,  with  twenty  French  officers,  sixty  others,  and  the 
brother  of  the  beheaded  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  son,*  who  at  first 
was  believed  to  be  the  second  boy.  News  came  yesterday  of  a  second 
privateer,  taken  with  arms  and  money ;  of  another  lost  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  and  of  Vernon  being  in  pursuit  of  two  more.  All  this  must  be 
a  great  damp  to  the  party,  who  hfe  coming  on  fast — fast  to  their 
destruction.  Last  night  they  were  to  be  at  Preston,  but  several 
repeated  accounts  make  them  under  five  thousand — none  above  seven ; 
they  must  have  diminished  greatly  by  desertion.  The  country  is  so 
far  from  rising  for  them,  that  the  towns  are  left  desolate  on  tiieir  ap- 
proach, and  the  people  hide  and  bury  their  effects,  even  to  their  pewter. 
Warrinjgton  bridge  is  broken  down,  which  will  turn  them  some  miles 
aside.  The  Duke,  with  the  fk>wer  of  that  brave  army  which  stood  all 
the  fire  at  Fontenoy,  will  rendezvous  at  Stone,  beyond  Litchfield,  the 
day  afler  to-morrow :  Wade  is  advancing  behind  them,  and  will  be 
at  Weiherby  in  Yorkshire  to-morrow.  In  short,  I  have  no  concep- 
tion of  their  daring  to  fight  either  army,  nor  see  any  visible  possibility 
of  their  not  being  very  soon  destroyed.  My  fears  have  been  great, 
from  the  greatness  of  our  stake ;  but  I  now  write  in  the  greatest  con- 
fidence ofour  getting  over  this  ugly  business.  We  have  another  very 
disagreeable  affair,  that  may  have  fatal  consequences :  there  rages  a 
niurrain  among  the  cows;  we  dare  not  eat  milk,  butter,  beef,  nor  any 
thing  from  that  species.  Unless  there  is  snow  or  frofst  soon,  it  is  likely 

*  Charles  Radclifie,  brother  of  Jsmei,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  executed  ior 
the  share  he  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1715.  Charles  was  ezecated  in  1746,  upon  the 
sentence  prononnced  against  him  in  1716,  which  he  had  then  evaded,  by  escaping  from 
Newgate.  His  son  was  Bartholomew,  thiiid  Earl  of  Newburgh,  a  Sc<^tch  title  he  inherited 
from  his  mother. — D. 
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to  spread  dreaiUbny ;  though  hitherto  it  has  not  reached  many  mfles 
from  London.  At  firsts  it  was  imagined  that  the  Papists  had  em- 
poisoned the  pook ;  bat  the  physicians  have  pronounced  it  infectkxis, 
and  brought  from  abroad. 

I  forgot  to  tell  youy  that  my  uncle  begged  the  Duke  of  Newcasde 
to  stifle  this  report  of  the  sham  Pretenckr,  lest  the  King  shocdd  hear 
it  and  recall  the  Duke,  as  too  great  to  fight  a  counterfeit  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  army  adore  the  Duke,  and  are  gone  in  the  greatest 
spirits ;  and  on  the  parade,  as  they  began  their  march,  the  Guards 
vowed  that  they  would  neither  give  nor  take  quarter.  For  bravery, 
his  Royal  Highness  is  certainly  no  Stuart,  but  literally  loves  to  be  in 
the  act  of  fighting.  His  brother  has  so  far  the  same  taste,  that  the 
night  of  his  new  son*s  christening,  he  had  the  citadel  of  Carlisle  io 
sugar  at  supper,  and  the  company  besieged  it  with  sugar-plums.  It 
was  well  imagined,  considering  the  time  and  the  circumstances^  One 
thing  was  very  proper;  old  Marshal  Stair  was  there,  who  is  grown 
child  enough  to  be  fit  to  war  only  with  such  artillery.  Another  piece 
of  ingenuity  of  that  court  was  on  the  report  of  Pitt  being  named 
secretary  at  war.  The  Prince  hates  him,  since  the  fall  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville :  he  said,  Miss  Chudleigh,'  one  of  the  maids,  was  fitter  for  the 
employment ;  and  dictated  a  letter,  which  he  made  her  write  to  Lord 
Harrington,  to  desire  he  would  draw  the  warrant  for  her.  There 
were  fourteen  people  at  table,  and  all  were  to  sign  it :  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry*'  would  not,  as  being  a  friend  of  Pitt,  nor  Mrs.  Layton, 
one  of  the  dressers :  however,  it  was  actually  sent,  and  the  footman 
ordered  not  to  deliver  it  till  Sii*  William  Yonge  was  at  Lord  Har- 
rington's— alas !  it  would  be  endless  to  tell  you  all  his  Caligvlisms ! 
A  ridiculous  thing  happened  when  the  Princess  saw  company :  the 
new-born  babe  was  shown  in  a  mighty  pretty  cradle,  designed  by 
Kent,  under  a  canopy  in  the  great  drawing-room.  Sir  William  Stan- 
hope went  to  look  at  it ;  Mrs.  Herbert,  Uie  governess,  advanced  to 
unmantle  it;  he  said,  "In  wax,  I  suppose." — "Sir!" — ^"In  wax. 
Madam  ?" — **  The  young  Prince,  Sir." — "  Yes,  in  wax,  I  suppose." 
This  is  his  odd  humour :  when  he  went  to  see  this  duke  at  his  birth, 
he  said,  "  Lord !  it  sees  I" 

The  good  Provost  of  Edinburgh  has  been  with  Marshal  Wade  at 
Newcastle,  and  it  is  said,  is  coming  to  London — he  must  trust  husely 
to  the  inactivity  of  the  ministry !  They  have  taken  an  agent  there 
going  with  large  contributions  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 

Eretended  to  be  so  quiet!  The  Duchess  of  Richmond,  while  her 
usband  is  at  the  army,  was  going  to  her  grace  of  Norfolk  r^  when 
he  was  very  uneasy  at  her  intention,  she  showed  him  letters  from  the 
Norfolk,  "  wherein  she  prays  God  that  this  wicked  rebellion  may  be 

^  Afterwards  the  well-known  Dachefls  of  Kingston. — ^D. 

^  Charles  Doaglas,  third  Duke  of  Queensb^ry,  and  second  Duke  of  Dcfwa :  died 

^  Mary  Blount,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  Duke  Edward.    She  and  her  hosband 
were  suspected  of  Jacobitism. — ^D. 
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soon  suppressed,  lest  it  hurt  the  poor  Roman  Catholics."    But  this 
-wise  jaunt  has  made  such  a  noise  that  it  is  laid  aside. 

Your  friend  Lord  Sandwich  has  got  one  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu's 
regiments:  he  stayed  quietly  till  all  the  noise  was  over.  He  is  now 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  I 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Talbot,  who  has  a  good  estate  in  Cheshire^ 
"with  the  great  tithes,  which  he  takes  in  kind,  and  has  generally  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  stock,  has  expressly  ordered  his  steward  to  bum  it,  if 
the  rebels  come  that  way :  I  don't  think  this  will  make  a  bad  figure 
in  Mr.  Chute's  brave  gazette.  As  we  go  on  prospering,  I  will  take 
care  to  furnish  him  with  paragraphs,  till  he  kills  Riviera'  and  all  the 
faction.  When  my  lovely  eagle  comes,  I  will  consecrate  it  to  his 
Roman  memory ;  don't  think  I  want  spirits  more  than  he,  when  I  beg 
you  to  send  me  a  case  of  drams :  I  remember  your  getting  one  for 
Mr.  Trevor. 

I  guessed  at  having  lost  two  letters  from  you  in  the  packet-boat 
that  was  taken :  I  have  received  all  you  mention,  but  those  of  the  21st 
and  28th  of  September,  one  of  which  I  suppose  was  about  Gibberne : 
his  mother  has  told  me  how  happy  you  have  made  her  and  him,  for 
which  I  much  thank  you  and  your  usual  good-nature.  Adieu !  I  trust 
all  my  letters  will  grow  better  and  better.  You  must  have  passed  a 
lamentable  scene  of  anxiety ;  we  have  had  a  good  deal ;  but  I  think 
we  grow  in  spirits  again.  There  never  was  so  melancholy  a  town ; 
no  kind  of  public  place  but  the  playhouses,  and  they  look  as  if  the 
rebels  had  just  driven  away  the  company.  Nobody  but  has  some 
fear  for  themselves,  for  their  money,  or  for  their  friends  in  the  army : 
of  this  number  am  I  deeply ;  Lord  Bury**  and  Mr.  Conway,  two  of 
the  first  in  my  list,  are  aide-de-camps  to  the  Duke,  and  another,  Mr. 
CornwaHis,*  is  in  the  same  army,  and  my  nephew,  Lord  Malpas** — 
so  I  ^ill  fear  the  rebels  beyond  my  reason.    Good  night 

P.  S.  It  is  now  generally  believed  from  many  circumstances,  that 
the  youngest  Pretender  is  actually  among  the  prisoners  taken  on  board 
the  Soleil ;  pray  wish  Mr,  Chute  joy  for  me. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  December  9, 1745. 

I  AJi  glad  I  did  not  write  to  you  last  post  as  I  intended ;  I  should 
have  sent  you  an  account  that  would  have  alarmed  you,  and  the 

*  Cardinal  Riviera,  promoted  to  the  purple  by  the  interest  of  the^Pretender. 

^  George  Keppel,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  "succeeded  in  the  title 
in  1754. 

«  Edward,  brother  of  Earl  Comwallis,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  King,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

*  €reor?e,  eldest  son  of  George,  Earl  of  Cholmondelej,  and  of  Marj,  second  daughter 
of  Sir  R^Swrt  Walp<^ 
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danger  wonld  have  been  over  before  the  letter  had  crossed  the  sea. 
The  Duke,  from  some  strange  want  of  intelligence,  lay  last  week  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  under  arms  at  Stone,  in  StaiTordsbire,  expect- 
ing the  rebels  every  moment,  while  they  were  marching  in  all  haste 
to  Derby/  The  news  of  this  threw  the  town  into  great  consternation ; 
but  his  Royal  Highness  repaired  his  mistake,  and  got  to  NortbampUMi, 
between  the  Highlanders  and  London*  They  got  nine  thousand 
pounds  at  Derby,  and  had  the  books  brought  to  them,  and  obliged 
every  body  to  give  them  what  they  had  subscribed  against  them. 
Then  they  retreated  a  few  miles,  but  returned  again  to  Derby,  got  ten 
thousand  pounds  more^lundered  the  town,  and  burnt  a  house  of  the 
Countess  of  Exeter.  They  are  gone  asain,  and  got  back  to  Leake, 
in  Staffordshiror  but  miserably  harassed,  and,  it  is  said,  have  left  all 
their  cannon  behind  them,  and  twenty  wagons  of  sick.**  The  Duke 
has  sent  General  Hawley  with  the  dragoons  to  harass  them  in  their 
retreat,  and  despatched  Mr.  Conway  to  Marshal  Wade,  to  hasten  his 
march  upon  the  back  of  them.  They  must  either  go  to  North  Wale^ 
where  they  will  probably  all  perish,  or  to  Scotland,  with  great  loss. 
We  dread  them  no  longer.  We  are  threatened  with  great  preparations 
for  a  French  invasion,  but  the  coast  is  exceedingly  guarded ;  and  for 
the  people,  the  spirit  against  the  rebels  increases  every  day.  Tboc^h 
they  have  marched  thus  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  there  has  noi 
been  the  least  symptom  of  a  rising,  not  even  in  the  great  towns  of 
which  they  possessed  themselves.  They  have  got  no  recruits  since 
their  first  entry  into  England,  excepting  one  gentleman  in  Lancashire, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  common  men,  and  two  parsons,  at  Manchester, 
and  a  physician  from  York.  But  here  in  London  the  aversion  to 
them  is  amazing :  on  some  thoughts  of  the  King's  going  to  an  en- 
campment at  Finchley,  the  weavers  not  only  offered  him  a  thousand 
men,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Law  formed  themselves  into  a  little 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  WiUes,*  and  were 
to  hsLve  done  duty  at  St  James's,  to  guard  the  royal  family  in  the 
King's  absence. 

*  Tbe  consternatioit  was  bo  great  as  to  occasion  that  day  being  named  Black  JWcby. 
[Fielding,  in  his  True  Patriot,  says,  that,  '*  when  the  Highlanders,  by  a  most  incredible 
march,  got  between  the  Doke^s  army  and  the  metropohs,  they  struck  a  tentM-  into  it 
scarce  to  be  credited.'*  An  immediate  rush  was  made  upon  the  Bank  of  EWland,  which, 
it  is  said,  only  escaped  bankruptcy  by  paying  in  sixpences,  to  gain  time.  The  shops  in 
general  were  shut  up ;  public  busmess,  for  the^most  part,  was  suspended,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  was  expected  by  all  as  no  improbable  or  distant  occurrence;.  See 
Lord  Mahon,  voL  iii.  p.  444.] 

^  **  Charles  arrived  at  Derby  in  high  spirits,  reflecting  that  he  was  now  within  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  of  the  capital  Accordingly,  that  evening,  at  supper,  he  stodioiBiv 
directed  his  conversation  to  his  intended  progress  and  expected  triumph — ^whether  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  enter  London  on  fi)ot  or  on  horseback,  in  Highland  or  in  Es^ah 
dress.  Far  difl^rent  were  the  thoughts  of  his  fiJlowers,  who,  early  next  monitng,  laid 
before  him  their  earnest  and  unanimous  opinion  for  an  immediate  retreat  to  Seotknd. 
Charles  said^  that,  rather  than  go  back,  he  would  wish  to  be  buried  twenty  feet  under 
rround.  On  the  following  day  he  sullenly  consented  to  retreat,  but  added,  that,  in  fiitiire, 
He  would  call  no  more  councils ;  since  he  was  accountable  to  nobody  for  his  actions, 
excepting  to  God  and  his  father,  and  would  therefore  no  longer  either  ask  or  aoo^  their 
advice.**    See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  vol  v.  p.  336.— £. 

•  Sir  John  Willes,  knight,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  from  1737  to  176SL— D. 
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But  the  greatest  demonstration  of  loyalty  appeared  on  the  prisoners 
being  brought  to  town  from  the  Soleil  prize  :  the  young  man  is  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Kadclifie's  son ;  but  the  mob,  persuaded  of  his  being  the 
youngest  Pretender,  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  tearing  him  to 

Eieces  all  the  way  on  the  road,  and  at  his  arrival.  He  said^  he  had 
eard  of  English  mobs,  but  could  not  conceive  they  were  so  dread- 
ful, and  wished  he  had  been  shot  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he 
had  been  engaged.  The  father,  whom  they  call  Lord  Derwentwater, 
said,  on  entering  the  Tower,  that  he  had  never  expected  to  arrive 
there  alive.  For  the  young  man,  he  must  only  be  treated  as  a  French 
captive;  for  the  father,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  him  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  prove  that  he  is  the  individual  person  condemned  for  last 
rebellion,  and  so  to  Tyburn. 

We  begin  to  take  up  people,  but  it  is  with  as  much  caution  and 
timidity  as  women  of  quality  begin  to  pawn  their  jewels ;  we  have 
not  ventured  upon  any  great  stone  yet !  The  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
is  in  custody  of  a  messenger ;  and  the  other  day  they  seized  an  odd 
man,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Count  St  Germain.  He  has  been 
here  these  two  years,  and  will  not  tell  who  he  is,  or  whence,  but  pro- 
fesses that  he  does  not  go  by  his  right  name.  He  sings,  plays  on  the 
violin  wonderfully,  composes,  is  mad,  and  not  very  sensible.  He  is 
called  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard,  a  Pole ;  a  somebody  that  married  a 
great  fortune  in  IJifexico,  and  ran  away  with  her  jewels  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  a  priest,  a  fiddler,  a  vast  nobleman.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  had  unsatiated  curiosity  about  him,  but  in  vain.  However,  no- 
thing has  been  made  out  against  him  :*  he  is  released :  and,  what 
convinces  me  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  stays  here,  and  talks  of  his 
being  taken  up  for  a  spy. 

I  think  these  accounts,  upon  which  you  may  depend,  must  raise 
your  spirits,  and  figure  in  Mr.  Chute's  loyal  journal. — But  you  don't 
get  my  letters :  I  nave  sent  you  eleven  since  I  came  to  town ;  how 
many  of  these  have  you  received  ?    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlinsrton  Street,  Dec  90, 1745.    ' 

I  HAVE  at  last  got  your  great  letter  by  Mr.  Gambier,  and  the  views 
of  the  villas,**  for  which  I  thank  you  much.  I  can't  say  I  think  them 
too  well  done,  nor  the  villas  themselves  pretty ;  but  the  prospects  are 
charming.    I  have  since  received  two  more  letters  from  you,  of  No- 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755,  on  rumours  of  a  great  armament  at  Brest,  one 
Virette,  a  Swiss,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  toad-eater  to  this  St  Germain,  was  denounced 
to  Lord  Holderness  for  a  spy ;  but  Mr.  Stanley  roing  pretty  surlily  to  his  lordship,  on  his 
SQspecting  a  friend  of  his,  Virette  was  declared  innocent,  and  the  penitent  secretary  of 
state  made  him  the  amende  honorahU  of  a  dinner  in  form.  About  the  same  time,  a  spy 
of  oors  was  seized  at  Brest,  but  not  happening  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stanley,  was 
broken  upon  the  wheeL 

b  Villas  of  Uw  Florentine  nobility. 

VOL,  L  39 
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veraber  30th  and  December  7th.    You  seem  to  receive  mine  at  last* 
though  very  slowly. 

We  have  at  last  got  a  spring-tide  of  good  luck.  The  rebels  turned 
back  from  Derby,  and  have  ever  since  been  flying  with  the  greatest 
precipitation.'  The  Duke,  with  all  his  horse,  and  a  thousand  foot 
mounted,  has  pursued  them  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  and  General 
Oglethorpe,  with  part  of  Wade's  horse,  has  crossed  over  upon  them. 
There  has  been  little  prospect  of  coming  up  with  their  entire  body, 
but  it  dismayed  them  ;  their  stragglers  were  picked  up,  and  the  towns 
in  their  way  preserved  from  plunder,  by  their  not  having  time  to  do 
mischief.  This  morning  an  express  is  arrived  from  Lord  M alton^  in 
Yorkshire,  who  has  had  an  account  of  Oglethorpe's  cutting  a  part  of 
them  to  pieces,  and  of  the  Duke's  overtaking  their  rear  and  entirely 
demolishing  it.  We  believe  all  this ;  but,  as  it  is  not  yet  confirmed, 
don't  depend  upon  it  too  much.  The  fat  East  India  ships  are  arrived 
safe  from  Ireland-r-I  mean  the  prizes ;  and  yesterday  a  letter  arrived 
from  Admiral  Townshend  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  has  fallen  in 
with  the  M artinico  fleet  (each  ship  valued  at  eight  thousand  pounds), 
taken  twenty,  sunk  ten,  and  driven  ashore  two  men-of-war,  their 
convoy,  and  battered  them  to  pieces.  All  this  will  raise  the  pulse  of 
the  stocks,  which  have  been  exceedingly  low  this  week,  and  the  Bank 
itself  in  danger.  The  private  rich  are  making  immense  fortunes  out 
of  the  public  distress :  the  dread  of  the  French  invasion  has  occa- 
sioned this.  They  have  a  vast  embarkation  at  Dunkirk ;  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  Marquis  Fimarcon,  and  other  general  officers,  are  named 
in  form  to  command.  Nay,  it  has  been  notified  in  form  by  the  inso- 
lent Lord  John  Drummond,*"  who  has  got  to  Scotland,  and  sent  a  drum 
to  Marshal  Wade,  to  announce  himself  commander  for  the  French 
King  in  the  war  he  designs  to  wage  in  England,  and  to  propose  a 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  No  answer  has  been  made  to 
this  rebel ;  but  the  King  nas  acquainted  the  Parliament  with  this 
audacious  message.  We  have  a  vast  fleet  at  sea ;  and  the  main  body 
of  the  Duke's  army  is  coming  down  to  the  coast  to  prevent  their 
landing,  if  they  should  slip  our  ships.  Indeed,  I  can't  believe  they 
will  attempt  coming  hither,  as  they  must  hear  of  the  destruction  of 
the  rebels  in  England  ;  but  they  will,  probably,  dribble  away  to  Scot- 

*  **  Now  few  there  were,*^  says  Captain  Daniel,  in  his  MS.  Memoin,  **  who  woqU  go 
on  foot  if  they  could  ride ;  and  mighty  taking,  stealing,  and  pressing  of  horses  there  ms 
amongst  us !  Diverting  it  was  to  see  the  Hi^rhlanders  mounted,  wiUiout  either  breccfaess 
saddle,  or  any  thing  else  but  the  bare  back  of  the  horses  to  ride  on ;  and  for  their  bridle, 
only  a  straw  rope !  In  this  manner  did  we  march  out  of  England.**  See  Lord  Mahon's 
Hist  vol.  iiu  p.  449.— E. 

<»  Sir  Thomas  Watson  Wentworth,  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  Earl  of  Malton.  [In  Apri! 
1746,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  He  died  in  1750,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  second  marquis;  on 
whose  death,  in  nS2,  all  the  titles  became  extinct] 

^  Brother  of  the  titular  Duke  of  Perth.  [And  a  general  officer  in  the  French  army. 
**  The  amount  of  supplies  brought  by  him  remind  us,*'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **•  of  those 
administered  to  a  man  perishing  of  iamine,  by  a  comrade,  who  dropped  into  his  mouth, 
from  time  to  time,  a  small  shell'fish ;  af!R>rding  nutriment  enough  to  keep  the  mifienr 
from  dying,  but  not  sufficient  to  restore  him  to  the  power  of  active  ezeitim.*'] 
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land,  where  the  war  may  last  considerably.  Into  England,  I  scarce 
believe  the  Highlanders  will  be  drawn  again : — to  have  come  as  far 
as  Derby — to  have  found  no  rising  in  their  favour,  and  to  find  them- 
selves not  strong  enough  to  fight  either  army,  will  make  lasting  im- 
pressions ! 

Vernon,  I  hear,  is  recalled  for  his  absurdities,  and  at  his  own 
request,  and  Martin  named  for  his  successor/  We  had  yesterday  a 
very  remarkable  day  in  the  House :  the  King  notified  his  having  sent 
for  six  thousand  Hessians  into  Scotland.  Mr.  Pelham,  for  an  address 
of  thanks.  Lord  Cornbury  (indeed,  an  exceedingly  honest  man*)  was 
for  thanking  for  the  notic^,  not  for  the  sending  for  the  troops ;  and 
proposed  to  add  a  representation  of  the  national  being  the  only  con- 
stitutional troops,  and  to  hope  we  should  be  exonerated  of  these 
foreigners  as  soon  as  possible.  Pitt,  and  that  clan,  joined  him  ;  but 
the  voice  of  the  House,  and  the  desires  of  the  whole  kingdom  for  all 
the  troops  we  can  get,  were  so  strong,  that,  on  the  division,  we  were 
190  to  44 :  I  think  and  hope  this  will  produce  some  Hanoverians  too. 
That  it  will  produce  a  dismission  of  the  Cobhamites  is  pretty  certain ; 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Gower  are  warm  for  both  points.  The 
latter  has  certainly  renounced  Jacobitism. 

Boetslaar  is  come  again  from  Holland,  but  his  errand  not  yet  known. 
You  will  have  heard  of  another  victory*  which  the  Prussian  has 
gained  over  the  Saxons ;  very  bloody  on  both  sides :  but  now  he  is 
master  of  Dresden. 

We  again  think  that  we  have  got  the  second  son,'  under  the  name 
of  Macdonald.    Nobody  is  permitted  to  see  any  of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  midst  of  our  political  distresses,  which,  1  assure  you,  have 
reduced  the  town  to  a  state  of  Presbyterian  dulness,  we  have  been 
entertained  with  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Bridgewater"  and 
Dick  Lytlelton :  she,  forty,  plain,  very  rich,  and  with  five  children ; 
he,  six-and-twenty,  handsome,  poor,  and  proper  to  get  her  five  more. 

*  On  the  2d  of  Jamiary,  Admiral  Vernon,  having  arrived  in  the  Downs  from  a  cmisa, 
struck  his  flag ;  apon  which,  Admiral  Martin  took  the  command,  in  his  room. — E. 

^  Henry  Hyde,  only  son  of  Henry,  the  last  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  was  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  hy  the  style  of  Lord  Hyde,  and  died  unmarried,  before  his  father,  at 
Paris,  1753.  [When  Lord  Cornbury  returned  from  his  travels,  Lord  EZssex,  his  brother-* 
in-law,  told  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  that  he  had  got  a  handsome  pension  for 
him.  All  Lord  Cornbury*s  answer  was,  **  How  could  you  tell,  my  Lord,  that  I  was  to 
be  sold  ?  or,  at  least,  how  came  you  to  know  my  price  so  exactly  ?*' — **  It  was  on  this 
account^"  says  Spence,  ^  that  Pope  complimented  him  with  this  passage— 

**  Would  you  be  Uest  7  despise  low  joys,  low  gains ; 
Disdain  whatever  Cornbury  disdains ; 
Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains.'* 

On  the  death  of  the  earl,  a  fow  months  after  his  son,  the  viscounty  of  Cornbury  and 
earldom  of  Clarendon  became  extinct — E.] 

«  The  battle  of  Kesselsdorf,  gained  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  Dessan  over  the 
Saxon  army,  commanded  by  Count  Rutowsky.  This  event  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
December,  and  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Dresden  by  the  Kinff  of  Prussia. — D. 

^  Henry  Stuart,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  York.  This  intelligence  did  not  prove  trne. — D. 

*  Lady  Rachel  Russel,  eldest  sister  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  widow  of  Scrope 
Egerton,  Duke  of  Bridge  water ;  married  to  her  second  husband,  (Colonel  Richard  Lyttel- 
ton,  brother  of  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  and  liierwards  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
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I  saw,  the  other  day,  a  very  good  7mA  letter.  A  gentleman  in  Dub- 
lin, full  of  the  ^reat  qualities  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  has  written  a 
panegyric  on  them,  particularly  on  his  aflability  and  humility  ;  with 
a  comparison  between  him  and  the  hauteur  of  all  other  lord-lieo- 
tenants.  As  an  instiance,  he  says,  the  earl  was  invited  to  a  great 
dinner,  whither  he  went,  by  fnixtake^  at  one,  instead  of  three.  The 
master  was  not  at  home,  the  lady  not  dressed,  every  thing  in  confo- 
sion.  My  lord  was  so  humble  as  to  dismiss  his  train  and  take  a 
hackney-chair,  and  went  and  stayed  with  Mrs.  Phipps  till  dinner-time 
-^/a  belle  humilUe  ! 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of  my  cousin  Don  Sebastian's 
stupidity.  Why,  child,  he  cannot  articulate ;  how  would  you  have 
had  him  educated  1  Cape  Breton,  Bastia,  Martinico !  if  we  are  un- 
done this  year,  at  least  we  go  out  with  iclaU    Good  night 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Stra6t,  Jan.  3, 1746. 

I  DEFERRED  Writing  to  you  till  I  could  tell  you  that  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end  in  England.  The  Duke  has  takto  Carlisle,  but  was 
long  enough  before  it  to  prove  how  basely  or  cowardly  it  was  yielded 
lo  the  rebel :  you  will  see  the  particulars  in  the  Gazette.  His  Royal 
Highness  is  expected  in  town  every  day;  but  I  still  think  it  probable  t^at 
he  will  go  to  Scotland.'  That  country  is  very  clamorous  for  it  If  the 
King  does  send  him,  it  should  not  be  with  that  sword  of  mercy  with 
which  the  present  family  have  governed  those  people.  All  the  world 
agrees  in  the  fitness  of  severity  to  highwaymen,  for  the  sake  of  the 
innocent  who  suffer ;  then  can  rigour  be  ill-placed  against  banditti 
who  have  so  terrified,  pillaged,  and  injured  the  poor  people  in  Cum- 
berland, Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  counties  through  which  this 
rebellion  has  stalked  1  There  is  a  military  magistrate  of  some  fierce- 
ness sent  into  Scotland  with  Wade's  army,  who  is  coming  to  town  ; 
it  is  General  Hawley.^  He  will  not  sow  the  seeds  of  future  disloyalty 
by  too  easily  pardoning  the  present. 

The  French  still  go  on  with  their  preparations  at  Dunkirk  and  their 
sea-ports;  but  I  think,  few  people  believe  now  that  they  will  be 
exerted  against  us :  we  have  a  numerous  fleet  in  the  Channel,  and  a 
large  army  on  the  shores  opposite  to  France.  The  Dutch  fear  that 
all  this  storm  is  to  burst  on  them.     Since  the  Queen's  making  peace 

*  The  Duke  of  Cmnberland  entered  Carlisle  on  the  31  Bt  of  Decemher ;  but  his  panait 
of  the  Highlanders  in  person  was  interrupted  by  despatches,  which  called  him  to  Lon> 
don,  to  be  readj  to  take  command  against  the  projecteid  invasion  from  France. — EL 

^  **Hawley/*  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  was  an  oiSlioer  of  some  experience,  bat  destitute  of 
capacity,  and  hated,  not  merely  by  his  enemies,  bat  by  his  own  soldiers,  ibr  a  most  rio^ 
lent  and  vindictive  temper.  One  of  his  first  measures,  on  arriving-  at  Edinburgh,  Id  take 
the  chief  command,  was  to  order  two  gibbets  to  be  erected,  ready  for  the  rebeb  who  might 
fall  into  his  hands ;  and,  with  a  similar  view,  he  bid  several  executioners  attend  his  army 
on  his  march."    Vol.  it  p.  357w — E. 
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-with  Prussia,  the  Dutch  are  applying  to  him  for  protection ;  and  I 
am  told,  wake  from  their  neutral  lethargy. 

We  are  in  a  good  quiet  state  here  in  town;  the  Parliament  is 
reposing  itself  for  the  holidays;  the  ministry  is  in  private  agitation; 
the  Cobham  part  of  the  coalition  is  going  to  be  disbanded ;  Pitt*s  wild 
ambition  cannot  content  itself  with  what  he  had  asked,  and  had  had 
granted :  and  he  has  driven  Lyttelton  and  the  Grenvilles  to  adopt  all 
his  extravagances.  But  then,  they  are  at  variance  again  within 
themselves :  Lyttelton's  wife*  hates  Pitt,  and  does  not  approve  his 
governing  her  husband  and  hurting  their  family ;  so  that,  at  present, 
it  seems,  he  does  not  care  to  be  a  martyr  to  Pitt's  caprices,  which 
are  in  excellent  training ;  for  he  is  governed  by  her  mad  Grace  of 
Queensberry.  All  this  makes  foul  weather ;  but,  to  me,  it  is  only  a 
cloudy  lancbcape. 

The  Prince  has  dismissed  Hume  Campbell,*'  who  was  his  solicitor, 
for  attacking  Lord  Tweedale^  on  the  Scotch  affairs :  the  latter  has 
resigned  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  to-day.  I  con- 
clucl^,  when  the  holidays  are  over,  and  the  rebellion  travelled  so  far 
back,  we  shall  have  warm  inquiries  in  Parliament.  This  is  a  short 
letter,  I  perceive ;  but  I  know  nothing  more ;  -  and  the  Carlisle  part  of 
it  will  make  you  wear  your  beaver  more  erect  than  I  believe  you 
have  of  late.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  17, 1746. 

It  is  a  very  good  symptom,  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  write  to  you  sel- 
dom :  it  is  a  fortnight  since  my  last ;  and  nothing  material  has  hap- 
pened in  this  interval.  The  rebels  are  intrenching  and  fortifying 
themselves  in  Scotland ;  and  what  a  despicable  affair  is  a  rebellion 
upon  the  defensive!  General  Hawley  is  inarched  from  Edinburgh,  to 
put  it  quite  out.  I  must  give  you  some  idea  of  this  man,  who  will 
give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  Scotch  nolMlity.    He  is  called 

*  Lacy  Fortescue,  sister  of  Lord  Clinton,  first  wifb  of  Sir  George,  aJfterwards  Lord 
Lyttelton.    [She  died  in  Januazr  1747,  at  the  age  of  twenty. nine.] 

^  Twin.brother  to  the  Earl  of  Marohmont ;  who,  in  his  Diarr  of  the  3d  of  January,. 
aays,  **  My  brother  tdd  me  he  had  been,  last  night,  with  Mr.  Drax,  the  Prince's  secre. 
tary,  when  he  had  notified  to  him  that  the  Prince  expected  all  his  &mily  to  go  together 
to  support  the  measures  of  the  administration,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Hume  did  not  act  so»  he 
was  to  write  him  a  letter,  discharging  him.  In  the  conversation,  Mr.  Drax  said,  that  the 
Prince  was*^  to  support  the  Pelhams,  and  that  his  dismission  was  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord 
Granville.  My  brother  said,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  Prince,  other  than  that  he^ 
would  support  all  the  measures  he  thought  conducive  to  the  King's  interests,  but  no 
others."— E. 

^  The  Marquis  of  Tweedale  was  one  of  the  discontented  Whigs,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  on  whose  removal  he  came  to  court,  and  was  made  secre. 
tary  of  state,  attaching  himself  to  Lord  Granville's  Auction,  whose  youngest  daughter, 
Frances,  he  afterwards  married.  He  was  reckoned  a  good  civilian,  but  was  a  wry  dull 
man. 

39* 
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Lord  Chief  Justice;  frequent  and  sudden  executions  are  his  passion. 
Last  winter  he  had  intelligence  of  a  spy  to  come  from  the  French 
army :  the  first  notice  our  army  had  of  his  arrival,  was  by  seeing 
him  dangle  on  a  gallows  in  his  muflf  and  boots.  One  of  the  surgeons 
of  the  army  begged  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  was  hanged  for  deser- 
tion, to  dissect :  '*  Well,"  said  Hawley,  "  but  then  you  shall  give  roe 
the  skeleton  to  hang  up  in  the  guard-room.''  He  is  very  brave  and 
able ;  with  no  small  bias  to  the  brutal.  Two  years  ago,  when  he 
arrived  at  Ghent,  the  magistrates,  according  to  custom,  sent  a  gen- 
leman,  with  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  to  engage  his  favour. 
He  told  the  gentleman,  in  great  wrath,  that  the  King  his  master  paid 
him,  and  that  he  should  go  tell  the  magistrates  so ;  at  the  same  time 
dragging  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  kicking  him  down.  He 
then  went  to  the  town-hall ;  on  their  refusing  him  entrance,  he  burst 
open  the  door  with  his  foot,  and  seated  himself  abruptly :  told  them 
how  he  had  been  affronted,  was  persuaded  they  had  no  hand  in  it, 
and  demanded  to  have  the  gentleman  given  up  to  him,  who  never 
dared  to  appear  in  the  town  while  he  stayed  in  it  Now  I  am  telling 
you  anecdotes  of  him,  you  shall  hear  two  more.  When  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  our  son-in-law,  arrived  at  Brussels,  and  found  Hawley  did 
not  wait  on  him,  the  Prince  sent  to  know  if  he  expected  the  first  visit! 
He  replied, ''  He  always  expected  that  inferior  officers  should  wait 
on  their  commanders ;  and  not  only  that,  but  he  gave  his  Highness 
but  half  an  hour  to  consider  of  it"  The  Prince  went  to  hinu  I  be- 
lieve I  told  you  of  Lord  John  Drummond  sending  a  drum  to  Wade 
to  propose  a  cartel  Wade  returned  a  civil  answer,  which  had  the 
King's  and  council's  approbation.  When  the  drummer  arrived  with 
it  at  Edinburgh,  Hawley  opened  it  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  would 
not  let  the  drummer  go  back,  but  made  him  write  to  Lord  J.  Drum- 
mond, "  That  rebels  were  not  to  be  treated  with."  If  you  don't  think 
that  spirit  like  this  will  do — do  you  see,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing 
foryour  presumption.* 

The  French  invasion  is  laid  aside ;  we  are  turning  our  hands  to 
war  again  upon  the  continent  The  House  of  Commons  is  something 
of  which  I  can  give  you  no  description :  Mr.  Pitt,  the  meteor  of  it,  is 
neither  yet  in  place,  nor  his  friends  out.  Some  Tories  oppose :  Mr. 
Pelham  is  distressed,  and  has  vast  majorities.  When  the  scene  clears 
a  little,  I  will  tell  you  more  of  it 

The  two  last  letters  I  have  had  from  you,  are  of  December  21 
and  January  4.  You  was  then  still  in  uneasiness;  by  this  time  I  hope 
you  have  no  other  distresses  than  are  naturally  incident  to  your  miny- 
ness. 

I  never  hear  any  thing  of  the  Countess*"  except  just  now,  that  she 
is  grown  tired  of  sublunary  affairs,  and  willing  to  come  to  a  compo- 
sition with  her  lord :  I  believe  that  the  price  will  be  two  thousand 

*  Glover,  in  his  Memoira,  speaks  of  Hawley  with  groat  ocmtempt,  aod  talks  of  **  his 
beasUj  ignorance  and  negligence,'*  which  occasion^  the  loas  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk. — V. 
^  Ladj  Orford. 
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a-year.  The  other  day,  his  and  her  lawyers  were  talking  over  the 
affair  before  her  and  several  other  people:  her  counsel,  in  the  beat  of 
the  dispute,  said  to  my  lord's  lawyers, ''  Sir,  Sir,  we  shall  be  able  to 
prove  that  her  ladyship  was  denied  nuptial  rights  and  conjugal  enjoy- 
ments for  seven  years."  It  was  excellent  I  My  lord  must  have  had 
matrimonial  talents  indeed,  to  have  reached  to  Italy ;  besides,  you 
know,  she  made  it  a  point  after  her  son  was  born,  not  to  sleep  with 
her  husband. 

Thank  you  for  the  little  medal.  I  am  glad  I  have  nothing  more  to 
tell  you — you  little  expected  that  we  should  so  soon  recover  our  tran- 
quillity.   Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlingrton  Street,  Jan.  28, 1746. 

Do  they  send  you  the  gazettes  as  they  used  to  do?  If  you  have 
them,  you  will  find  there  an  account  of  anaiher  battle  lost  in  Scotland. 
Our  arms  cannot  succeed  there.  Hawley,  of  whom  I  said  so  much 
to  you  in  my  last,  has  been  as  unsuccessful  as  Cope,  and  by  almost 
every  circumstance  the  same,  except  that  Hawley  had  less  want  of 
skill  and  much  more  presumption.  The  very  same  dragoons  ran 
away  at  Falkirk,  that  ran  away  at  Preston  Pans.*  Though  we  had 
seven  thousand  men,  and  the  rebels  but  five,  we  had  scarce  three 
regiments  that  behaved  well.  General  Huske  and  Brigadier  Chol- 
mondeley,^  my  lord's  brother,  shone  extremely :  the  former  beat  the 
enemy's  right  wing ;  and  the  latter,  by  rallying  two  regiments,  pre- 
vented the  pursuit  Our  loss  is  trifling :  for  many  of  the  rebels  fled 
as  fast  as  the  glorious  dragoons:  but  we  have  lost  some  good  ofiicers, 
particularly  Sir  Robert  Monroe;  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon.  A 
worse  loss  is  apprehended,  Stirling  Castle,  which  could  hold  out  but 
ten  days ;  and  that  term  expires  to-morrow.  The  Duke  is  gone  post 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  hoped  to  arrive  to-night;  if  possible,  to  relieve 
Stirling.  Another  battle  will  certainly  be  fought  before  you  receive 
this ;  I  hope  with  the  Hessians  in  it,  who  are  every  hour  expected  to 
land  in  Scotland.  With  many  other  glories,  the  English  courage 
seems  gone  too  1  The  great  dependence  is  upon  the  Duke ;  the  sol- 
diers adore  him,  and  with  reason  :  he  has  a  lion's  courage,  vast  vigi- 
lance and  activity,  and,  I  am  told,  great  military  genius.  For  my 
own  particular,  I  am  uneasy  that  he  is  gone :  Lord  Bury  and  Mr. 
Conway,  two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  and  brave  as  he,  are  gone  with 

^  "Hawlej  was  never  leen  in  the  field  during  the  battle;  and  every  thing  would  hare 
gone  to  wreck,  in  a  worse  manner  than  at  Preston,  if  General  Huske  had  not  acted  with 
judgment  and  courage,  and  appeared  everj  where."    Culloden  Papers,  p.  267. — £. 

^  The  Hon.  James  Cholraondelej,  second  son  of  George,  second  Earl  of  Cholmondelej. 
He  served  with  distinction  both  in  Flanders  and  ScoUand.  In  1750,  he  became  colonel 
of  the  InniskiUen  regiment  of  dragoons ;  and  died  in  1775.— D. 
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him.  The  ill  behaviour  of  the  soldiers  lays  a  double  obligation  od  the 
officers  to  set  them  examples  of  runuing  on  dancer.  The  ministry 
would  have  kept  back  Mr.  Conway,  as  being  in  rarliament ;  which 
when  the  Duke  told  him»  he  burst  into  tears,  and  protested  that  nothing 
should  hinder  his  going — and  he  is  gone  I  Judge,  if  I  have  not  reason 
to  be  alarmed  1 

Some  of  our  prisoners  in  Scotland  (the  former  prisoners)  are  re- 
leased. They  had  the  privilege  of  walking  about  the  town,  where 
thev  were  confined,  upon  their  parole :  the  militia  of  the  country  rose 
and  set  them  at  liberty.  General  Hawley  is  so  strict  as  to  think  they 
should  be  sent  back ;  but  nobody  here  comprehends  such  refinement: 
they  could  not  give  their  parole  that  the  town  should  not  be  taken. 
There  are  two  or  three  others,  who  will  lay  the  government  under 
difficulties,  when  we  have  cot  over  the  rebellion.  They  were  come 
to  England  on  their  parofe;  and  when  the  executions  begin,  they 
must  in  honour  be  given  up— the  question  indeed  will  be,  to  whom  ? 

Adieu !  my  dear  Sir !  I  write  you  this  short  letter,  rather  than  be 
taxed  with  negligence  on  such  an  event;  though,  you  perceive,  I  know 
nothing  but  what  you  will  see  in  the  printed  papers. 

P.S.  The  Hessians  would  not  act,  because  we  would  not  settle  a 
cartel  with  rebels  I 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Febi  7, 1746. 

Till  yesterday  that  I  received  your  last  of  January  27, 1  was  very 
uneasy  at  finding  you  still  remained  under  the  same  anxiety  about 
the  rebellion,  when  it  had  so  long  ceased  to  be  formidable  with  us : 
but  you  have  got  all  my  letters,  and  are  out  of  your  pain.  Hawley's 
defeat  (or  at  least  what  was  called  so,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
victory  was  ours  as  far  as  there  was  any  fighting,  which  indeed  lay 
in  a  very  small  compass,  the  great  body  of  each  army  running  away) 
will  have  thrown  you  back  into  your  terrors ;  but  here  is  a  Tetter  to 
calm  you  again.  AH  Monday  and  Tuesday  we  were  concluding  that 
the  battle  between  the  Duke  and  the  rebels  must  be  fought,  and 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  expectation  of  the  courier.  He  did  arrive 
indeed  on  Wednesday  morning,  but  with  no  battle;  for  the  moment 
the  rebel  army  saw  the  Duke's,  they  turned  back  with  the  utmost 
precipitation ;  spiked  their  cannon,  blew  up  their  magazine,  and  left 
behind  them  their  wounded  and  our  prisoners.  They  crossed  the 
Forth,  and  in  one  day  fled  four-and-thirty  miles  to  Perth,  where,  as 
they  have  strong  intrenchments,  some  imaffine  they  will  wait  to  fight ; 
but  their  desertion  is  too  great ;  the  whole  clan  of  the  Macdonalds,  one 
of  their  best,  has  retired  on  the  accidental  death  of  their  chief.  In 
short,  it  looks  exceedingly  like  the  conclusion  of  this  business,  though 
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the  French  have  embarked  Filz- James's  regiment  at  Ostend  for  Scot- 
land. The  Duke's  name  disperses  armies,  as  the  Pretender's  raised 
them. 

The  French  seem  to  be  at  the  eve  of  taking  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
the  latter  of  which  is  actually  besieged.  In  this  case  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  send  an  army  abroad  this  summer,  for  there  will  be  no  consi- 
derable towns  in  Flanders  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Empress- 
Queen. 

The  new  regiments,  of  which  I  told  you  so  much,  have  again  been 
in  dispute :  as  their  term  was  near  expired,  the  ministry  proposed  to 
continue  them  for  four  months  longer.  This  was  last  Friday,  when, 
as  we  every  hour  expected  the  news  of  a  conclusive  battle,  which,  if 
favourable,  would  render  them  useless,  Mr.  Fox,  the  general  against 
the  new  regiments,  begged  it  might  only  be  postponed  till  the  following 
Wednesday,  but  170  against  89  voted  them  that  very  day.  On  the 
very  Wednesday  came  the  news  of  the  flight  of  the  rebels ;  and  two 
days  before  that,  news  from  Chester  of  Lord  Gower's  new  regiment 
having  mutinied,  on  hearing  that  they  were  to  be  continued  beyond 
the  term  for  which  they  had  listed. 

At  court  all  is  confusion :  the  King,  at  Lord  Bath's  instigation,  has 
absolutely  refused  to  make  Pitt  secretary  at  war.'  How  this  will  end, 
I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  believe  in  bloodshed :  neither  side  is  famous 
for  being  incapable  of  yielding. 

I  wish  you  joy  of  having  the  Chutes  again,  though  I  am  a  little 
sorry  that  their  bravery  was  not  rewarded  by  staying  at  Rome  till 
they  could  triumph  in  their  turn :  however,  I  don't  believe  that  at 
Florence  you  want  opportunities  of  exulting.  That  Monro  you  men- 
tion was  made  travelling  physician  by  my  father's  interest,  who  had 
great  regard  for  the  old  doctor:^  if  he  has  any  skill  in  quacking 
madmen,  his  art  may  perhaps  be  of  service  now  in  the  Pretender's 
court 

I  beg  my  eagle  may  not  come  till  it  has  the  opportunity  of  a  man- 
of-war  :  we  have  lost  so  many  merchantmen  lately,  that  I  should  never 
expect  to  receive  it  that  way. 

I  can  say  nothing  to  your  opinion  of  the  young  Pretender  being  a 
cheat ;  nor,  as  the  rebellion  is  near  at  end,  do  I  see  what  end  it  would 
answer  to  prove  him  original  or  spurious.  However,  as  you  seem  to 
dwell  upon  it,  I  will  mention  it  again  to  my  uncle. 

*  Lord  Marchmont,  in  his  Diary  of  Feb.  9,  sajs,  **  My  brother  told  me,  that  on  the 
ministry  insisting  on  Mr.  Pitt  being  secretary  at  war,  and  the  King  having  said  he  should 
not  be  his  secretary,  Liord  Bath  had  gone  to  the  King  and  told  him,  thoogh  he  had  resolved 
never  to  take  a  place,  yet  now,  finding  his  ministers  would  force  a  servant  on  him,  rather 
than  he  should  be  so  used,  he  would  undertake  to  get  him  his  money.  The  King  said, 
the  ministers  had  the  Parliament;  Lord  Bath  said,  his  Majesty  had  it,  and  not  they :  and 
that  hereupon  the  King  thanked  him ;  and  it  was  expected  the  ministers  would  all  be 
out"— E, 

^  In  1743,  Dr.  John  Monro  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
to  one  of  the  RadclifFe  travelling  fellowships.  In  1752,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  physi. 
cian  to  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals.  In  1758,  he  published  **  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Battlers  Treatise  on  Madness,"  in  which  he  vindicated  his  &ther*8  treatment  of  that  dis. 
order.    He  died  in  1791^E. 
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I  hear  that  my  rister-Countess  is  projecting  her  return,  being  quite 
sick  of  England,  where  nobody  visits  her.  She  says  there  is  not  one 
woman  of  sense  in  England.  Her  journey,  however,  will  have  turned 
to  account,  and,  I  beUeve,  end  in  almost  doubling  her  aOowance 
Adieu !  my  dear  child ;  love  the  Chutes  for  me  as  well  as  for  yourseifL 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  14,  17-I& 

Br  the  relation  I  am  ffoing  to  make,  you  will  think  that  I  am  de- 
scribing Turkish,  not  English  revolutions;  and  will  cast  your  eye 
upwards  to  see  if  my  letter  is  not  dated  from  Constantinople.  Indeed, 
violent  as  the  changes  have  been,  there  has  been  no  bloodshed ;  no 
Grand  Vizier  has  had  a  cravat  made  of  a  bowstring,  no  Janizaries 
have  taken  upon  them  to  alter  the  succession,  no  Grand  Signior  is 
deposed — only  his  Sublime  Highness's  dignity  has  been  a  little  im- 
paired. Oh  I  I  forgot ;  I  ou^ht  not  to  frigliten  you ;  you  will  interpret 
all  these  fine  allusions,  and  think  on  the  rebellion — pno !  we  are  such 
considerable  proficients  in  politics,  that  we  can  form  rebellions  within 
rebellions,  and  turn  a  government  topsy-turvy  at  London,  while  we 
are  engaged  in  a  civil  war  in  Scotland.  In  short,  I  gave  you  a  hint 
last  week  of  an  insurrection  in  the  closet,  and  of  Lord  Bath  having 
prevented  Pitt  from  being  secretary  at  war.  The  ministry  cave  up 
that  point ;  but  finding  that  a  change  had  been  made  in  a  scheme  of 
foreign  politics,  which  they  had  laid  before  the  King,  and  for  which 
he  had  thanked  them ;  and  perceiving  some  symptoms  of  a  resolutian 
to  dismiss  them  at  the  end  of  the  session,  they  came  to  a  sudden 
determination  not  to  do  Lord  Granville's  business  by  carrying  the 
supplies,  and  then  to  be  turned  out :  so  on  Monday  morning,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  body,  the  two  secretaries  of  state  threw  up  the 
seals ;  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Pelham,  with  the  rest  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  with  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Gower,  privy  seal, 
and  Lord  Pembroke,'  groom  of  the  stole,  gave  up  too :  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire,  Grafton,  and  Richmond,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  WinningtoD, 
paymaster,  and  almost  all  the  other  great  officers  and  offices,  declaring 
they  would  do  the  same.    Lord  Granville  immediately  received  both 

*  Henr J  Herbert,  ninth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  an  inielliffent  lover  of  the  arts,  and  an 
amateur  architect  of  considerable  merit  Walpole  says  of  him,  an  his  aoooont  of  Sculp- 
tors and  Architects,  **  The  soul  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  had  been  patronised  bj  his  aneeelora, 
seemed  still  to  hover  over  its  favourite  WUton,  and  to  have  assisted  the  Muses  of  Arts  in 
the  education  of  this  noble  person.  No  man  had  a  purer  taste  in  building  than  Earl 
Henry,  of  which  he  gave  a  few  specimens :  besides  his  works  at  Wilton,  the  new  I/idge 
in  Windsor  Park ;  the  Countess  of  Suffolk's  house,  at  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham ;  the 
Water^iouae,  in  Lord  Orford's  park  at  Houghton,  are  incontestable  proo^i  of  Lord  Pem- 
broke's taste :  it  was  more  than  taste ;  it  was  passion  for  the  utilibr  and  hononr  of  his 
country  that  engaged  his  lordship  to  promote  and  assiduously  overlook  the  ooostmction  of 
Westminster  Bridge  by  the  ingenious  M.  Lalielye,  a  man  that  deserves  more  noCioe  than 
this  slight  encomium  can  bestow.*'    He  died  in  January  1750-1. — ^E. 
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seals,  one  for  hiroselfy  and  the  other  to  give  to  whom  he  pleased. 
Lord  Bath  was  named  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and  chaoo 
cellor  of  the  exchequer ;  L#ord  Carlisle,  privy  seal,  and  Lord  Win- 
chilsea  reinstated  in  the  Admiralty.  Thus  far  all  went  swimmingly; 
they  had  only  forgot  one  little  point,  which  was,  to  secure  a  majority 
in  both  Houses :  in  the  Commons  they  unluckily  found  that  they  had 
no  better  man  to  take  the  lead  than  poor  Sir  John  Rushout,  for  Sir 
John  Barnard  refused  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  so  did  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Wilies  to  be  lord  chancellor ;  and  the  wildness  of  the 
scheme  soon  prevented  others,  who  did  not  wish  ill  to  Lord  Granville, 
or  well  to  the  Pelhams,  from  giving  in  to  it.  Hop,  the  Dutch  minister, 
did  not  a  little  increase  the  confusion  by  declaring  that  he  had  imme- 
diately despatched  a  courier  to  Holland,  and  did  not  doubt  but  the 
States  would  directly  send  to  accept  the  terms  of  France. 

I  should  tell  you  too,  that  Lord  Bath's  being  of  the  enterprise  con- 
tributed hugely  to  poison  the  success  of  it.  In  short,  his  lordship, 
whose  politics  were  never  characterized  by  steadiness,  found  that  he 
had  not  courage  enough  to  take  the  Treasury.  You  may  guess  how 
ill  laid  his  schemes  were,  when  he  durst  not  indulge  both  his  ambition 
and  avarice  I  In  short,  on  Wednesday  morning  (pray  mind,  this  was 
the  very  Wednesday  after  the  Monday  on  which  the  change  had  hap- 
pened,) he  went  to  the  King,  and  told  him  he  had  tried  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  found  it  timid  rioi  doT  Bounce  I  went  all  the  project 
into  shivers,  like  the  vessels  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchymist,  when  they 
are  on  the  brink  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  poor  King,  who, 
from  being  fatigued  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  sick  of  Pelham's 
timidity  and  compromises,  had  given  in  to  this  mad  hurly-burly  of 
alterations,  was  confounded  with  having  floundered  to  no  purpose, 
and  to  find  himself  more  than  ever  in  the  power  of  men  he  hated, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  refused  to  admit  any  more  of  the 
persons  who  were  pouring  in  upon  him  with  white  sticks,  and  golden 
keys, and  commissions,  &c.  At  last  he  sent  for  Winnington,  and  told 
him,  he  was  the  only  honest  man  about  him,  and  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  a  reconciliation,  and  sent  him  to  Mr.  Pelham  to  desire  they 
would  all  return  to  their  employments.* 
Lord  Granville  is  as  jolly  as  ever ;  laughs  and  drinks,  and  owns  it 

• 

*  **  Feb.  13.  Lord  Bolin|[rbroke  told  me,  that  Bath  had  retiflrned,  and  all  was  now  over. 
He  approved  of  what  had  been  done,  though  he  owned  that  Walpole^s  faction  had  done 
what  he  had  wrote  every  King  must  expect  who  nurses  up  a  &ction  b^  goveramg  by  a 
party;  and  that  it  was  a  most  indecent  thing,  and  must  render  the  Kmg  contemptible. 
Lord  Cobham  told  me,  that  the  King  had  yesterday  sent  Winnington  to  stop  the  resisna. 
tions;  that  he  had  offered  Winnington  the  seal  of  exchequer,  afl^  Bath  had  resisfned  it; 
bat  Virinnington  said  it  would  not  do.  At  court  I  met  Lord  Granville,  who  is  stUl  secre- 
tary, but  declared  to  be  ready  to  resign  when  the  King  pleases."  Marchmont  Diary. — ^EL 

/  bi  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  the  iSh,  Lord  Chesterfield  says,  **  Your 
victory  is  complete :  for  God*s  sake  pursue  it  Good  policy  still  more  than  resentment, 
Quires  thai  Granville  and  Bath  should  be  marked  out,  and  all  their  people  cut  o£ 
Every  body  now  sees  and  knows  that  you  have  the  power;  let  them  see  and  know  too, 
^t  you  will  use  it  A  general  run  ought  to  be  made  open  Bath  by  all  your  followers  and 
writers.^'— E. 
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was  mad,  and  owns  he  would  do  it  again  to-morrow.  It  would  not 
be  quite  so  safe,  indeed,  to  try  it  soon  again,  for  the  triumphant  party 
are  not  at  all  in  the  humour  to  be  turned,  out  every  time  his  loitlship 
has  drunk  a  bottle  too  much ;  and  that  House  of  Commons  that  he 
could  not  make  do  for  him,  would  do  to  send  him  to  the  Tower  till 
he  was  sober.  This  was  the  very  worst  period  he  could  have  selected, 
when  the  fears  of  men  had  made  them  throw  themselves  absolutely 
into  all  measures  of  government  to  secure  the  government  itself; 
and  that  temporary  strength  of  Pelham  has  my  Lord  Granville  con- 
trived to  fix  to  him :  and  people  will  be  glad  to  ascribe  to  the  merit 
and  virtue  of  the  ministry,  what  they  would  be  ashamed  to  own,  but 
was  really  the  effect  of  their  own  apprehensions.  It  was  a  good 
idea  of  somebody,  when  no  man  would  accept  a  place  under 
the  new  system,  that  Granville  and  Bath  were  met  going  about  the 
streets,  calling  odd  man !  as  the  hackney  chairmen  do  when  they 
want  a  partner.  This  little  faction  of  Lord  Granville  goes  by  Hk 
name  ot  the  Grandmlhins. 

There !  who  would  think  that  I  had  written  you  an  entire  history 
in  the  compass  of  three  sides  of  paper?  Vertot  would  have  com- 
posed a  volume  on  this  event,  and  entitled  it,  the  Revolutions  of  Eng^ 
land.  You  will  wonder  at  not  having  it  notified  to  you  by  Lord 
Granville  himself,  as  is  customary  for  new  secretaries  of  state:  when 
they  mentioned  to  him  writing  to  Italy,  he  said — "  To  Italy  !  no:  be- 
fore the  courier  can  get  thither,  I  shall  be  out  again."  It  absolutely 
makes  one  laugh :  as  serious  as  the  consequences  might  be,  it  is  im- 
possible to  hate  a  politician  of  such  jovial  good-humour.  I  am  told 
that  he  ordered  the  packet-boat  to  be  stopped  at  Harwich  till  Satur- 
day, till  he  should  have  time  to  determine  what  he  would  write  to 
Holland.  This  will  make  the  Dutch  receive  the  news  of  the  double 
revolution  at  the  same  instant. 

The  Duke  and  his  name  are  pursuing  the  scattered  rebels  into  their 
very  mountains,  determined  to  root  out  sedition  entirely.  It  is  be- 
lieved, and  we  expect  to  hear,  that  the  young  Pretender  is  embarked 
and  gone.  Wish  the  Chutes  joy  of  the  happy  conclusion  of  this 
affair ! 

Adieu!  my  dear  child!  After  describing  two  revolutions,  and 
announcing  the  termination  of  a  rebellion,  it  would  be  below  the 
dignity  of  my  letter  to  talk  of  any  thing  of  less  moment.    Next  post 

*  The  projectors  of  this  attempt  to  remove  the  ministers  were  overwhelmed  with  ridi- 
cnle.  Among  other  jeux  d^etprii^  was  **  A  History  of  the  Long  Administration,**  bound 
up  like  the  works  prmted  ibr  children,  and  sold  for  a  penny ;  and  of  which  one  wouM 
suspect  Walpole  to  be  the  author.  It  concluded  as  follows :  ^  And  thus  endeth  the  second 
and  last  part  of  this  astonishing  administration,  which  lasted  fortj^i^t  hears;  three 
quarters,  seven  minutes,  and  eleven  seconds ;  which  may  be  truly  called  the  most  wise 
and  most  honest  of  all  administrations,  the  minister  having,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
wise  men,  never  transacted  one  rash  thin?^and,  what  is  more  marvellous,  left  as  much 
moncry  in  the  treasury  as  he  found  in  it  This  worthy  history  I  have  fiuthfiilly  recorded 
in  this  mighty  volume,  that  it  may  be  read  with  the  valuable  works  of  our  immortal 
countryman,  Thomas  Thumb,  by  our  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, 
to  the  end  of  the  world.'*-— E. 
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I  may  possibly  descend  out  of  my  historical  buskins,  and  converse 
with  you  more  familiarly — en  attendant,  gentle  reader,  I  am,  your  sin- 
cere well-wisher, 

Horace  Walpole, 
Historiographer  to  the  high  and  mighty  Lord  John,  Earl  Granville. 


TO  Sm  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  March  6, 1746. 

I  KNOW  I  have  missed  two  or  three  posts, but  you  have  lost  nothing: 
you  perhaps  expected  that  our  mighty  corlfimotions  did  not  subside  at 
once,  and  that  you  should  still  hear  of  struggles  and  more  shocks ;  but 
it  all  ended  at  once;  with  only  some  removals  and  promotions  which 
you  saw  in  the  Gazette.  I  should  have  written,  however,  but  I  have 
been  hurried  with  my  sister's*  wedding ;  but  all  the  ceremony  of  that 
too  is  over  now,  and  the  dinners  and  the  visits,  &c. 

The  rebellion  has  fetched  breath;  the  dispersed  clans  have  re- 
united and  marched  to  Inverness,  from  whence  Lord  Loudon  was 
forced  to  retreat,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  castle,  which  has  since 
yielded  without  firing  a  gun.  Their  numbers  are  now  reckoned  at 
seven  thousand  :  old  Lord  Lovat*  has  carried  them  a  thousand  Frasers. 
The  French  continually  drop  them  a  ship  or  two :  we  took  two,  with 
the  Duke  of  Berwick's  brother  on  board :  it  seems  evident  that  they 
design  to  keep  up  our  disturbances  as  long  as  possible,  to  prevent  our 
sending  any  troops  to  Flanders.  Upon  the  prospect  of  the  rebellion 
being  at  an  end,  the  Hessians  were  ordered  back,  but  luckily  were 
not  gone ;  and  now  are  quartered  to  prevent  the  rebels  slipping  the 
Duke,  (who  is  marching  to  them,)  and  returning  into  England.  This 
counter-order  was  given  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  came  out 
the  Gazette,  and  said  the  Hessians  are  to  go  away.  This  doubling 
style  in  the  ministry  is  grown  so  characteristic,  that  the  French  are 
actually  playing  a  farce,  in  which  harlequin  enters,  as  an  English 
courier,  with  two  bundles  of  despatches  fastened  to  his  belly  and  his' 
back :  they  ask  him  what  the  one  is  ?  "  Eh  !  ces  sont  mes  ordtes." 
— And  what  the  other  ?    "  Mais  elles  sont  mes  contre-ordres." 

We  have  been  a  little  disturbed  in  some  other  of  our  politics,  by 
the  news  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  having  made  his  peace :  I  think  it 
comes  out  now  that  he  absolutely  had  concluded  one  with  France, 
but  that  the  haughty  court  of  Spain  rejected  it :  what  the  Austrian 
pride  had  driven  him  to,  the  Spanish  pride  drove  him  from.  You 
will  allow  that  our  affairs  are  critically  bad,  when  all  our  hopes 
centre  in  that  honest  monarch,  the  King  of  Prussia — but  so  it  is ;  and 
I  own  I  see  nothing  that  can  restore  us  to  being  a  great  nation  but  his 
interposition.    Many  schemes  are  framed,  of  making  him  Stadtholder 

*  Lady  Maria  Walpole,  married  to  Cbarles  Churchill,  Esq.  ^ 

^  Simon  Fraaer,  Lord  Lovat,  a  man  of  parts,  bat  of  iniamoms  character.  He  had  the 
folly,  at  the  a^  of  eighty,  to  enter  into  the  rebellion,  upon  a  pmmioe  fitMn  the  Pretender, 
that  he  would  make  mm  Duke  of  Fraser.    He  was  taken,  tned,  and  beheaded. — D. 

VOL.  I.  40 
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of  Holland,  or  Duke  of  Bdrgundy  in  Flanders,  in  lieu  of  ihe  Silesias, 
or  altogether,  and  that  I  think  would  follow — but  I  don't  know  bow 
far  any  of  these  have  been  carried  into  propositions. 

I  see  by  your  letters  that  our  fomentations  of  the  Corsican  rebellion 
have  had  no  better  success  than  the  French  tampering  in  oars — for 
ours,  I  don^t  expect  it  will  be  quite  at  an  end,  till  it  is  made  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace,  that  they  shall  give  it  no  assistance. 

The  small-pox  has  been  making  great  havoc  in  London ;  the  new 
Lord  Rockingham,'  whom  I  believe  you  knew  when  only  Thomas 
Watson,  is  dead  of  it,  and  the  title  extinct.  My  Lady  Conway*  has 
had  it,  but  escaped. 

My  brother  is  on  the  point  of  finishing  all  his  affairs  with  his 
countess ;  she  is  to  have  fifteen  hundred  per  year ;  and  her  mother 
gives  her  two  thousand  pounds.  I  suppose  this  will  send  her  bark  to 
you,  added  to  her  disappointments  in  politics,  in  which  it  appears  she 
has  been  tampering.  Don't  you  remember  a  very  foolish  knight,  one 
Sir  Bourchier  Wrey  t*  Well,  you  do :  the  day  Lord  Bath  was  in  the 
Treasury,  that  one  day!  she  wrote  to  Sir  Bourchier  at  Exeter,  to  tell 
him  that  now  their  friends  were  coming  into  power,  and  it  was  a  bra\-e 
opportunity  for  him  to  come  up  and  make  his  own  terms.  He  came, 
and  is  lodged  in  her  house,  and  sends  about  cards  to  invite  people  to 
come  and  see  him  at  the  Countess  of  Orford's.  There  is  a  little  fracas 
I  hear  in  their  domestic  ;  the  Abb^-Secretary  has  got  one  of  the  maids 
with  child.  I  have  seen  the  dame  herself  but  once  these  two  months, 
when  she  came  into  the  Opera  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  fierce  as  an 
incensed  turkey-cock,  you  know  her  look,  and  towing  after  her  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood's  new  wife,*"  a  poor  forlorn  Presbyterian  prude, 
whom  he  obliges  to  consort  with  her. 

Adieu !  for  I  think  I  have  now  told  you  all  I  know.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you  are  so  near  losing  the  good  Chutes,  but  I  cannot  help 
having  an  eye  to  myself  in  their  coming  to  England. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Straet,  March  SI,  174& 

I  HAVE  no  new  triumphs  of  the  Duke  to  send  you :  he  has  been 
detained  a  great  while  at  Aberdeen  by  the  snows.  The  rebels  have 
gathered  numbers  again,  and  have  taken  Fort  Augustus,  and  are 

*  Thomas  Watson,  third  Earl  of  Rockinsrham,  saooeeded  his  elder  brother  Lewis  in 
the  family  honours  in  1745,  and  died  himself  in  1746.  The  earldom  extingnisbed  apon 
his  death ;  but  the  Barony  of  Rockingham  devolved  upon  his  kinsman,  Thomas  Watsoo 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Malton,  who  was  soon  afterwards  created  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
See  afUi,  p.  458. 

^  Lady  Isabella  Fitzroy,  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Graflon,  and  wile  of  Francis, 
Lord  Conway,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hertford. 

«  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey  of  Tawstock,  in  Devonshire,  the  fifth  baronet  of  the  fiuouly. 
He  was  member  of  parliament  fi>r  Banistaple,  and  died  in  1764. — ^D. 

d  Widow  of  Sir  Richard  ElUs. 
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marching  to  Fort  William.  The  Duke  complains  extremely  of  the 
loyal  Scotch :  says  he  can  get  no  intelligence,  and  reckons  himself 
more  in  an  enemy's  country,  than  when  he  was  warring  with  the 
French  in  Flanders.  They  profess  the  big  professions  wherever  he 
comes,  but,  before  he  is  out  of  sight  of  any  town,  beat  up  for  volun- 
teers for  rebels.  We  see  no  prospect  of  his  return,  for  he  must  stay 
in  Scotland  while  the  rebellion  lasts ;  and  the  existence  of  that  seems 
too  intimately  connected  with  the  being  of  Scotland,  to  expect  it 
should  soon  be  annihilated. 

We  rejoice  at  the  victories  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  whom  we 
thought  lost  to  our  cause.  To-day  we  are  to  vote  subsidies  to  the 
Electors  of  Cologne  and  Mentz.  I  don't  know  whether  they  will  be 
opposed  by  the  Electoral  Prince ;'  but  he  has  lately  erected  a  new 
opposition,  by  the  councils  of  Lord  Bath,  who  has  got  him  from  Lord 
Granville :  the  latter  and  his  faction  act  with  the  court 

I  have  told  you  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  political  knowledge ;  of 
private  history  there  is  nothing  new.  Don't  think,  my  dear  child, 
that  I  hurry  over  my  letters,  or  neglect  writing  to  you ;  I  assure  you 
I  never  do,  when  I  have  the  least  grain  to  lap  up  in  a  letter :  but  con- 
sider how  many  chapters  of  correspondence  are  extinct :  Pope  and 
poetry  are  dead  !  Patriotism  has  kissed  hands  on  accepting  a  place  : 
the  Ladies  O.  and  T.^  have  exhausted  scandal  both  in  their  persons 
and  conversations :  divinity  and  controversy  are  grown  good  Chris- 
tians, say  their  prayers  and  spare  their  neighbours  ;  and  I  think  even 
self-murder  is  out  of  fashion.  Now  judge  whether  a  correspondent 
can  furnish  matter  for  the  common  intercourse  of  the  post  1 

Pray  what  luxurious  debauch  has  Mr.  Chute  been  guilty  of,  that  he 
is  laid  up  with  the  gout  7  I  mean,  that  he  was,  for  I  hope  his  fit  has 
not  lasted  till  now.  If  you  are  ever  so  angry,  I  must  say,  I  flatter 
myself  I  shall  see  him  before  my  eagle,  which  1  beg  may  repose  itself 
still  at  Leghorn,  for  the  French  privateers  have  taken  such  numbers 
of  our  merchantmen,  that  I  cannot  think  of  suffering  it  to  come  that 
way.  If  you  should  meet  with  a  good  opportunity  of  a  man-of-war, 
let  it  come— or  I  will  postpone  my  impatience.    Adieu ! 

P.S.  I  had  sealed  my  letter,  but  break  it  open,  to  tell  you  that  an 
account  is  just  arrived  of  two  of  our  privateers  having  met  eight-and- 
twenty  transports  going  with  supplies  to  the  Brest  fleet,  and  sunk  ten, 
taken  four,  and  driven  the  rest  on  shore. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  March  28, 1746. 

I  don't  at  all  recollect  what  was  in  those  two  letters  of  mine, 
which  I  find  you  have  lost :  for  your  sake,  as  you  must  be  impatient 
for  English  news,  I  am  sorry  you  grow  subject  to  these  miscarriages ; 

■  The  Prince  of  Wales.  ^  Orford  and  Townshend.— D. 
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but  in  general,  I  believe  there  is  little  of  consequence  in  my  corre- 
spondence. 

The  Duke  has  not  yet  left  Aberdeen,  for  want  of  his  supplies  ;  but 
by  a  party  which  he  sent  out,  and  in  which  Mr.  Conway  was,  the 
rebels  do  not  seem  to  have  recovered  their  spirits,  though  they  have 
recruited  their  numbers ;  for  eight  hundred  of  them  fled  on  the  first 
appearance  of  our  detachment,  and  quitted  an  advantageous  post.  As 
much  as  you  know,  and  as  much  as  you  have  lately  heard  of  Scotch 
finesse^  you  wiH  yet  be  startled  at  the  refinements  that  natioD  have 
made  upon  their  own  policy.  Lord  Fortrose,*  whose  father  was  in  the 
last  rebellion,  and  who  has  himself  been  restored  to  his  fortune,  is 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  army :  he  is  with  the  Duke — his  wife  and 
his  clan  with  the  rebels.  The  head  of  the  Mackintosh's  is  acting 
just  the  same  part.  The  clan  of  the  Grants,  always  esteemed  the 
most  Whig  tribe,  have  literally  in  all  the  forms  signed  a  neutrality 
with  the  rebels.  The  most  honest  instance  I  have  heard,  is  in  the 
town  of  Forfar,  where  they  have  chosen  their  annual  magistrates ; 
but  at  the  same  time  entered  a  memorandum  in  their  town-book,  that 
they  shall  not  execute  their  office  ^*  till  it  is  decided  which  King  is  to 
reign." 

The  Parliament  is  adjourned  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Princess 
Caroline  is  going  to  the  Bath  for  a  rheumatism.  The  Countess,  whose 
return  you  seem  so  much  to  dread,  has  entertained  the  town  with  an 
excellent  vulgarism.  She  happened  one  night  at  the  Opera  to  sit  by 
Peggy  Banks,^  a  celebrated  oeauty,  and  asked  her  several  questions 
about  the  singers  and  dancers,  which  the  other  naturally  answered, 
as  one  woman  of  fashion  answers  another.  The  next  morning  Sir 
Bourchier  Wrey  sent  Miss  Banks  an  opera-ticket,  and  my  lady  sent  her 
a  card,  to  thank  her  for  her  civilities  to  her  the  night  before,  and  that 
she  intended  to  wait  on  her  very  soon.  Do  but  think  of  Sir  B.  Wrey's 
paying  a  womah  of  fashion  for  being  civil  to  my  Lady  O. !  Sure  no 
apothecary's  wife  in  a  market-town  could  know  less  of  the  world 
than  these  two  people  1  The  operas  flourish  more  than  in  any  latter 
years ;  the  composer  is  Gluck,  a  Grerman :  he  is  to  have  a  benefit,  at 
which  he  is  to  play  on  a  set  of  drinking-glasses,  which  he  modulates 
with  water :  I  think  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  having  seen  some 
such  thing. 

You  will  see  in  the  papers  long  accounts  of  a  most  shocking  mur- 
der, that  has  been  committed  by  a  lad*"  on  his  mistress,  who  was  found 
dead  in  her  bedchamber,  with  an  hundred  wounds ;  her  brains  beaten 

*  Willi&m  Mackenzie,  fifth  Earl  of  Sea.fbrth,  the  father  of  Kenneth  Lord  Fortroae,  had 
been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  was  attainted.  He  died  in  1740.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  hia  attainder,  his  son  never  assumed  the  title  of  SeafbrUi,  but  continaed  lo  be 
cidled  Lord  Fortrose,  the  second  title  of  the  family.  He  was  member  of  paTliament  in 
]741  &it  the  burghs  of  Fortrose,  &c,  and  in  1747  and  1754,  for  the  county  of  Ross.  He 
died  in  1762.  His  only  son,  Kenneth,  was  created  Viscount  Fortrose,  and  Earl  of  Sea. 
forth  in  Ireland. — D. 

^  IVfargaret,  sister  of  John  Hodgkinson  Banks,  Esq. ;  married,  in  1757,  to  the  Hon. 
Henry  Grenville,  fifth  son  of  .the  Countess  Temple,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Bar- 
badoes  in  1746,  and  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Forte  in  1761. — D. 

^  One  Henderson,  hanged  for  murdering  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 
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out,  stabbed,  her  face,  back,  and  breasts  slashed  in  twenty  places — 
one  hears  of  nothing  else  wherever  one  goes.  But  adieu  !  it  is  time 
to  finish  a  letter,  when  one  is  reduced  for  news  to  the  casualties  of 
the  week. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Stroet,  April  15, 1746. 

Your  triumphs  in  Italy  are  in  high  fashion :  till  very  lately,  Italy 
was  scarce  ever  mentioned  as  part  of  the  scene  of  war.'  The  appre- 
hensions of  your  great  King  making  his  peace  began  to  alarm  us ; 
and  when  we  just  believed  it  finished,  we  have  received  nothing  but 
torrents  of  good  news.  The  King  of  Sardinia'  has  not  only  carried 
his  own  character  and  success  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  seems  to  have 
given  a  turn  to  the  general  face  of  the  war,  which  has  a  much  more 
favourable  aspect  than  was  to  be  expected  three  months  ago.  He 
has  made  himself  as  considerable  in  the  scale  as  the  Prussian,  but 
with  real  valour,  and  as  great  abilities,  and  without  the  infamy  of  the 
other's  politics. 

The  rebellion  seems  once  more  at  its  last  gasp;  the  Duke  is 
marched,  and  the  rebels  fiy  before  him,  in  the  utmost  want  of  money. 
The  famous  Hazard  sloop  is  taken,  with  two  hundred  men  and  offi- 
cers, and  about  eight  thousand  pounds  in  money,  from  France.  In 
the  midst  of  such  good  news  from  thence,  Mr.  Conway  has  sot  a 
regiment,  for  which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  take  part  in  my  joy.  In  Flan- 
ders we  propose  to  make  another  great  effort,  with  an  army  of  above 
ninety  thousand  men ;  that  is,  forty  Dutch,  above  thirty  Austriana,. 
eighteen  Hanoverians,  the  Hessians,  who  are  to  return  ;  and  we  pro- 
pose twelve  thousand  Saxons,  but  no  English ;  though,  if  the  rebellion 
is  at  all  suppressed  in  any  time,  I  imagine  some  of  our  troops  will  go, 
and  the  Duke  command  the  whole :  in  the  mean  time,  the  army  will 
be  under  Prince  Waldeck  and  Bathiani.  You  will  wonder  at  my 
running  so  glibly  over  eighteen  thousand  Hanoverians,  especially  as 
they  are  all  to  be  in  our  pay,  but  the  nation's  digestion  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  pill  given  to  Pitt,  of  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.*"  Last 
Friday  was  the  debate  on  this  subject,  when  we  carried  these  troops 
by  255  against  122:  Pitt,  Lyttelton,  three  Grenvilles,>and  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  all  voting  roundly  for  them,  though  the  eldest  Grenville,  two 
years  ago,  had  declared  in  the  House,  that  he  would  seal  it  with  his 
blood  that  he  never  would  give  his  vote  for  a  Hanoverian.  Don't 
you  shudder  at  such  perjury  r  and  this  in  a  republic,  and  where  there 
is  no  religion  that  dispenses  with  oaths !    Pitt  was  the  only  one  of 

*  Charles  Emmanuel  the  l^ird,  an  able  sovereign,  and  the  last  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
who  possessed  any  portion  of  that  talent  for  which  the  race  had  previously  been  so  oele- 
brated.— D.  * 

^  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Winnington,  in  the  following  month,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  chosen  of  the  privy  cooncu.— E. 

40* 
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this  omincms  band  that  opened  his  mouth,*  and  it  was  to  add  impu- 
dence to  profligacy ;  but  no  criminal  at  the  Place  de  Greve  was  ever 
so  racked  as  he  was  by  Dr.  Lee,  a  friend  of  Lord  Granville,  who 
gave  him  the  question  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

General  Hawley  has  been  tried  (not  in  person,  you  may  believe) 
and  condemned  by  a  Scotch  jury  for  murder,  on  hanging  a  spy.  What 
do  you  say  to  this  1  or  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you,  that  Mr. 
Ratclifle,  who  has  been  so  long  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  supposed 
the  Pretender's  youngest  son,  is  not  only  suffered  to  return  to  France, 
but  was  entertained  at  a  great  dinner  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  a 
relation  !^  The  same  Duke  has  refused  his  beautiful  Lady  Emily  to 
Lord  Kildare,""  the  richest  and  the  first  peer  of  Ireland,  on  a  ridiculous 
notion  of  the  King's  evil  being  in  the  family — but  sure  that  ought  to 
be  no  objection:  a  very  little  grain  more  of  pride  and  Stuartism  might 
persuade  all  the  royal  bastards  that  they  have  a  faculty  of  curing  that 
distemper. 

The  other  day,  an  odd  accidental  discovery  was  made ;  some  of 
the  Duke's  baggage,  which  he  did  not  want,  was  sent  back  from 
Scotland,  with  a  bill  of  the  contents.  Soon  after,  another  large 
parcel,  but  not  specified  in  the  bill,  was  brought  to  the  captain, 
directed  like  the  rest  When  they  came  to  the  Custom-house  here, 
it  was  observed,  and  they  sent  to  Mr.  Poyntz,**  to  know  what  they 
should  do :  he  bade  them  open  it,  suspecting  some  trick ;  but  when 
they  did,  they  found  a  large  crucifix,  copes,  rich  vestments,  beads, 
and  heaps  of  such  like  trumpery,  consigned  from  the  titulary  primate 
of  Scotland,  who  is  with  the  rebels :  they  imagine,  with  the  privity  of 
some  of  the  vessels,  to  be  conveyed  to  somebody  here  in  town. 

Now  I  am  telling  you  odd  events,  I  must  relate  one  of  the  strangest 
I  ever  heard.  Last  week,  an  elderly  woman  gave  information  against 
her  maid  for  coining,  and  the  trial  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
mistress  deposed,  that  having  been  leil  a  widow  several  years  ago, 
with  four  children,  and  no  possibility  of  maintaining  them,  she  had 
taken  to  coining :  that  she  used  to  buy  old  pewter-pots,  out  of  each  of 
which  she  made  as  many  shillings,  &c.  as  she  could  put  off  for  three 
pounds,  and  that  by  this  practice  she  had  bred  up  her  children,  bound 
them  out  apprentices,  and  set  herself  up  in  a  little  shop,  by  which  she 
got  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  that  she  had  now  given  over  coining, 
and  indicted  her  maid  as  accomplice.  The  maid  in  her  defence  said, 
*^  That  when  her  mistress  hired  her,  she  told  her  that  she  did  some- 
thing up  in  a  garret  into  which  she  must  never  inquire :  that  all  she 
knew  of  the  matter  was,  that  her  mistress  had  often  given  her  moulds 
to  clean,  which  she  did,  as  it  was  her  duty :  that,  indeed,  she  had 

'  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  of  the  17th,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  mj%, 
**  Mr.  Pitt  spoke  so  well,  that  the  preoiier  told  me  he  had  the  dignitj  of  Sir  William 
Wjmdham,  the  wit  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole :  in  short,  he  said  all  that  was  risrht  for  the  Kinf,  kind  and  respectful  to  the  dUL 
C9rp9f  and  resolute  and  contemptuous  of  the  Tory  opposition.** — E. 

^  He  was  related  to  the  Duke*B  mother  by  the  Countess  of  Newburgh,  his  mother. 

«  Ailerwards  Duke  of  Leinster.  He  married  Lady  Emily  in  the  following  February. — £. 

*  Stephen  Poyntz,  treasurer,  and  fimnerly  governor  to  the  Duke. 
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sometimes  seen  pieces  of  pewter-pots  cut,  and  did  suspect  her  mis- 
tress of  coining ;  but  that  she  never  had  had,  or  put  off,  one  single 
piece  of  bad  money."  The  judge  asked  the  mistress  if  this  was  true; 
she  answered, ''  i  es ;  and  that  she  believed  her  maid  was  as  honest 
a  creature  as  ever  lived ;  but  that,  knowing  herself  in  her  power,  she 
never  could  be  at  peace ;  that  she  knew,  bv  informing,  she  should 
secure  herself;  and  not  doubting  but  the  maid's  real  innocence  would 
appear,  she  concluded  the  poor  girl  would  come  to  no  harm."  The 
judge  flew  into  the  greatest  rage ;  told  her  he  wished  he  could  stretch 
the  law  to  hang  her,  and  feared  he  could  not  bring  off  the  maid  for 
having  concealed  the  crime ;  but,  however,  the  jury  did  bring  her  in 
not  guHiy,  I  think  I  never  heard  a  more  particular  instance  of  parts 
and  villany. 

I  inclose  a  letter  for  Stosch,  which  was  left  here  with  a  scrap  of 
paper,  with  these  words ;  "  Mr.  Natter  is  desired  to  send  the  letters 
for  Baron  de  Stosch,  in  Fbrence,  by  Mr.  H.  W."  I  don't  know  who 
Mr.  Natter^  is,  nor  who  makes  him  this  request,  but  I  desire  Mr. 
Stosch  will  immediately  put  an  end  to  this  method  of  correspondence ; 
for  I  shall  not  risk  my  letters  to  you  by  containing  his,  nor  will  I  be 
post  to  such  a  dirty  fellow. 

Your  last  was  of  March  22d,  and  you  mention  Madame  Suares* 
illness ;  I  hope  she  is  better,  and  Mr.  Chute's  gout  better,  I  love  to 
hear  of  my  Florentine  acquaintance,  though  they  all  seem  to  have 
forgot  me ;  especially  the  rrincess,  whom  you  never  mention.  Does 
she  never  ask  after  me  T  Tell  me  a  little  of  the  state  of  her  state,  her 
amours,  devotions,  and  appetite  I  must  transcribe  a  paragraph  out 
of  an  old  book  of  letters,*'  printed  in  1660,  which  I  met  with  the  other 
day :  ^  My  thoughts  upon  the  reading  your  letter  made  me  stop  in 
Florence,  and  go  no  farther,  than  to  consider  the  happiness  of  tnem 
who  live  in  that  town,  where  the  people  come  so  near  to  angels  in 
knowledge,  that  they  can  counterfeit  Heaven  well  enough  to  give 
their  friends  a  taste  of  it  in  this  life."  I  agree  to  the  happiness  of 
living  in  Florence,  but  I  am  sure  knowledge  was  not  one  of  its 
recommendations,  which  never  was  any  where  at  a  lower  ebb — I  had 
forgot ;  I  beg  Dr.  Cocchi's  pardon,  who  is  much  an  exception ;  how 
does  he  do  ?    Adieu  I 

P.S.  Lord  Malton,  who  is  the  nearest  heir-male  to  the  extinct 
earldom  of  Rockingham,  and  has  succeeded  to  a  barony  belonging  to 
it,  is  to  have  his  own  earldom  erected  into  a  marquisate,  with  the  title 
of  Rockingham.    Vernon  is  struck  off  the  list  of  admirals. 

*  He  was  an  engraver  of  seals. 

^  A  Collection  of  Letters  made  by  S^  Toby  Matthews.    [In  this  volume  will  be  found 
an  interesting  account  of  the  trial  of  Sir  Widter  Raleigh.] 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlingrton  Street,  April  25,  174€w 

You  have  bid  me  for  some  lime  send  you  good  news — well!  1  think 
I  will.  How  good  would  you  have  it  ?  must  it  be  a  total  victory  over 
the  rebels ;  with  not  only  the  Boy,  that  is  here,  killed,  but  the  other, 
that  is  not  here,  too ;  their  whole  army  put  to  the  sword,  besides  an 
infinite  number  of  prisoners;  all  the  Jacobite  estates  in  England  cod- 
fiscated»  and  all  those  in  Scotland — what  would  you  have  done  with 
them  T — or  could  you  be  content  with  something  much  under  this  I 
how  much  will  you  abate  1  will  you  compound  for  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond,  taken  by  accident?  or  for  three  Presbyterian  parsons,  who 
have  very  poor  livings,  stoutly  refusing  to  pay  a  large  contribution  to 
the  rebels  1  Come,  I  will  deal  as  well  with  you  as  I  can,  and  for  oDce, 
but  not  to  make  practice  of  it,  will  let  you  have  a  victory  I  My  friend. 
Lord  Bury,'  arrived  this  morning  from  the  Duke,  though  the  news 
was  got  here  before  him ;  for,  with  all  our  victory,  it  was  not  thought 
safe  to  send  him  through  the  heart  of  Scotland ;  so  he  was  shipped  at 
Inverness,  within  an  hour  after  the  Duke  entered  the  town,  kept  beat- 
ing at  sea  five  days,  and  then  put  on  shore  at  North  Berwick,  from 
whence  he  came  post  in  less  than  three  days  to  London;  but  with  a 
fever  upon  him,  for  which  he  had  twice  been  blooded  but  the  day 
before  the  battle ;  but  he  is  young,  and  high  in  spirits,  and  I  flatter 
myself  will  not  suffer  from  this  kindness  of  the  Duke:  tKe  King  has 
immediately  ordered  him  a  thousand  pound,  and  I  hear  will  make  him 
his  own  aide-de-camp.  My  dear  Mr.  Chute,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I 
had  forgot  you  have  the  gout,  and  consequently  not  the  same  patience 
to  wait  for  the  battle,  with  which  I,  knowing  the  particulars,  post- 
pone it. 

On  the  16th,  the  Duke,  by  forced  marches  came  up  with  the  rebels, 
a  little  on  this  side  Inverness — by  the  way,  the  battle  is  not  christened 
yet ;  I  only  know  that  neither  Preston-pans**  nor  Falkirk*^  are  to  be 

Sodfathers.  The  rebels,  who  fled  from  him  after  their  victory,  and 
urst  not  attack  him,  when  so  much  exposed  to  them  at  his  passage' 
of  the  Spey,  now  stood  him,  they  seven  thousand,  he  ten.  They 
broke  through  BarriPs  regiment,  and  killed  Lord  Robert  Kerr,'  a 
handsome  young  gentleman,  who  was  cut  to  pieces  with  above  thirty 
wounds ;  but  they  were  soon  repulsed,  and  fled  ;  the  whole  engage- 
ment not  lasting  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  young  Pretender 
escaped ;  Mr.  Conway,  says,  he  hears,  wounded :  he  certainly  was 
in  the  rear.  They  have  lost  above  a  thousand  men  in  the  engagement 
and  pursuit ;   and  six  hundred  were  already  taken ;  among  which 

*  George  Keppel,  eldest  son  of  William  Anne,  EUirl  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  sacoeeded 
in  the  title. 

^  «  Where  the  King*8  troops  had  been  beaten  by  the  rebels.  This  was  called  the  battle 
of  Culloden. 

^  The  letter,  relating  that  event,  was  one  of  those  that  were  lost 

*  Second  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
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latter  are  their  French  ambassador  and  Earl  Kilmarnock/  The 
Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  Ogilvie**  are  said  to  be  slain ;  Lord  Elcho* 
was  in  a  salivation,  and  not  there.  Except  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  we  lost 
nobody  of  note :  Sir  Robert  Rich's  eldest  son  has  lost  his  hand,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  private  men  fell.  The  defeat  is  reckoned 
total,  and  the  dispersion  general :  and  all  their  artillery  is  taken.  It 
is  a  brave  young  Duke !  the  town  is  all  blazing  round  me,  as  I  write, 
with  fireworks  and  illuminations :  I  have  somie  inclination  to  wrap  up 
half-a-dozen  skyrockets,  to  make  you  drink  the  Duke's  health.  Mr. 
Doddington,  on  the  first  report,  came  out  with  a  very  pretty  illumina- 
tion ;  so  pretty,  that  I  believe  he  had  it  by  him,  ready  for  any  occasion. 
I  now  come  to  a  more  melancholy  theme,  though  your  jov  will  still 
be  pure,  except  from  what  part  you  take  in  a  private  grief  of  mine. 
It  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Winnington,^  whom  you  only  knew  as  one  of 
the  first  men  in  England,  from  his  parts  and  from  his  employment. 
But  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  him,  loved  and  admired  him,  for 
he  had  great  good-nature,  and  a  quickness  of  wit  most  peculiar  to  him- 
self: and  for  his  public  talents  he  has  left  nobody  equal  to  him,  as  before, 
nobody  was  superior  to  him  but  my  father.  The  history  of  his  death 
is  a  cruel  tragedy,  but  what,  to  indulge  me  who  am  full  of  it,  and 
want  to  vent  the  narration,  you  must  hear.  He  was  not  quite  fifty, 
extremely  temperate  and  regular,  and  of  a  constitution  remarkably 
strong,  hale  and  healthy.  A  little  above  a  fortnight  ago  he  was 
seized  with  an  inflammatory  rheumatism,  a  common  and  known  case, 
dangerous,  but  scarce  ever  remembered  to  be  fataL  He  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  all  physicians,  and  lately  had  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
one  Thomson,  a  quack,  whose  foundation  of  method  could  not  be 
guessed,  but  by  a  general  contradiction  to  all  received  practice.  This 
man  was  the  oracle  of  Mrs.  Masham,^  sister,  and  what  one  ought  to 
hope  she  did  not  think  of,  coheiress  to  Mr.  Winnington :  his  other  sister 
is  as  mad  in  methodism  as  this  in  physic,  and  never  saw  him.  This 
ignorant  wretch,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  sister,  soon  made 
such  progress  in  fatal  absurdities,  as  purging,  bleeding,  and  starving 
him,  and  checking  all  perspiration,  that  his  friends  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir 
Charles  Williams'  absolutely  insisted   on  calling  in  a  physician. 

*  William  Boyd,  fourth  Earl  of  Kilmarnook  in  Scotland.  He  was  tried  by  the  Home 
of  Lords  for  higa  treason,  o<«demned  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  August  18,  1746. 
(He  was  the  direct  male  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Errol.    Johnson  says  of  him, 

^  Pitied  by  gentle  nunds,  Kilmarnock  died.*^ — D.) 

^  James,  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  David,  third  Earl  of  Airlie.  He  had  been  attainted 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1715^ — D. 

«  David  Lord  Elcho,  eldest  son  of  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Wemyss.  He  was  attainted 
in  1746 ;  but  the  family  honours  were  rest<»ed,  as  were  those  of  Lord  Airlie,  by  act  of 
parliament,  in  1826. — D. 

'  Thomas  Winnington,  paymaster  of  the  forces. 

*  Harriet,  daughter  of  Salway  Winnington,  Esq.  of  Stanford  Court,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester:  married  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  Masham,  afterwards  second  Lord  Xasham. 
She  died  in  1761.~D. 

^  At  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  WiUiamsV  political  Odes  will  be  found  an 
affectionate  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend. — E. 
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Whom  could  they  call,  but  Dr.  Bloxholme,  an  intimate  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Winnington,  and  to  whose  house  he  always  went  once  a  year  T 
This  doctor,  grown  paralytic  and  indolent,  gave  in  to  every  thing 
the  quack  advised :  Mrs.  Mash^m  all  the  while  ranting  and  raving. 
At  last,  which  at  last  came  very  speedily,  they  had  reduced  him  to  a 
total  dissolution,  by  a  diabetes  ana  a  thrush  ;  his  friends  all  the  time 
distracted  for  him,  but  hindered  from  assisting  him  ;  so  far,  that  the 
night  before  he  died,  Thomson  gave  him  another  purge,  though  he 
could  not  get  it  all  down.  Mr.  Fox  by  force  brought  Dr.  Hulse,  but 
it  was  too  late :  and  even  then,  when  Thomson  owned  him  lost,  Mrs. 
Masham  was  against  trying  Hulse's  assistance.  In  short,  madly,  or 
wickedly,  they  have  murdered*  a  man  to  whom  nature  would  have 
allotted  a  far  longer  period,  and  had  given  a  degree  of  abilities  that 
were  carrying  that  period  to  so  great  a  height  of  lustre,  as  perhaps 
would  have  excelled  both  ministers,  who  in  this  country  have  owed 
their  greatness  to  the  greatness  of  their  merit. 

Adieu !  my  dear  Sir ;  excuse  what  I  have  written  to  indulge  my 
own  concern,  in  consideration  of  what  I  have  written  to  give  you 

joy. 

P.  S.  Thank  you  for  Mr.  Oxenden ;  but  don't  put  yourself  to  any 
great  trouble,  for  I  desired  you  before  not  to  mind  formal  letters 
much,  which  I  am  obliged  to  ^ive :  I  write  to  you  separately,  when 
I  wish  you  to  be  particularly  kmd  to  my  recommendations. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlingrton  Street,  May  16, 1746. 

I  HAVE  had  nothing  new  to  tell  you  since  the  victory,  relative  to  it, 
but  that  it  has  entirely  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  The  number  slain 
is  generally  believed  much  greater  than  is  given  out  Old  Tully- 
bardine^  has  surrendered  himself;  the  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,^ 
and  Ogilvie,**  are  prisoners,  and  coming  up  to  their  trials.  The  Pre- 
tender is  not  openly  taken,  but  many  people  think  he  is  in  their  power; 
however,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  allowed  to  escape  ;  and  some  French 
ships  are  hovering  about  the  coast  to  receive  him.  The  Duke  is  not 
yet  returned,  but  we  have  amply  prepared  for  his  reception,  by  settling 
on  him  immediately  and  for  ever  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
besides  the  fifteen  which  he  is  to  have  on  the  King's  death.    It  was 

*  There  were  several  Pamphlets  published  on  Uiis  case,  on  both  sides.  [In  Mar,  Dr. 
Thomson  published  **  The  Case  of  Thomas  Winnington,  Esq. ;"  to  which  Dr.  J.  Camp- 
bell  publisned  a  reply,  entiUed  **  A  Letter  to  a  friend  in  Town,  occasioned  by  the  Case  of 
the  Ri^rht  Hon.  Thomas  Winninfton.**] 

^  Elder  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  he  was  outlawed  for  the  former  rebellion. 

^  Arthur  Elphinstone,  sixth  Lord  Balmerino  in  Scotland.  He  was  beheaded  at  the 
same  time  and  place  with  Lord  Kilmarnock ;  and  on  the  scaffold  distinguished  himself 
by  his  boldness,  fortitude,  and  even  cheerfulness. — D. 

'  This  was  a  mistake ;  it  was  not  Lord  Ogilvie,  but  Lord  Cromarty. 
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imagined  the  Prince  would  have  opposed  this,  on  the  reflection  that 
fifteen  thousand  was  thought  enough  for  him,  though  heir  of  the  Crown, 
and  abounding  in  issue:  but  he  has  wisely  refiecied  forwards^  and 
likes  the  precedent,  as  it  will  be  easy  to  find  victories  in  bis  sons  to 
reward,  when  once  they  have  a  precedent  to  fight  with. 

You  must  live  on  domestic  news,  for  our  foreign  is  exceedingly 
unwholesome.  Antwerp  is  gone,*  and  Bathiani  with  the  allied  army 
retired  under  the  cannon  of  Breda ;  the  junction  of  the  Hanoverians 
cut  off,  and  that  of  the  Saxons  put  off.  We  are  now,  I  suppose,  at 
the  eve  of  a  bad  peace  ;  though,  as  Cape  Breton  must  be  a  condition, 
I  don't  know  who  will  dare  to  part  with  it.  Little  iGolus  (the  Duke 
of  Bedford)  says  they  shall  not  have  it,  that  they  shall  have  Woburn** 
as  soon — and  I  suppose  ihey  will !  much  such  positive  pativot  politics 
have  brought  on  all  this  ruin  upon  us !  All  Flanders  is  gone,  and  all 
our  money,  and  half  our  men,  and  half  our  navy,  because  we  would 
have  no  search.  Well !  but  we  ought  to  think  on  what  we  have  got 
too ! — we  have  got  Admiral  Vernon's  head  on  our  signs,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  head  of  our  affairs.  Do  you  remember 
the  physician  in  Moliere,  who  wishes  the  man  dead  that  he  may  have 
the  greater  honour  from  recovering  him  ?  Mr.  Pitt  is  paymaster ; 
Sir  W.  Yonge  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland :  Mr.  Fox,  secretary-at-war ; 
Mr.  Arundel,*  treasurer  of  the  chambers,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John 
Cotton,  who  is  turned  out ;  Mr.  Campbell  (one  of  my  father's  admi- 
ralty) and  Mr.  Legge  in  the  treasury,  and  Lord  Duncannon**  succeeds 
Legge  in  the  admiralty. 

Your  two  last  were  of  April  19th  and  26th.  I  wrote  one  to  Mr. 
Chute,  inclosed  to  you,  with  farther  particulars  of  the  battle ;  and  I 
hope  you  received  it.  I  am  entirely  against  your  sending  my  eagle 
while  there  is  any  danger.  Adieu !  my  dear  child !  I  wrote  to-day, 
merely  because  I  had  not  written  very  lately;  but  you  see  I  had  little 
to  say. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  May  32, 1746. 

Dear  George, 

After  all  your  goodness  to  nie,  don't  be  angry  that  I  am  glad  I  am 
got  into  brave  old  London  again:  though  my  cats  don't  purr  like 
Goldwin,  yet  one  of  them  has  as  good  a  heart  as  old  Reynolds,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  my  own  closet  makes  me  some  amends  for  the  loss 
of  the  library  and  taute  la  belle  compagnie  celestine,  I  don't  know 
whether  that  expression  will  do  for  the  azure  ceilings ;  but  I  found  it 

*  It  was  taken  by  the  French. — ^D. 
b  The  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

^  The  Hon.  Richard  Arundel,  youngest  son  of  John,  second  Lord  Arundel  of  Trerice. 
He  had  been  master  of  ihe  mint  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration. — D. 

d  William  Fonsonby,  Viscount  Duncannon,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Besborough.— D. 
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at  my  fingers'  ends,  and  so  it  slipped  through  my  pen.  We  called  at 
Langley/  but  did  not  like  it,  nor  the  Grecian  temple  at  all ;  it  is  by 
no  means  gracious. 

I  forgot  to  take  your  orders  about  your  poultry ;  the  partlets  have 
not  laid  since  I  went,  for  Uttle  chanticleer 

Is  trae  to  Iotc,  and  all'fiir  recieation, 

And  does  not  mind  the  work  of  propagation. 

But  I  trust  you  will  come  yourself  in  a  few  days,  and  then  you  may 
settle  their  route. 

I  am  got  deep  into  the  Sidney  papers :  there  are  old  wills  full  of 
bequeathed  owches  and  goblets  mth  fair  enamel^  that  will  delight  you ; 
and  there  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney*s  in  defence  of  his 
uncle  Leicester,  that  gives  me  a  much  better  opinion  of  his  parts  than 
his  dolorous  Arcadia,  though  it  almost  recommended  him  to  the  crown 
of  Poland ;  at  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  what  other  great 
merit  he  had.  In  this  little  tract  he  is  very  vehement  in  clearing  up 
the  honour  of  his  lineage ;  I  don't  think  he  could  have  been  warmer 
about  his  family,  if  he  had  been  of  ihe  blood  of  the  Cues}"  I  have 
diverted  myself  with  reflecting  how  it  would  have  entertained  the 
town  a  few  years  ago,  if  my  cousin  Richard  Hammond  had  wrote  a 
treatise  to  clear  up  my  father's  pedigree,  when  the  Craftsman  used  to 
treat  him  so  roundly  with  being  Nobody's  son.  Adieu!  dear  George! 
Yours  ever, 

The  Grandson  of  Nobody. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  June  5, 1746. 

Dear  George, 

You  may  perhaps  fancy  that  you  are  very  happy  in  the  country, 
and  that  because  you  commend  every  thing  you  see,  you  like  every 
thing :  you  may  fancy  that  London  is  a  desert,  and  that  grass  grows 
now  where  Troy  stood;  but  it  does  not,  except  just  before  my  Lord 
Bath's  door,  whom  nobody  will  visit.  So  far  from  being  empty,  and 
dull,  and  dusty,  the  town  is  full  of  people,  full  of  water,  for  it  has 
rained  this  week,  and  as  gay  as  a  new  German  Prince  must  make 
any  place.  Why,  it  rains  princes:  though  some  people  are  disa[>- 
pointed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender,  yet  the  Duke  is  just  coming, 
and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  come.  He  is  tall,  lusty,  and  handsome ;  ex- 
tremely like  Lord  Elcho   in  person,  and  to  Mr.  Hussey,*"  in  what 

*  A  seat  of  the  Doke  of  Marlborough. 

^  Mr.  Montagn  vaed  to  call  his  own  family  the  Goes. 

«  Edward  Hiusej,  afterwards  Earl  of  Beanlieuu  [He  married  Iiabellai  widow  of  Wil- 
liam,  second  Pake  of  Manchester,  the  heroine  of  Sir  Charles  Hanburjr  WiUiams^s  poen^ 
entitled  *« Isabella;  or,  the  Morning;*'  and  died  in  IQOU,] 
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entitles  him  more  to  his  freedom  in  Ireland,  than  the  resemblance  of 
the  former  does  to  Scotland.  By  seeing  him  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  people  think  he  looks  stupid;  but  I  dare  say  in  his  own 
country  he  is  reckoned  very  lively,  for  though  he  don't  speak  much, 
he  opens  his  mouth  very  often.  The  King  has  given  him  a  fine 
sword,  and  the  Prince  a  ball.  He  dined  w^ith  the  former  the  first  day, 
and  since  with  the  great  oflScers.  Monday  he  went  to  Ranelagh,  and 
supped  in  the  house ;  Tuesday  at  the  Opera  he  sat  with  his  court  in 
the  box  on  the  stage  next  the  Prince,  and  went  into  theirs  to  see  the 
last  dance ;  and  after  it  was  over  to  the  Venetian  amjbassadress,  who 
is  the  only  woman  he  has  yet  noticed.  To-night  there  is  a  masque- 
rade at  Ranelagh  for  him,  a  play  at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday,  and 
a  ridotto  at  the  Haymarket;  and  then  he  is  to  go.  His  amours  are 
generally  very  humble,  and  very  frequent;  for  he  does  not  much 
affect  our  daughter.'  A  little  apt  to  be  boisterous  when  he  has  drank. 
I  have  not  heard,  but  I  hope  he  was  not  rampant  last  night  with  Lady 
Middlesex,  or  Charlotte  Dives.**  Men  go  to  see  him  in  the  morning, 
before  he  goes  to  see  the  lions. 

The  talk  of  peace  is  blown  over;  nine  or  ten  battalions  were 
ordered  for  Flanders  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  they  are  again 
countermanded ;  and  the  operations  of  this  campaign  again  likely  to 
be  confined  within  the  precincts  of  Covent  .Garden,  where  the  army- 
surgeons  give  constant  attendance.  Major  Johnson  commands  (I 
can't  call  it)  the  corps  de  reserve  in  Grosvenor  Street  I  wish  you 
had  seen  the  goddess  of  those  purlieus  with  him  t'other  night  at 
Ranelagh;  you  would  have  sworn  it  had  been  the  divine  Cucumber  in 
person. 

The  fame  of  the  Violetta*  increases  daily ;  the  sister-Countesses  of 
Burlington  and  Talbot  exert  all  their  stores  of  sullen  partiality  in  com- 
petition for  her :  the  former  visits  her,  and  is  having  her  picture,  and 
carries  her  to  Chiswick ;  and  she  sups  at  Lady  Carlisle's,  and  lies— 
indeed  I  have  not  heard  where,  but  I  know  not  at  Leicester  House, 
where  she  is  in  great  disgrace,  for  not  going  once  or  twice  a  week 
to  take  lessons  of  Denoyer,  as  he**  bid  her:  you  know,  that  is  politics 
in  a  court  v^here  dancing-masters  are  ministers. 

Adieu !  dear  George :  my  compliments  to  all  at  the  farm.  Your 
cocks  and  hens  would  write  to  you,  but  they  are  dressing  in 'haste  for 
the  masquerade :  mind,  I  don't  say  that  Asheton  is  doing  any  thing 
like  that ;  but  he  is  putting  on  an  odd  sort  of  a  black  sown :  but,  as 
Di  Bertie  says  on  her  message  cards,  mum  far  that     Yours  ever. 

■  The  Princem  Mary,  who  .was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  1740,— E. 
^  Afterwards  married  to  Samuel,  second  and  last  Lord  Masham,  who  died  in  1776. — K. 
'  Afterwards  Mrs.  Grarrick. 
^  The  Prince  of  Wales ;  with  whom  the  dancing-master  was  a  great  favourite. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  June  6, 1746. 

It  was  a  very  unpleasant  reason  for  my  not  hearing  fronr)  you  last 
post,  that  you  was  ill ;  but  I  have  had  a  letter  from  you  since  of  May 
24th,  that  has  made  me  easy  again  for  your  health :  if  you  was  not 
losing  the  good  Chutes,  I  should  have  been  quite  satisfied ;  but  that  is 
a  loss  you  will  not  easily  repair,  though  I  were  to  recommend  you 
Hobarts'  every  day.  Sure  you  must  have  had  flights  of  strange 
awkward  animals,  if  you  can  be  so  taken  with  him  I  I  shall  b^n  to 
look  about  me,  to  see  the  merits  of  England :  he  was  no  curiosity 
here ;  and  yet  Heaven  knows  there  are  many  better,  with  whom  l 
hope  I  shall  never  be  acquainted.  As  I  have  cautioned  you  more  than 
once  against  minding  my  recommendatory  letters,  (which  one  gives 
because  one  can't  refuse  them,)  unless  I  write  to  you  separately,  I 
have  no  scruple  in  giving  them.  You  are  extremely  good  to  give  so 
much  credit  to  my  oills  at  first  siffht;  but  don't  put  down  Hobart  to 
my  account ;  I  used  to  call  him  tne  Clearcake ;  fat,  fair,  sweet,  and 
seen  through  in  a  moment  By  what  you  tell  me,  I  should  conclude 
the  Countess  was  not  returning ;  for  Hobart  is  not  a  morsel  that  she 
can  aflford  to  lose. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  care  you  take  in  sending  my 
eagle  by  my  commodore-cousin,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  till  after  his 
expedition.  I  know  the  extent  of  his  genius ;  he  would  hoist  it  over- . 
board  on  the  prospect  of  an  engagement,  and  think  he  could  buy  me 
another  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  with  the  prize-money ;  like  the  Roman 
tar  that  told  his  crew,  that  if  they  broke  the  antique  Corinthian  statues, 
they  should  find  new  ones. 

We  have  been  making  peace  lately,  but  I  think  it  is  off  again ;  there 
is  come  an  unpleasant  sort  of  a  letter,  transmitted  from  Van  Hoey*  at 
Paris ;  it  talks  something  of  rebels  not  to  be  treated  as  rebels,  and  of 
a  Prince  Charles  that  is  somebody's  cousin  and  friend — but  as  nobody 
knows  any  thing  of  this — ^why,  I  know  nothing  of  it  neither.  There 
are  battalions  ordered  for  Flanders,  and  countermanded,  and  a  few 
less  ordered  again :  if  I  knew  exactly  what  day  this  would  reach 
you,  I  could  tell  you  more  certainly,  because  the  determination  for  or 
against  is  only  of  every  other  day.  The  Duke  is  coming:  I  don't 
find  it  certain,  however,  that  the  Pretender  is  got  oflf. 

We  are  in  the  height  of  festivities  for  the  Serenity  of  Hesse,  our 
son-in-law,  who  passes  a  few  days  here  on  his  return  to  Germany. 
If  you  recollect  Lord  Elcho,  you  have  a  perfect  idea  of  his  person  and 
parts.  The  great  oflicers  banquet  him  at  dinner;  in  the  evenings 
there  are  plays,  operas,  ridottos,  and  masquerades. 

*  The  Hon.  John  Hobart,  afterwardB  second  Earl  of  Backinghamshire.    Walpole  had 
given  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. — £« 
b  The  Dutch  minifter  at  Paris. 
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You  ask  me  to  pity  you  for  losing  the  Chutes :  indeed  I  do ;  and  I 
pity  them  for  losing  you.  They  will  often  miss  Florence,  and  its  tran- 
quillity and  happy  air.  Adieu !  Comfort  yourself  ivith  what  you  do 
not  lose. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  June  12th,  1746. 

Mt  dear  Georob^ 

Don't  commend  me :  you  don't  know  what  hurt  it  will  do  me ;  you 
will  make  me  a  pains-taking  man,  and  I  had  rather  be  dull  without 
any  trouble.  Prom  partiality  to  me  you  won't  allow  my  letters  to  be 
letters.  If  you  have  a  mind  I  should  write  you  news,  don't  make  me 
think  about  it;  I  shall  be  so  long  turning  my  periods,  that  what  I  tell 
you  will  cease  to  be  news. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  a  most  ridiculous  tumble  t'other  night  at 
the  Opera ;  they  had  not  pegged  up  his  box  tight  after  the  ridotto,  and 
down  he  came  on  all  four ;  George  Selwyn  says  he  carried  it  off  with 
an  unembarrassed  countenance.  He  was  to  go  this  morning ;  I  don't 
know  whether  he  did  or  not.  The  Duke  is  expected  to-night  by  all 
the  tallow  candles  and  fagots  in  town. 

Lady  Caroline  Fiizroy's  match  is  settled  to  the  content  of  all 
f>arties ;  they  are  taking  Lady  Abergavenny's  house  in  Brook  Street ; 
the  Fairy  Cuctkmber  houses  all  Lao}'  Caroline's  out-pensioners ;  Mr. 
Montgomery'  is  now  on  half  pay  with  her.  Her  Major  Johnstone  is 
chosen  at  While's,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  society.  When  he  was 
introduced,  Sir  Charles  Williams  presented  Dick  Edgecumbe^  to  him, 
and  said,  *'  I  have  three  favours  to  beg  of  you  for  Mr.  £dgecumbe : 
the  first  is  that  you  would  not  lie  with  Mrs.  Day ;  the  second,  that 
you  would  not  poison  his  cards ;  the  third,  that  you  would  not  kill 
him ;"  the  fool  answered  gravely,  "  Indeed  I  will  not." 

The  Good  has  borrowed  old  Bowman's  house  in  Kent,  and  is  retiring 
thither  for  six  weeks :  I  tell  her  she  has  lived  so  rakish  a  life,  that  she 
is  obliged  to  go  and  take  up.  I  hope  you  don't  know  any  more  of  it, 
and  that  Major  Montagu  is  not  to  cross  the  country  to  her.  There— I 
think  you  can't  commend  me  for  this  letter ;  it  shall  not  even  have  the 
merit  of  being  long.    My  compliments  to  all  your  contented  family. 

Yours  ever. 

P.S.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Lord  Lonsdale  had  summoned 
the  peers  to-day  to  address  the  King  not  to  send  the  troops  abroad  in 
the  present  conjuncture.    I  hear  he  made  a  fine  speech,  and  the  Duke 

*  The  HonouraUe  Archibald  Montgomerie.    He  Bucoeeded  hU  brother  aa  eleventh 
Earl  of  Esrlintoii,  m  1769,  and  died  in  1796.— E. 
^  Richard  Edgecombe,  second  Lord  Edgecumbe. 
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of  Newcastle  a  very  long  one  in  answer,  and  then  they  rose  withoat 
a  division.*  Lord  Baltimore  is  to  bring  the  same  motion  into  our 
House.* 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

ArlingUn  Street,  Jane  17, 1746. 

Dear  George, 

I  WROTE  to  you  on  Friday  night  as  soon  as  I  could  after  receiving 
your  letter,  with  a  list  of  the  regiments  to  go  abroad ;  one  of  which 
1  hear  since,  is  your  brother's.  I  am  extremely  sorry  it  is  his  fortuDe, 
as  I  know  the  distress  it  will  occasion  in  your  family. 

For  the  politics  which  you  inquire  after,  and  which  may  have  given 
motion  to  this  step,  I  can  give  you  no  satisfactorv  answer.  I  nave 
heard  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  an  impertinent  letter  sent  over  by 
Van  Hoey  in  favour  of  the  rebels,  though  at  the  same  time  I  hear  we 
are  making  steps  towards  a  peace.  There  centre  all  my  politics,  all 
in  peace.  Whatever  your  cousin^  may  think,  I  am  neither  busy  about 
what  does  happen,  nor  making  parties  for  what  may.  If  he  knew 
how  happy  I  am,  his  intriguine  nature  would  envy  my  tranquillity 
more  than  his  suspicions  can  male  him  jealous  of  my  practices.  My 
books,  my  virttit  and  my  other  follies  and  amusements  take  up  too 
much  of  my  time  to  leave  me  much  leisure  to  think  of  other  people's 
affairs ;  and  of  all  affairs,  those  of  the  public  are  least  my  concern. 
You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  Augustus  TownshendV  death.  I  lament 
it  extremely,  not  much  for  his  sake,  for  I  did  not  honour  him,  but  for 
his  poor  sister  Molly's,  whose  little  heart,  that  is  all  tenderness,  and 
gratitude,  and  friendship,  will  be  broke  with  the  shock.  I  really  dread 
It,  considering  how  delicate  her  health  is.  My  Lady  Townshend  has 
a  son  with  him.  I  went  to  tell  it  her.  Instead  of  thinking  of  her 
child's  distress,  she  kept  me  half  an  hour  with  a  thousand  histories  of 
Lady  Caroline  Fitzroy  and  Major  Johnstone,  and  the  new  Paymas- 
ter's**  minagef  and  twenty  other  things,  nothing  to  me,  nor  to  her,  if 
she  could  drop  the  idea  of  the  pay-omce. 

*  "  There  wu  a  debate,"  writes  Mr.  Pelbam  to  Horatio  Walnole  on  the  19tfa,  *«  in  the 
House  of  Lords  thb  day,  upon  a  motion  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  would  have  nddmsird 
the  King,  to  defer  the  sending  abroad  any  troops  till  it  was  more  clear  that  we  are  in  no 
dancrer  at  home ;  which  he  would  by  no  means  allow  to  be  the  case  at  present  The  Dnke 
of  Newcastle  spoke  well  fi>r  one  tnat  was  determined  to  carry  on  the  war.  GrmniiDe 
was  present,  but  said  nothing ;  flattered  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  when  the  debate  was 
over,  and  gave  a  strong  nesfative  to  the  motion." — £. 

^  Lord  Baltimore  made  nis  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th;  when  it 
was  negatived  by  the  great  majority  of  103  agaiost  12. — E, 

«  George  Dunk,  Earl  of  Halifax. 

^  Son  of  Viscount  Townshend  and  Dorothy,  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  service  of  the  f^ist  India  Company,  and  died  at  Batavia,  having  at  that 
time  the  conmiand  of  the  Augusta. — E. 

•  Mr.  Pitt 
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The  serene  Hessian  is  gone.  Little  Brooke  is  to  be  an  earl  I 
went  to  bespeak  him  a  Lilliputian  coronet  at  Chenevix's.*  Adieu  1 
dear  George. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arling:ton  Street,  June  20, 1746. 

We  are  impatient  for  letters  from  Italy,  to  confirm  the  news  of  a 
victory  over  the  French  and  Spaniards.*" '  The  time  is  critical,  and 
every  triumph  or  defeat  material,  as  they  may  raise  or  fall  the  terms 
of  peace.  The  wonderful  letters  of  Van  Hoey  and  M.  d'Argenson 
in  favour  of  the  rebels,  but  which,  if  the  ministry  have  any  spirit, 
must  turn  to  their  harm,  you  will  seo  in  all  the  papers.  They  have 
rather  put  off  the  negotiations,  and  caused  the  sending  five  thousand 
men  this  week  to  Flanders.  The  Duke  is  not  yet  returned  from  Scot- 
land, nor  is  any  thing  certainly  known  of  the  Pretender.  I  don't  find 
any  period  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  Lords ;  yet  the  Parliament  sits 
on,  doing  nothing,  few  davs  having  enough  to  make  a  House.  Old 
Marquis  Tullibardine,  with  another  set  of  rebels  are  come,  amongst 
whom  is  Lord  Macleod,  son  of  Lord  Cromarty,*  already  in  the  Tower. 
Lady  Cromarty  went  down  incog,  to  Woolwich  to  see  her  son  pass 
by,  without  the  power  of  speaking  to  him :  I  never  heard  a  more 
melancholy  instance  of  affection !  Lord  Elcho^  has  written  from  Paris 
to  Lord  Lincoln  to  solicit  his  pardon ;  but  as  he  has  distinguished 
himself  beyond  all  the  rebel  commanders  by  brutality  and  insults  and 
cruelty  to  our  prisoners,  I  think  he  is  likely  to  remain  where  he  is. 

Jack  Spenser,*  old  Marlborough's  grandson  and  heir,  is  just  dead, 
at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  and  thirty,  and  in  possession  of  near 
30,000/,  a*year,  merely  because  he  would  not  be  abridged  of  those 
invaluable  blessings  of  an  English  subject,  brandy,  small-beer,  and 
tobacco. 

Your  last  letter  was  of  May  31st  Since  you  have  effectually  lost 
the  good  Chutes,  I  may  be  permitted  to  lay  out  all  my  impatience 
for  seeing  them.  There  are  no  endeavours  I  shall  not  use  to  show 
how  much  I  love  them  for  all  their  friendship  to  you.  You  are  very 
kind  in  telling  me  how  much  I  am  honoured  by  their  Highnesses  of 
Modena ;  but  how  can  I  return  it  7  would  it  be  civil  to  send  them  a 

*  A  celebrated  ioy<4hop. 

^  The  battle  of  Placentia,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  May-^-E. 

«  Geom  Mackenzie,  third  Earl  of  Cromartie,  and  his  eldest  son  John,  Lord  Macleod. 
They  had  been  deeplv  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  were  taken  prisoners  at  Dunrobin  Castle 
in  Sutherland,  and  ni>m  thence  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  They  were,  upon  trial,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  their  lives  were  granted  to  them.  Lord  Madeod  afterwards 
entered  the  Swedish  service.  Lady  Cromartie  was  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Gordon,  of  Invergorden,  Bart. — D. 

<>  Eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss. 

*  Brother  of  Charles  Spenser,  Earl  of  Sunderland  and  Duke  of  Blarlbopough. 

41* 
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compliment  through  a  letter  of  yours  T    Do  what  you  tUok  propeiest 
for  me. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  Marauis  Riccardi  about  his  trumpery 
gems,  but  what  I  have  already  said  ;  that  nobody  here  will  buy  them 
together ;  that  if  he  will  think  better,  and  let  them  be  sold  by  auction, 
he  may  do  it  most  advantageously,  for,  with  all  our  distress,  we  have 
not  at  all  lost  the  rage  of  expense ;  but  that  for  sending  them  to  Lisbon, 
I  will  by  no  means  do  it,  as  his  impertinent  sending  them  to  me  ^tb- 
out  my  leave,  shall  in  no  manner  draw  me  into  the  risk  of  paying  for 
them.  That,  in  short,  if  he  will  send  any  body  to  me  with  fuU  autho- 
rity to  receive  them,  and  to  give  me  the  most  ample  discharge  for 
them,  I  will  deliver  them,  and  shall  be  happy  so  to  get  rid  of  them. 
There  they  lie  in  a  corner  of  my  closet,  and  will  probably  come  to 
light  at  last  with  excellent  antique  mould  about  them  I    Adieu. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Biteei,  Jane  24, 1746. 

Dear  George, 

You  have  got  a  very  bad  person  to  tell  you  news;  for  I  hear 
nothing  before  all  the  world  has  talked  it  over,  and  done  with  it  Till 
twelve  o'clock  last  night  I  knew  nothing  of  all  the  kissing  hands  that 
had  graced  yesterday  morning ;  Arunoel*  for  treasurer  of  the  cham- 
bers; Legge,  and  your  friend  Walsh  Campbell,  for  the  treasury; 
Lord  Duncannon  for  the  admiralty;  and  your  cousin  Halifax  (who* is 
succeeded  by  his  predecessor  in  the  buck  hounds)  for  chief  justice  in 
eyre,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Jersey,  They  talk  of  new  earls,  Ix)rd 
Chancellor,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Brooke,  and  Lord  Clinton ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  this  will  be,  because  it  is  not  past. 

Tidings  are  every  minute  expected  of  a  great  sea-fiffht ;  Martin 
has  got  between  the  coast  and  the  French  fleet,  which  has  sailed 
from  Brest  The  victory  in  Italy  is  extremely  big ;  but  as  none  of 
my  friends  are  aide-de-camps  there,  I  know  nothing  of  the  particulars, 
excent  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  have  lost  ten  thousand  men. 

All  the  inns  about  town  are  crowded  with  rebel  prisoners,  and 
people  are  making  parties  of  pleasure^  which  you  know  is  the  Eng- 
lish genius,  to  hear  tneir  trials.  The  Scotch,  which  you  know  is  the 
Scotch  genius,  are  loud  in  censuring  the  Duke  for  his  severities  in  the 
Highlands. 

The  great  business  of  the  town  is  Jack  Spenser's  will,  who  has  left 
Althorp  and  the  Sunderland  estate  in  reversion  to  Pitt ;  after  more 
obligations  and  more  pretended  friendship  for  his  brother,  the  Duke, 
than  is  conceivable.  The  Duke  is  in  the  utmost  uneasiness  about  it, 
having  left  the  drawing  of  the  writings  for  the  estate  to  his  brother 

^  The  Honourable  Richard  Amndel,  seoond  son  to  John,  Lord  Arondel,  of  TVerice. 
He  married,  1739,  Lady  Frances  Manners,  daughter  of  John,  second  Duke  of  Rut- 
land. — ^E. 
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and  his  grandmother,  and  without  having  any  idea  that  himsdf  was 
cut  out  of  the  entail. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  Augustus  Townshend's  will:  my  lady, 
who  you  know  hated  him,  came  from  the  Opera  t'other  night,  and  on 
pulling  off  her  gloves,  and  finding  her  hands  all  black,  said  imme- 
diately, ^  My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free."  Another  good 
thing  she  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,*  who  told  her  the  Duke  was 
windbound  at  Yarmouth,  *'  Lord  I  he  will  hate  Norfolk  as  much  as 
I  do." 

I  wish,  my  dear  George,  you  could  meet  with  any  man  that  could 
copy  the  beauties  in  the  castle :  I  did  not  care  if  it  were  even  in 
Indian  ink.  Will  you  inquire?  Eckardt  has  done  your  picture 
excellently  well  What  shall  I  do  with  the  original  ?  Leave  it  with 
him  till  you  come  7 

Lord  Bath  and  Lord  Sandys  have  had  their  pockets  picked  at 
Cuper's  Gardens.  I  fancy  it  was  no  bad  scene,  the  avarice  and 
jealousy  of  their  peeresses  on  their  return.  A  terrible  disgrace  hap- 
pened to  Earl  Cholmondeley  t'other  night  at  Ranelash.  You  know  all 
the  history  of  his  letters  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  damask  for  his 
fine  room  at  Richmond.  As  he  was  going  in,  m  the  crowd,  a  woman 
ofiered  him  roses — **  Right  damask^  my  lord  1"§  He  concluded  she 
had  been  put  upon  it  I  was  told,  Ht^prapos^  a  bon'tnot  on  the  scene  in 
the  Opera,  where  there  is  a  view  of  his  new  room,  and  the  farmer 
comes  ^dancing  out  and  shaking  his  purse.  Somebody  said  there 
was  a  tradesman  had  unexpectedly  got  his  money. 

I  think  I  deal  in  bon-mois  to-day.  Til  tell  you  now  another,  but 
dont  print  my  letter  in  a  new  edition  of  Joe  Miller's  jests.  The 
Duke  has  given  Brigadier  Mordaunt  the  Pretender's  coach,  on  con- 
dition he  rode  up  to  London  in  it.  "  That  I  will,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  and 
drive  till  it  stops  of  its  own  accord  at  the  Cocoa  Tree." 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  July  3, 1746. 

Mt  dear  George, 

I  WISH  extremely  to  accept  your  invitation,  but  I  can't  bring  myself 
to  it.  If  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Lord  North''  oftener  at  your 
house  next  winter,  1  do  not  know  but  another  summer  I  may  have 
courage  enough  to  make  him  a  visit ;  but  I  have  no  notion  of  going 
to  any  body's  house,  and  have  the  servants  look  on  the  arms  of  the 
chaise  to  find  out  one's  name,  and  learn  one's  face  from  the  Sara- 
cen's head.  You  did  not  tell  me  how  long  you  stayed  at  Wrox- 
ton,  and  so  I  direct  this  thither.  I  have  wrote  one  to  Windsor  since 
you  left  it. 

*  IHogfater  of  John,  Earl  Gower. 

^  Francis,  Lord  North  and  Grey ;  in  1752  created  Earl  of  Gnilibrd.    Hia  lordship  died 
In  1790,  at  the  age  of  eight74Uw---£. 
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The  new  earls  have  kissed  hand^,  and  kept  their  own  titles.  The 
world  reckon  Earl  Clinton  obliged  for  his  new  honour  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville, though  they  made  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  go  in  to  ask  for  it. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Hussey's  friends  declared  his  marriage  with  her 
grace  of  Manchester,'  and  said  he  was  gone  down  to  Englefiekl 
Green  to  take  possession. 

I  can  tell  you  another  wedding  more  certaii^  and  fifty  times  more 
extraordinary;  it  is  Lord  Cooke  with  Lady  Mary  Campbell,  the 
Dowager  of  Argyle's  youngest  daughter.  It  is  all  agreed,  and  was 
negotiated  by  the  Countess  of  Gower  and  Leicester.  I  don't  know 
why  they  skipped  over  Lady  Betty,  who,  if  there  were  any  question  of 
beauty,  is,  I  think,  as  well  as  her  sister.  Thev  drew  the  girl  in  to 
give  her  consent,  when  they  first  proposed  it  to  her ;  but  now  la  BeBe 
rCaime  pas  trop  le  Sieur  lAandre.  She  cries  her  eyes  to  scarlet  He 
has  made  her  four  visits,  and  is  so  in  love,  that  he  writes  to  her  every 
other  dav.  'Tis  a  strange  match.  After  offering  him  to  all  the  great 
lumps  of  gold  in  all  the  alleys  of  the  city,  they  fish  out  a  woman  of 
quaUty  at  last  with  a  mere  twelve  thousand  pound.  She  objects  his 
loving  none  of  her  sex  but  the  four  queens  in  a  pack  of  cards,  but  he 
promises  to  abandon  White's  and  both  clubs  for  her  sake. 

A'propos  to  Whim's  and  cards,  Dick  Edgecumbe  is  shut  up  with 
the  itch.  The  ungenerous  world  ascribe  it  to  Mrs.  Day;  but  he 
denies  it ;  owning,  however,  that  he  is  very  well  contented  to  have  it, 
as  nobody  will  venture  on  her.  Don't  you  like  being  pleased  to  have 
the  itch,  as  a  new  way  to  keep  one's  mistress  to  one's  self  7 

You  will  be  in  town  to  be  sure  for  the  eight-and-twentieth.  Lon- 
don will  be  as  full  as  at  a  coronation.  The  whole  form  is  settled 
for  the  trials,  and  they  are  actually  building  scaffolds  in  Westminster- 
hall. 

I  have  not  seen  poor  Miss  Townshend  yet ;  she  is  in  town,  and 
better,  but  most  unhappy. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jul/  7, 1746. 

I  HAVE  been  looking  at  the  dates  of  my  letters,  and  find  that  I  have 
not  written  you  since  the  20th  of  last  month.  As  long  as  it  seems,  I 
am  not  in  fault ;  I  now  write  merely  lest  you  should  think  me  for- 
getful of  you,  and  not  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say.  Nothing  great 
has  happened ;  and  for  little  politics,  I  live  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
way  of  them.  I  have  no  manner  of  connexion  with  any  ministry,  or 
opposition  to  ministry ;  and  their  merits  and  their  faults  are  equally  a 
secret  to  me.     The  Parliament  sitting  so  long  has  worn  itself  to  a 

*■  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Montagu,  married  in  1723  to  William, 
eecoDd  IXike  of  Manchester,  who  died  in  1739.  She  married  afterwards  to  Edward 
Hussey,  Esq.  who  was  created  Baron  Beaolieu  in  1762,  and  Earl  Beaulieu  in  1784. 
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• 

skeleton ;  and  almost  every  body  takes  the  opportunity  of  shortening 
their  stay  in  the  country,  which  i  believe  in  their  hearts  most  are  glad 
to  do,  by  going  down,  and  returning  for  the  trials,  which  are  to  be  on 
the  28th  of  this  month.  I  am  of  the  number ;  so  don't  expect  to  hear 
from  me  again  till  that  sra. 

The  Duke  is  still  in  Scotland,  doin^  his  family  the  only  service  that 
has  been  done  for  them  there  since  their  accession.  He  daily  picks 
up  notable  prisoners,  and  has  lately  taken  Lord  Lovat,  and  Murray 
the  secretary.  There  are  flying  reports  of  the  Boy  being  killed,  but 
I  think  not  certain  enough  for  the  father^  to  faint  away  again — I 
blame  myself  for  speaking  lightly  of  the  old  man's  distress ;  but  a 
swoon  is  so  natural  to  his  character,  that  one  smiles  at  it  at  first, 
without  considering  when  it  proceeds  from  cowardice,  and  when 
from  misery.  I  heard  yesterday  that  we  are  to  expect  a  battle  in 
Flanders  soon :  I  expect  it  with  all  the  tranquillity  that  the  love  of 
one's  country  admits,  when  one's  heart  is  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
as,  thank  God  !  mine  is :  not  one  of  my  friends  will  be  in  it.  I  wish 
it  may  be  as  magnificent  a  victory  for  us,  as  your  giornata  di  San 
Lazaro ! 

I  am  in  great  pain  for  my  eagle,  now  the  Brest  fleet  is  thought  to 
be  upon'  the  coast  of  Spain:  but  what  do  you  mean  by  him  and  his 
pedestal  filling  three  cases  ?  is  he  like  the  Irishman's  bird,  in  two 
places  at  once  7 

Adieu !  my  dear  child ;  don't  believe  my  love  for  you  in  the  least 
abridged,  whenever  my  letters  are  scarce  or  short.  I  never  loved  you 
better,  and  never  had  less  to  say,  both  which  I  beg  you  will  believe 
by  my  concluding.    Yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  Since  I  fihished  my  letter,  we  hear  that  the  French  and 
Spaniards  have  escaped  from  Placentia,  not  without  some  connivance 
of  your  hero-king.^    Mons  is  taken. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Aug.  1, 1746. 

I  AM  thisYnomcnt  come  from  the  conclusion  of  the  greatest  and  most 
melancholy  scene  I  ever  yet  saw !  you  will  easily  guess  it  was  the  trials 
of  the  rebel  Lords.  As  it  was  the  most  interesting  sight,  it  was  the 
most  solemn  and  fine :  a  coronation  is  a  puppet-show,  and  all  the 
splendour  of  it  idle ;  but  this  sight  at  once  feasted  one's  eyes  and 
engaged  all  one's  passions.  It  began  last  Monday;  three  parts  of 
Westminster-hall  were  inclosed  with  galleries,  and  hung  with  scarlet; 
and  the  whole  ceremony  was  conducted  with  the  most  awful  solem* 
nity  and  decency,  except  in  the  one  point  of  leaving  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar,  amidst  the  idle  curiosity  of  some  crowd,  and  even  with  the 

•  James  Stuart,  called  *"  The  Old  Pretender.*"— D.         ^  The  King  of  Sardmia.— D. 
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witnesses  who  had  sworn  against  them,  while  the  Lords  adjourned  to 
their  own  House  to  consult  No  part  of  the  royal  family  was  there, 
which  was  a  proper  regard  to  the  unhappy  men,  who  werfi  become 
their  victims.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Lords  were  present,  and 
made  a  noble  sight  on  their  benches  frequent  and  full!  The  Chan- 
cellor' was  Lord  High  Steward;  but  though  a  most  comely  per- 
sonage with  a  fine  voice,  his  behaviour  was  mean,  curiously  search- 
ing lor  occasion  to  bow  to  the  minister^  that  is  no  peer,  and  conse- 
quently applying  to  the  other  ministers,  in  a  manner,  for  their  orders ; 
and  not  even  ready  at  the  ceremonial.  To  the  prisoners  he  was 
peevish ;  and  instead  of  keeping  up  to  the  humane  dignity  of  the  law 
of  England,  whose  character  it  is  to  point  out  favour  to  the  criminal, 
he  crossed  them,  and  almost  scolded  at  any  offer  they  made  towards 
defence.  I  had  armed  myself  with  all  the  resolution  I  could,  with  the 
thought  of  their  crimes  and  of  the  danger  past,  and  was  assisted  by 
the  sight  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian^  in  weepers  for  his  son  who  fell 
at  CuTloden — but  the  first  appearance  of  the  prisoners  shocked  me ! 
their  behaviour  melted  me !  Lord  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Cromartie 
are  both  past  forty,  but  look  younger.  Lord  Kilmarnock  is  tall  and 
slender,  with  an  extreme  fine  person:  his  behaviour  a  niost  just 
mixture  between  dignity  and  submission;  if  in  any  thing  to  be 
reprehended,  a  little  afiected,  and  his  h&ir  too  exactly  dressed 
for  a  man  in  his  situation;  but  when  I  say  this,  it  is  not  to  find 
fault  with  him,  but  to  show  how  little  fault  there  was  to  be  found. 
Lord  Cromartie  is  an  indifferent  figure,  appeared  much  dejected,  and 
rather  sullen :  he  dropped  a  few  tears  the  first  day,  and  swooned  as 
soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  cell.  For  Lord  Balmerino,  he  is  the  most 
natural  brave  old  fellow  I  ever  saw :  the  highest  intrepidity,  even  to 
indifference.  At  the  .bar  he  behaved  like  a  soldier  and  a  man ;  in  the 
intervals  of  form,  with  carelessness  and  humour.  He  pressed  ex- 
tremely to  have  his  wife,  his  pretty  Peggy,**  with  him  in  the  Tower. 
Lady  Cromartie  only  sees  her  husband  through  the  grate,  not  choosing 
to  be  shut  up  with  him,  as  she  thinks  she  can  serve  him  better  by  her 
intercession  without :  she  is  big  with  child  and  very  handsome ;  so 
are  their  daughters.  When  they  were  to  be  brought  from  the  Tower 
in  separate  coaches,  there  was  some  dispute  in  which  the  axe  mast  go 
— old  Balmerino  cried,  "  Come,  come,  put  it  with  me."  At  the  bar, 
he  plays  with  his  fingers  upon  the  axe,  while  he  talks  to  the  gentle- 
man-gaoler ;  and  one  day  somebody  coming  up  to  listen,  he  took  the 
blade  and  held  it  like  a  fan  between  their  faces.  During  the  trial,  a 
little  boy  was  near  him,  but  not  tall  enough  to  see ;  he  made  room  for 
the  child  and  placed  him  near  himself. 

When  the  trial  began,  the  two  Earls  pleaded  guilty;  Balmerino  not 
guilty,  saying  he  could  prove  his  not  being  at  the  taking  of  the  castle 
of  Carlisle,  as  was  laid  in  the  indictment  Then  the  King's  counsel 
opened,  and  Seijeant  Skinner  pronounced  the  most  absurd  speech 

*  Philip  Torke,  liord  Hardwicke.  ^  Henry  Pelham. 

«  William  Ker,  Uiird  Maiqnit  of  Lothian.    Lord  Robert  Ker,  who  was  killed  at  CaU 
loden,  was  hia  second  wm. — ^D. 
'  Margaret,  Lady  Balmerino,  daughter  of  Captain  Chalmer8.^-D. 
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imaginable ;  and  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Perth,  "  who,"  said  he,  "  I 
see  by  the  papers  is  dead."'  Then  some  witnesses  were  examin)3d, 
whom  afterwards  the  old  hero  shook  cordially  by  the  hand.  The 
Lords  withdrew  to  their  House,  and  returning  demanded,  of  the 
judges,  whether  one  point  not  being  proved,  though  all  the  rest  were, 
the  indictment  was  false?  to  which  they  unanimously  answered  in 
the  negative.  Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  asked  the  Peers  seve- 
rally, whether  Lord  Balmerino  was  guilty !  All  said,  "  guiltv  upon 
honour,"  and  then  adjourned,  the  prisoner  having  begged  pardon  for 
giving  them  so  much  trouble.  While  the  lords  were  withdrawn, 
the  Solicitor-General  Murray  (brother  of  the  Pretender^s  minister)* 
officiously  and  insolently  went  up  to  Lord  Balmerino,  and  asked 
him,  how  he  could  give  the  Lords  so  much  trouble,  when  his 
solicitor  had  informed  him  that  his  plea  could  be  of  no  use  to 
him?  Balmerino  asked  the  bystanders  who  this  person  was?  and 
being  told,  he  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Murray!  I  am  extremely  glad  to 
see  you;  I  have  been  with  several  of  your  relations;  the  good  lady, 
your  mother,  was  of  great  u^e  to  us  at  Perth."  Are  not  you 
charmed  with  this  speech  ?  how  just  it  was  !  As  he  went  away,  he 
said,  "  They  call  me  Jacobite ;  I  am  no  more  a  Jacobite  than  any 
that  tried  me:  but  if  the  Great  Mogul  had  set  up  his  standard,  1 
should  have  followed  it,  for  I  could  not  starve."  The  worst  of  his 
case  is,  that  after  the  battle  of  Dumblain,  having  a  company  in  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  regiment,  he  deserted  with  it  to  the  rebels,  and  has 
since  been  pardoned.  Lord  Kilmarnock  is  a  presbyterian,  with  four 
earldoms'^  in  him,  but  so  poor  since  Lord  Wilmington's  stopping  a 
pension  that  my  father  had  given  him,  that  he  often  wanted  a  dinnen 
Lord  Cromartie  was  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  King's  second  son 
in  Scotland,  which,  it  was  understood,  he  should  not  account  for ; 
and  by  that  means  had  six  hundred  a-year  from  the  Government : 
Lord  Elibank,**  a  very  prating,  impertinent  Jacobite,  was  bound  for 
him  in  nine  thousand  pounds,  for  which  the  Duke  is  determined  to  sue 
him. 

When  the  Peers  were  going  to  vote.  Lord  Foley*  withdrew,  as  too 
well  a  wisher;  Lord  Moray,'  as  nephew  of  Lord  Balmerino — and 
Lord  Stair — as,  I  believe,  uncle  to  his  great-grandfather.  Lord 
Windsor,*^  very  affecledlvi  said,  **  I  am  sorry  I  must  say,  guUty  upon 
my  honour J^  Lord  Stamlord**  would  not  answer  to  the  name  of  Henry f 
having  been  christened  Harry — what  a  great  way  of  thinking  on 

*  The  Duke  of  Perth,  beings  a  young  man  of  a  delicate  fhime,  expired  on  his  poesage  to 
France. — E. 

^  Lord  Dunbar. 

c  Kilmarnock,  Erroll,  Linlithgow,  and  Calendar^ — D. 

d  Patrick  Murray,  fifth  Lord  Elibank.— D. 

*  Thomas,  second  Lord  Foley,  of  the  first  creation. — D. 

'  James  Stewart,  ninth  Earl  of  Moray.  His  mother  was  Jean  Elphinstone,  daughter 
of  John,  foarth  Lord  Balmerino. — D. 

s  Herbert  Windsor,  second  Viscomit  Windsor  in  Lreland.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as 
Lord  Montjoy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight    He  died  in  1758,  when  his  titles  extinguished. — D. 

^  Harry  Grey,  foarth  Barl  of  Stamford.    Died  in  176a— D. 
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such  an  occasion  1  I  was  diverted  too  with  old  Norsa,  the  father  of 
my  brother's  concubine,  an  old  Jew  that  kept  a  tavern ;  my  brother, 
as  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  has  a  gallery  along  one  whole  side  of 
the  court:  I  said,  "I  really  feel  for  the  prisoners!"  old  Issachar 
repKed,  *'  Feel  for  them !  pray,  if  they  had  succeeded,  what  would 
have  become  of  all  usV^  When  my  Lady  Townshend  heard  her 
husband  vote,  she  said,  ^'  I  always  knew  my  Lord  was  guiily^  but  I 
never  thought  he  would  own  it  upon  his  honour"  Lord  Balmerino 
said,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  pleading  not  guilty,  wbs,  that  so  many 
ladies  migt^t  not  be  disappointed  of  their  show. 

On  Wednesday  they  were  again  brought  to  Westminster-hall,  to 
receive  sentence ;  and  being  asked  what  they  had  to  savt  Lord  Kil- 
marnock, with  a  very  fine  voice,  read  a  very  fine  speech,  confessing 
the  extent  of  his  crime,  but  offering  his  principles  as  some  alleviation, 
having  his  eldest  son  (his  second  unluckily  was  with  him,)  in  the 
Duke's  army,  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  his  country  at  Culloden^  ichere 
•his  unhappy  father  was  in  arms  to  destroy  them.  He  insisted  much 
on  his  tenderness  to  the  English  prisoners,  which  some  deny,  and  say 
that  he  was  the  man  who  proposed  their  being  put  to  death,  when 
(General  Stapleton  urged  that  he  was  come  to  fight,  and  not  to 
butcher ;  and  that  if  they  acted  any  such  barbarity,  he  would  leave 
them  with  all  his  men.  He  very  artfully  mentioned  V  an  Hoey's  letter, 
and  said  how  much  he  should  scorn  to  owe  his  life  to  such  inter- 
cession. Lord  Cromartie  spoke  much  shorter,  and  so  low,  that  he 
was  not  heard  but  by  those  who  sat  very  near  him ;  but  they  prefer 
his  speech  to  the  other.  He  mentioned  his  misfortune  in  having  drawn 
in  his  eldest  son,  who  is  prisoner  with  him ;  and  concluded  with  say- 
ing, **  If  no  part  of  this  bitter  cup  must  pass  from  me,  not  mine,  0 
God,  but  thy  will  be  done !"  If  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty,  there  was 
ready  to  be  produced  against  him  a  paper  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
for  putting  the  English  prisoners  to  death. 

Lord  Leicester  went  up  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  said,  **  I 
never  heard  so  great  an  orator  as  Lord  Kilmarnock ;  if  I  was  your 
grace,  I  would  pardon  him,  and  make  him  paymaster,*^ 

That  morning  a  paper  had  been  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
for  the  prisoners ;  he  gave  it  to  Lord  Coniwallis,''  the  governor,  who 
carried  it  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  a  plea  for  the  prisoners, 
objecting  that  the  late  act  for  regulating  the  trial  of  I'ebels  did  not 
take  place  till  after  their  crime  was  committed.  The  Lords  very 
tenderly  and  rightly  sent  this  plea  to  them,  of  which,  as  you  hare 
seen,  the  two  Earls  did  not  make  use ;  but  old  Balmerino  did,  and 
demanded  council  on  it.  The  High  Steward,  almost  in  a  passion, 
told  him,  that  when  he  had  been  offered  council,  he  did  not  accept  it 
Do  but  think  on  the  ridicule  of  sending  them  the  plea,  and  then  deny- 
ing them  council  on  it !  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  never  lets 
slip  an  opportunity  of  being  absurd,  took  it  up  as  a  ministerial  point, 

*  AUudlnf  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  hod  lately  been  preferred  to  that  post,  from  the  ftar  the 
ministry  had  of  hie  abasive  eloquence, 
b  Charles,  fiAh  Lord  Comwattis.  He  was  created  an  earl  in  1753,  and  died  in  1768. — ^IX 
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in  defence  of  his  creature  the  Chancellor;  but  Lord  Granville  moved, 
according  to  order,  to  adjourn  to  debate  in  the  chamber  jof  Parlia- 
ment, v^rhere  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  many  others  spoke  warmly  for 
their  having  council ;  and  it  was  granted.  [  said  theiry  because  the 
plea  would  have  saved  them  all,  and  affected  nine  rebels  who  had 
been  hanged  that  very  morning ;  particularly  one  Morgan,  a  poetical 
lawyer.  Lord  Balmerino  asked  for  Forester  and  Wilbraham ;  the 
latter  a  very  able  lawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  the  Chan- 
cellor said  privately,  he  was  sure  would  as  soon  be  hanged  as  plead 
such  a  cause.  But  he  came  as  council  to-day  (the  third  day),  when 
Lord  Balmerino  gave  up  his  plea  as  invalid,  and  submitted,  without 
any  speech.  The  High  Steward  then  made  his,  very  long  and  very 
poor,  with  only  one  or  two  good  passages ;  and  then  pronounced  sen- 
tence ! 

Great  intercession  is  made  for  the  two  Earls:  Duke  Hamilton,* 
who  has  never  been  at  court,  designs  to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  and 
ask  Lord  Kilmarnock's  life.  The  King  is  much  inclined  to  some 
mercy  ;  but  the  Duke,  who  has  not  so  much  of  Caesar  after  a  victory, 
as  in  gaining  it,  is  for  the  utmost  severity.  It  was  lately  proposed  in 
the  city  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of  some  company ;  one  of 
the  aldermen  said  aloud,  "  Then  let  it  be  of  the  Butchers  /"^  The 
Scotch  and  his  Royal  Highness  are  not  at  all  suarded  in  their  expres- 
sions of  each  other.  When  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  rebels,  they  would  not  admit  his  guards,  alleging  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  their  privileges ;  but  they  rode  in,  sword  in  hand ;  and  the 
Duke,  very  justly  incensed,  refused  to  see  any  of  the  magistrates. 
He  came  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  town,  in  order  for  Flanders ; 
but  found  that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  already  sent  Prince  Charles 
thither,  without  the  least  notification,  at  which  both  King  and  Duke  are 
greatly  offended.  When  the  latter  waited  on  his  brother,  the  Prince 
carried  him  into  a  room  that  hangs  over  the  wall  of  St  James's  Park, 
and  stood  there  with  his  arm  about  his  neck,  to  charm  the  gazing 
mob. 

Murray,  the  Pretender's  secretary,  has  made  ample  confessions : 
the  Earl  of  Traquair^  and  Dr.  Barry,  a  physician,  are  apprehended, 
and  more  warrants  are  out ;  so  much  for  rebels !  Your  friend.  Lord 
Sandwich,  is  instantly  going  ambassador  to  Holland,  to  pray  the  Dutch 
to  build  more  ships,  f  have  received  yours  of  July  19th,  but  you  see 
have  no  more  room  left,  only  to  say,  that  I  conceive  a  good  idea  of 
my  eagle,  though  the  seal  is  a  bad  one.    Adieu ! 

P.  S.  I  have  not  room  to  say  any  thin^  to  the  Tesi  till  next  post ; 
but,  unless  she  will  sing  gratis,  would  advise  her  to  drop  this  thought. 

^  Jamea,  sixth  Duke  of  Hamilton  :  died  in  1758. — ^D. 

^  **  The  Duke,**  sa^a  Sir  Walter  Soott,  **  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  con«> 
quest;  and  all  the  mcorporated  bodies  of  the  capital, 'from  the  guild  brethren  to  the 
butchers,  desired  his  acceptance  of  the  freedom  of  their  craft,  or  corpcffation.'^  Billy  the 
Butcher  was  one  of  his  by-names.-— E. 

«  Charles  Stuart,  fifth  £arl  of  Traquair.— D. 

VOL.  I.  42 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Aug.  3, 1746. 

Dear  George, 

You  have  losrt  nothing  by  missing  yesterday  at  the  trials,  but  a  little 
additional  contempt  for  the  High  Steward ;  and  even  that  is  recover- 
able, as  his  long,  paltry  speech  is  to  be  printed ;  for  which,  and  for 
thanks  for  it,  Lord  Lincoln  moved  the  House  of  Lords.  Somd)ody 
said  to  Sir  Charles  Windham,  ''Oh!  you  don't  think  Lord  Hardwicke's 
speech  good,  because  you  have  read  Lord  Cowper's." — ^''No,"  replied 
he;  "  but  I  do  think  it  tolerable,  because  I  heard  Serjeant  Skinner's."* 
Poor  brave  old  Balmerino  retracted  his  plea,  asked  pardon,  and  de- 
sired the  Lords  to  intercede  for  mercy-  As  he  returned  to  the  Tower, 
he  stopped  the  coach  at  Charing-cross  to  buy  honey-blobs  as  the 
Scotch  call  gooseberries.  He  says  he  is  extremely  afraid  Lord  Kit 
maroock  will  not  behave  well.  The  Duke  said  publicly  at  his  levee, 
that  the  latter  proposed  murdering  the  English  prisoners.  His  High- 
ness was  to  have  given  Peg^y  Banks  a  ball  last  night ;  but  was  per- 
suaded to  defer  it,  as  it  would  have  rather  looked  like  an  insult  on  the 
prisoners,  the  very  day  their  sentence  was  passed.  George  Seiwyn 
says  that  he  had  begged  Sir  William  Saunderson  to  get  him  the  High 
Steward's  wand,  after  it  was  broke,  as  a  curiosity ;  but  that  he  be- 
haved so  like  an  attorney  the  first  day,  and  so  like  a  pettifogger  the 
second,  that  he  would  not  take  it  to  light  his  fire  with ;  I  don't  Dc^eve 
my  Lady  Hardwicke  is  so  high-minded. 

Your  cousin  Sandwich^  is  certainly  going  on  an  embassy  to  Hol- 
land. I  don't  know  whether  it  is  to  qualify  him,  by  new  dignity,  for 
the  head  of  the  admiralty,  or  whether  (which  is  more  agreeable  to 
present  policy)  to  satisfy  him  instead  of  iL  I  know  when  Lord  Mal- 
ton,""  who  was  a  young  earl,  asked  for  the  garter,  to  stop  his  preten- 
sions, they  made  him  a  marquis.  When  Lord  Brooke,  who  is  likely 
to  have  ten  sons,  though  he  has  none  yet,  asked  to  have  his  barony 
settled  on  his  daughters,  they  refused  him  with  an  earldom  ;  and  they 
professed  making  Pitt  paymaster,  in  order  to  silence  the  avidity  of  his 
faction. 

Dear  Greorge,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  in  your  neighbourhood,  as 
I  promised  myself.  Sir  Charles  Williams  has  let  his  house.  I  wish 
you  would  one  day  whisk  over  and  look  at  Harley  House.  The  in- 
closed advertisement  makes  it  sound  pretty,  though  I  am  afraid  too 
large  for  me.  Do  look  at  it  impartially:  don't  be  struck  at  first  si^t 
witn  any  brave  old  windows ;  but  oe  so  good  as  to  inquire  the  rent, 
and  if  I  can  have  it  for  a  year,  and  with  any  furniture.  I  have  dsA 
had  time  to  copy  out  the  verses,  but  you  shall  have  them  soon.  Adieu, 
with  my  compliments  to  your  sisters. 

^  Matthew  Skinner,  afterwards  a  Welsh  jadffe.F.— E. 

^  John,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich;  son  of  cidward  Richard,  Visooont  Hicfainhfooke. 
He  siraed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix-huChapelle  in  1748. 

«  Tnomas  Watson  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Malton,  created  Marquis  of  Rockiaglnuii,  in 
1746.    [He  died  in  1782,  when  his  tiUe  became  extinct] 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

ArliDgton  Street,  Ang.  5, 1746. 

Dear  Gboroe, 

Though  I  can't  this  week  accept  your  invitation,  I  can  prove  to 
you  that  I  am  most  desirous  of  passing  my  time  with  you,  and  there- 
fore en  attendant  Harley  House,  if  you  can  find  me  out  any  clean, 
small  house  in  Windsor,  ready  furnished,  that  is  not  absolutely  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  but  near  you,  I  shoud  be  glad  to  take  it  for  three 
or  four  months.'  I  have  been  about  Sir  Robert  Rich's,  but  they  will 
only  sell  it.  I  am  as  far  from  guessing  why  they  send  Sandwich- in 
embassy,  as  you  are ;  and,  when  I  recollect  of  what  various  materials 
our  late  ambassadors  have  been  composed,  I  can  only  say,  <'  ex  quovis 
ligno  fit  Mercurius."  Murray**  has  certainly  been  discovering,  and 
warrants  are  out ;  but  I  don't  yet  know  who  are  to  be  their  prize.  I 
begin  to  think  that  the  ministry  had  really  no  intelligence  till  now.  I 
belore  thought  they  had,  but  durst  not  use  it.  A-propos  to  not  daring; 
I  went  t'other  night  to  look  at  my  poor  favourite  Chelsea,'^  for  the 
little  Newcastle  is  sone  to  be  dipped  in  the  sea.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  bed  for  her  Duke,  and  a  press-bed  for  his  footman ;  for  he  never 
dares  lie  alone,  and,  till  he  was  married,  had  always  a  servant  to  sit 
up  with  him.  Lady  Cromariie  presented  her  petiti(Mi  to  the  King  last 
Sunday.  He  was  very  civil  to  her,  but  would  not  at  all  give  her  any 
hopes.  She  swooned  away  as,  soon  as  he  was  gone.**  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  told  me  that  her  lord  weeps  every  time  any  thing  of  his  fate  is 
mentioned  to  him.  Old  Balmerino  keeps  up  bis  spirits  to  the  same 
pitch  of  gaiety.  In  the  cell  at  Westminster  be  showed  Lord  Kilmar- 
nock how  he  must  lay  his  head ;  bid  him  not  wince,  lest  the  stroke 
should  cut  his  skull  or  his  shoulders,  and  advised  him  to  bite  his  lips. 
Aa  they  were  to  return,  he  begged  they  might  have  another  bottle 

together^  as  they  should  never  meet  any  mpre  till ,  and  then 

pointed  to  his  neck.  At  getting  into  the  coach,  he  said  to  the  gaoler, 
"  Take  care,  or  you  will  break  my  shins  with  this  damned  axe."* 

I  must  tell  you  a  bon-mot  of  George  Selwyn's  at  the  trial.  He 
saw  Bethers'  sharp  visage  looking  wistfully  at  the  rebel  lords ;  he 

•  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Wharton  of  the  15th,  says,  •*  Mr.  Walpole  I  have  seen  a  ffood 
deal,  and  shall  do  a  grreat  deal  more,  I  snppose ;  f(H>  he  is  looking  for  a  house  somewhere 
ahout  Windsor  durincr  the  summer.  All  is  mighty  free,  and  even  friendly,  more  than  one 
could  expect."    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. — E. 

^  John  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  Pretender's  Secretary,  who  purchased  his  own  safety 
by  betraying-  his  former  mends. — ^E. 

^  Where  his  mother  died,  and  had  chiefly  resided. — E. 

d  **>  Lady  Cromartie,  who  is  said  to  have  drawn  her  husband  into  these  circumstances, 
was  at  Leicester  House  on  Wednesday,  with  four  of  her  children.  The  Princess  saw 
her,  and  made  no  other  answer  than  by  bringingr  in  her  own  children  and  placing  them 
by  her ;  which,  if  true,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  wings  I  ever  heard."  Gray  to  Wharton, 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  4w — ^E. 

*  *^  The  first  day,  while  the  Peers  were  adjourned  to  consider  of  his  plea,  Balmerino 
diverted  himself  with  the  axe  that  stood  by  nim,  played  with  its  tassels,  and  tried  the 
edge  with  his  finger."    Gray,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. — E. 

'Anne,  daughter  of  Samuel,  first  Lord  Sandys,  and  wife  of  Christoplier  Bethel!,  Esq. 
— B. 
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said,  "  What  a  shame  it  is  to  turn  her  face  to  the  prisoners  till  they 
are  condemned."  If  you  have  a  mind  for  a  true  foreign  idea,  one  of 
the  foreign  ministers  said  at  the  trial  to  another,  **  Vraiment  cela  est 
auguste."  "  Oui,"  replied  the  other,  "  cela  est  vrai,  mais  cela  n'est 
pas  royale." 

I  am  assured  that  the  old  Countess  of  Errol  made  her  son  Lord 
Kilmarnock'  go  into  the  rebellion  on  pain  of  disinheriting  him.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  told  you  that  the  man  at  the  tennis-court  pro- 
tests that  he  has  known  him  dine  at  the  man  that  sells  pamphlets  at 
Storej^'s  Gate ;  "  and,"  says  he,  "  he  would  often  have  been  glad  if  I 
woula  have  taken  him  home  to  dinner."  He  was  certainly  so  poor, 
that  in  one  of  his  wife's  intercepted  letters  she  tells  him  she  has  plagued 
their  steward  for  a  fortnight  for  money,  and  can  get  but  three  shillings. 
Can  any  one  help  pitying  such  distress?*  I  am  vastly*softened,  too, 
about  Balmerino's  relapse,  for  his  pardon  was  only  granted  him  to 
engage  his  brother's  vote  at  the  election  of  Scotch  peers. 

My  Lord  Chancellor  has  got  a  thousand  pounds  in  present  for  his 
high  stewardship,  and  has  got  the  reversion  of  clerk  of  the  crown 
(twelve  hundred  a-year)  for  his  second  son.  What  a  lon^  time  it 
will  be  before  his  posterity  are  drove  into  rebellion  for  want, Tike  Lord 
Kilmarnock  1 

The  Duke  gave  his  ball  last  night  to  Peggy  Banks  at  Vauxhall.  It 
was  to  pique  my  Lady  Rochford,  in  return  for  the  Prince  of  Hesse. 
I  saw  the  company  get  into  their  barges  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  as  I  was 
going  myself,  and  just  then  passed  by  two  city  companies  in  their 
great  barges,  who  had  been  a  swan-hopping.  They  laid  by  and 
played  "  God  save  our  noble  King,"  and  altogether  it  was  a  mighty 
pretty  show.  When  they  came  to  Vauxhall,  there  were  assembled 
about  five-and-twenty  hundred  people,  besides  crowds  without  The}- 
huzzaed,  and  surrounded  him  so,  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  the 
ball-room.  He  was  very  near  being  drowned  t'other  night  going  from 
Ranelagh  to  Vauxhall,  and  politeness  of  Lord  Cathcart's,  who,  step- 
ping on  the  side  of  the  boat  to  lend  his  arm,  overset  it,  and  both  fell 
into  the  water  up  to  their  chins. 

I  have  not  yet  got  Sir  Charles's  ode  f  when  I  have,  you  shall  see 
it :  here  are  my  own  lines.    Good  night ! 

*  The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  was  not  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Errol.  His  wile,  the 
Lady  Anne  Livingstone,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  was  her  niece,  and,  eTentoallj, 
her  heiress. — E, 

^  **  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  tellin?  him  how  sorry  he  was  to  see  him  encraged  in  tnch  a 
cause,  *  My  Lord,*  says  he,  *  for  uifi  two  Kings  and  their  rights,  I  cared  not  a  ftrthisg 
which  prevailed  ;  but  I  was  starving,  and  by  God,  if  Mahomet  had  set  up  bis  staadaid  in 
the  Highlands,  I  had  been  a  good  Muasulman  for  bread,  and  stuck  close  to  the  party,  ftr 
I  must  eat*  "    Gray,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. — E. 

^  On  the  Duchess  of  Mauchester,  entitled  Isabella,  or  the  Morning.— £. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU.  ESa 

Arliii|rtott  Street,  Aug,  II,  1746. 

Dear  GEORGBy 

I  HAVE  seen  Mr.  Jordan,  and  have  taken  his  house  at  forty  guineas 
a-year,  but  I  am  to  pay  taxes.  Shall  I  now  accept  your  offer  of  being 
at  the  trouble  of  giving  orders  for  the  airing  of  it  ?  I  have  desired 
the  landlord  will  order  the  key  to  be  delivered  to  you,  and  Asheton 
will  assist  you.  Furniture,  I  find,  I  have  in  abundance,  which  I  shall 
send  down  immediately;  but  shall  not  be  able  to  be  at  Windsor  at 
the  quivering  dame's  before  to-morrow  se'nnisht,  as  the  rebel  Lords 
are  not  to'  be  executed  till  Monday.  I  shall  stay  till  that  is  over, 
though  I  don't  believe  I  shall  see  it  Lord  Cromartie  is  reprieved  for 
a  pardon.  If  wives  and  children  become  an  argument  for  savins 
rebels,  there  will  cease  to  be  a  reason  against  their  going  into  rebel- 
lion.  Lady  Caroline  Fitzroy's  execution  is  certainly  to-night  I  dare 
say  she  will  follow  Lord  calmerino's  advice  to  Lord  Kilmarnock, 
and  not  winch. 

Lord  Sandwich  has  made  Mr.  Keith  his  secretary.  I  don't  believe 
the  founder  of  your  race,  the  ^reat  Quu,*  of  Habiculeo,  would  have 
chosen  his  secretary  from  California. 

I  would  willingly  return  the  civilities  you  laid  upon  me  at  Windsor. 
Do  command  me;  in  what  can  I  serve  yout  Shall  I  set  you  an 
earldom  ?  Don't  think  it  will  be  any  trouble ;  there  is  nouing  easier 
or  cheaper.  Lord  Hobart  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  are  both  to  be  Earls 
to-morrow :  the  former,  of  Buckingham ;  the  latter,  by  his  already 
title.  I  suppose  Lord  Malton  will  be  a  Duke ;  he  has  had  no  new 
peerage  this  fortnight.  Adieu  !  my  compliments  to  the  virtuous  ladies,. 
Arabella  and  Hounsibella  Quus. 

P.  S..    Here  is  an  order  for  the  key. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlinsfton  Street,  Aug.  12, 1746. 

To  begin  with  the  Tesi ;  she  is  mad  if  she  desires  to  come  hither* 
I  hate  long  histories,  and  so  will  only  tell  you  in  a  few  words,  that 
Lord  Middlesex^  took  the  opportunity  of  a  rivalship  between  his  own 
mistress,  the  Nardi,  and  the  Violette,^  the  finest  and  most  admired 
dancer  in  the  world,  to  involve  the  whole  manage  of  the  Opera  in  the 
quarrel,  and  has  paid  nobody ;  but,  like  a  true  Lc^rd  of  the  Treasury, 
has  shut  up  his  own  exchequer.  The  principal  man-dancer  was 
arrested  for  debt;  to  the  composer  his  Lordship  gave  a  bad  note^  not 

«  The  Eari  of  HaUlluc.— E. 

^  Charles  SackviUe,  eldest  son  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasiuy. 
*  8he  was  bom  at  Tienna  in  Febmary,  1734-6,  and  married  to  Garrick,  the  oelebnted 
actmr,.  in  June,  1749.  She  died  m  October,  1992,  in  the  mnetjT'eighth  year  of  her  age.* 

42» 
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payable  in  two  years,  besides  amercing  him  entirely  three  hundred 
pounds,  on  pretence  of  his  siding  with  the  Violette.  If  the  Tesi  likes 
this  account — venga !  venga  I 

Did  I  tell  you  that  your  friend  Lord  Sandwich  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Holland  f  He  is :  and  that  Lady  Charlotte  Fermor*  was  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Finch,**  the  Vice-chamberlain  t  She  is.  Mr.  Finch 
is  a  comely  black  widower,  without  children,  and  heir  to  his  brother 
Winchilsea,  who  has  no  sons.  The  Countess-mother  has  been  in  an 
embroil,  (as  we  have  often  known  her,)  about  carrying  Miss  Shelly, 
a  bosom-friend,  into  the  Peeresses'  place  at  the  trials.  Lord  Gran- 
ville, who  is  extremely  fond  of  Lady  Charlotte,  has  given  her  all  her 
sister's  jewels,  to  the  great  discontent  of  his  own  daughters.  She  has 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Finch  settles  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
more  upon  her.  Now  we  are  upon  the  chapter  of  marriages.  Lord 
Petersham*  was  last  night  married  to  one  of  our  first  beauties,  Lady 
Caroline  Fitzroy  j**  and  Lord  Coke*  is  to  have  the  youngest  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyll's  daughters,'  who  is  none  of  our  beauties  at  alL 

Princess  Louisa  has  already  reached  the  object  of  her  wish  ever 
since  she  could  speak,  and  is  Queen  of  Denmark.  We  have  been  a 
little  lucky  lately  in  the  deaths  of  Kings,  and  promise  ourselves  great 
matters  from  the  new  monarch  in  Spain.*  Princess  Mary  is  coming 
over  from  Hesse  to  drink  the  Bath  waters ;  that  is  the  pretence  for 
leaving  her  brutal  husband,  and  for  visiting  the  Duke  and  Princess 
Caroline,  who  love  her  extremely.  She  is  of  the  softest,  mildest  tem- 
per in  the  world. 

We  know  nothing  certainly  of  the  young  Pretender,  but  that  he  is 
concealed  in  Scotland,  and  devoured  with  distempers :  I  really  wonder 
how  an  Italian  constitution  can  have  supported  such  rigours !  He 
has  said,  that  ''he  did  not  see  what  he  had  to  be  ashamed  of;  and 
that  if  he  had  lost  one  battle,  he  had  gained  two."  Old  Lovat  curses 
Cope  and  Hawley  for  the  loss  of  those  two,  and  says,  if  they  had 
done  their  duty,  he  had  never  been  in  this  scrape.  Cope  is  actually 
going  to  be  tried ;  but  Hawley,  who  is  fifty  times  more  culpable,  is 
saved  by  partiality:  Cope  miscarried  by  incapacity;  Hawley,  by 
insolence  and  carelessness. 

Lord  Cromartie  is  reprieved;  the  Prince  asked  his  life,  and  his 
wife  made  great  intercession.  Duke  Hamilton's  intercession  for  Lord 
Kilmarnock  has  rather  hurried  him  to  the  block :  he  and  Lord  Bal- 
merino  are  to  die  next  Monday.  Lord  Kilmarnock,  with  the  greatest 
nobleness  of  soul,  desired  to  have  Lord  Cromartie  preferred  to  himself 
for  pardon,  if  there  could  be  but  one  saved ;  and  Lord  Balmerino 

*  Second  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  <^  Pomfiret,  and  sister  of  Lady  Granvifle. 

^  William  Finch,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  had  been  ambassador  in  HoQand. 

^  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Secretary  of  State. 

^  Eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Chamberlain. 

*  Edward,  omy  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

'  Lady  Mary  CampbeU.  She  survived  her  husband  fifty-eight  years ;  he  having  died 
in  1753,  and  she  in  1811^D. 

B  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  mad  and  imbecile  King  of  Spain,  was  just  dead.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  who  di^  in  1759w — D. 
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laments  that  himself  and  Lord  Lovat  were  not  taken  at  the  same 
time ;  "  For  then,"  says  he,  **  we  might  have  been  sacrificed,  and  those 
other  two  brave  men  escaped."  Indeed  Lord  Cromartie  does  not 
much  deserve  the  epithet ;  for  he  wept  whenever  his  execution  was 
mentioned.  Balmerino  is  jolly  with  his  pretty  Peggy.  There  is  a 
remarkable  story  of  him  at  the  battle  of  Dunblaui,  where  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  his  colonel,  answered  for  him,  on  his  being  suspected.  He 
behaved  well ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  victory,  went  off 
with  his  troop  to  the  Pretender ;  protesting  that  he  had  never  feared 
death  but  that  day,  as  he  had  been  fighting  against  bis  conscience. 
Popularity  has  changed  sides  since  the  year  '15,  for  now  the  city  and 
the  generality  are  very  angry  thai  so  many  rebels  have  been  par- 
doned. Some  of  those  taken  at  Carlisle  dispersed  papers  at  their 
execution,  saying  they  forgave  all  men  but  three,  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  the  pretended  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  signed  the  capitulation  at  Carlisle.' 

Wish  Mr.  Hobart  joy  of  his  new  lordship ;  his  father  took  his  seat 
to-day  as  Earl  of  Buckingham:  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  made  an 
English  earl  with  him,  by  his  old  title.  Lord  Tankerville^  goes 
governor  to  Jamaica :  a  cruel  method  of  recruiting  a  prodigal  noble- 
man's broken  fortune,  by  sending  him  to  pillage  a  province  I     Adieu  I 

P.  S.  I  have  taken  a  pretty  house  at  Windsor,  and  am  going  thither 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

*  A  melancholy  and  romantic  incident  which  took  place  amid  the  terron  of  the  execu- 
tions is  thus  related  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott : — **  A  jovaig  lady,  of  eood  family  and  band, 
some  fortune,  who  had  been  contracted  in  marriage  to  James  Dawson,  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers, had  taken  the  desperate  resolution  of  attending  on  the  horrid  ceremonial.  She 
beheld  her  lover,  after  being  suspended  for  a  few  minutes,  but  not  till  death  (for  such 
was  the  barbarous  sentence),  cut  down,  embowelled,  and  mangled  by  the  knife  of  the 
executioner.  All  this  she  supported  with  apparent  fortitude ;  but  when  she  saw  the  last 
scene  finished,  by  throwing  Dawson's  heart  into  the  fire,  she  drew  her  head  within  the 
carriage,  repeated  his  name,  and  expired  on  the  spot**  This  melancholy  event  was 
made,  by  Shenstone,  the  theme  of  a  tragic  ballad : — 

**  The  dismal  scene  was  o*er  and  past, 
The  lover's  moumf\il  hearse  retired ; 
The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head. 
And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expired ! 

**  Though  justice  ever  must  prevail. 
The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due ; 
For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  yet  so  true." 

James  Dawson  was  one  of  the  nine  men  who  suffisred  at  KenningUio,  on  the  dOth  of 
July.— E. 

*>  Charles  Bonnet,  second  £arl  of  Tankerville.  The  appointment  did  not  take  place. 
He  died  in  1 753.  His  wife,  Camilla,  daughter  of  Edward  Colville,  of  White-house,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  Esq.  survived  till  1775,  aged  one  hundred  and  five. — £. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Aug.  16, 1746. 

DfiAR  George, 

I  SHALL  be  with  you  on  Tuesday  night,  and  since  you  are  so  good 
as  to  be  my  Rowland  White,  must  beg  my  apartment  at  the  quivering 
dame's  may  be  aired  for  me.  My  caravan  sets  out  with  all  my  house- 
hold stuff  on  Monday ;  but  I  have  heard  nothing  of  your  sister's 
hamper,  nor  do  I  know  how  to  send  the  bantams  by  it,  but  will  leave 
them  here  till  I  am  more  settled  under  the  shade  of  my  own  mulberry- 
tree. 

I  have  been  this  morning  at  the  Tower,  and  passed  under  the  new 
beads  at  Temple  Bar,'  where  people  make  a  trade  of  letting  spying- 
glasses  at  a  halfpenny  a  look.  Old  Lovat  arrived  last  night.  I  saw 
Murray,  Lord  Derwentwater,  Lord  Traquair,  Lord  Cromartie  and 
his  son,  and  the  Lord  Provost,  at  their  respective  windows.  The 
other  two  wretched  Lords  are  in  dismal  towers,  and  they  have 
stopped  up  one  of  old  Balmerino's  windows  because  he  talked  to  the 
populace ;  and  now  he  has  only  one,  which  looks  directly  upon  all  the 
scaffolding.  They  brought  in  the  death-warrant  at  his  dinner.  His 
wife  fainted.  He  said,  "  Lieutenant,  with  your  damned  warrant  you 
have  spoiled  my  lady's  stomach."  He  has  written  a  sensible  letter  to 
the  Duke  to  beg  his  intercession,  and  the  Duke  has  given  it  to  the 
King ;  but  gave  a  much  colder  answer  to  Duke  Hamuton,  who  went 
to  beg  it  for  Lord  Kilmarnock :  he  told  him  the  affair  was  in  the 
King's  hands,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Lord  Kilmar- 
nock, who  has  hitherto  kept  up  his  spirits,  grows  extremely  terrified. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  make  you  believe  to  what  heights  of  afiectation 
or  extravagance  my  Lady  Townshend  carries  her  passion  for  my 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  whom  she  never  saw  but  at  the  bar  of  his  trial, 
and  was  smitten  with  his  falling  shoulders.  She  has  been  under  his 
windows ;  sends  messages  to  him  >  has  got  his  dog  and  his  snufi^box; 
has  taken  lodgings  out  of  town  for  to-morrow  and  Monday  night,  and 
then  goes  to  Greenwich;  forswears  conversing  with  the  bloody  English, 

*  In  the  sixth  Tolume  of  **  London  and  its  Environs  described,"  published  in  1761,  a 
work  which  furnishes  a  curioos  view  of  the  state  of  the  metropolis  on  the  acoesnon  of 
Geor^^e  the  Third,  it  is  not  onlj  gravely  stated  of  Temple  Bar,  that,  **  since  the  efeetjon 
of  this  gate,  it  has  been>  particularly  distinguished  by  having  the  heads  of  such  as  hav« 
been  executed  for  high  treason  placed  upon  it,'*  but  the  accompanying  plate  exhibits  it 
as  being  at  that  time  surmounted  by  three  such  disgusting  prooft  of  Uie  then  seooiJiar. 
barous  state  of  our  criminal  code.  The  following  anecdote,  in  reference  to  this  ezfaibi. 
tion,  was  related  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1773  :^-**  I  remember  once  being  with  Goldsnitfa  in 
Westminster  Abbey :  while  we  surveyed  the  Poet's  Comer,  I  said  to  him, 

'Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  raiscebitur  istis.' 

When  we  got  to  Temple  Bar,  he  stopped  me,  pointed  to  the  heads  upmi  it,  and  iliiy 
whispCTed  me^ 


'Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  misoebitur  una.*  *' 
Life,  voL  iu.  p.  382^E. 
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and  has  taken  a  French  master.  She  insisted  on  Lord  Hervey's  pro- 
mising her  he  would  not  sleep  a  whole  night  for  my  Lord  Kilmarnock^ 
"  and  in  return,"  says  she, "  never  trust  me  more  if  I  am  not  as  yellow 
as  a  jonquil  for  him.'"  She  said  gravely  t'other  day,  "  Since  I  saw 
my  Lord  Kilmarnock,  I  really  think  no  more  of  Sir  Harry  Nisbett 
than  if  there  was  no  such  man  in  the  world."  But  of  all  her  flights, 
yesterday  was  the  strongest.  George  Selwyn  dined  with  her,  and 
not  thinking  her  affliction  .so  serious  as  she  pretends,  talked  rather 
jokingly  of  the  execution.  She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  rage ; 
told  him  she  now  believed  all  his  father  and  mother  had  said  of  him ; 
and  with  a  thousand  other  reproaches  flung  upstairs.  George  coolly 
took  Mrs.  Dorcas,  her  woman,  and  made  her  sit  down  to  finish  the 
bottle :  "  And  pray,  sir,"  said  Dorcas,  "  do  you  think  my  lady  will 
be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me  go  see  the  execution  1  I  have  a  friend 
that  has  promised  to  take  care  of  me,  and  I  can  lie  in  the  Tower  the 
night  before."  My  lady  has  quarrelled  with  Sir  Charles  Windham 
for  calling  the  two  Lords  malefactors.  The  idea  seems  to  be  general; 
for  'tis  said  Lord  Cromartie  is  to  be  transported,  which  diverts  me  for 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  The  ministry  really  gave  it  as  a  reason 
against  their  casting  lots  for  pardon,  that  it  was  below  their  dignity. 
I  did  not  know  but  that  might  proceed  from  Balmerino's  not  being  an 
earl ;  and  therefore,  now  their  hand  is  in,  would  have  them  make  him 
one.  You  will  see  in  the  papers  the  second  great  victory  at  Placentia. 
There  are  papers  pasted  in  several  parts  of  the  town,  threatening 
your  cousin  Sandwich's  head  if  he  mak^s  a  dishonourable  peace.  1 
will  bring  you  down  Sir  Charles  Williams's  new  Ode  on  the  Man- 
chester.'   Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Windsor,  Aug,  21, 1746. 

You  will  perceive  by  my  date  that  I  am  got  into  a  new  scene,  and 
that  I  am  retired  hither  like  an  old  summer  dowager;  only  that  I  have 
no  toad-eater  to  take  the  air  with  me  in  the  back  part  of  my  lozenge- 
coach,  and  to  be  scolded.  I  have  taken  a  small  house  here  within  the 
castle  and  propose  spending  the  greatest  part  of  every  week  here  till 
the  parliament  meets;  but  my  jaunts  to  town  will  prevent  my  news 
from  being  quite  provincial  and  marvellous.  Then,  I  promise  you,  I 
will  go  to  no  races  nor  assemblies,  nor  make  comments  upon  couples 
that  come  in  chaises  to  the  White  Hart 

I  came  from  town  (for  take  notice,  I  put  this  place  upon  myself  for 

*  I*  This,'*  says  the  Qaarterly  Review,  **  is  an  odd  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  first 
line  in  the  following  couplet,  which  begins  an  epigram  ascribed  to  Johnson : — 

*  Pitied  by  gentle  minds,  Kilmarnock  died : 
The  brave,  Balmerino,  are  on  thy  side.' " — E. 

^  Isabel,  Duchess  of  Manchester,  married  to  Edward  Hussey,  Esq. — E. 
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the  country)  the  day  after  the  executioD  of  the  rebel  Lords :  I  was 
not  at  it,  but  had  two  persons  come  to  me  directly  who  were  at  the 
next  house  to  the  scaffold ;  and  I  saw  another  who  was  upon  it,  so 
that  you  may  depend  upon  my  accounts. 

Just  before  they  came  out  of  the  Tower,  Lord  Balmerino  drank  a 
bumper  to  King  James's  health.    As  the  clock  struck  ten  they  came 
forth  on  foot,  Lord  Kilmarnock  all  in  black,  his  hair  unpowdered  in 
a  bag,  supported  by  Forster,  the  great  Presbyterian,  and  by  Mr. 
Home,  a  young  clergyman,  his  friend.    Lord  Balmerino  followed, 
alone,  in  a  blue  coat  turned  up  with  red,  his  rebellious  regimentals,  a 
flannel  waistcoat,  and  his  shroud  beneath;  their  hearses  following. 
They  were  conducted  to  a  house  near  the  scaffold;  the  room  forwards 
had  benches  for  spectators ;  in  the  second  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  put, 
and  in  the  third  backwards  Lord  Balmerino;  all  three  chambers  hung 
with  black.    Here  they  parted !  Balmerino  embraced  the  other,  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  I  wish  I  could  suffer  for  both !"    He  had  scarce  left 
him,  before  he  desired  again  to  see  him,  an^  then  asked  him,  ^  My 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  do  vou  know  any  thing  of  the  resolution  taken  in 
our  army,  the  day  before  the  batUe  of  Culloden,  to  put  the  English 
prisoners  to  death?"    He  replied,  **  My  lord,  I  was  not  present;  but 
since  I  came  hither,  I  have  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  there  was  such  order  taken ;  and  I  hear  the  Duke  has  the  pockel- 
book  with  the  order."    Balmerino  answered,  "  It  was  a  lie  raised  to 
excuse  their  barbarity  to  us." — Take  notice,  that  the  Duke's  charging 
this  on  Lord  Kilmarnock  (certainly  on  misinformation)  decided  this 
unhappy  man's  fate  1    The  most  now  pretended  is,  that  it  would  have 
come  to  Lord  Kilmarnock's  turn  to  have  given  the  word  for  the 
slaughter,  as  lieutenant-general,  with  the  patent  for  which  he  was 
immediately  drawn  into  the  rebellion,  after  naving  been  staggered  by 
his  wife,  her  mother,  his  own  poverty,  and  the  defeat  of  Cope.    He 
remained  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  house,  and  shed  tears.    At  last  he 
came  to  the  scaffold,  certainly  much  terrified,  but  with  a  resolution 
that  prevented  his  behaving  in  the  least  meanly  or  unlike  a  gentle- 
man.*   He  took  no  notice  of  the  crowd,  only  to  desire  that  the  baize 
might  be  lifted  up  from  the  rails,  that  the  mob  might  see  the  spec- 
tacle.   He  stood  and  prayed  some  time  with  Forster,  who  wept  over 
him,  exhorted  and  encouraged  him.    He  delivered  a  long  speech  io 
the  Sheriff,  and  with  a  noble  manliness  stuck  to  the  recantation  be 
had  made  at  his  trial ;  declaring  he  wished  that  all  who  embarked  in 
the  same  cause  might  meet  the  same  fate.    He  then  took  off  his  bagt 
coat  and  waistcoat  with  great  composure,  and  after  some  trouble  put 
on  a  napkin-cap,  and  then  several  times  tried  the  block;  the  execu- 

•  "When,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  "he  beheld  the  tol 
Bcaffold,  covered  with  black  cloth;  the  executioner  with  his  axe  and  his  aasistants;  the 
■aw-^ost  which  was  soon  to  be  drenched  vrith  his  blood ;  the  coffin  prepared  to  reeeiTe 
the  limbs  which  were  yet  warm  with  lift;  above  all,  the  immense  display  of  faumio 
eounCenances  which  surrounded  the  scaffold  like  a  sea,  all  eyes  being  bent  on  the  ttd 
object  of  the  preparation,  his  natural  feelinjgfs  broke  forth  in  a  whisper  to  the  friend  oa 
whose  arm  he  leaned,  *  Home,  this  is  terrible  !*  No  sign  of  indecent  timidity,  howefeft 
affected  his  behaviour.** — £. 
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tioner,  who  was  in  white  with  a  white  apron,  out  of  tenderness  coa^ 
cealing  the  axe  behind  himself.  At  last  the  Earl  knelt  down,  with  a 
visible  unwillingness  to  depart,  and  after  five  minutes  dropped  his 
handkerchief,  the  signal,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  at  once,  only  hang- 
ing by  a  bit  of  skin,  and  was  received  in  a  scarlet  cloth  by  four  of 
the  undertaker's  men  kneeling,  who  wrapped  it  up  and  put  it  into  the 
coffin  with  the  body;  orders  having  been  given  not  to  expose  the 
heads,  as  used  to  be  the  custom. 

The  scaffold  was  immediately  new-strewed  with  saw-dust,  tha 
block  new-covered,  the  executioner  new-dressed,  and  a  new  axe 
brought  Then  came  old  Bal merino,  treading  with  the  air  of  a 
general.  As  soon  as  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  he  read  the  inscription 
on  his  coffin,  as  he  did  again  afterwards :  he  then  surveyed  the  spec- 
tators, who  were  in  amazing  numbers,  even  upon  masts  of  ships  in 
the  river ;  and  pulling  out  his  spectacles,  read  a  treasonable  speech,* 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Sheriff,  and  said,  the  young  Pretender  was 
so  sweet  a  Prince  that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  resist  following  him; 
and  lying  down  to  try  the  block,  he  said,  '<  If  I  had  a  thousand  lives, 
I  would  lav  them  all  down  here  in  the  same  cause."  He  said,  if  he 
had  not  taken  the  sacrament  the  day  before,  he  would  have  knocked 
down  Williamson,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  for  his  ill  usage  of 
him.  He  took  the  axe  and  felt  it,  and  asked  the  headsman  how  many 
blows  he  had  given  Lord  Kilmarnock ;  and  gave  him  three  guineas. 
Two  clergymen,  who  attended  him,  coming  up,  he  said, "  No,  gentle- 
men, 1  believe  you  have  already  done  me  all  the  service  you  can.** 
Then  he  went  to  the  corner  of  the  scaffold,  and  called  very  loud  for 
the  warder,  to  give  him  his  periwig,  which  he  took  off,  and  put  on  a 
nightcap  of  Scotch  plaid,  and  then  pulled  off  his  coat  ancl  waistcoat 
and  lay  down ;  but  being  told  he  was  on  the  WTong  side,  vaulted 
round,  and  immediately  gave  the  sign  by  tossing  up  his  arm,  as  if  he 
were  giving  the  signal  for  battle.  He  received  three  blows,  but  the 
first  certainly  took  away  all  sensation.  He  was  not  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  the  scaffold ;  Lord  Kilmarnock  above  half  a  one.  Balmerino 
certainly  died  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero,  but  with  the  insensibility 
of  one  too.*  As  he  walked  from  his  prison  to  execution,  seeing  every 
window  and  top  of  house  filled  with  spectators,  he  cried  out,  "  Look, 
look,  how  they  are  all  piled  up  like  rotten  oranges !" 

My  Lady  Townshend,  who  fell  in  love  with  Lord  Kilmarnock  at 
his  trial,  will  go  nowhere  to  dinner,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  a  rebel- 
pie  ;  she  says,  every  body  is  so  bloody-minded,  that  they  eat  rebels ! 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  intercession  saved  Lord  Cromartie,  says 

*  Ford,  in  his  account,  states  that  **  so  far  was  this  speech  from  being  fiOed  with  pas. 
rionate  invectiYe,  that  it  mentioned  his  Majesty  as  a  Prince  of  the  jrreatest  magnanimity 
and  mer^,  at  the  same  time  that,  through  erroneous  political  principles,  it  denied  him  a 
right  to  the  allegiance  of  his  people.*^ — E. 

^  **  He  once  more  turned  to  his  friends  and  took  his  last  farewell,  and  looking  on  the 
crowd,  said,  'Perhaps  some  may  think  my  behaviour  too  bold;  but  remember,  £r,*  said 
be  to  a  gentleman  who  stood  near  him,  ^  that  I  now  declare  it  is  the  efl^t  of  conBdenoe 
in  God,  and  a  good  oooscience,  and  I  shoukl  dissemble  if  I  should  show  any  signs  of 
fiar.*"    Ford.— E. 
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he  did  it  in  return  for  old  Sir  William  Gordon,  Lady  Cromartie's 
father,  coming  down  out  of  his  death-bed  to  vote  against  my  father 
in  the  Chippenham  election.*  If  his  Royal  Highness  had  not  counte- 
nanced inveteracy  like  that  of  Sir  Gordon,  he  would  have  no  occa- 
sion to  exert  his  gratitude  now  in  favour  of  rebels.  His  brother  has 
plucked  a  very  useful  feather  out  of  the  cap  of  the  ministry,  by  for- 
bidding any  application  for  posts  in  the  army  to  be  made  to  any  body 
but  himself:  a  resolution,  I  dare  say,  he  will  keep  as  strictly  and 
minutely  as  he  does  the  discipline  and  dress  of  the  army.    Adieu ! 

P.  S.  I  have  just  received  yours  of  Aug.  9th.  You  had  not  then 
heard  of  the  second  great  battle  of  Placentia,  which  has  already  oc- 
casioned new  instructions,  or  in  effect,  a  recall,  being  sent  after  Lord 
Sandwich. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Windaor,  Sept  15, 1746. 

You  have  sent  me  Marquis  Rinuncini  with  as  much  secrecy  as  if 
you  had  sent  me  a  present.  I  was  here ;  there  came  an  exceedingly 
fair  written  and  civil  letter  from  you,  dated  last  May:  I  comprehended 
by  the  formality  of  it,  that  it  was  written  for  the  person  who  brought 
it,  not  for  the  person  it  was  sent  to.  I  have  been  to  town  on  purpose 
to  wait  on  him,  and  though  you  know  he  was  not  of  my  set,  yet  being 
of  Florence  and  recommended  by  you,  and  recollecting  how  you  used 
to  cuddle  over  a  bit  of  politics,  with  the  old  Marquis,**  I  set  myself  to 
be  wondrous  civil  to  Marquis  Folco;  ^ray^faites  valoir  ma  polilesse!^ 
You  have  no  occasion  to  let  people  know  exactly  the  situation  of  my 
villa;  but  talk  of  my  standing  in  campagna,  and  coming  directly  in 
sedia  di  postal  to  far  mio  dovere  al  Signor  Marchesino.  I  stayed  lite- 
rally  an  entire  week  with  him,  carried  him  to  see  palaces  and  Rich- 
mond gardens  and  park,  and  Chenevix's  shop,  and  talked  a  great  deal 
to  him  alle  conversazioni.  It  is  a  wretched  time  for  him;  there  is  not 
a  soul  in  town ;  no  plays ;  and  Ranelagh  shut  up.  You  may  say  I 
should  have  stayed  longer  with  him,  but  I  was  obliged  to  return  for 
fear  of  losing  my  vintage,  I  shall  be  in  London  again  in  a  fortnight, 
and  then  I  shall  do  more  mille  genlilezze.  Seriously,  I  was  glad  to 
see  him — after  I  had  got  over  being  sorry  to  see  him,  (for  with  alt  the 
goodness  of  one's  Soquxkin  soqubut,  as  the  Japanese  call  the  heart, 
you  must  own  it  is  a  little  troublesome  to  be  showing  the  tombs,)  I 
asked  him  a  thousand  questions,  rubbed  up  my  old  tarnished  Italiao, 

*  See  anii,  p.  2t5. 

^  Marquis  Rinuncini,  the  elder,  had  been  envoy  in  Ehugland,  and  prime  miniA»r  to 
John  Gaston,  the  last  Grfeat  Duke. 

^  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Wharton  of  the  IHh,  says,  **■  Mr.  Walpole  has  taken  a  house  in 
Windsor,  and  I  see  him  usually  once  a  week.  He  is  at  present  gone  to  town,  to  perferm 
the  disagreeable  task  of  presenting  and  introducing  about  a  young  Florentine,  the  Marquis 
Rinuncini,  who  comes  recoomiended  to  him.'*    Works,  toL  iii.  p.  9^ — ^E. 
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and  inquired  about  fifty  people  that  I  had  entirely  forgot  till  his 
arrival.  He  told  me  some  passages,  that  I  don't  forgive  you  for 
not  mentioning;  your  Cicisbeatura,  Sir,  with  the  Antinora;'  and  Ma- 
nelli's*  marriage  and  jealousy :  who  consoles  my  illustrious  mistress  ?* 
Kinuncini  has  announced  the  future  arrival  of  the  Abbate  Niccolini, 
the  elder  Pandolfini,  and  the  younger  Panciatici ;  these  two  last,  you 
know,  were  friends  of  mine ;  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see  them. 

Your  two  last  were  of  Aug.  23d  and  30th.  In  the  latter  you  talk 
of  the  execution  of  the  rebel  Lords,  but  don't  tell  me  whether  you 
received  my  long  history  of  their  trials.  Your  Florentines  guessed 
very  rightly  about  my  Lady  O.'s  reasons  for  not  returning  amongst 
ou :  she  has  picked  up  a  Mr.  Shirley ,**  no  great  genius — but  with  all 
er  affectation  of  parts,  you  know  she  never  was  delicate  about  the 
capacity  of  her  lovers.  This  swain  has  so  little  pretensions  to  any 
kind  of  genius,  that  two  years  ago  being  to  act  in  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's company,*  he  kept  back  the  play  three  weeks,  because  he  could 
not  get  his  part  by  heart,  though  it  consisted  but  of  seventeen  lines 
and  a  half.  With  him  she  has  retired  to  a  villa  near  Newpark,  and 
lets  her  house  in  town. 

Your  last  letter  only  mentions  the  progress  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia towards  Genoa ;  but  there  is  an  account  actually  arrived  of  his 
being  master  of  it.  It  is  very  big  news,  and  I  hope  will  make  us 
look  a  little  haughty  again :  we  are  giving  ourselves  airs,  and  sending 
a  secret  expedition  against  France :  we  don't  indeed  own  that  it  is  in 
favour  of  the  Chevalier  William  Courtenay,''  who,  you  know,  claims 
the  crown  of  France,  and  whom  King  William  threatened  them  to 
proclaim,  when  they  proclaimed  the  Pretender;  but  I  believe  the  Pro- 
testant Highlanders  in  the  south  of  France  are  ready  to  join  him  the 
moment  be  lands.  There  is  one  Sir  Watkin  Williams,  a  great  Baron 
in  Languedoc,  and  a  Sir  John  Cotton,  a  Marquis  of  Dauphin^,^  who 
have  engaged  to  raise  a  great  number  of  men,  on  the  first  debarkation 
that  we  make. 

I  think  it  begins  to  be  believed  that  the  Pretender's  son  is  got  to 
France :  pray,  if  he  passes  through  Florence,  make  it  as  agreeable  to 
him  as  you  can,  and  introduce  him  to  all  my  acquaintance.  I  don't 
indeed  know  him  myself^  but  he  is  a  particular  friend  of  my  cousin, 
Sir  John  Philipps,**  and  of  my  sister-in-law  Lady  O.,  who  will  both  take 

*  Sister  of  Madame  Grifoni. 

^  Sipior  Ottavio  Manelli  had  been  cicisbeo  of  Madame  Grifoni. 
«  Madame  GrifonL 

<>  Sewallifl  Shirley,  mide  of  Earl  Ferrers.  (He  married  Lady  Orferd,  after  her  first 
hosband's  death. — D). 

*  The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  firiends  acted  several  plays  at  Wobnm. 

''  Sir  William  Courtenay,  said  to  be  the  right  heir  of  Louis  le  Gros.  There  is  a  notion 
that  at  the  coronation  of  a  new  King  of  France,  the  Courtenays  assert  their  pretensions, 
and  that  the  Kincr  of  France  says  to  them,  **  Apres  iVbtis,  Vou$y  [See  Gibbon's  beaoti- 
fal  account  of  this  family,  in  a  digression  to  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall, 
yoL  xi.] 

■  Two  Jacobite  Knights  of  Wales  and  Cambridgeshire. 

*>  Sir  J.  Philippe,  of  ricton  Castle  in  Pembrokeshire;  a  noted  Jacobite.  He  was  first 
cousin  of  Catherine  Shorter,  first  wile  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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it  extremely  kindly— besides,  do  for  your  own  sake ;  you  may  Q>ake 
your  peace  with  ner  this  way ;  and  if  ever  Lord  Bath  comes  into 
power,  she  will  secure  your  remaining  at  Florence.    Adieu  ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Windiar,  Oct.  2, 174& 

By  your  own  loss  you  may  measure  my  joy  at  the  receipt  of  the 
dear  Chutes/  I  strolled  to  town  one  day  last  week,  and  there  I  found 
them  !  Poor  creatures  !  there  they  were !  wondering  at  every  thing 
they  saw,  but  with  the  difference  from  Englishmen  that  go  abroad,  of 
keeping  their  amazement  to  themselves.  They  will  tell  you  of  wild 
dukes  in  the  playhouse,  of  streets  dirtier  than  forests,  and  of  women 
more  uncouth  than  the  streets.  I  found  them  extremely  surprised  at 
not  finding  any  ready-furnished  palace  built  round  two  courts.  I  do 
all  I  can  to  reconcile  their  country  to  them ;  though  seriously  they 
have  no  affectation,  and  have  nothing  particular  in  them,  but  that  they 
have  nothing  particular:  a  fault,  which  the  climate  and  their  neighbours 
will  soon  correct.  You  may  imagine  how  we  have  talked  you  over, 
and  how  I  have  inquired  after  the  state  of  your  WeibrommpaperhcodL 
Mr.  Chute  adores  you :  do  you  know,  that  as  well  as  I  love  you,  I 
never  found  all  those  charms  in  you  that  he  does !  I  own  this  to  you 
out  of  pure  honesty,  that  you  may  love  him  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
I  don't  know  how  he  will  succeed  here,  but  to  me  he  has  more  wit 
than  any  body  I  know :  he  is  altered,  and  I  think,  broken:  Whitebed 
is  grown  leaner  considerably,  and  is  a  very  pretty  gentleman.^  He 
did  not  reply  to  me  as  the  Turcotti"^  did  honnement  to  you,  when  you 
told  her  she  was  a  little  thinner :  do  you  remember  how  she  puflTed 
and  chuckled,  and  said,  **And  indeed  I  think  you  are  too.''  Mr. 
Whitehed  was  not  so  sensible  of  the  blessing  of  decrease,  as  to  con* 
elude  that  it  would  be  acceptable  news  even  to  shadows :  he  thinks 
me  plumped  out  I  would  fain  have  enticed  them  down  hither,  and 
promised  we  would  live  just  as  if  we  were  at  the  King's  Arms  in  ma 
di  Santo  Snirito  :^  but  they  were  obliged  to  go  chez  enx,  not  pour  se 
decrasser^  out  four  se  crasser.  I  shall  introduce  them  a  tuUe  le  mie 
conoscenze,  and  shall  try  to  make  questo  paese  as  agreeable  to  them  as 
possible;  except  in  one  point,  for  I  have  sworn  never  to  tell  Mr. 

*  John  Chute  tnd  Francu  Whitehed  had  heen  several  yea»  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Flo- 
rence. 

^  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chute,  written  at  thia  time,  thus  deacribes  Mr.  Whitbead  z 
^  He  is  a  fine  young  peraonage  in  a  coat  all  over  apangles,  jurt  oome  over  ftom  the  feonr 
in  Europe  to  take  poeseesion,  and  be  married.  I  desire  my  hearty  oongratnlatiooa  tahim, 
and  say  I  wish  him  more  spangles,  and  more  estates,  and  more  wires."  Works,  tqL  iii. 
P.20.--.E. 

^  A  fine  singer. 

^  Mr.  Mann  hired  a  lar^  palace  of  the  Manetti  &mily  at  Florence  in  via  di  Santo 
Spirito :  foreign  ministers  m  Italy  affix  large  shields  with  the  arms  o£  their  aoveveigii 
over  their  door. 
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Chute  a  word  of  news,  for  then  he  will  be  '^^riting  it  to  you,  and  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  say.  This  is  a  lucky  resolution  for  you,  ray 
dear  child,  for  between  two  friends  one  generally  hears  nothing ;  the 
one  concludes  that  the  other  has  told  all. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  letters  from  you  since  I  wrote.  The 
young  Protender  is  generally  believed  to  have  got  off  the  16th  of  last 
month :  if  he  were  not,  with  the  zeal  of  the  Chutes,  I  believe  they 
would  go  to  Scotland  to  hunt  him,  and  would  be  impatient  to  send  a 
limb  to  Cardinal  Acquaviva  and  Monsignor  Piccolomini.  I  quite  gain 
a  winter  with  them,  having  had  no  expectation  of  them  till  spring. 
Adieu  1 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Windaor  still,  Oct  3, 1746. 

Mir  DEAR  Harrt, 

You  ask  me  if  I  have  really  grown  a  philosopher.  Really  I  believe 
not :  for  I  shall  refer  you  to  my  practice  rather  than  to  my  doctrine, 
and  have  really  acquired  what  they  only  pretended  to  seek,  content. 
So  far,  indeed  I  was  a  philosopher  even  when  I  lived  in  town,  for  then 
I  was  content  too ;  and  all  the  difference  I  can  conceive  between  those 
two  opposite  doctors  was,  that  Aristippus  loved  London,  and  Diogenes 
Windsor ;  and  if  your  master  the  Duke,  whom  I  sincerely  prefer  to 
Alexander,  and  who  ceiiainly  can  intercept  more  sunshine,  would 
but  stand  out  of  my  way,  which  he  is  extremely  in,  while  he  lives  in 
the  park  here,'  I  should  love  my  little  tub  of  forty  pounds  a-year, 
more  than  my  palace  dana  la  rue  des  ministres^  with  all  my  pictures 
,  and  bronzes,  which  you  ridiculously  imagine  I  have  encumbered 
myself  with  in  my  solitude.  Solitude  it  is,  as  to  the  tub  itself,  for  no 
soul  lives  in  it  with  me;  though  I  could  easily  give  you  room  at  the 
butt  end  of  it,  and  with  vast  pleasure;  but  George  Montagu,  who 
perhaps  is  a  philosopher  too,  though  I  am  sure  not  of  Pythagoras's 
silent  sect,  lives  but  two  barrels  off;  and  Asheton,  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher of  our  acquaintance,  lives  at  the  foot  of  that  hill  which  you 
mention  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  that  always  attends  the  re- 
flection.   A-propos,  here  is  an  Ode  on  the  very  subject,  which  I  desire 

you  will  please  to  like  excessively  :*»  #  .  *  #  # 

#  ft******* 

You  will  immediately  conclude,  out  of  good  breeding,  that  it  is 
mine,  and  that  it  is  charming.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
first  thought,  but  desire  you  will  retain  only  the  second ;  for  it  is  Mr. 
Gray's,  and  not  your  humble  servant's. 

*  "  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  here  at  his  lodge  with  three  women,  and  three  aide- 
de-camps ;  and  the  country  swarms  with  people.  He  goes  to  races  and  tbejr  make  a  rinff 
about  him  as  at  a  bear-baitinf.**   Gray  to  Wliaiton,  Sept  11.    Wocks,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. — E. 

^  Here  follows  in  the  original  Mr.  6ray*s  Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton  College. 
[This,  which  was  the  first  English  production  of  Gray  which  appeared  in  print,  was  pub- 
lished by  Dodsley  in  the  following  year.  Dr.  Warton  says,  that  **  little  notice  was  taken 
of  it,  on  its  first  publicatioa** — E.  ] 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  14, 174& 

You  will  have  beea  alarmed  with  the  news  of  another  battle*  lost 
in  Flanders,  where  we  have  no  Kings  of  Sardinia.  We  make  light 
of  it;  do  not  allow  it  to  be  a  battle,  but  call  it  ''the  action  near 
Liege."  Then  we  have  whittled  down  our  loss  extremely,  and  will 
not  allow  a  man  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  English  slain  out 
of  the  four  thousand.  The  whole  of  it,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is,  that 
we  gave  up  eight  battalions  to  avoid  fighting ;  as  at  Newmarket  people 
pay  their  forfeit  when  they  foresee  they  should  lose  the  race;  though, 
if  the  whole  army  had  fought,  and  we  had  lost  the  day,  one  might 
have  hoped  to  have  come  off  for  eight  battalions.  Then  they  tell  you 
that  the  French  had  four-and-twenty-pounders,  and  that  they  must 
beat  us  by  the  superiority  of  their  cannon ;  so  that  to  me  it  is  gro^^n  a 

Earadox,  to  war  with  a  nation  who  have  a  mathematical  certainty  of 
eating  you ;  or  else  it  is  a  still  stranger  paradox,  why  you  cannot 
have  as  large  cannon  as  the  French.  This  loss  was  balanced  by  a 
pompous  account  of  the  triumphs  of  our  invasion  of  Bretagne ;  which, 
in  plain  terms,  I  think,  is  reduced  to  burning  two  or  three  villages  and 
reimbarking :  at  least,  two  or  three  of  the  transports  are  returned  with 
this  history,  and  know  not  what  is  become  of  Lestock  and  the  rest  of 
the  invasion.  The  young  Pretender  is  landed  in  France,  with  thirty 
Scotch,  but  in  such  a  wretched  condition  that  his  Highland  Highness 
had  no  breeches.^ 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  27th  of  last  month,  with  the  capitula- 
tion of  Genoa,  and  the  kind  conduct  of  the  Austrians  to  us  their  aHies, 
so  extremely  like  their  behaviour  whenever  they  are  fortunate.  Pray, 
by  the  way,  has  there  been  any  talk  of  my  cousin,'  the  Commodore, 
being  blamable  in  letting  slip  some  Spanish  ships  ? — don't  mention  it 
as  from  me,  but  there  are  whispers  of  court-martial  on  him.  They 
are  all  the  feshion  now ;  if  you  miss  a  post  to  me,  I  will  have  you 
tried  by  a  court-martial.  Cope  is  come  off  most  gloriously,  his 
courage  ascertained,  and  even  his  conduct,  which  every  body  had 

■  The  battle  of  Rocoux;  lost  by  the  allies  on  the  11th  of  October. — E. 

^  About  the  18th  of  September,  Prince  Charles  received  intelligence  that  two  YnsxA. 
frigates  had  arrived  at  Lochnanuag-h,  to  carry  him  and  other  fugitives  of  his  parly  to 
France :  accordingly,  after  numerous  wanderings,  in  various  disguises,  he  cmbarkecC  <a 
the  20th  of  September,  attended  by  Lochiel,  Colonel  Roy  Stuart,  and  about  a  hoixbcd 
others  of  the  relics  of  his  party ;  and  safely  landed  at  the  litUe  port  of  Rosooff^  near 
Morlaiz,  in  Brittany,  on  the  29th.  **  During  these  wanderings,"  says  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
in  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  **  the  secret  of  the  Adventurer's  concealment  was  intrusted  to 
hundreds,  of  every  sex,  age,  and  condition ;  but  no  individual  was  found,  in  a  high  at 
low  situation,  or  robbers  even,  who  procured  their  food  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  who 
thought  for  an  instant  of  obtaining  opulence  at  the  expense  of  treachery  to  the  imscribed 
and  miserable  fugitive.  Such  disinterested  conduct  will  reflect  honour  on  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  while  their  mountains  shall  continue  to  exist.**  Prose  Works,  voL  xxvL  pw 
374.— E. 

'  George  Townshend,  eldest  son  of  Charles,  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  by  Dorothy, 
his  second  wife,  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  (He  was  subsequently  tried  by  a  court, 
martial  fi>r  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  and  honourably  acquitted. — D,) 
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given  up,  justified.  Folkes  and  Lascelles,  two  of  his  generals,  are 
come  off  too ;  but  not  so  happily  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Ogle- 
thorpe's sentence  is  not  yet  public,  but  it  is  believed  not  to  be  favourable. 
He  was  always  a  bully,  and  is  now  tried  for  cowardice.  Some  little 
dash  of  the  same  sort  is  Kkely  to  mingle  with  the  jud^ent  on  il 
furibondo  Matthews ;  though  his  party  rises  again  a  little,  and  Les- 
tock's  acquittal  begins  to  pass  for  a  party  affair.  In  short,  we  are  a 
wretched  people,  and' have  seen  our  oest  days. 

I  must  have  lost  a  letter,  if  you  really  told  me  of  the  sale  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena's  pictures,*  as  you  think  you  did;  for  when  Mr. 
Chute  told  it  pie,  il  struck  me  as  quite  new.  Thev  are  out  of  town, 
good  souls ;  and  I  shall  not  see  them  this  fortnight ;  for  I  am  here 
only  for  two  or  three  days,  to  inquire  after  the  Battle,  in  which  not 
one  of  my  friends  were.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Winikor,  Oct  24, 1746. 

Well,  Harry,  Scotland  is  the  last  place  on  earth  I  should  have 
thought  of  for  turning  any  body  poet :  but  I  begin  to  forgive  it  half 
its  treasons  in  favour  of  your  verses,  for  I  suppose  you  don't  think  I 
am  the  dupe  of  the  highland  story  that  you  tell  me :  the  only  use  I 
shall  make  of  it  is  to  commend  the  lines  to  you,  as  if  they  really  were 
a  Scotchman's.  There  is  a  melancholy  harmony  in  them  that  is 
charming,  and  a  delicacy  in  the  thoughts  that  no  Scotchman  is  capable 
of,  though  a  Scotchwoman^  might  inspire  it  I  beg,  both  for  Cynthia's 
sake  and  my  own,  that  you  would  continue  your  De  Tristibus  till  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  your  muse,  and  she  of  rewarding  her : 
Reprens  ia  mtisetlef  berger  amoureux !  If  Cynthia  has  ever  travelled 
ten  miles  in  fairy-land,  she  must  be  wondrous  content  with  the  person 
and  qualifications  of  her  knight,  who  in  future  story  will  be  read  of 
thus :  Elmedorus  was  tall  and  perfectly  well  made,  his  face  oval,  and 
features  regularly  handsome,  but  not  effeminate ;  his  complexion  senti- 
mentally brown,  with  not  much  colour ;  his  teeth  fine,  and  forehead 
agreeably  low,  round  which  his  "black  hair  curled  naturally  and  beauti- 
fully. His  ey0s  were  black  too,  but  had  nothing  of  fierce  or  insolent; 
on  the  contrary,  a  certain  melancholy  swimmingness,  that  described 
hopeless  love  rather  than  a  natural  amorous  languish.  His  exploits 
in  war,  where  he  always  fought  by  the  side  of  the  renowned  Paladine 
William  of  England,  have  endeared  his  memory  to  all  admirers  of 
true  chivalry,  as  the  ndournful  elegies  which  he  poured  out  among  the 
desert  rocks  of  Caledonia^  in  honour  of  the  peerless  lady  and  his 
heart's  idol,  the  incomparable  Cynthia,  will  for  ever  preserve  his  name 
in  the  flowery  annals  of  poesy. 

*  To  the  King  of  Poluid.  ^  Caroline  Cainpbdl,  CountesB  of  Ailesbury.— E. 

•  Mr,  Conway  waa  now  in  Scotland. 

43* 
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What  a  pity  it  is  I  was  not  born  in  the  golden  age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  when  it  was  not  only  the  fashion  to  write  folios,  but  to 
read  them  too  I  or  rather,  it  is  a  pity  the  same  fashion  don't  subsist 
now,  when  one  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  invention,  nor  of  turning 
the  whole  Roman  history  into  romance  for  want  of  proper  heroes. 
Your  campaign  in  Scotland,  rolled  out  and  well  be-epitfaeted,  wou^d 
make  a  pompous  work,  and  make  one's  fortune ;  at  sixpence  a  number, 
one  should  have  all  the  damsels  within  the  liberties  for  subscribers  : 
whereas  now,  if  one  has  a  mind  to  be  read,  one  must  write  meta- 
physical poems  in  blank  verse,  which,  though  I  own  to  be  still  easier, 
have  not  half  the  imagination  of  romances,  and  are  dull  without  any 
agreeable  absurdity.  Only  think  of  the  gravity  of  this  wise  age,  that 
have  exploded  "  Cleopatra  and  Pharamond,"  and  approve  "  The 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,''  "  The  Art  of  preserving  Health,''  and 
**  Leonidas  I"  I  beg  the  age's  pardon :  it  has  done  approving  these 
poems,  and  has  forgot  them. 

Adieu !  dear  Harry.  Thank  you  seriously  for  the  poem.  I  am 
going  to  town  for  the  birthday,  and  shall  return  hither  till  the  Parlia- 
ment meets ;  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  meeting  then.  Yours 
ever. 

P.S.  Now  you  are  at  Stirling,  if  you  should  meet  with  Drum- 
mond's  History  of  the  five  King  Jameses,  pray  look  it  over.*  I  have 
read  it,  and  like  it  much.  It  is  wrote  in  imitation  of  Livy  ;  the  style 
is  masculine,  and  the  whole  very  sensible ;  only  he  ascribes  the  mis- 
fortunes of  one  reign  to  the  then  king's  loving  architecture  and 

"  In  trim  gardens  taking  pleasure.*' 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  3, 1746. 

Dear  George, 

Do  not  imagine  I  have  already  broke  through  all  my  wholesome 
resolutions  and  country  schemes,  and  that  I  am  given  up  body  and 
soul  to  Londoh  for  the  winter.  I  shall  be  with  you  by  the  end  of  the 
week;  but  just  now  I  am  under  the  maiden  palpitation  of  an  author. 
My  epilogue  will,  I  believe,  be  spoken  to-morrow  night  f  and  I  flatter 

*  Drammond  of  Hawthornden's  History  of  Scotland,  from  1433  to  1543,  did  not  appear 
until  afier  his  death.  This  work,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  nntimited  authority  and  pss- 
tiye  obedience  is  advocated  to  an  extravagant  extent,  is  generally  conaidered  to  have 
added  litUe  to  his  reputation.  He  died  in  December  1649,  in  his  sixty -fourth  year.  Ben 
Jonson  is  said  to  have  so  much  admired  the  genius  of  this  ^  Sootian  PetrarGh,**  ts  to 
travel  on  foot  to  Scotland,  out  of  love  and  respect  for  him. — £. 

^  Rowe's  tragedy  of  Tamerlane  was  written  in  compliment  to  William  the  Third, 
whose  character  the  author  intended  to  display  under  that  of  Tamerlane,  as  he  meant  to 
be  understood  to  draw  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  Bajazet.  Tamerlane  was  always 
acted  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  November,  the  anniversaries  of  King  William*s  birth  and 
landing ;  and  this  year  Mr.  Walpole  had  written  an  epilogue  for  it,  on  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion. — E. 
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myself  I  shall  have  no  faults  to  answer  for  but  what  are  in  it,  for  I 
have  kept  secret  whose  it  is.  It  is  now  gone  to  be  licensed ;  but  as 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  mentioned,*  though  rather  to  his  honour,  it 
is  possible  it -may  be  refused. 

DonH  expect  news,  for  I  know  no  more  than  a  newspaper.  A  she- 
ton  would  have  written  it  if  there  were  anv  thing  to  tell  you.  Is  it 
news  that  my  Lord  Rochford  is  an  oaf]  He  has  got  a  set  of  plate 
buttons  for  the  birthday  clothes,  with  the  Duke's  head  in  every  one. 
Sure  my  good  lady  carries  her  art  too  far  to  make  him  so  great  a 
dupe.  How  do  all  tlie  comets  ?  Has  Miss  Harriet  found  out  any 
more  ways  at  solitaire  ?  Has  Cloe  left  off  evening  prayer  on  account 
of  the  damp  evenings  7  How  is  Miss  Rice's  cold  and  coachman  7 
Is  Miss  Granville  better  ?  Has  Mrs.  Masham  made  a  brave  hand  of 
this  bad  season,  and  lived  upon  carcases  like  any  vampire  ?  Adieu  ! 
I  am  just  going  to  see  Mrs.  Muscovy,^  and  will  be  sure  not  to  laugh 
if  my  old  lady  should  talk  of  Mr.  Draper's  white  skin,  and  tickle  his 
bosom  like  Queen  Bess. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Aplinjrton  Street,  Nor.  4, 1746. 

Mr.  Chute  and  I  agreed  not  to  tell  you  of  any  new  changes  till 
we  could  tell  you  more  of  them,  that  you  might  not  be  "  put  into  a 
taking,"  as  you  was  last  winter  with  the  revolution  of  three  days ; 
but  1  think  the  present  has  ended  with  a  single  fit  Lord  Harrington,^ 
quite  on  a  sudden,  resigned  the  seals ;  it  is  said,  on  some  treatment 
not  over  gracious ;  but  he  is  no  such  novice  to  be  shocked  with  that, 
though  I  believe  it  has  been  rough  ever  since  his  resigning  last  year, 
which  he  did  more  boisterously  than  he  is  accustomed  to  behave  to 
Majesty.  Others  talk  of  some  quarrel  with  his  brother  secretary, 
who,  in  complaisance,  is  all  for  drums  and  trumpets.  Lord  Chester- 
field was  immediately  named  his  successor ;  but  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle has  taken  the  northern  provinces,  as  of  more  business,  and  con- 
sequently better  suited  to  his  experience  and  abilities !  I  flatter  myself 
that  this  can  no  way  affect  you.  Ireland  is  to  be  offered  to  Lord 
Harrington,  or  the  Presidentship ;  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  now  Pre- 
sident, is  to  have  the  other's  refusal.  The  King  has  endured  a  great 
deal  with  your  old  complaint;  and  I  felt  for  him,  recollecting  all  you 
underwent. 

You  will  have  seen  in  the  papers  all  the  histories  of  our  glorious 
expeditions**  and  invasions  of  France,  which  have  put  Cressy  and  Agin- 

"  The  Duke  of  Grafton. 

^  Mm  Bo0cawen,  wife  of  the  Hon.  George  Boecawen,  fifth  fon  of  Viflcoont  Fal- 
mouth.— ^E. 

'  William  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Harrington,  lecretary  of  state. 

'  The  expedition  to  Quiberon;  the  troops  under  General  St  Clair,  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Lestook.    The  object  was  to  sorprise  Port  I'Orient,  and  destroy  the  stores  and 
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court  out  of  all  countenance.  On  the  first  view,  indeed,  one  should 
think  that  our  fleet  had  been  to  victual ;  for  our  chief  prizes  were 
cows  and  geese  and  turkeys.  But  I  rather  think  that  the  whole  was 
fitted  out  by  the  Royal  Society,  for  they  came  back  quite  satisfied  with 
having  discovered  a  fine  bay !  Would  one  believe,  that  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six,  we  should 
boast  of  discovering  something  on  the  coast  of  France,  as  if  we  had 
found  out  the  Northeast  passage,  or  penetrated  into  some  remote 
part  of  America?  The  Guards  are  come  back  too,  who  never  went: 
in  one  single  day  they  received  four  several  difierent  orders ! 

Matthews  is  broke  at  last  Nobody  disputes  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  the  legality  of  it  is  not  quite  so  authenticated.  Besides 
some  great  errors  in  the  forms,'whenever  the  Admiralty  perceived 
any  of  the  court-martial  inclined  to  favour  him,  they  were  constantly 
changed.  Then,  the  expense  has  been  enormous;  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds!  chiefly  by  employing  young  captains,  instead  of 
old  half-pay  officers;  and  by  these  means,  double  commissions. 
Then  there  has  been  a  great  fracas  between  the  court-martial  and 
Willes.'  He,  as  Chief  Justice,  sent  a  summons  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  law,  to  M ayeme,  to  appear  as  an  evidence  in  a  trial  where  a  cap- 
tain had  prosecuted  Shr  Chaloner  Ogle  for  horrid  tyranny :  the  inge- 
nious court-martial  sat  down  and  drew  up  articles  of  impeachment, 
like  any  House  of  Commons,  against  the  Chief  Justice  for  stopping 
their  proceedings  I  and  the  Admiralty,  still  more  ingenious,  had  a 
mind  to  complain  of  him  to  the  House !  He  was  charmed  to  catch 
them  at  such  absurdities — but  I  believe  at  last  it  is  all  compromised. 

I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  some  time,  but  I  don't  pretend  to 
complain :  you  have  real  occupation ;  my  idleness  is  for  its  own 
sake.  The  Abb^  Niccolini  and  Pandolfini  are  arrived ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  them.  Rinuncini  cannot  bear  England — and  if  the 
Chutes  speak  their  mind,  I  believe  they  are  not  captivated  yet  with 
any  thing  they  have  found :  I  am  more  and  more  with  them :  Mr. 
Whithed  is  infinitely  improved ;  and  Mr.  Chute  has  absolutely  more 
wit,  knowledge,  and  good-nature,  than,  to  their  great  surprise,  ever 
met  together  in  one  man.**  He  has  a  bigotry  to  you,  that  even  asto- 
nishes me,  who  used  to  think  that  I  was  pretty  well  in  for  loving  you ; 
but  he  is  very  often  ready  to  quarrel  with  me  for  not  thinking  you  all 
pure  gold.    Adieu ! 

ihip#  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  but  the  result  attained  was  only  the  plimdcf 
ana  burning  of  a  few  helpless  villages.  The  fleet  and  troops  returned,  faowewr,  with 
little  loss.  ''The  truth  is,*'  says  Tindal,  **  Lestock  was  too  old  and  infirm  for  enterptise, 
and,  as  is  alleged,  was  under  the  shameful  direction  of  a  woman  he  carried  along  with 
him ;  and  neither  the  soldiers  nor  the  sailors  seem  to  have  been  under  any  kind  of  dis- 
cipline.**— E. 

*  John  Willes,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

^  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chute  of  the  13th  of  October  says,  *>Mr.  Walpole  k  lUl,  I 
assure  you,  of  your  panej^ic.  Never  any  man  had  half  so  much  wit  as  Mr.  Chote, 
(which  is  saving  every  thing  with  him,  yon  know,)  and  Mr.  WhithMul  is  the  finest 
young  man  that  was  ever  imported.**    Works,  voL  iii.  p.  22, — ^E* 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Windror,  Nov.  12, 1746. 

I  AM  come  hither,  per  saldare ;  bat  though  the  country  is  excellently 
convenient,  from  the  idleness  of  it,  for  beginning  a  letter,  yet  it  is  not 
at  all  commode  for  finishing  one :  the  same  ingredients  that  fill  a 
basket  by  the  carrier,  will  not  fill  half  a  sheet  of  paper ;  I  could  send 
you  a  cheese,  or  a  hare;, but  I  have  not  a  morsel  of  news.  Mr. 
Chute  threatened  me  to  tell  you  the  distress  I  was  in  last  week,  when 
I  starved  Niccoliui  and  Pandolfini  on  a  fast-day^  when  I  had  thought 
to  banquet  them  sumptuously.  I  had  luckily  given  a  guinea  for  two 
pine-apples,  which  I  knew  they  had  never  seen  in  Italy,  and  upon 
which  they  revenged  themselves  for  all  the  meat  that  they  dared  not 
touch.  Rinuncini  could  not  come.  How  you  mistook  me,  my  dear 
child !  I  meant  simply  that  you  had  not  mentioned  his  coming ;  very 
far  from  reproving  you  for  giving  him  a  letter.  Don't  I  give  letters 
for  you  every  day  to  cubs,  ten  times  cubber  than  Rinuncini  ?  and 
don't  you  treat  them  as  though  all  their  names  were  Walpole?  If 
you  was  to  send  me  all  the  uncouth  productions  of  Italy,  do  you 
think  any  of  them  would  be  so  brutal  as  Sir  William  Maynard  ?  I 
am  exactly  like  you ;  I  have  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  make  them 
value  your  recommendation,  by  snowing  how  much  I  value  it  Be- 
sides, I  love  the  Florentines  for  their  own  sakes  and  to  indemnify 
them,  poor  creatures  I  a  little  for  the  Richcourts,  the  Lorraines,  and 
the  Austrians.  I  have  received  per  mezzo  di  Pucci,'  a  letter  from  Mar- 
quis Riccardi,  with  orders  to  consign  to  the  bearer  all  his  treasure  in 
my  hands,  which  I  shall  do  immediatelv  with  great  satisfaction. 
There  are  four  rings  that  I  should  be  glad  he  would  sell  me ;  but 
they  are  such  trifles,  and  he  will  set  such  a  value  on  them  the  mo- 
ment he  knows  I  like  them,  that  it  is  scarce  worth  while  to  make  the 
proposal,  because  I  would  give  but  a  little  for  them.  However,  you 
may  hint  what  plague  I  have  had  with  his  roba,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
gentUleTxa  to  sell  me  these  four  dabs.  One  is  a  man's  head,  small,  on 
cornelian,  and  intaglio ;  a  fly,  ditto ;  an  Isis,  cameo ;  and  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Christian  Latin :  the  last  is  literally  not  worth  two  sequins. 

As  to  Mr.  Townshend,  I  now  know  all  the  particulars,  and  that 
Lord  Sandwich^  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  What  an  excellent  heart 
his  lordship  will  have  by  the  time  he  is  threescore,  if  he  sets  out  thus ! 
The  persecution*  is  on  account  of  the  poor  boy's  relation  to  my  father ; 
of  whom  the  world  may  judge  pretty  clearly  already,  from  the  abili- 
ties and  disinterestedness  of  such  of  his  enemies  as  have  succeeded ; 
and  from  their  virtue  in  taking  any  opportunity  to  persecute  any  of 
his  relations ;  in  which  even  the  public  interest  of  their  country  can 
weigh  nothing,  when  clashing  with  their  malice.    The  King  of  Sar- 

*  Minister  from  the  Great  Duke. 

^  John  Montagu,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltj. 

«  See  letter  of  the  14th  October. 
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treated  this  revolt  as  a  trifle ;  but  all  the  letters  by  last  post  make  it 
a  reconquest  The  Dutch  do  all  the  Duke  asks :  we  talk  of  an  army 
of  140,000  men  in  Flanders  next  campaign.  I  don't  know  how  the 
Prince  of  Orange  relishes  his  brother-in-law's  dignities  and  success. 

Old  Lovat  has  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Liords :  he 
is  far  from  having  those  abilities  for  which  he  has  been  so  cried  up. 
He  saw  Mr.  Pelham  at  a  distance  and  called  to  him,  and  asked  him 
if  it  were  worth  while  to  make  all  this  fuss  to  take  off  a  gray  head 
fourscore  years  old  ?  In  his  defence  he  complained  of  his  estate 
being  seized  and  kept  from  him.     Lord  Granville  took  up  this  com- 

Elaint  very  strongly,  and  insisted  on  having  it  inquired  into.  Lord 
lath  went  farther,  and,  as  some  people  think,  intended  the  Duke  ;  but 
I  believe  he  only  aimed  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  so 
alarmed  with  this  motion,  that  he  kept  the  House  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  suspense,  till  he  could  send  for  Stone,'  and  consult  what 
he  should  do.  They  made  a  rule  to  order  the  old  creature  the  profits 
of  his  estate  till  his  conviction.  He  is  to  put  in  his  answer  the  1 3th 
of  January. 

Lord  Lincoln  is  cofferer  at  last,  in  the  room  of  Waller,^  who  is 
dismissed.  Sir  Charles  Williams  has  kissed  hands,  and  sets  out  for 
Dresden  in  a  month :  he  has  hopes  of  Turin,  but  I  think  Viltettes  is 
firm.    Don't  mention  this. 

Did  I  ever  talk  to  you  of  a  Mr.  Davis,  a  Norfolk  gentleman,  who 
has  taken  to  painting?  He  has  copied  the  Dominichin,  the  third 
picture  he  ever  copied  in  his  life :  how  well,  you  may  judge;  for  Mr. 
Chute,  who,  I  believe  you  think,  understands  pictures  if  any  body 
does,  happened  to  come  in,  just  as  Mr.  Davis  brought  his  copy  hither. 
"  Here,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Chute,  here  is  your  Dominichin  come  to  town 
to  be  copied."  He  literally  did  not  know  it ;  which  made  me  very 
happy  for  Mr.  Davis,  who  has  given  me  this  charming  picture.  Do 
but  figure  to  yourself  a  man  of  fifty  years  old,  who  was  scarce  ever 
out  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  when  his  hounds  led  him ;  who 
never  saw  a  tolerable  picture  till  those  at  Houghton  four  years  ago: 
who  plays  and  composes  as  well  as  he  points,  and  who  has  no  more 
of  the  Norfolk  dialect  than  a  Florentine !  He  is  the  most  decent, 
sensible  man  you  ever  saw. 

Rinuncini  is  gone :  Niccolini  sups  continually  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  learns  the  CoTistilutian !  Pandolfini  is  put  to-bed,  like 
children,  to  be  out  of  the  way.    Adieu ! 

P.  S.  My  Lady  O.  who  has  entirely  settled  her  afiairs  with  my 
brother,  talks  of  going  abroad  again,  not  being  able  to  live  here  on 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year — many  an  old  lady,  and  uglier  too, 
lives  very  comfortably  upon  less.  After  I  had  writ  this,  your  brother 
brought  me  another  letter  with  a  confirmation  of  all  we  had  heard 

*  Andrew  Stone,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  mih-goffxrM  to 
George,  Prince  of  Wales. 
^  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beaconsfield. 
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about  Genoa.    You  may  be  easy  about  the  change  of  provinces,' 
which  has  not  been  nmde  as  was  designed.    Ecco  McmsU  Chute, 

FROM  MR.  CBUTB. 

Mr.  Walpole  gives  me  a  side,  and  I  catch  hold  of  it  to  tell  you 
that  I  parted  this  minute  with  your  charming  brother,  who  has  been 
in  the  council  with  me  about  your  grand  afiair  :^  it  is  determined  now 
to  be  presented  to  the  King  by  way  of  memorial ;  and  to-morrow  we 
meet  again  to  draw  it  up :  Mr.  Stone  has  graciously  signified  that 
this  is  a  very  proper  opportunity :  one  should  think  he  must  know. 

Oh  I  I  must  tell  you:  I  was  here  last  night,  and  saw  my  Lord 
Walpole"  for  the  first  time,  but  such  a  youth  I  I  declare  to  you,  I 
was  quite  astonished  at  his  sense  and  cleverness ;  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  it;  it  was  just  what  wpuld  have  made  you  as  happy  to 
observe  as  it  did  me :  he  is  not  yet  seventeen,  and  is  to  continue  a 
year  longer  at  Eton,  upon  his  own  desire.  Alas  I  how  few  have  I 
seen  of  ray  countrymen  half  so  formed  even  at  their  return  from  their 
travels !  I  h%pe  you  will  have  him  at  Florence  one  day  or  other ;  he 
will  pay  you  amply  for  the  Pigwicgins,  and  ■ 

Mr.  Walpole  is  quite  right  in  all  he  tells  you  of  the  miracle  worked 
by  St  Davis,  which  certainly  merits  the  credit  of  deceiving  far  better 
judges  of  painting  than  I ;  who  am  no  judge  of  any  thing  but  you, 
whom  I  pretend  to  understand  better  than  any  body  living,  and  am, 
therefore,  my  dear  sir,  &c.  &c.  &c.    J.  C. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  27, 1747. 

The  Prince  has  formally  declared  a  new  Opposition  which  is 
never  to  subside  till  he  is  King  {s'entend,  that  he  does  not  carry  his 
point  sooner.)  He  began  it  pretty  handsomely  the  other  day  with 
143  to  184,  which  has  frightened  the  ministry  like  a  bomb.  This 
new  party  wants  nothing  but  heads ;  though  not  having  any,  to  be 
sure  the  struggle  is  the  fairer.  Lord  Baltimore*^  takes  the  lead ;  he 
is  the  best  and  honestest  man  in  the  world,  with  a  good  deal  of 
jumbled  knowledge ;  but  not  capable  of  conducting  a  party.  How- 
ever, the  next  day,  the  Prince,  to  reward  him,  and  to  punish  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  who  voted  with  the  ministry,  told  Lord  Balti- 
more that  he  would  not  give  him  the  trouble  of  waiting  any  more  as 

*  Meaningr  a  change  ih  the  secretariM  of  state.  There  were  at  this  time  two,  one  of 
whom  was  called  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Northern  Province,  and  the  other  the 
Secretary  of  State  fi>r  the  Southern  Province. — D. 

^  Of  Mr.  Mann*8  arrears. 

c  Georfe,  onlv  son  of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Orford,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  title. 

^  Cha»^  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  change 
of  the  ministry  in  1743.    He  died  soon  after  the  Prince,  in  1751. 
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Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  but  would  make  him  Cofferer.  Lord  R 
thanked  him,  but  desired  that  it  might  not  be  done  in  a  way  disagree- 
able to  Lord  Archibald,  who  was  then  Cofferer.  The  Prince  sent  for 
Lord  Archibald,  and  told  him  he  would  either  make  him  Comptroller, 
or  give  him  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  the  latter  of 
which  the  old  soul  accepted,  and  went  away  content ;  but  returned  io 
an  hour  with  a  letter  from  his  wife,*  to  say,  that  as  his  Royal  High- 
ness was  angry  with  her  husband,  it  was  not  proper  for  either  of  them 
to  take  their  pensions.  It  is  excellent !  When  she  was  dismissed  her- 
self, she  accepted  the  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  now  will  not  let 
her  husband,  though  he  had  accepted.  It  must  mortify  the  Prince 
wondrously  to  have  four-and-twenty  hundred  pounds  a-year  thrown 
back  into  an  exchequer  that  never  yet  overflov^  I 

I  am  a  little  piqued  at  Marquis  Kiccardi's  refusing  me  such  a  trifle 
as  the  four  rings,  after  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  with  his  trumpen% 
However,  I  think  I  cannot  hel^  telling  him,  that  Lord  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Duncannon,  who  heard  of  his  collection  from  Niccolini,  have 
seen  it ;  and  are  willing,  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  take  it  between 
them :  if  you  let  me  know  the  lowest,  and  in  mone3;*that  I  under- 
stand, not  his  equivocal  pistoles,  I  will  allow  so  much  to  Florence 
civilities,  as  still  to  help  him  off  with  his  goods,  though  he  does  not 
deserve  it;  as  selling  me  four  trifles  could  not  have  affected  the 
general  purchase.  I  pity  your  Princess  Strozzi,^  but  cannot  p>ossibly 
hunt  after  her  chattels:  Riccardi  has  cured  me  of  Italian  merchandise, 
by  forcing  it  upon  me. 

Your  account  of  your  former  friend's  neglect  of  you  does  not  at 
all  surprise  me:  there  is  an  inveteracy,  a  darkness,  a  design  and  cun- 
ning in  his  character  that  stamp  him  for  a  very  unamiable  young  man: 
it  is  uncommon  for  a  heart  to  be  so  tainted  so  early.  My  cousinV 
affair  is  entirely  owing  to  him  f  nor  can  I  account  for  the  pursuit  of 
such  unprovoked  revenge. 

I  never  heard  of  the  advertisement  that  you  mention  to  hare 
received  from  Sir  James  Grey,*  nor  believe  it  was  ever  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  I  must  have  heard  of  it  I  hear  as  little  of  Lady  O.  who 
never  appears ;  nor  do  I  know  if  she  sees  Niccolini :  he  lives  much 
with  Lady  Pomfret  (who  has  married  her  third  daughter)/  and  a 
good  deal  with  the  Prince. 

*  Jane,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Abercom,  and  wifb  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  gical. 
uncle  of  Duke  Hamilton :  she  had  been  mistress  of  the  robes,  &c  to  the  Frinccss  of 
Wales,  and  the  supposed  mistress  of  the  Prince.    She  died  at  Paris,  in  December  1752. 

^  She  had  been  robbed  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  gems  of  the  &moo8  Strooi  eofiee> 
tion. 

«  The  Hon.  George  Townahend.  See  what  is  said  of  him  in  a  letter  of  Oct  14, 1746;, 
and  note.-— D. 

^  It  appeared  aflerwards  that  the  person  here  mentioned,  after  having  behaved  vcrr 
bravely,  gave  so  perplexed  an  account  of  his  own  conduct,  that  the  Admiralty  tfaoD^t  U 
necessary  to  have  it  examined ;  but  the  inquiry  proved  much  to  his  honour. 

*  **Sir  James  Gray  has  sent  me  the  copy  of  an  advertisement,  the  publisher  of  wbicfa, 
lie  says,  had  been  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Zosf  or  mislaid  an  ivory  tahU- 
hjokf  containing  various  queries  vtistly  strong.**  Letter  of  Sir  H.  Mann,  of  Jm.  lOtih,  1 747. 
It  probably  related  to  the  trial  of  the  rebel  Lords. — D. 

^  Lady  Henrietta  Fermor,  second  wife  of  Mr.  Conyers. 
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Adieu !    I  think  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  put  into  mine. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  23, 1747. 

Why,  you  do  nothing  bdt  get  fevers !  I  believe  you  try  to  dry 
your  Wet-brown-paperness,  till  you  scorch  it.  Or  do  you  play  off 
fevers  against  the  Princess's  coliques  ?  Remember,  hers  are  only  for 
the  support  of  her  dignity,  and  that  is  what  I  never  allowed  you  to 
have:  you  must'  have  twenty  unlawful  children,  and  then  be  twenty 
years  in  devotion,  and  have  twenty  unchristian  appetites  and  passions 
all  the  while,  before  you  may  think  of  getting  into  a  cradle  with 
epuisemenis  and  have  a  Monsieur  Forzoni**  to  burn  the  wings  of  bois- 
terous gnats — pray  be  more  robust — do  you  hear  1 

One  would  think  you  had  been  describing  our  Opera,  not  your 
own ;  we  have  just  set  out  with  one  in,  what  they  call,  the  French 
manner,  but  about  as  like  it,  as  my  Lady  Pomfret's  hash  of  plural 
persons  and  singular  verbs  or  infinitive  moods  was  to  Italian.  They 
sing  to  jigs,  and  dance  to  church  music  :  Phaeton  is  run  awav  with 
by  horses  that  go  a  foot's-pace,  like  the  Electress's*  coach,  with  such 
long  traces,  that  the  postilion  was  in  one  street  and  the  coachman  in 
another; — then  comes  Jupiter  with  a  farthing-candle  to  light  a  squib 
and  a  half,  and  that  they  call  fire-works.  Reginello,  the  first  man,  is 
so  old  and  so  tall,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  growing  ever  since  the 
invention  of  operas.  The  first  woman  has  had  her  mouth  let  out  to 
show  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  but  it  lets  out  too  much  bad  voice  at  the  same 
time.**  Lord  Middlesex,  for  his  great  prudence  in  having  provided 
such  very  ^ractatle  steeds  to  Prince  Phaeton's  car,  is  going  to  be 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  for  his  excellent 
economy  in  never  paying  the  performers,  is  likely  to  continue  in  the 
treasury.  The  two  courts  growl  again:  and  the  old  question  of 
settling  the  50,000/.  a-year  talked  of.  The  Tories  don't  list  kindly 
under  this  new  Opposition ;  though  last  week  we  had  a  warm  day 
on  a  motion  for  inquiring  into  useless  places  and  quarterings.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  so  well  advised  as  to  acquit  my  father  pretty  amply,  in 
speaking  of  the  Secret  Committee.  My  uncle  Horace  thanked  him 
in  a  speech,  and  my  brother  Ned  has  been  to  visit  him — Tanl  d'em-^ 

*  An  the  succeeding  paragraph  alludes  to  Princess  Craon. 

*»  Her  gentleman  usher. 

^  The  fUectress  Palatine  Dowager,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Medici ;  she  lived  at 
Florence. 

^  The  drama  of  Fetonte  was  written  bj  Vaneschi.  "^  The  best  apologies  for  the  ab- 
surdities of  an  Italian  opera,  in  a  country  where  the  language  is  little  understood,  are," 
says  Dr.  Burney,  ^  good  music  and  exquisite  singing :  umnckily,  neither  the  composition 
nor  performance  of  Phaeton  had .  the  siren  power  of  enchanting  men  so  much,  as 
to  stimdate  attention  at  the  expense  of  reason."    Hist  of  Music,  vol  iv.  p.  456. — E. 
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pressement,  I  think,  rather  shows  an  eagerness  to  catch  any  opportu- 
nity of  paying  court  to  him ;  for  I  do  not  see  the  so  vast  merit  in  owning 
now  for  his  interest,  what  for  his  honour  he  should  have  owned  five 
years  ago.  This  motion  was  spirited  up  by  Lord  Bath,  who  is  raving 
again,  upon  losing  the  borough  of  Heydon :  from  which  last  week 
we  threw  his  brother-in-law  Gumley,  and  instated  Luke  Robinson, 
the  old  sufferer  for  my  father,  and  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Chute's 
brother ;  an  incident  that  will  not  heighten  your  indifference,  any 
more  than  it  did  mine. 

Lord  Kildare  is  married  to  the  charming  Lady  Emily  Lenox,  who 
went  the  very  next  day  to  see  her  sister  Lady  Caroline  Fox,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  haughty  Duchess-mother.  They  have  not 
given  her  a  shilling,  but  the  King  endows  her,  by  making  Lord  Kil- 
dare a  Viscount  Sterling :'  and  they  talk  of  giving  him  a  pinchbech- 
dukedom  too,  to  keep  him  always  first  peer  of  Ireland.*  Sir  Everard 
Falkener  is  married  to  Miss  Churchill,  and  my  sister  is  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son. 

Panciatici  is  arrived,  extremely  darkened  in  his  person  and  enlivened 
in  his  manner.  He  was  much  in  faishion  at  the  Hague,  but  I  don't  know 
if  he  will  succeed  so  well  here :  for  in  such  great  cities  as  this,  you 
know  people  affect  not  to  think  themselves  honoured  by  foreigners ; 
and  though  we  don't  quite  barbarize  them  as  the  French  do,  they  are 
ioujours  des  Strangers.  Mr.  Chute  thinks  we  have  to  the  full  all  the 
politeness  that  can  make  a  nation  brutes  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
had  an  excellent  adventure  the  other  day  with  Lord  Holdemess,  whom 
he  met  at  a  party  at  Lady  Bettv  Germains ;  but  who  could  not  possibly 
fatigue  himself  to  recollect  that  they  had  ever  met  before  in  their 
lives.  Towards  the  end  of  dinner  Lady  Betty  mentioned  remember- 
ing a  grandmother  of  Mr.  Chute  who  was  a  peeress :  immediately  the 
Earl  grew  as  fond  of  him  as  if  they  had  walked  together  at  a  coro- 
nation. He  told  me  another  good  story  last  night  %{  Lord  Hervey,*= 
.  who  was  going  with  them  from  the  Opera,  and  was  so  familiar  as  to 
beg  they  would  not  call  him  my  Lord  and  your  Lordship.  The 
freedom  proceeded ;  when  on  a  sudden,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Whithed, 
and  with  a  distressed  friendly  voice,  said,  "  Now  have  you  no  peerage 
that  can  come  to  you  by  any  woman  ?" 

Adieu  !  my  dear  Sir ;  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you.  Here  is  another 
letter  of  Niccolini  that  has  lain  in  my  standish  this  fortnight 

*  Meaning  an  EnflUh  viscount.  He  was  created  Viscount  Leinster,  of  Taplow,  in 
Bucks,  Feb.  Slst,  1747.— D. 

b  In  1761  his  lordship  was  advanced  to  the  Marquisate  of  Kildare,  and  in  1766  created 
Duke  of  Leinster.    By  Lady  Emily  Lenox  the  Duke  had  seventeen  children. — E.   • 

^  George,  eldest  son  of  John,  Lord  Hervey,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristd,  and  minisffr 
at  Turin  and  Madrid. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  March  20, 1747. 

I  HAVE  been  living  at  old  Lovat's  trial,  and  was  willing  to  have .  it 
over  before  I  talked  to  you  of  it  It  lasted  seven  days :  the  evidence 
was  as  strong  as  possible ;  and  after  all  he  had  denounced,  he  made 
no  defence.  The  Solicitor-General,'  who  was  one  of  the  managers 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  shone  extremely ;  the  Attornev-General,* 
who  is  a  much  greater  lawyer,  is  cold  and  tedious.  The  old  creature's 
behaviour  has  been  foolish,  and  at  last,  indecent  '  I  see  little  of  parts 
in  him,  nor  attribute  much  to  that  cunnins  for  which  he  is  so  famous : 
it  might  catch  wild  Highlanders ;  but  tne  art  of  dissimulation  and 
flattery  is  so  refined  and  improved,  that  it  is  of  little  use  now  where 
it  is  not  very  delicate.  His  character  seems  a  mixture  of  tyranny 
and  pride  in  his  villany.  I  must  make  you  a  little  acquainted  with 
him.  In  his  own  domain  he  governed  despotically,  either  burning  or 
plundering  the  lands  and  houses  of  his  open  enemies,  or  taking  off  his 
secret  ones  by  the  assistance  of  his  cook,  who  was  his  poisoner  in 
chief.  He  had  two  servants  who  married  without  his  consent ;  he 
said,  "  You  shall  have  enough  of  each  other,"  and  stowed  them  in  a 
dungeon,  that  had  been  a  well  for  three  weeks.  When  he  came  to 
the  Tower,  he  told  them,  that  if  he  were  not  so  old  and  infirm,  they 
would  find  it  difliicult  to  keep  him  there.  They  told  him  they  had 
kept  much  younger :  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  they  were  inexperienced : 
they  had  not  broke  so  many  gaols  as  I  have."  At  his  own  house  he 
used  to  say,  that  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  never  saw  a  gallows 
but  it  made  his  neck  ache.  His  last  act  was  to  shift  his  treason  upon 
his  eldest  son,  whom  he  forced  into  the  rebellion.  He  told  William- 
son, the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  *<^  We  will  hang  my  eldest  son,  and 
then  iDy  second  shall  marry  your  niece."  He  has  a  sort  of  ready 
humour  at  repartee,  not  very  well  adapted  to  his  situation.  One  day 
that  Williamson  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  he  was  so  haunted 
with  rats — he  replied,  "  What  do  you  say,  that  you  are  so  haunted 
with  Ratcliffes  ?"  The  first  day,  as  he  was  brought  to  his  trial,  a 
woman  looked  into  the  coach,  and  said,  "  You  ugly  old  dog,  don't 
you  think  that  you  will  have  that  frightful  head  cut  off?"    He  replied, 

**  You  ugly  old ,  I  believe  I  shall."   At  his  trial  he  affected  great 

weakness  and  infirmities,  but  often  broke  into  passions ;  particularly 
at  the  first  witness,  who  was  his  vassal :  he  asked  him  how  he  dared 
to  come  Ihither !  The  man  replied,  to  satisfy  his  conscience.  Murray, 
the  Pretender's  secretary,  was  the  chief  evidence,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  information,  mentioned  Lord  Traquair's  having  conversed  with 
Lord  Barrymore,  Sir  Watkyn  Williams,  and  Sir  John  Cotton,  on  the 
Pretender's  affairs,  but  that  they  were  shy.  He  was  proceeding  to 
name  others,  but  was  stopped  by  Lord  Talbot,  and  the  court  acquiesced 

*  WHltam  Murray.  ^  Sir  Dodley  Ryder ;  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

-     44# 
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— I  think  very  indecently.  It  is  imagined  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  would 
have  come  next  upon  the  stage.  The  two  Knights  were  present,  as  was 
Macleod,  against  whom  a  bitter  letter  from  Lovat  was  read,  accusing 
him  of  breach  of  faith;  and  afterwards  Lovat  summoned  him  to  answer 
some  questions  he  had  to  ask ;  but  did  not.  It  is  much  expected  that 
Lord  Tra'quair,  who  is  a  great  coward,  will  give  ample  information 
of  the  whole  plot.  When  Sir  Everard  Falkener  had  been  examined' 
against  Lovat,  the  Lord  High  Steward  asked  the  latter  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  Sir  Everard  ?  he  replied,  "  No ;  but  that  he  was  his 
humble  servant,  and  wished  him  joy  of  his  young  wife."  The  two 
last  days  he  behaved  ridiculously,  joking,  and  making  every  body 
laugh  even  at  the  sentence.  He  said  to  Lord  Ilchester,  who  sat  near 
the  bar, ''  Je  meurs  pour  ma  patrie,  et  ne  m'en  soucie  gueres.''  When 
he  withdrew,  he  said,  ^*  Adieu!  my  lords,  we  shall  never  meet  again 
in  the  same  place."^  He  says  he  will  be  hanged ;  for  that  his  neck  is 
so  short  and  bended,  that  he  should  be  struck  in  the  shoulders.  I  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  feel  so  little  as  I  did  at  so  melancholy  a  spec- 
tacle, but  tyranny  and  villany  wound  up  by  buffoonery  took  oft  all 
edge  of  concern.  The  foreigners  were  much  struck ;  Niccolini 
seemed  a  great  deal  shocked,  but  he  comforts  himself  with  the  know- 
ledge he  thinks  he  has  gained  of  the  English  constitution. 

Don't  thank  Riccardi  for  me :  I  don't  feel,  obliged  for  his  immode- 
rate demand,  but  expect  very  soon  to  return  him  his  goods :  for  I 
have  no  notion  that  the  two  Lords,  who  are  to  see  them  next  week, 
will  rise  near  his  price.  We  have  nothing  like  news :  all  the  world 
has  been  entirely  taken  up  with  the  trial.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Whithed  to  Lord  Hobart.  Mr.  Chute  would  have  written  to-night,  if 
I  had  not ;  but  will  next  post.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arliiigt(»  Street,  April  10,  1747. 

I  DEFERRED  Writing  to  you  as  long  as  they  deferred  the  execution 
of  old  Lovat,  because  I  had  a  mind  to  send  you  some  account  of  his 
death,  as  I  had  of  his  trial.  He  was  beheaded  yesterday,  and  died 
extremely  well,  without  passion,  affectation,  buffoonery,  or  timidity: 
his  behaviour  was  natural  and  intrepid.  He  professed  himself' a 
Jansenist ;  made  no  speech,  but  sat  down  a  little  while  in  a  chair  on 
the  scaffold,  and  talked  to  the  people  round  him.  He  said,  "  He  was 
glad  to  suffer  for  his  country,  dulce  est  pro  patrid  mon;  that  he  did 
not  know  how,  but  he  had  always  loved  it,  nescio  qua  natak  solum^ 
^c. ;  that  he  had  never  swerved  from  his  principles ;  that  this  was  the 

*  He  was  secretary  to  the  Duke,  whom  he  had  attended  into  Scotland  during  the  rv. 
bellion. 

^  Lord  Byron  hasput  nearly  the  tame  words  into  the  month  of  Israel  Bertncckk,  in  his 
tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero.— £. 
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character  of  his  family,  who  had  been  gentlemen  for  five  hundred 
years."  He  lay  down  quietly,  gave  the  sign  soon,  and  was  despatched 
at  a  blow.  I  believe  it  will  strike  some  terror  into  the  Highlands, 
when  they  hear  there  is  any  power  sreat  enough  to  bring  so  potent  a 
tyrant  to  the  block.  A  scaffold  fell  down,  and  killed  several  persons ; 
oqe,  a  man  that  had  rid  post  from  Salisbury  the  day  before  to  see  the 
ceremony ;  and  a  woman  was  taken  up  dead  with  a  live  child  in  her 
arms.  The  body'  is  sent  into  Scotland :  the  day  was  cold,  and  before 
it  set  out,  the  coachman  drove  the  hearse  about  the  court,  before  my 
Lord  Traquair's  dungeon,  which  could  be  no  agreeable  sight:  it 
might  to  Lord  Cromartie,  who  is  above  the  chair^  Mr.  Chute  was  at 
the  execution  with  the  Italians,  who  were  more  entertained  than 
shocked :  Panciatici  told  me, ''  It  was  a  irisie  spectacle,  mais  quUl  ne 
laissoU  d^itre  beatu**  Niccolini  has  treasured  it  up  among  his  insights 
into  the  English  constitution.  We  have  some  chance  of  a  Peer's  trial 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rebellion.  A  servant  of  a  college  has 
been  killed  at  Oxford,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  by  persons  un- 
known, brought  in  by  the  coroner's  inquest  Th^e  persons  unknown 
are  supposed  to  be  Lord  Abergavenny,''  Lord  Charles  Scot,**  and  two 
more,  who  had  played  tricks  with  the  poor  fellow  that  night,  while 
he  was  drunk,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  found  with  his  skull 
fractured,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  Lord's  staircase.  One  pities  the  poor 
boys,  who  undoubtedly  did  not  foresee  the  melancholy  event  of  their 
sport. 

I  shall  not  be  able  till  the  next  letter  to  tell  you  about  Riccardi^s 
gems :  Lord  Duncannon  has  been  in  the  country ;  but  he  and  Lord 
Carlisle  are  to  come  to  me  next  Sunday,  and  determine. 

Mr.  Chute  gave  you  some  account  of  the  Independents  :*  the  com* 
mittee  have  made  a  foolish  affair  of  it,  and  cannot  furnish  a  report 
Had  it  extended  to  three  years  ago.  Lord  Sandwich  and  Grenvilte^  of 
the  admiralty  would  have  made  an  admirable  figure  as  dictators  of 
some  of  the  most  Jacobite  healths  that  ever  were  invented.  Lord 
Doneraile,  who  is  made  comptroller  to  the  Prince,  went  to  the  com- 
mittee, (whither  all  members  have  a  right  to  go,  though  not  to  vote,  as 
it  is  select^  not  secret,)  and  plagued  Lyttelton  to  death,  with  pressing 
him  to  inquire  into  the  healths  of  the  year  '43.  The  ministry  are  now 

^  It  was  conntermonded,  and  buried  in  the  Tower. 

^  Lord  Cromartie  had  been  pardoned. — D. 

^  George  Neville,  filleenth  Lord  and  first  Earl  of  Abergavenny.    Died  1785. — ^D. 

^  Lord  Charles  Scott,  second  son  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bucdeugh.  He  died  at  Oxford 
during  the  year  1747. — D. 

*  An.  innkeeper  in  Piccadflly,  who  had  been  beaten  by  them,  gave  inhumation  affainst 
them  for  treasonable  practices,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  headed  by  Sir 
W.  Yonge  and  Lord  Coke,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  [The  informant's 
name  was  Williams,  keeper  of  the  White  Horse  in  Piccadilly.  Being  observed,  at  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  independent  electors  of  Westminster,  to  mue  memorandums 
with  a  pencil,  he  was  severely  cufied,  and  kicked  out  of  the  company.  The  alleged  trea- 
sonable practices  consisted  in  certain  offensive  toasts.  On  the  King's  health  being  drunk, 
every  man  held  a  glass  of  water  in  his  left  hand,  and  waved  a  glass  of  wine  over  it  with 
the  right] 

'.  George  Grenville,  afterwards  prime  minister^— D. 
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tremblins  at  home,  with  fear  of  losing  the  Scotch  bills  for  humbling 
the  Highland  chiefs:  they  have  whittled  them  down  almost  to  nothing, 
in  complaisance  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll :  and  at  last  he  deserts  them. 
Abroad  they  are  in  panics  for  Holland,  where  the  French  have  at 
once  besieged  two  towns,  that  must  fall  into  their  hands,  though  we 
have  plumed  ourselves  so  much  on  the  Duke's  being  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  men. 

There  has  been  an  excellent  civil  war  in  the  house  of  Finch :  our 
friend,  Lady  Charlotte,*  presented  a  daughter  of  John  Finch,  (him 
who  was  stabbed  by  Sally  Salisbury,**)  his  offspring  by  Mrs.  Younger,* 
whom  he  since  married.  The  King,  Prince,  and  Princess  received 
her :  her  aunt.  Lady  Bel,^  forbad  Lady  Charlotte  to  present  her  to 
Princess  Emily,  whither,  however,  she  carried  her  in  defiance.  Lady 
Bel  called  it  publishing  a  bastard  at  court,  and  would  not  present  her 
-—think  on  the  poor  girl !  Lady  Charlotte,  with  spirit,  presented  her 
herself.  Mr.  W.  Finch  stepped  up  to  his  other  sister,  the  Marchioness 
of  Rockingham,*  and  whispered  her  with  his  composed  civility,  that 
he  knew  it  was  a  plot  of  her  and  Lady  Bel  to  make  Lady  Charlotte 
miscarry.  The  sable  dame  (who,  it  is  said,  is  the  blackest  of  the 
family,  because  she  swept  the  chimney)  replied,  "  This  is  not  a  place 
to  be  indecent,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  tell  you  that  you  are  a  rascal 
and  a  villain,  and  that  if  ever  you  dare  to  put  your  head  into  my 
house,  I  will  kick  you  down  stairs  myself."  Politesse  AnglaUel 
Lord  Winchilsea  (who,  with  his  brother  Edward,  is  embroiled  with 
both  sides)  came  in,  and  informed  every  body  of  any  circumstances 
that  tended  to  make  both  parties  in  the  wrong.  I  am  impatient  to 
hear  how  this  operates  between  my  Lady  Pomfret  and  her  friend. 
Lady  Bel.  Don't  you  remember  how  the  Countess  used  to  lug  a  half- 
length  picture  of  the  latter  behind  her  post-chaise  all  over  Italy,  and 
have  a  new  frame  made  for  it  in  every  town  where  she  stopped  ?  and 
have  you  forgot  their  correspondence,  that  poor  Lady  Charlotte  was 
daily  and  hourly  employed  to  transcribe  into  a  great  book,  with  the 
proper  names  in  red  ink  7  I  have  but  just  room  to  tell  you  that  the 
King  is  perfectly  well,  and  that  the  Pretender's  son  was  sent  from 
Spain  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there.  Thank  you  for  the  news  of  Mr. 
Townshend.    Adieu  1 

*■  Lady  Charlotte  Fermor,  second  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pomfret,  and  seoond 
wife  of  William  Finch,  vice-chamberlain  to  the  King ;  formerly  amhawador  in  HoDaod, 
and  brother  of  Daniel,  Earl  of  Winchilsea. 

^  Solly  Salisbury,  alias  Pridden,  a  woman  of  the  town,  stabbed  the  Hon.  John  finch, 
in  a  bagnio,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ck)vent.garden;  but  he  did  not  die  of  the  wound. — D, 

*^  Elizabeth  Younger.  Her  daughter,  by  3ie  Hon.  John  Finch,  married  John  Mason, 
Esq.  of  Greenwich. — D. 

^  Lady  Isabella  Finch,  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Princesses  Emily  and  C^aroline. 

*  Lady  Mary  Finch,  fifth  daughter  of  Daniel,  sixth  Earl  of  Winchilsea;  married  in 
1716  to  tl)e  HofL  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  created  Maiqais  of  Rockingham.— •£. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  April  16, 1747. 
Dear  Harry, 

We  are  all  skyrockets  and  bonfires  to-night  for  your  last  year's 
victory  ;*  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to  perpetuate  yourselves  in  the 
calendar,  you  must  take  care  to  refresh  your  conquests.  I  was  yes- 
terday out  of  town,  and  the  very  signs  as  I  passed  through  the  villages 
made  me  make  very  quaint  reflections  on  the  mortality  of  fame  and 
popularity.  I  observed  how  the  Duke's  head  had  succeeded  almost 
universally  to  Admiral  Vernon's,  as  his  had  left  but  few  traces  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond's.  I  pondered  these  things  in  my  heart,  and  said 
unto  myself,  Surely  all  glory  is  but  as  a  sign ! 

You  have  heard  that  old  Lovat's  tragedy  is  over :  it  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  little  farce,  containing  the  humours  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  his  man  Stone.  The  first  event  was  a  squabble  between 
his  grace  and  the  Sheriff  about  holding  up  the  head  on  the  scaffold — 
a  custom  that  has  been  disused,  and  which  the  Sheriff  would  not 
comply  with,  as  he  received  no  otder  in  writing.  Since  that,  the 
Duke  has  burst  ten  yards  of  breeches  strings^  about  the  body,  which 
was  to  be  sent  into  Scotland ;  but  it  seems  it  is  customary  for  vast 
numbers  to  rise  to  attend  the  most  trivial  burial.  The  Duke,  who  is 
always  at  least  as  much  frightened  at  doing  right  as  at  doing  wrongs 
was  three  days  before  he  got  courage  enough  to  order  the  burying  in 
the  Tower.  I  must  tell  you  an  excessive  good  story  of  George 
Selwyn :  Some  women  were  scolding  him  for  going  to  see  the  execu- 
tion, and  asked  him,  how  he  could  oe  such  a  barbarian  to  see  the 
head  cut  off?  "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  if  that  was  such  a  crime,  I  am  sure 
I  have  made  amends,  for  I  went  to  see  it  sewed  on  again."  When 
he  was  at  the  undertaker's,  as  soon  as  they  had  stitched  him  together, 
and  were  going  to  put  the  body  into  the  coflSn,  (Jeorge,  in  my  Lord 
Chancellor's  voice,  said  "  My  Lord  Lovat,  your  lordship  may  rise." 
My  Lady  Townshend  has  picked  up  a  little  stable-boy  in  the  Tower, 
which  the  warders  have  put  upon  her  for  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Kil- 
marnock's, and  taken  him  into  her  own  house.  You  need  not  tell 
Mr.  T.  this  from  me. 

We  have  had  a  great  and  fine  day  in  the  House  on  the  second 
reading  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  neritable  jurisdictions  in  Scot- 
land. Lyttelton  made  the  finest  oration  imaginable;  the  Solicitor 
General,  the  new  Advocate,*"  and  Hume  Campbell,  particularly  the 
last,  spoke  excessively  well  for  it,  and  Oswald  against  it  The 
majority  was  233  against  102.  Pitt  was  not  there;  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  had  ordered  him  to  have  the  gout. 

*  The  battle  of  Calloden. 

^  Alluding  t(i  a  trick  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastie's. 

^  William  Grant,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
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I  will  give  you  a  commission  once  more,  to  tell  Lord  Bury*  that 
he  has  quite  dropped  me :  if  I  thought  he  would  take  roe  up  again,  I 
would  write  to  him ;  a  message  would  encourage  me.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  May  5, 1747. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  more  of  the  new  Stadtholder^ 
than  you  must  have  heard  from  all  quarters.  Hitherto  his  existence 
has  been  of  no  service  to  his  country.  Hulst,  which  we  had  heard 
was  relieved,  has  surrendered.  The  Duke  was  in  it  privately,  just 
before  it  was  taken,  with  only  two  aide-de-camps,  and  has  found 
means  to  withdraw  our  three  regiments.  We  begin  to  own  now  that 
the  French  are  superior :  I  never  believed  they  were  not,  or  that  we 
had  taken  the  field  before  them ;  for  the  moment  we  had  taken  it,  we 
heard  of  Marshal  Saxe  having  detached  fifteen  thousand  men  to  form 
sieges.  There  is  a  print  puoiished  in  Holland  of  the  Devil  weighing 
the  Count  de  Saxe  and  Count  Lowendahl  in  a  pair  of  scales,  with 
this  inscription : 

Toas  denx  vaillants,  Tous  deux  galiards,  Tons  deux  sans  ibi. 

Tous  deux  galaots,  Tous  deux  paliards,  Tous  deux  sans  \ou 

Tous  deux  constants,  Tous  deux  batards,*:  Tous  deux  a  moL 

We  are  taken  up  with  the  Scotch  bills  for  weakening  clanships  and 
taking  away  heritable  jurisdictions.  I  have  left  them  sitting  on  it  to- 
day, out  was  pleased  with  a  period  of  Nugent.  "  These  jurisdictions 
are  grievous,  but  nobody  complains  of  them ;  therefore,  what  ?  there- 
fore, they  are  excessively  grievous."  We  had  a  good-natured  bill 
moved  to-day  by  Sir  William  Yonge,  to  allow  council  to  prisoners 
on  impeachments  for  treason,  as  they  have  on  indictments.  It  hurt 
every  body  at  old  Loyat's  trial,  all  guilty  as  he  was,  to  see  an  old 
wretch  worried  by  the  first  lawyers  in  England,  without  any  assis- 
tance but  his  own  unpractised  defence.  It  had  not  the  least  opposi- 
tion ;  yet  this  was  a  point  struggled  for  in  King  WilKam's  reign,  as 
a  privilege  and  dignity  inherent  in  the  Commons,  that  the  accused  by 
them  should  have  no  assistance  of  council.  How  reasonable,  that 
men,  chosen  by  their  fellow-subjects  for  the  defence  of  their  fellow- 

*■  George  Keppel,  eldest  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  snooeeded  in  the 
tlUe  in  1755.  He  was  now,  together  with  Mr.  Conway,  aide-de-camp  to  tlw  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

^  The  Prince  of  'Orange  had  just  been  raised  to  that  dignity  in  a  tnmultuary  manner. 

^  The  Count  de  Saxe  was  a  natural  aon  of  Augustus  the  Second,  Kinff  of  Poland  and 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  Countess  Konigsmark.  The  Count  deijowendahl  was 
not  a  "  batsrd*^  himself;  but  his  father,  Woldemar,  Baron  of  Lowendahl,  was  the  son  of 
the  Count  of  Gildenlew,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  Frederick  the  Third,  King  of  I>eo. 
mark. — D. 
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subjects,  should  have  rights  detrimental  to  the  good  of  the  people 
whom  they  are  to  protect !  Thank  God !  we  are  a  better-natured 
age^  and  have  relinquished  this  savage  privilege  with  a  good  grace  ! 

Lord  Cowper^  has  resigned  the  bedchamber,  on  the  Beef-eaters 
being  given  to  Lord  Falmouth.  The  latter,  who  is  powerful  in  elec- 
tions, insisted  on  having  it :  the  other  had  nothing  bat  a  promise  from 
the  King,  which  the  ministry  had  already  twice  forced  nim  to  break. 

Mr.  Fox  gave  a  great  ball  last  week  at  Holland  House,  which  he 
has  taken  for  a  long  term,  and  where  he  is  making  great  improve- 
ments. It  is  a  brave  old  house,  and  belonged  to  the  gallant  Earl  of 
Holland,  the  lover  of  Charles  the  First's  Queen.  His  motto  has  puz- 
zled every  body ;  it  is  Ditior  est  qui  se,  1  was  allowed  to  hit  off  an 
interpretation,  which  yet  one  can  hardly  reconcile  to  his  gallantry, 
nor  can  I  decently  repeat  it  to  you.  While  I  am  writing,  the  Prince 
is  going  over  the  way  to  Lord  Middlesex's,  where  there  is  a  ball  in 
mask  to-night  for  the  royal  children. 

The  two  Lords  have  seen  and  refused  Marquis  Riccardi's  gems :  I 
shall  deliver  them  to  Pucci ;  but  am  so  simple  (you  will  laugh  at  me) 
as  to  keep  the  four  I  liked :  that  is,  I  will  submit  to  give  him  fifty 
pounds  for  them,  if  he  will  let  me  choose  one  ring  more ;  for  I  will 
at  least  have  it  to  call  them  at  ten  guineas  apiece.  If  he  consents,  I 
will  remit  the  monev  to  you,  or  pay  it  to  Pucci,  as  he  likes.  If  not, 
I  return  them  with  the  rest  of  the  cargo.  I  can  choose  no  ring  for 
which  I  would  give  five  guineas. 

I  have  received  yours  of  April  25th,  since  I  came  home.  You 
will  scold  me  for  being  so  careless  about  the  Pretender's  son ;  but  I 
am  determined  not  to  take  up  his  idea  again,  till  he  is  at  least  on  this 
side  Derby.  Do  excuse  me ;  but  when  he  could  not  get  to  London, 
with  all  the  advantages  which  the  ministry  had  smoothed  for  him, 
how  can  he  ever  meet  more  concurring  circumstances  t 

If  my  lady's*  return  has  no  better  foundation  than  Niccolini's 
authority,  I  assure  you  you  may  believe  as  little  of  it  as  you  please. 
If  he  knows  no  more  of  her,  than  he  does  of  every  thing  else  that  he 
pretends  to  know,  as  I  am  persuaded  he  does  not,  knowledge  cannot 
possibly  be  thinner  spread.  He  has  been  a  progress  to  add  more 
matter  to  the  mass,  that  he  already  don't  understand.    Adieu  I 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlinsrton  Street,  May  19th,  1747. 

As  you  will  receive  the  Gazette  at  the  same  time  with  this  letter, 
I  shall  leave  you  to  that  for  the  particulars  of  the  great  naval  victory 
that  Anson  has  gained  over  the  French  off  Cape  Finisterre.^    It  is  a 

*  William,  second  Earl  Cowper,  son  of  the  Chancellor.    He  died  in  1764.— D. 
^  Lady  Orford.— D. 

<  Upon  this  occasion  Admiral  Anson  took  six  French  men.o£>war  and  four  of  their 
East  Indiamen,  and  sunk  or  destroyed  the  rest  of  their  fleet— D. 
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very  big  event,  and  by  far  one  of  the  most  considerable  that  has  hap- 
pened during  this  war.  By  it  he  has  defeated  two  expeditions  at  once ; 
for  the  fleet  ne  has  demolished  was  to  have  split,  part  for  the  recovery 
of  Cape  Breton,  part  for  the  East  Indies.  He  has  always  been  most 
remarkably  fortunate :  Captain  Granville,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
was  as  unlucky :  he  was  killed  by  the  cannon  that  was  fired  as  a 
signal  for  their  striking.^  He  is  extremely  commended :  I  am  not 
partial  to  the  family;  but  it  is  but  justice  to  mention,  that  when  he 
took  a  great  prize  some  time  ago,  after  a  thousand  actions  of  generosity 
to  his  officers  and  crew,  he  cleared  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
he  gave  his  sister  ten.  The  King  is  in  great  spirits.  The  French 
fought  exceedingly  well. 

1  have  no  other  event  to  tell  you,  but  the  promotion  of  a  new  brother 
of  yours.  I  condole  with  you,  for  they  have  literally  sent  one  Day- 
rolles*  resident  to  Holland,  under  Lord  Sandwich, 

— ^Mimum  partes  tractare  secundaa 

This  curious  minister  has  always  been  a  led-captain  to  the  Dukes  of 
Grafton  and  Richmond ;  used  to  be  sent  to  auctions  for  them,  and  to 
walk  in  the  Park  with  their  daughters,  and  once  went  dry  nurse  to 
Holland  with  them.  He  has  belonged,  too,  a  good  deal  to  my  Lord 
Chesterfield,  to  whom,  I  believe,  he  owes  this  new  honour ;  as  he  had 
before  made  him  black-rod  in  Ireland,  and  gave  the  ingenious  reason, 
that  he  had  a  black  face.  I  believe  he  has  made  him  a  minister,  as 
one  year,  at  Tunbridge,  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a  wit  of  Jacky  Bar- 
nard, and  had  the  impertinent  vanity  to  imagine  that  his  authority 
was  suflicient. 

Your  brother  has  gone  over  the  way  with  Mr.  Whithed,  to  choose 
some  of  Lord  Cholmondeley's  pictures  for  his  debt ;  they  are  all  given 
up  to  the  creditors,  who  yet  scarce  receive  forty  per  cent  of  their 
money. 

It  is  wrong  to  send  so  short  a  letter  as  this  so  far,  I  know ;  but  what 
can  one  do  ?  After  the  first  fine  shower,  I  will  send  you  a  much 
longer.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlingfton  Street,  June  5, 1747. 

Don't  be  more  frightened  at  hearing  the  Parliament  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  a  fortnight,  than  you  are  obliged  to  be  as  a  good  minister. 


*  Thomas  Grenville,  vonngeflt  brother  of  Richard,  Earl  Temi^e.  As  soon  as  he  was 
struck  by  the  cannoiuball,  he  exchdmed,  gallantly,  **  Well !  it  is  better  to  die  thus,  t*>y»i 
to  be  tried  by  a  Court-martial !"  [His  uncle,  Lord  Cobham,  erected  a  column  to  his 
memory  in  the  gardens  at  Stowe.] 

^  Solomon  Dayrolles,  Esq.  There  are  many  letters  addressed  to  him  in  Lord  Chester- 
field*8  Miscellaneous  Correspondence^— -D. 
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Since  this  Parliament  has  not  brought  over  the  Pretender,  I  trust  the 
death  of  it  will  not  You  will  want  to  know  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
step :  several  are  given,  as  the  impossibility  of  making  either  peace 
or  war,  till  they  are  secure  of  a  new  majority  ;  but  I  believe  the  true 
motive  is  to  disappoint  the  Prince,  who  was  not  ready  with  his  elec- 
tions. In  general,  people  seem  to  like  the  measure,  except  the  Speaker, 
who  is  very  pompous  about  it,  and  speaks  constitutional  paragraphs. 
There  are  rumours  of  changes  to  attend  its  exit.  People  imagine 
Lord  Chesterfield*  is  to  ouit,  but  I  know  no  other  grounds  for  this 
belief,  than  that  they  conclude  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  must  be  jealous 
of  him  by  this  time.  Lord  Sandwich  is  looked  upon  as  his  successor, 
whenever  it  shall  happen.  He  is  now  here,  to  look  after  his  Hunting- 
donshire boroughs.  We  talk  nothing  but  elections — however,  it  is 
better  than  talking  them  for  a  year  together.  Mine  for  Callington 
(for  I  would  not  come  in  for  Lynn,  which  I  have  left  to  Prince  Pig- 
wiffgin'')  is  so  easy,  that  I  shall  have  no  trouble,  not  even  the  dignity 
of  being  carried  in  triumph,  like  the  lost  sheep,  on  a  porter's  shoulders ; 
but  may  retire  to  a  little  new  farm  that  1  have  taken  just  out  of 
Twickenham.  The  house  is  so  small,  that  I  can  send  it  you  in  a  letter 
to  look  at:  the  prospect  is  as  delightful  as  possible,  commanding  the 
river,  the  town,  and  Richmond  Park ;  and  being  situated  on  a  hill 
descends  to  the  Thames  through  two  or  three  little  meadows,  where 
I  have  some  Turkish  sheep  and  two  cows,  all  studied  in  their  colours 
for  becoming  the  view.  This  little  rural  bijou  was  Mrs.  Chenevix's, 
the  toy-woman  d  la  mode,  who  in  every  dry  season  is  to  furnish  me 
with  the  best  rain-water  from  Paris,  and  now  and  then  with  some 
Dresden-china  cows,  who  are  to  figure  like  wooden  classics  in  a 
library :  so  I  shall  grow  as  much  a  shepherd  as  any  swain  in  the 
Astraea. 

Admiral  Anson*'  is  made  a  baron,  and  Admiral  Warren^  Knight  of 
the  Bath — so  is  Niccolini  to  be— when  the  King  dies."  His  Majesty 
and  tiis  son  were  last  night  at  the  masquerade  at  Ranelagh,  where 
there  was  so  little  company,  that  I  was  afraid  they  would  be  forced 
to  walk  about  together. 

I  have  been  desired  to  write  to  you  for  two  scagliola  tables ;  will 
you  get  them  ?    I  will  thank  you,  and  pay  you  too. 

You  will  hardly  believe  that  I  intend  to  send  you  this  for  a  letter, 
but  I  do.  Mr.  Chute  said  he  would  write  to  you  to-day,  so  mine  goes 
as  page  to  his.    Adieu ! 

^  He  was  now  secretary  of  state,  which  office  be  did  not  resign  till  Feb.  1748. — D. 

^  Eldest  son  of  Horatio,  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

^  George  Anson,  created  Lord  Anson  of  Soberton.  He  is  well  known  for  his  voyages 
round  the  world,  as  well  as  lor  his  naval  successes.  He  was  long  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty ;  but  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  statesman.  He  died  suddenly,  while  walking 
in  his  garden  at  Moor  Park  in  Hertfordshire,  June  6th,  1763. — D. 

^  Sir  Peter  Warren  was  the  second  in  command  in  the  victory  off  Cape  Finisterre. — D. 

•  The  Abb6  Niccolini  was  in  much  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.— ^D. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  a  CONWAY. 

Twickenluuii,  June  8^  1747. 

You  perceive  by  my  date  that  I  am  got  into  a  new  camp,  and  have 
left  my  tub  at  Windsor.  It  is  a  little  plaything-house  that  I  got  out 
of  Mrs.  Chenevix's  shop,  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble  you  ever  saw.  It 
is  set  in  enamelled  meadows,  with  filigree  hedges : 

A  small  Eaphrates  through  the  piece  is  roIl*d, 
And  little  finches  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

Two  delightful  roads,  that  you  would  call  dusty,  supply  me  contiDually 
with  coaches  and  chaises ;  barges  as  solemn  as  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer move  under  my  window ;  Richmond  Hill  and  Ham  Walks  bound 
my  prospect ;  but,  thank  God  1  the  Thames  is  between  me  and  the 
Duchess  of  Queensbcrry.  Dowagers  as  plenty  as  flounders  inhabit 
all  around,  and  Pope's  ghost  is  just  now  skimming  under  my  window 
by  a  most  poetical  moonlight  I  have  about  land  enough  to  keep  such 
a  farm  as  Noah's,  when  he  set  up  in  the  ark  with  a  pair  of  each  kind ; 
but  my  cottage  is  rather  cleaner  than  I  believe  his  was  after  they  had 
been  cooped  up  together  forty  days.  The  Chenevixes  had  tricked 
it  out  for  themselves :  up  two  pair  of  stairs  is  what  they  call  Mr. 
Chenevix's  library,  furnished  with  three  maps,  one  shelf,  a  bust  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  a  lame  telescope  without  any  glasses.  Lord  John 
Sackville  predecessed  me  here,  and  instituted  certain  gaooes  called 
cricketaliaf  which  have  been  celebrated  this  very  evening  in  honour 
of  him  in  a  neighbouring  meadow. 

You  will  think  I  have  removed  my  philosophy  from  Windsor  with 
mv  tea-things  hither ;  for  I  am  writing  to  you  in  all  this  tranquillity, 
while  a  Parliament  is  bursting  about  my  ears.  You  know  it  is  gomg 
to  be  dissolved :  I  am  told,  you  are  taken  care  oC  though  I  don^ 
know  where,  nor  whether  any  body  that  chooses  you  wiU  quarrel  with 
me  because  he  does  choose  you,  as  that  little  bug  the  Marouis  of  Rock- 
ingham did  ;  one  of  the  calamities  of  my  life  which  I  have  bore  as 
abominably  well  as  I  do  most  about  which  I  don't  care.  They  say 
the  Prince  has  taken  up  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  carry  elec- 
tions which  he  won't  carry : — he  had  much  better  have  saved  it  to 
buy  the  Parliament  after  it  is  chosen.  A  new  set  of  peers  are  in 
embryo,  to  add  more  dignity  to  the  silence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  make  no  remarks  on  your  campaign,*  because,  as  you  say,  you 
do  nothing  at  all;  which,  though  very  proper  nutriment  for  a  thinking 
head,  does  not  do  quite  so  well  to  write  upon.  If  any  one  of  you 
can  but  contrive  to  be  shot  upon  your  post,  it  is  all  we  desire,  shall 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  curiosity,  and  will  take  care  to  set  up  a  monu- 
ment to  the  person  so  slain ;  as  we  are  doing  by  vote  to  Captain 

*  Mr  Conway  was  in  Flanden  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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Cornwall,  who  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  in  the  Medi- 
terranean four  years  ago/  In  the  present  dearth  of  glory,  he  is 
canonized ;  though,  poor  man  1  he  had  been  tried  twice  the  year  be- 
fore for  cowardice.'* 

I  could  tell  yon  much  election  news,  none  else ;  though  not  being 
thoroughly  attentive  to  so  important  a  subject,  as  to  be  sure  one  ought 
to  be,  1  might  now  and  then  mistake,  and  give  you  a  candidate  Tor 
Durham  in  place  of  one  for  Southampton,  or  name  the  returning- 
officer  instead  of  the  candidate.  In  general,  ^  believe,  it  is  much  as. 
usual — those  sold  in  detail  that  afterwards  will  be  sold  in  tbe  repre- 
sentation—-the  ministers  bribing  Jacobites  to  choose  friends  of  their 
own — ^the  name  of  well-wishers  to  the  present  establishment,  and 
patriots  outbidding  ministers  that  they  may  make  the  better  market 
of  their  own  patriotism : — in  short,  all  England,  under  some  name  or 
other,  is  just  now  to  be  bought  and  sold ;  though,  whenever  we  be- 
come posterity  and  forefathers,  we  shall  be  in  hi^h  repute  for  wisdoin 
and  virtue.  My  great-great-grandchildren  will  figure  me  with  a 
white  beard  down  to  my  girdle ;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  wiB  believe  him  un- 
spotted enough  to  have  walked  ovier  nine  hundred  hot  ploughshares, 
without  hurting  the  sole  of  his  foot.  How  merry  my  ghost  will  be, 
and  shake  its  ears  to  hear  itself  quoted  as  a  person  of  consummate  pru- 
dence !    Adieu,  dear  Harry !    Yours  ever. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN, 

Arlington  Street,  June  26, 1747. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  emptiness  of  London,  and  of  the 
tumult  every  where  else.  To-day  many  elections  begin.  The  sums 
of  money  disbursed  within  this  month  would  give  any  body  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  poverty  of  this  undone  country !  I  think  the  expense 
and  contest  is  greater  now  we  are  said  to  be  all  of  a  mind,  than 
"when  parties  ran  highest.  Indeed,  I  ascribe  part  of  the  solitude  in 
town  to  privilege  being  at  an  end ;  though  many  of  us  can  afford  to 
bribe  so  high,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pay  debts.  Here  am  I,  as  Lord 
Combury"^  says,  sitting  for  a  borough,  while  every  body  else  stands 
for  one.  He  diverted  me  extremely  the  other  day  with  the  applica- 
tion of  a  story  to  the  King's  speech.  It  says,  the  reason  for  dissolving 
the  Parliament  is  its  being  so  near  dissolution  r'  Lord  Combury  said 
it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  gaoler  in  Oxfordshire  who  was  remarkably 

*  The  HoQBe  of  Commons,  on  the  28th  of  May,  had  tigned  to  erect  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  Captain  domwall,  of  the  Marlborough ;  who  was 
slain  while  bravely  defending  his  ship.  The  monument,  designed  and  executed  by  Tay- 
lor, was  completed  in  1755. — E. 

^  And  honourably  acquitted  on  both  occasions.-^E. 

«  Henry  Hyde,  only  son  of  the  last  £arl  of  Clarendon.    He  died  before  his  father. 

<*  The  king*s  words  are,  **  As  this  Parliament  would  necessarily  determine  in  a  short 
time,  I  have  judged  it  expedient  speedily  to  call  a  new  one.** — E. 
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humane  to  his  prisoners ;  one  day  he  said  to  one  of  them,  "  My  good 
friend,  you  know  you  are  to  be  hanged  on  Friday  se'nnight;  I 
want  extremely  to  go  to  London ;  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  be 
hanged  next  Friday  ?' 

Pigwiggin  is  come  over,  more  Pigwiggin  than  ever !  He  enter- 
tained me  with  the  horrid  ugly  figures  that  he  saw  at  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  court ;  think  of  his  saying  t^ly  figures  I  He  is  to  be  chosen 
for  Lynn,  whither  I  would  not  go,  because  I  must  have  gone ;  I  go 
^to  Callington  again,  vdiither  I  don't  go.  My  brother  chooses  Lord 
*I^uxborough*  for  Castlerising.  Would  you  know  the  connexion? 
This  Lord  keeps  Mrsw  Horton  the  player ;  we  keep  Miss  Norsa  the 

E layer :  Rich  the  harlequin  is  an  intimate  of  all ;  and  to  cement  the 
ariequinity,  somebody's  brother  (excuse  me  if  I  am  not  perfect  in 
such  genealogy)  is  to  marry  the  Jewess's  sister.  This  coup  de  ikiabre 
procured  Knight  his  Irish  coronet,  and  has  now  stuffed  him  into 
Castlerising,  about  which  my  brother  has  quarrelled  with  me,  for  not 
looking  upon  it,  as,  what  he  called,  a  family-borough.  Excuse  this 
ridiculous  detail ;  it  serves  to  introduce  the  account  of  the  new  peers, 
for  Sir  Jacob  Bouverie,  a  considerable  Jacobite,  who  is  made  Viscount 
Folkestone,  bought  his  ermine  at  twelve  thousand  pound  a-yard  of  ike 
Ihichess  of  KendaV*  cTaujourcPhUu  Sir  Harry  Liddel  is  Baron  Ravens- 
worth,  and  Duncombe  Baron  Feversham ;  Archer  and  Rolle  have 
only  changed  their  Mnships  for  Lordships.  Lord  Middlesex  has  lost 
one  of  his  Lordships,  that  of  the  Treasury ;  is  succeeded  by  the  second 
Grenville,  and  he  by  Ellis'"  at  the  admiralty.  Lord  Ashbumham  had 
made  a  magnificent  summer  suit  to  wait,  but  Lord  Cowper  at  last 
does  not  resign  the  bedchamber.  I  intend  to  laugh  over  this  disgrosia 
with  the  Chutehcds,  when  they  return  triumphant  from  Hampshire, 
where  Whitehed  has  no  enemy.  Apropos  to  enemies !  I  believe  the 
battle  in  Flanders  is  compromised^  for  one  never  hears  of  it. 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry^  has  at  last  been  at  court,  a  point  she 
has  been  intriguing  these  two  years.  Nobody  gave  in  to  it.  At  last 
she  snatched  at  the  opportunity  of  her  son  being  obliged  to  the  King 
for  a  regiment  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  would  not  let  him  go  to 
thank,  till  they  sent  for  her  too.  Niccolini,  who  is  next  to  her  in  ab- 
surdity and  importance,  is  gone  electioneering  with  Doddington. 

I  expect  Pucci  every  day  to  finish  my  trouble  with  Riccardi ;  I 
shall  take  any  ring,  though  he  has  taken  care  I  shall  not  take  another 
tolerable  one.  If  you  will  pay  him,  which  1  fancy  will  be  the  shortest 
way  to  prevent  any  fripponnerie^  I  will  put  the  money  into  your 
brother's  hands. 

*  Robert  Knig^ht,  eldest  son  of  the  faxnoas  cashier  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  (Crested 
Lord  Luzborough  in  Ireland  1746,  and  Earl  of  Catherlough  in  1763.  He  died  1772. 
-D.) 

^  Ladv  Yarmouth,  the  mistress  of  George  II.-^D. 

c  Right  Honourable  Welbore  £1118.-0. 

^  She  had  quarrelled  with'  the  court,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  to  permit  Gray*s 
sequel  to  the  Beggar's  Opera,  called  **  Polly,**  to  be  acted.-*D.    [See  anU^  p.  303.] 
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My  eagle'  is  arrived — my  eagle  tout  court,  for  I  hear  nothing  of  the 
pedestal :  the  bird  itself  was  sent  home  in  a  store-ship ;  I  was  happy 
that  they  did  not  reserve  the  statue,  atid  send  its  footstool.  It  is  a  glo- 
rious fowl !  I  admire  it,  and  every  body  admires  it  as  much  as  it  de- 
serves. There  never  was  so  much  spirit  and  fire  preserved,  with  so 
much  labour  and  finishing.  It  stands  fronting  the  Vespasian :  there 
are  no  two  such  morsels  m  England  ! 

Have  you  a  mind  for  an  example  of  Endish  bizarrerie  f  there  is  a 
Fleming  here,  who  carves  exquisitely  in  ivory,  one  Verskovis ;  he 
has  done  much  for  me,  and  where  I  have  recommended  him ;  but 
he  is  starving,  and  returning  to  Rome,  to  carve  for — the  English, 
for  whom,  when  he  was  there  before,  he  could  not  work  fast 
enough.'* 

I  know  nothing,  nor  ever  heard  of  the  Mills's  and  Davisons ;  and 
know  less  than  nothing  of  whether  they  are  employed  from  hence. 
There  is  nobody  in  town  of  whom  to  inquire ;  if  there  were,  they 
would  ask  me  for  what  borough  these'men  were  to  stand,  and  wonder 
that  I  could  name  people  from  any  other  motive.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlin^rton  Street,  July  9, 1747. 

Dear  George, 

Though  we  have  no  great  reason  to  triumph,  as  we  have  certainly 
been  defeated,'^  yet  the  French  have  as  certainly  bought  their  victory 
dear :  indeed,  what  would  be  very  dear  to  us,  is  not  so  much  to  them. 
However,  their  least  loss  is  twelve  thousand  men ;  as  our  least  loss  is 
five  thousand.  The  truth  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  Duke  was  deter- 
mined to  fight  at  all  events,  which  the  French,  who  determined  not 
to  fight  but  at  great  odds,  took  advantage  of.  His  Royal  Hi^hness's 
valour  has  shone  extremely,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment 
Harry  Conway,  whom  nature  always  designed  for  a  hero  of  romance, 
and  who  is  aiplacS  in  ordinary  life,  did  wonders;  but  was  over- 
powered and  flung  down,  when  one  French  hussar  held  him  by  the 
hair,  while  another  was  ^oing  to  stab  him :  at  that  instant,  an  Eng- 
lish sergeant  with  a.  soldier  came  up,  and  killed  the  latter;  but  was 
instantly  killed  himself;  the  soldier  attacked  the  other,  and  Mr.  Con- 
way escaped ;  but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner ;  is  since  released 
on  parole,  and  may  come  home  to  console  his  fair  widow,'  whose 

*  The  eag^le  fbuod  in  the  ffardens  of  Boocapftdugli  within  the  preeincti  of  Ctnusalla's 
Haths,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1743 ;  one  of  the  nneet  piecei  of  Greek  ecalpture  in  the  world. 
See  Walpole*8  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  463,  and  Gray's  Ode  on  the  Pro^ss  of  Powy^—K 

^  Verskovis  is  also  mentioned  by  Walpole  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Paintii^.  He  had  a  son, 
who  to  the  art  of  carving  in  ivory,  added  paintinr,  but  died  youn|^,  in  1749,  before  his 
fiktber.    The  latter  did  not  survive  above  a  vear.i^--E. 

^  The  Battle  of  Lafielt,  in  which  the  Pake  of  Cumberland  was  defeated.--E. 

'  Caroline,  widow  of  the  Eaxl  of  Ailesbury,  sister  of  Henry  Campbell,  here  mentioned^ 
and  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle.— E. 

46* 
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brolher,  Harry  Campbell,  is  certainly  killed,  to  the  great  concern  of 
all  widows  who  want  consolatioa  The  French  have  lost  the  Prince 
of  Monaco,  the  Comte  de  Bavi^re,  natural  brother  to  the  last  Emperor, 
and  many  officers  of  great  rank.  The  French  King  saw  the  whole 
through  a  spying-glass,  from  Hampstead  Hill,  environed  with  twenty 
thousand  men/  Our  Guards  did  shamefully,  and  many  officers.  The 
King  had  a  line  from  Huske  in  Zealand  on  the  Friday  night,  to  tell 
him  we  were  defeated ;  of  his  son  not  a  word :  judge  of  his  anxiety 
till  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  1  Lord  Sandwich  had  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  all  the  while,  and  kept  it  there,  which  said  the  Duke  was 
well. 

We  flourish  at  sea,  have  taken  great  part  of  the  Domingo  fleet,  and 
I  suppose  shall  have  more  lords.  The  Countess  touched  twelve  thou- 
sand for  Sir  Jacob  Bouverie's  coronet 

I  know  nothing  of  my  own  election,  but  suppose  it  is  over ;  as  little 
of  Rigby's,  and  conclude  it  lost  For  franks,  I  suppose  they  don  t 
begin  till  the  whole  is  complete.  My  compliments  to  your  brothers 
and  sisters. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlingrton  Street,  July  3, 1747. 

You  would  think  it  strange  not  to  hear  from  me  after  a  battle ; 
though  the  printed  relation  is  so  particular,  that  I  could  only  repeat 
what  that  contains.  The  sum  total  is,  that  we  would  fight,  which  the 
French  did  not  intend ;  we  gave  them,  or  did  not  take,  the  advantage 
of  situation ;  they  attacked :  what  part  of  our  army  was  engaged  did 
wonders,  for  the  Dutch  ran  away,  and  we  had  contrived  to  post  the 
Austrians  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  assist  us  :^  we  were 
overpowered  by  numbers,  though  the  centre  was  first  broke  by  the 
retreating  Dutch ;  and  though  we  retired,  we  killed  twelve  thousand 
of  the  enemy,  and  lost  six  ourselves.  The  Duke  was  very  near  taken, 
having,  through  his  short  sight,  mistaken  a  body  of  French  for  his 
own  people.  He  behaved  as  bravely  as  usual ;  but  his  prowess  is  so 
well  established,  that  it  grows  time  for  him  to  exert  other  qualities  of 
a  ^neral. 

We  shine  at  sea;  Iwo-and-forty  sail  of  the  Domingo  fleet  have 
fallen  into  our  hands,  and  we  expect  more.  The  ministry  are  as  suc- 
cessful in  their  elections:   both  Westminster  and  Middlesex  have 

*  The  Kin^  of  France,  in  aUasion  to  the  engagement,  is  said  to  hare  obeerved,  that 
**  the  British  not  only  paid  all,  hut  fbucht  all.**  In  his  letter  to  the  Qneen,  he  also  cha. 
racterized  the  Austrians  as  **  beneyolent**  spectators  of  the  battle.  See  M^uMjim  de 
Richelieu,  t  vii.  p.  111. — E. 

^  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield  of  the  3d  of  July,  sa  j>, 
**  The  great  misfortune  of  our  position  was,  that  our  right  wing  was  so  strongly  posled, 
that  thc^  could  neither  be  attacked  nor  make  a  diversion ;  for  I  am  assured  that  Marshal 
Bathiana  would  haTe  done  all  in  his  power  to  sustain  me,  or  attack  the  enemy.** — EL 
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elected  court  candidates,  and  the  city  of  London  is  taking  the  same 
step,  the  first  time  of  many  years  thai  the  two  latter  have  been  Whig ; 
but  the  non-subscribing  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  has  been  most 
successfully  played  off  upon  the  Jacobites ;  of  which  stamp  great  part 
of  England  was  till — the  Pretender  came.  This  would  seem  a  para- 
dox in  any  other  country,  but  contradictions  are  here  the  only  rule  of 
action.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  July  28, 1747. 

This  is  merely  one  of  my  letters  of  course,  for  1  have  nothing  to 
tell  you.  You  will  hear  that  Bergen-op-zoom  still  holds  out,  and  is  the 
first  place  that  has  not  said  yes,  the  moment  the  French  asked  it  the 
question.  The  Prince  of  Waldeck  has  resigned,  on  some  private 
disgust  with  the  Duke.  Mr.  Chute  received  a  letter  from  you  yester- 
day, with  the  account  of  the  deliverance  of  Genoa,  which  had  reached 
us  before,  and  had  surprised  nobody.  But  when  you  wrote,  you  did 
not  know  of  the  great  victory  obtained  by  eleven  battalions  of  Pie- 
montese  over  six-and-forty  of  the  French,  and  of  the  lucky  but  brave 
death  of  their  commander,  the  Chevalier  de  Belleisle.  He  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  French,  none  to  Count  Saxe;  an  irreparable  one  to  his  own 
brother,  whom,  by  the  force  of  his  parts,  he  had  pushed  so  high,  at 
the  same  time  always  declining  to  raise  himself,  lest  he  should  eclipse 
the  Marshal,  who  seems  now  to  have  missed  the  ministry  by  his 
Italian  scheme,  as  he  did  before  by  his  ill  success  in  Germany.  We 
talk  of  nothing  but  peace :  I  hope  we  shall  not  make  as  bad  an  one 
as  we  have  made  a  war,  though  one  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
other. 

We  have  at  last  discovered  the  pedestal  for  my  glorious  eagle,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  store-ship ;  but  I  shall  not  have  it  out  of  the  Custom- 
house till  the  end  of  this  week.  The  lower  part  of  the  eagle's  beak' 
has  been  broke  off  and  lost.  I  wish  you  would  have  the  head  only 
of  your  Gesse  cast,  and  send  it  me,  to  have  the  original  restored 
from  it. 

The  commission  for  the  scagliola  tables  was  given  me  without  any 
dimensions ;  I  suppose  there  is  a  common  size.  If  the  original  friar^ 
can  make  them,  1  shall  be  glad :  if  not,  I  fancy  the  person  would  not 
care  to  wait  so  long  as  you  mention,  for  what  would  be  less  hand- 
some than  mine. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  send  you  this  summer  letter ;  but  nobody 
is  in  town ;  even  election  news  are  all  over.    Adieu  I 

*  **  QuenchM  in  dark  clouds  of  elomber  lie 

The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnin jrs  of  his  eye.*^    Gray.— £. 

^  Scagliola  is  a  oomposition,  which  was 'made  only  at  Florence  by  Father  Hugfbrd,  an 
Irish  friar. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Sept  1, 1747. 

Your  two  last  are  of  August  1st  and  22d.  I  fear  my  last  to  you 
was  of  July  28th*  I  have  no  excuse,  but  having  nothing  to  tell  you, 
and  having  been  in  the  country.  Bergen-op-zoom  still  holds  out ;  the 
French  having  lost  great  numbers  before  it»  though  at  first,  at  least, 
it  was  not  at  all  well-defended.  Nothing  else  is  talked  of,  and  opinions 
differ  so  much  about  the  event,  that  I  don't  pretend  to  guess  what  it 
will  be.  It  appears' now  that  if  the  Dutch  had  made  but  decent  de- 
fences of  all  tne  other  towns,  France  would  have  made  but  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  and  wanted  many  thousand  men 
that  now  threaten  Europe. 

There  are  not  ten  people  in  London  besides  the  Chuteheds  and  me; 
the  White  one  is  going  into  Hampshire;  I  hope  to  have  the  other  a 
little  with  me  at  Twickenham,  whither  I  go  to-morrow  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you  about  Mr.  Mill;  I  can  learn 
nothing  about  him :  my  connexions  with  any  thing  ministerial  are  as 
little  as  possible ;  and  were  they  bigger,  tlie  very  commission,  that 
you  apprehend,  would  be  a  reason  to  make  them  keep  it  secret  from 
you,  on  whose  account  alone,  thev  would  know  I  inquired.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  he  is  employed  from  hence ;  and  I  am 
always  so  cautious  of  meddling  about  you,  for  fear  of  risking  you  in 
any  light,  that  I  am  the  unfit  test  person  in  the  world  to  give  you  any 
satisfaction  on  this  head :  however,  I  shall  continue  to  try. 

I  never  heard  any  thing  so  unreasonable  as  the  Pope's  request  to 
that  Cardinal  Guadagni ;'  but  I  suppose  they  will  make  him  comply. 

You  will,  1  think,  like  Sir  James  Grey ;  he  is  very  civil  and  good- 
humoured,  and  sensible.    Lord ^  is  the  two  former;  but,  alas! 

he  is  returned  little  wiser  than  he  went. 

Is  there  a  bill  of  exchange  sent  to  your  brother  7  or  may  not  I  pay 
him  without  ]  it  is  fifty  pounds  and  three  zechins,  is  it  not  1  Thank 
you. 

Pandolfini  is  gone  with  Count  Harrache;  Panciatici  goes  next 
week :  I  believe  he  intended  staying  longer ;  but  either  the  finances 
fail,  or  he  does  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  these  two  empty  months 
alone ;  for  Niccolini  is  gone  with  the  Prince  to  Cliefden.  I  have  a 
notion  the  latter  would  never  leave  England,  if  he  could  but  bring 
himself  to  change  his  religion  ;  or,  which  he  would  like  as  well,  if  he 
could  persuade  the  Prince  to  change  his.    Good  night ! 

*■  This  relates  to  a  request  made  by  the  Pope  to  Cardinal  Gaada^fiu,  to  rengn  a  pieee 
of  preferment  which  he  was  in  possession  of. — D. 
i>  So  in  the  MS.— D. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Ariin^n  Street,  Oct.  1, 1747. 

Dear  George, 

I  WISH  I  could  have  answered  your  invitation  from  the  Ti^ess's 
with  my  own  person,  but  it  was  impossible.  I  wish  your  tarmer 
would  answer  invitations  with  the  persons  of  more  hens  and  fewer 
cocks ;  for  I  am  raising  a  breed,  and  not  recruits.  The  time  before 
he  sent  two  to  one,  and  he  has  done  so  again.  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Conway,  who  is  piteously  going  into  prison  again :  our  great 
secretary  has  let  the  time  slip  for  executing  the  cartel,  and  the  French 
have  reclaimed  their  prisoners.  The  Duke  is  coming  back.  I  fear 
his  candles  are  gone  to  bed  to  Admiral  Vernon's  !  He  has  been  ill ; 
they  say  his  head  has  been  more  affected  than  his  body.  Marshal 
Saxe  sent  him  Cardinal  Polignac's  Anti-Lucretius'  to  send  to  Lord 
Chesterfield.  If  he  won't  let  him  be  a  general,  at  least  'tis  hard  to 
reduce  him  to  a  courier. 

When  I  saw  you  at  Kyk  in  de  Pot,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  seven 
more  volumes  of'^the  Journals  are  delivering :  there's  employment  for 
Moreland.  I  go  back  to  Kyk  in  de  Pot  to-morrow.  Did  you  dislike 
it  so  much  that  you  could  not  bring  yourself  to  persuade  your  brother 
to  try  it  with  you  for  a  day  or  two  1  I  shall  be  there  till  the  birth- 
day, if  you  will  come. 

George  Selwyn  says,  people  send  to  Lord  Pembroke  to  know  how 
the  bridge  rested.  You  know  George  never  thinks  but  d  la  tele  tran- 
c.hee :  he  came  to  town  t'other  day  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  and  told 
the  man  that  he  would  drop  his  handkerchief  for  the  signal.  My 
compliments  to  your  family. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  2, 1747. 

I  AM  glad  the  Chuteheds  are  as  idle  as  I  am,  for  then  you  will  be- 
lieve it  is  nothing  but  idleness.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  absolutely  so ; 
1  rather  flatter  myself  that  it  is  want  of  materials  that  has  macfe  me 
silent,  I  fear,  above  these  five  weeks.  Literally  nothing  has  happened 
but  the  treachery  at  Bergen-op-zoom,^  and  of  that  all  the  world  knows 

*  In  1757,  Anti-Lucretius  was  rendered  into  English  by  Dobson ;  for  whose  transla- 
tion of  Paradise  Lost  into  Latin  verse,  Auditor  Benson,  who  erected  a  monument  to  Mil- 
ton in  Westminster  Abbey,  gave  him  one  thousand  pounds.  In  1767,  a  translation  of  the 
Srst  book  of  the  Cardinal's  poem  was  published  by  the  father  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Georfire  Canning. — E. 

^  In  the  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  of  the  7th  of  November,  Sir  Everard  Fawkener 
says,  **  The  capture  of  Bergen-op-zoom  is  a  subject  to  make  one  mad,  if  any  thing  had 
been  done ;  but  the  ordinary  ^rms  of  duty,  which  never  fail  in  times  of  the  greatest 
security,  were  now,  in  this  critical  time,  neglected  in  the  most  scandalous  manner.** 
Hence  it  was  surmised  that  the  place  was  surrendered  through  treachery.  See  Coxe*8 
Pelham,  vol  L  p.  361.— £. 
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at  least  as  much  as  I  do.  The  Duke  is  coming  home,  and  both 
armies  are  going  into  quarters,  at  least  for  the  present :  the  French,  I 
suppose,  wiU  be  in  motion  again  with  the  first  frosts.    Holland  seems 

fone  ! — how  long  England  will  remain  after  it,  Providence  and  the 
'rench  must  determine !    This  is  too  ample  a  subject  to  write  but 
little  upon,  and  too  obvious  to  require  much. 

The  Chuteheds  have  been  extremely  good,  and  visited  and  stayed 
with  me  at  Twickenham — I  am  sorry  I  must,  at  your  expense,  be  so 
happy.  If  I  were  to  say  all  I  think  of  Mr.  Chute's  immense  honesty, 
his  sense,  his  wit,  his  knowledge,  and  his  humanity,  you  would  think 
I  was  writing  a  dedication.  I  am  happy  in  him :  I  don't  make  up  to 
him  for  you,  for  he  loves  nothing  a  quarter  so  well ;  but  I  try  to  make 
him  regret  you  less — do  you  forgive  me  ?    Now  I  am  commendiiig 

{TOUT  friends,  I  reproach  myself  with  never  having  told  you  how  much 
love  your  brother  Gal." — you  yourself  have  not  more  constant  good- 
humour — indeed  he  has  not  such  trials  with  illness  as  you  have,  you 
patient  soul  I  but  he  is  like  you,  and  much  to  my  fancy.  Now  I  lire 
a  good  deal  at  Twickenham,  I  see  more  of  him,  and  like  to  see  more 
of  him :  you  know  I  don't  throw  my  liking  about  the  street 

Your  Opera  must  be  fine,  and  that  at  Naples  glorious :  they  say 
we  are  to  have  one,  but  I  doubt  it.  Lady  Middlesex  is  breeding-- 
the  child  will  be  well-born ;  the  Sackville  is  the  worst  blood  it  is  sup- 
posed to  swell  with.  Lord  Holdemess  has  lost  his  son.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Finch,  when  she  saw  company  on  her  l}ring-in,  had  two  toilets 
spread  in  her  bedchamber  with  her  own  and  Mr.  Finch's  dressing 
plate.  This  was  certainly  a  stroke  of  vulgarity,  that  my  Lady  Pom- 
fret  copied  from  somefestino  in  Italy. 

Lord  Bath  and  his  Countess  and  his  son^  have  been  making  a  tour: 
at  Lord  Leicester's^  they  forgot  to  give  any  thing  to  the  servants  that 
showed  the  house;  upon  recollection — and  deliberation,  they  sent 
back  a  man  and  horse  six  miles  with — half  a  crown  I  What  loads  of 
money  they  are  saving  for  the  French ! 

Adieu !  my  dear  child — perhaps  you  don't  know  that  I  "  cast  many 
a  Southern  look"**  towards  Florence — I  think  within  this  half-year  I 
have  thought  more  of  making  you  a  visit,  than  in  any  half-year  since 
I  left  you.  I  don't  know  whether  the  difficulties  will  ever  be  sur- 
mounted, but  you  cannot  imagine  how  few  they  are :  I  scarce  think 
they  are  in  the  plural  number. 

*  GalfHdtiB  Maim,  twin-brother  of  Horace  Mann. 

^  William,  yiacount  Pulteney,  only  aon  of  Lord  Bath.  He  died  in  hie  flithflr*s  lUe- 
time.^ — D. 

'  Holkham. 

^  l^akapeiire,  Henry  ly.-— ■*  Coat  many  a  northern  look  to  see  his  fitther  hdog  up  his 
powera." 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Ai^ngton  Street,  Not.  10, 1747. 

I  CAME  to  town  but  last  week ;  but  on  looking  over  the  dates  of  my 
letters,  I  find  I  am  six  weeks  in  arrear  to  you.  This  is  a  period  that 
ought  to  make  me  blush,  and  beyond  what  I  think  I  was  ever  guilty ; 
but  I  have  not  a  tittle  to  tell  you ;  that,  is,  nothing  little  enough  has 
happened,  nor  big  enough,  except  Admiral  HawkeV  great  victory ; 
and  for  that  I  must  have  transcribed  the  gazettes. 

The  Parliament  met  this  morning,  the  House  extremely  full,  and 
many  new  faces.  We  have  done  nothing  but  choose  a  Speaker,  and, 
in  choosing  him,  flattered  Mr.  Onslow,  wJho  is  rechosen.  In  about 
ten  days  one  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  complexion  of  the  winter ; 
but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  opposition.  The  Duke  was  coming, 
but  is  gone  back  to  Breda  for  a  few  days.  When  he  does  return,  it 
will  be  only  for  three  weeks.  He  is  to  wiatch  the  French  and  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  which  are  to  be  opened — I  believe  not  in 
earnest 

Whithed  has  made  his  entrance  into  Parliament ;  I  don't  expect  he 
will  like  it.  The  first  session  is  very  tiresome  with  elections,  and 
without  opposition  there  will  be  little  spirit 

Lady  Middlesex  has  popped  out  her  child  before  its  time ;  it  is  put 
into  spirits,  and  my  Lord  very  loyally t  cries  over  it.  Lady  Gower 
carried  a  niece  to  Leicester-fields^  the  other  day,  to  present  her ;  the 
girl  trembled — she  pushed  her :  "  What  are  vou  so  afraid  of?  Don't 
you  see  that  musical  clock  ?  Can  you  be  au'aid  of  a  man  that  has  a 
musical  clock  V* 

Don't  call  this  a  letter ;  I  don't  call  it  one ;  it  only  comes  to  make 
my  letter's  excuses.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlin^rton  Street,  Nov.  34, 1747. 

You  say  so  many  kind  things  to  me  in  your  letter  of  Nov.  7th,  on 
my  talking  of  a  journey  to  Florence,  that  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  it 
to  you.  I  did  it  to  show  vou  that  my  silence  is  far  from  proceeding 
from  any  forgetfulness  of  you ;  and  as  I  really  think  continually  of 

*  Admiral  Edward  Hawke,  afterwards  created  Lord  Hawke,  for  his  eminent  naval 
serriccs.  On  the  15th  July  1747,  he  met  a  large  fleet  of  French  merchant-Teaeels  ^foing 
firom  the  porta  of  France  to  the  West  Indies,  and  guarded  by  a  strong  force  of  shipe  of 
war.  He  completely  routed  them,  and  took  six  or  the  ships  of  war.  It  was  in  his  de- 
spatch to  the  Admiralty  on  this  occasion,  that  he  made  use  of  the  following  remarkable 
expression — ^  As  the  enemy's  ships  were  large,  they  took  a  great  deal  of  drubbing,*^ — D. 

^  Where  the  Prince  of  Wales  held  his  court  Lady  Gower  was  Mary  Tufton,  ckughter 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Thanet,  and  widow  of  Anthony  Gray,  Earl  of  Harold,  who  beoune, 
in  1736,  third  wife  of  John,  second  Lord  Gower^— D. 
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such  a  journey,  I  name  it  now  and  then ;  though  I  don't  find  how 
to  accomplish  it  In  short,  my  aflairs  are  not  so  independent  of 
every  body,  but  that  they  require  my  attending  to  them  to  make  them 
go  smoothly ;  and  unless  I  could  get  them  into  another  situation,  it  is 
not  possible  for  mc  to  leave  them.  Some  part  of  my  fortune  is  in 
my  Lord  O.'s'  hands ;  and  if  I  were  out  of  the  way  of  giving  him 
trouble,  he  has  not  generosity  enough  to  do  any  thing  that  would  be 
convenient  for  me.  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  because  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  one ;  nor  would  I  have  said  this,  but  to  convince  you 
that  I  did  not  mention  returning  to  Florence  out  oigaieii  de  cacur.  I 
never  was  happy  but  there;  have  a  million  of  limes  repented  returning 
to  England,  where  I  never  was  happy,  nor  expect  to  be. 

For  Mr.  Chute's  silence,  next  to  myself,  I  can  answer  for  him  :  he 
always  loves  you,  and  I  am  persuaded  wishes  nothing  more  than 
himself  at  Florence.  I  did  hint  to  him  your  kind  thought  about 
Venice,  because,  as  I  saw  no  daylight  to  it,  it  could  not  disappoint 
him;  and  because  I  knew  how  sensible  he  would  be  to  this  mark  of 
your  friendship.  There  is  not  a  glimmering  prospect  of  our  sending 
a  minister  to  Berlin ;  if  we  did,  it  would  be  a  person  of  far  greater 
consideration  than  Sir  James  Grey;  and  even  if  he  went  thither, 
there  are  no  means  of  procuring  his  succession  for  Mr.  Chute.  My 
dear  child,  you  know  little  of  England,  if  you  think  such  and  so  quiet 
merit  as  his  likely  to  meet  friends  here.  Great  assurance,  or  great 
quality,  are  the  only  recommendations.  My  father  was  abused  for 
employing  low  people  with  parts — that  complaint  is  totally  removed. 

You  reproach  me  with  telling  you  nothing  of  Bergen-op-zoom ; 
seriously,  I  know  nothing  but  what  was  in  the  papers;  and  in  genera], 
on  those  great  public  events,  I  must  transcribe  the  gazette,  if  you  will 
have  me  talk  to  you.  You  will  have  seen  by  the  King's  speech  that 
a  congress  is  appointed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  nobody  expects  any 
effect  from  it.  Except  Mr.  Pelham,  the  ministry  in  general  are  for 
the  war ;  and,  what  is  comical,  the  Prince  and  the  Opposition  are  so 
too.  We  have  had  but  one  division  yet  in  the  House,  which  was  on 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  interfering  in  the  Seaford  election.  The 
numbers  were,  247  for  the  court,  against  96.  But  I  think  it  very 
probable  that,  in  a  little  time,  a  stronger  opposition  will  be  formed, 
for  the  Prince  has  got  some  new  and  very  able  s{)eakers ;  particu- 
larly a  young  Mr.  Potter,**  son  of  the  last  Archbiship,  who  promises 
very  greatly ;  the  world  is  already  matching  him  against  Mr.  Pilt. 

I  sent  Niccolini  the  letter;  and  here  is  another  from  him.  I  hare 
not  seen  him  this  winter,  nor  heard  of  him ;  he  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, when  there  is  any  thing  else  that  is. 

*  Lord  Orford,  the  eldest  broUier  of  Horace  Walpole.— D. 

^  Thomas,  second  son  of  Dr.  Potter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbary,  was  app<Mnted  secre- 
tary to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  which  post  he  remained  till  the  death  of  the  Prince :  he 
made  two  celebrated  speeches  on  the  Seaford  election,  and  on  the  contest  between  Aries- 
bUry  and  Buckingham  for  the  summer  assizes ;  but  did  not  long  support  the  character 
here  given  of  him.  [In  1757,  he  was  made  joint  vice-treasurer  of  Inland,  and  died  in  Jooe 
1759.  Several  letters,  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Pitt,  will  be  found  in  the  first  vdhime  of 
the  Chatham  Correspondenee.] 
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I  have  lately  had  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  Eclogues*  published ;  but 
they  don't  please,  though  so  excessively  good.  1  say  so  confideDtly, 
for  Mr.  Chute  agrees  with  me:  he  says,  for  the  epistle  to  Arthur 
Grey,**  scarce  any  woman  could  have  written  it,  and  no  man ;  for  a 
man  who  had  had  experience  enough  to  paint  such  sentiments  so 
well,  would  not  have  had  warmth  enough  left.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  of  Lady  Mary  7  her  adventurer  son°  is  come  into  Parliament, 
but  has  not  opened.  Adieu  1  my  dear  child :  nous  nous  reverrons  un 
Jour/ 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  12, 1748. 

I  HAVE  just  received  a  letter  from  you  of  the  19th  of  last  month,  in 
which  you  tell  me  you  was  just  going  to  complain  of  me,  when  you 
received  one  from  me:  I  fear  I  am  again  as  much  to  blame,  as  far  as 
not  having  written ;  but  if  I  had,  it  could  only  be  to  repeat  what  you 
say  would  be  sufficient,  but  what  I  flatter  myself  I  need  not  repeat. 
The  town  has  been  quite  empty;  and  the  Parliament  which  met  but 
yesterday,  has  been  adjourned  these  three  weeks.  Except  elections, 
and  such  tiresome  squabbles,  I  don't  believe  it  will  produce  any  thing: 
it  is  all  harmony.  From  Holland  we  every  day  hear  bad  news,  which, 
though  we  don't  believe  at  the  present,  we  agree  it  is  always  likely  to 
be  true  by  to-morrow.  Yet,  with  no  prospect  of  success,  and  scarce 
with  a  possibility  of  beginning  another  campaign,  we  are  as  martial 
as  ever:  I  don't  know  whether  it  is,  because  we  think  a  bad  peace 
worse  than  a  bad  war,  or  that  we  don't  look  upon  misfortunes  and 
defeats  abroad  as  enough  our  own,  and  are  willing  to  taste  of  both  at 
home.  We  are  in  no  present  apprehension  from  domestic  distur- 
bances, nor,  in  my  private  opinion,  do  I  believe  the  French  will 
attempt  us,  till  it  is  for  themselves.  They  need  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  sending  us  Stuarts ;  that  ingenious  house  could  not  have  done  the 
work  of  France  more  eflectually  than  the  Pelhams  and  the  patriots 
have. 

I  will  tell  you  a  secret :  there  is  a  transaction  going  on  to  send  Sir 

*  Some  of  these  Eclognes  had  been  printed  long  before:  they  were  now  published,  with 
other  of  her  poems,  by  Dodsley,  in  qaarto,  and  soon  after,  with  others,  reprinted  in  big 
Miscellany.  [They  will  be  found  in  Lord  WharncMe's  edition  of  Lady  Mary*s  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  350.] 

^  The  epistle  wnafrom  Arthur  Grey,  the  footman,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Murray,  after 
his  condemnation  for  attempting  to  commit  violence.  The  man  was  tried  for  the  offence 
in  1721,  and  transported.  See  Works,  vol.  L  p.  71,  and  voL  iiL  p.  402,  where  the  epistle  is 
preserved. — Bl 

^  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  in  various  cliaracters,  was 
taken  up  at  Paris  with  Mr.  TaafTc,  another  member  of  Parliament,  and  imprisoned  in  Fort 
L^veque,  for  cheating  and  robbing  a  Jew.  [Mr.  Montagu  was  confined  in  the  Grand 
Chatelet  from  the  31st  of  October  till  the  2d  of  November.  For  his  own  account  of  the 
affair,  see  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  p.  629.] 
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Charles  Williams  to  Turin ;  he  has  asked  it,  and  it  is  pushed.  la  my 
private  opinion,  I  don't  believe  Villettes*  will  be  easily  overpowered; 
though  I  wish  it,  from  loving  Sir  Charles  and  from  thinking  meanly 
of  the  other ;  but  talents  are  no  passports.  Sir  Everard  Falkener^  is 
going  to  Berlin.  General  Sinclair  is  presently  to  succeed  Wentworth: 
he  is  Scotchissime,  in  all  the  latitude  of  the  word,  and  not  very  able; 
he  made  a  poor  business  of  it  at  Port  TOrient 

Lord  Coke""  has  demolished  himself  very  fast:  I  mean  his  cha- 
racter: you  know  he  was  married  but  last  spring;  he  is  alwajrs 
drunk,  has  lost  immense  sums  at  play,  and  seldom  goes  home  to  his 
wife  till  eight  in  the  morning.  The  world  is  vehement  on  her  side ; 
and  not  only  her  family,  but  his  own,  give  him  up.  At  present, 
matters  are  patching  up  by  the  mediation  of  my  brother,  but  I  think 
can  never  go  on :  she  married  him  extremely  against  her  will,  and 
he  is  at  least  an  out-pensioner  of  Bedlam :  his  mother's  family  have 
many  of  them  been  mad. 

I  thank  you,  I  have  received  the  eagle's  head :  the  bill  is  broken  off 
individually  in  the  same  spot  with  the  original;  but,  as  the  piece  is 
not  lost,  I  believe  it  will  serve. 

I  should  never  have  expected  you  to  turn  Lorrain  :•*  is  your  Ma- 
dame de  Givrecourt  a  successor*  of  my  sister  ?  I  think  you  hint  so. 
Where  is  the  Princess,  that  you  are  so  reduced  1  Adieu !  my  dear 
child.  I  don't  say  a  kind  word  to  you,  because  you  seem  to  think  it 
necessary,  for  assuring  you  of  the  impossibiUty  of  my  ever  forgetting, 
or  loving  you  less. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  36, 1748. 

I  HAVE  again  talked  over  with  our  Chute  the  affair  of  Venice ;  but, 
besides  seeing  no  practicability  in  it,  we  think  you  will  not  believe 
that  Sir  James  Grey  will  be  so  simple  as  to  leave  Venice,  whither 
with  difRculty  he  obtained  to  be  sent,  when  you  hear  that  Mr.  Legge^ 

*  Minister  at  Turin,  and  afterwards  in  Switzerland. 

^  He  had  been  ambassador  at  Constantinople :  he  was  not  sent  to  Berlin,  bat  was  seoe. 
tar  J  to  the  Dakc,  and  one  of  the  general  postmasters. 

^  ESdward,  only  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Leicester,  married  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  from  whom  he  was  parted.    He  died  in  1752. 

<*  The  Emperor  kept  a  Lorrain  regiment  at  Florence;  but  there  was  little  intereoorae 
between  the  two  nations. 

•  With  Count  Richcourt 

'  Henry  Legijfc,  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  was  made  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  was  afterwards  surveyor  of  the  roads,  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
He  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  and  was  for  a  little  time  minister  at  Berlin.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  19th  of  January,  says,  "  I  have  thought  of  a 
person,  to  whom  the  King  has  this  day  readily  agreed.  It  is  Mr.  Harry  Legge.  There 
is  capacity,  integrity,  quality,  rank  and  address."  See  Chatham  Correspondence,  roL  i. 
p.  27. — E. 
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has  actually  kissed  hands,  and  sets  out  on  Friday  for  Berlin,  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary.  We  thought  Sir  Everard  Falke- 
ner  sure ;  but  this  has  come  forth  very  unexpectedly.  Legge  is  cer- 
tainly a  wiser  choice ;  nobody  has  better  parts ;  and  if  art  and 
industry  can  obtain  success,  I  know  no  one  would  use  more :  but  I 
don't  think  that  the  King  of  Prussia,'  with  half  parts  and  much  cun- 
ning, is  so  likely  to  be  the  dupe  of  more  parts  and  as  much  cunning, 
as  the  people  with  whom  Legge  has  so  prosperously  pushed  his  for- 
tune. My  father  was  fond  of  him  to  the  greatest  degree  of  partiality, 
till  he  endeavoured  to  have  a  nearer  tie  than  flattery  gave  him,  by 
trying  to  marry  Lady  Mary :  after  that  my  lord  coukl  never  bear 
his  name.  Since  that,  he  has  wriggled  himself  in  with  the  Pelhams, 
by  being  the  warmest  friend  and  servant  of  their  new  allies,  and  is 
the  first  favourite  of  the  little  Duke  of  Bedford.  Mr.  Villiers*'  was 
desired  to  go  to  Berlin,  but  refused  and  proposed  himself  for  the  trea- 
sury, till  they  could  find  something  else  for  him.  They  laughed  at 
this ;  but  he  is  as  fit  for  one  employment  as  the  other.  We  have  a 
stronger  reason  than  any  I  have  mentioned  against  going  to  Venice; 
which  is,  the  excuse  it  might  give  to  the  Vine*=  to  forget  we  were  in 
being ;  an  excuse  which  his  hatred  of  our  preferment  would  easily 
make  him  embrace,  as  more  becoming  a  good  Christian  brother ! 

The  Ministry  are  triumphant  in  their  Parliament:  there  have  been 
great  debates  on  the  new  taxes,  but  no  division:  the  House  is  now 
sitting  on  the  Wareham  election,  espousing  George  Pitt's  uncle,** 
one  of  the  most  active  Jacobites,  but  of  the  coalition  and  in  place, 
against  Drax,*  a  great  favourite  of  the  Prince,  but  who  has  already 
lost  one  question  on  this  election  by  a  hundred. 

Admiral  Vernon  has  just  published  a  series  of  letters  to  himself/ 
among  which  are  several  of  Lord  Bath,  written  in  the  height  of  his 
opposition:  there  is  one  in  particular,  to  congratulate  Vernon  on 
takin<?  Portobello,  wherein  this  great  virtuous  patriot  advises  him  to 
do  nothing  more,^  assuring  him  that  his  inactivity  would  all  be  imputed 
to  my  father.  One  does  not  hear  that  Lord  Bath  has  called  him  to 
any  account  for  this  publication,  though  as  villanous  to  these  corre- 
spondents as  one  of  them  was  in  writing  such  a  letter;  or  as  the 
Admiral  himself  was,  who  used  to  betray  all  his  instructions  to  this 

*  Coze,  in  bis  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  says,  that  Me.  Leg^ge,  though  a  man  of  great 
talents  for  business,  "  was  unfit  for  a  foreign  mission,  and  of  a  character  ill  suited  to  the 
temper  of  that  powerful  casuist,  whose  extraordinary  dogmas  were  supported  by  140,000 
of  the  moat  effectual  but  convincing  arguments  in  tiie  world.*'    Vol.  ii.  p.  304. — E. 

^  Thomas  Villiers,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  had  been  minister  at  Dresden,  and 
was  afterwards  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

e  Anthony  Chute,  of  Uie  Vine,  in  Hampshire,  elder  brother  of  J.  Chute  ;  died  in  1754. 
<>  John  Pitt,  one  of  the  lords  of  trade. 

*  Henry  Dxax,  the  Prince's  secretary.    He  died  in  1755. 

^  The  publication  was  entitled  **  Letters  to  an  Honest  Sailor." 

s  Walpole's  inference  is  not  borne  out  by  the  letter  itself.  Pulteney's  words  aro, 
**  Pursue  your  stroke,  but  venture  not  losing  the  honour  of  it  by  too  much  intrepidity. 
Should  you  make  no  more  progress  than  you  have  done,  no  one  could  blame  you  but 
those  persons  only  who  ought  to  have  sent  some  land-forces  with  you,  and  did  not  To 
their  slackness  it  will  be  very  justly  imputed  by  all  mankind,  should  you  make  no  fur- 
ther pirogress  till  Lord  Cathcart  joins  yoo." — ^E. 
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enemy  of  the  government.  Nobody  can  tell  why  he  has  published 
these  letters  now,  unless  to  get  money.  What  ample  revenge  every 
year  gives  my  father  against  his  patriot  enemies!  Had  he  never 
deserved  well  himself,  posterity  must  still  have  the  greatest  opinion  of 
him,  when  they  see  on  what  rascal  foundations  were  built  all  the  pre- 
tences to  virtue  which  were  set  up  in  opposition  to  him !  Pullney 
counselling  the  Admiral  who  was  entrusted  with  the  war  not  to  pur- 
sue it,  that  its  mismanagement  might  be  imputed  to  the  minister ;  the 
Admiral  communicating  his  orders  to  such  an  enemy  of  his  country! 
This  enemy  triumphant,  seizing  honours  and  employments  for  himself 
and  friends,  which  he  had  so  avowedly  disclaimed ;  other  friends, 
whom  he  had  neglected,  pursuing  him  for  gratifying  his  ambition — 
accomplishing  his  ruin,  and  prostituting  themselves  even  more  than 
he  had  done !  all  of  them  blowing  up  a  rebellion,  by  every  art  that 
could  blacken  the  King  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  some  of  them 
promoting  the  trials  and  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  wretches  whom 
they  had  misled  and  deserted  !  How  black  a  picture !  what  odious 
portraits,  when  time  shall  write  the  proper  names  under  them ! 

As  famous  as  you  think  your  Mr.  Mill,  I  can  find  nobody  who 
ever  heard  his  name.  Projectors  make  little  noise  here ;  and  even 
any  one  who  only  has  made  a  noise,  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  out  of 
sight.  The  knaves  and  fools  of  the  day  are  too  numerous  to  leave 
room  to  talk  of  yesterday.  The  pains  that  people,  who  have  a  mind 
to  be  named,  are  forced  to  take  to  be  very  particular,  would  con- 
vince you  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  such  a 
town  as  thia.  Ministers,  authors,  wits,  fools,  patriots,  prostitutes, 
scarce  bear  a  second  edition.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Sarah  Malcolm,' 
and  old  Marlborough,  are  never  mentioned  but  by  elderly  folks  to 
their  grandchildren,  who  had  never  heard  of  them.  What  would  last 
Pannoni's^  a  twelvemonth  is  forgotten  here  in  twelve  hours.  Good 
night ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 


Arlington  Stroet,  Feb.  16, 174a 

I  AM  going  to  tell  you  nothing  but  what  Mr.  tJhute  has  told  you 
already — that  my  Lord  Chesterfield  has  resigned  the  seals,  that'the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  has  changed  his  province,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  is  the  new  secretary  of  state.  I  think  you  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  from  this  change;  I  should  be  frightened  enough  if 
you  had  the  least  reason,  but  I  am  quite  at  ease.    Lord  Chesterfield, 

*  A  washerwoman  at  the  Temple,  executed  for  three  murders.  [She  was  executed  in 
March  1733,  opposite  Mitre  Court,  in  Fleet  Street  A  portrait  of  her  is  |riven  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year.  So  great  was  the  public  expecUtion  &  her  cod- 
ioBsion,  that  the  manuscript  of  it  was  sold  for  twenty  pounds — .£.] 

>>  The  coffee-house  at  Florence. 
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Vfho  I  believe  had  no  quarrel  but  with  his  partner,  is  gone  to  Bath ; 
and  his  youngest  brother,  John  Stanhope/  comes  into  the  admiralty, 
where  Sandwich  is  now  first  lord.  There  seems  to  be  some  hitch  in 
Legge's  embassy ;  I  believe  we  were  overhasiy.  Proposals  of  peace 
were  expected  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  but  that  talk  is  vanished. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is  going  greater  lengths  in  everi/  thing 
for  which  he  overturned  Lord  Granville,  is  all  military ;  and  makes 
more  courts  than  one  by  this  disposition.  The  Duke  goes  to  Holland 
this  week,  and  I  hear  we  are  going  to  raise  another  million.  There 
are  prodigious  discontents  in  the  army :  the  town  had  got  a  list  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  officers  who  desired  at  once  to  resign,  but  I  believe 
this  was  exaggerated.  We  are  great  and  very  exact  disciplinarians; 
our  partialities  are  very  strong,  especially  on  the  side  of  aversions, 
and  none  of  these  articles  tally  exactly  wiih  English  tempers.  Lord 
Robert  Bertie^  received  a  reprimand  the  other  day  by  an  aide-de^ 
camp,  for  blowing  his  nose  as  he  relieved  the  guard  under  a  win- 
dow ;*  where  very  Qxact  notice  is  constantly  taken  of  very  small  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  div<2rt  ourselves  extremely  this  winter;  plays,  balls,  masque- 
rades, and  pharaoh  are  ail  in  fashion.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  has 
given  a  great  ball,  to  which  the  King  came  with  thirty  masks.  The 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  to  give  him  a  masquerade.  Operas  are 
the  only  consumptive  entertainment.  There  was  a  new  comedy  last 
Saturday,  which  succeeds,  called  The  Foundling.  I  like  the  old  Con- 
scious Lovers  better,  and  that  not  much.  The  story  is  the  same,  only 
that  the  Bevil  of  the  new  piece  is  in  more,  hurry,  and  consequently 
more  natural.  It  i#extremely  well  acted  by  Garrick  and  Barry,  Mrs, 
Gibber  and  Mrs.  Woffinglon.  My  sister  was  brought  to  bed  last  night 
of  another  boy.  Sir  C.  Williams,  I  hear,  grows  more  likely  to  go  to 
Turin:  you  will  have  a  more  agreeable  correspondent  than  your 
present  voluminous  brother.*'     Adieu! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  March  11, 1748. 

I  HAVE  had  nothing  lately  to  tell  you  but  illnesses  and  distempers : 
there  is  what  they  call  a  miliary  fever  raging,  which  has  taken  off  a 
great  many  people.  It  was  scarce  known  till  within  these  seven  or 
eight  years,  but  apparently  increases  every  spring  and  autumn.  They 
don't  know  how  to  treat  it,  but  think  that  they  have  discovered  that 

*  John  Stanhope,  third  son  of  Philip,  third  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  snccessivcly  M.  P.  for 
Nottingham  and  Derby*.    He  died  in  1748. — D. 

^  Lord  Robert  Bertie  was  third  son  of  Robert,  first  Duke  of  Ancastor,  by  his  second 
wife.  He  became  a  general  in  the  army  and  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  Guards, 
and  was  also  a  lord  ofthe  bedchamber  and  a  member  of  parliament.  He  died  in  17d2. — D. 

«  The  Duke's.  ^  Mr.  Villettes. 
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bleeding  is  bad  for  iL  The  yoaog  Dake  of  Bridgewatei^  is  de^d  of 
it  The  Marquis  of  Powis^  is  d^d  too,  I  don't  know  of  what :  but 
though  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  has  left  his  whole  fortune  to  Lord  Her- 
bert, the  next  male  of  his  family,  but  a  very  distant  relation.  It  is 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a-year,  with  a  very  rich  mine  upon  it ;  there 
is  a  debt,  but  the  money  and  personal  estate  will  pay  it.  After  Lord 
Herbert^  and  his  brother,  who  are  both  unmarried,  the  estate  is  to  go 
to  the  daughter  of  Lord  Waldegrave^s  sister,  by  lier  fifst  hu^nnd, 
who  was  the  Marquis's  brother. 

In  defiance  of  all  these  deaths,  we  are  all  diversions ;  Lady  Dal- 
keith"^ and  a  company  of  Scotch  nobility  have  formed  a  theatre,  and 
have  acted  The  Revenge  several  times ;  I  can't  say  excellently  :  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  at  it  last  night.  The  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  gives  a  masquerade  to-night,  in  hopes  of  drawing  the  King  to 
it ;  but  he  will  not  go.  I  do ;  but  must  own  it  is  wondrous  foolish  to 
dress  one's  self  out  in  a  becoming  dress  in  cold  blood.  There  has 
been  a  new  comedy  called  The  Foundling  ;*  far  from  good,  but  it 
took.  Lord  Hobart  and  some  more  young  men  made  a  party  to 
damn  it,  merely  for  the  love  of  damnation.  The  Templars  espoused 
the  play,  and  went  armed  with  syringes  charged  with  stinking  oil, 
and  with  sticking  plaisters;  but  it  did  not  come  to  action.  Garrick 
was  impertinent,  and  the  pretty  men  gave  over  their  plot  the  nooment 
they  grew  to  be  in  the  right 

I  mu5t  now  notify  to  you  the  approaching  espousals  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Prince  Pigwiggin  with  Lady  Rachel  Cavendish,  third  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire :  the  victim  does  not  dislike  it !  my  uncle 
makes  great  settlements;  and  the  Duke  is  to  ge#a  peerage  for  Pig- 
wiggin, upon  the  foot  that  the  father  cannot  be  spared  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  !  Can  you  bear  this  old  buffoon  making  himself  of  cod- 
•  seouence,  and  imitating  my  father ! 

The  Princess  of  Orange  has  got  a  son,  and  we  have  taken  a  convoy 
that  was  going  to  Bergen-op-zoom  ;  two  trifling  occurrences  that  are 
most  pompously  exaggerated,  when  the  whole  of  both  is,  that  the 
Dutch,  who  before  sold  themselves  to  France,  will  noW  grow  excel- 
lent patriots  when  they  have  a  master  entailed  upon  them ;  and  we 

*  John  E^erton,  lecond  Duke  of  Brideewater,  eldest  sonriying  aon  of  Scroop,  the  fint 
Duke,  by  his  second  wife,  Lady  Rachel  Russell.  He  was  succeeded  by  hb  younfcr 
brother  Francis;  upon  whose  death,  in  1803,  the  dukedom  of  Bridgewater  became 
extinct. — D, 

^  William  Herbert,  second  Marquis  of  Powis,  upon  whose  death  the  title  became  ex- 
tinct.  His  father,  William,  the  first  Marquis,  was  created  Duke  of  Powts  and  Marqnis 
of  Montgromery,  by  James  the  Second,  after  his  abdication,  which  titles  were  in  conse- 
quence never  aJlowcd. — ^D. 

^  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  Lord  Herbert,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Powis,  married  the 
young:  l^y  on  whom  the  estate  was  entailed :  his  brother  died  unmarried. 

<>  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  married  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  dying  before  his  father,  she  afterwards  married  Charles  Towns- 
hcnd,  second  son  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Townshcnd.  (She  was  created  Baroness  Green, 
wich  in  1767.— D.) 

^  *  By  Edward  Moore.    It  met  with  tolerable  success  dnrin?  its  ran,  but  on  the  6r8t 
night  of  its  appearance  the  chafacter  of  Faddle  gave  considerable  disgust,  and 
much  curtailed  in  the  ensuing  representation. — ^E. 
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shall  run  ourselves  more  into  danger,  on  having  got  an  advantage 
which  the  French  don't  feel. 

Violent  animosities  are  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
a  sort  of  private  affair  between  the  Chief  Justice  Willes  and  the  Gren- 
villes,  who  have  engaged  the -ministry  in  an  extraordinary  step,  of 
fixing  the  assizes  at  Buckingham  by  act  of  parliament  in  their  favour. 
We  have  had  three  long  days  upon  it  in  our  House,  and  it  is  not  yet 
over;  but  though  they  will  carry  it  both  there  and  in  the  Lords,  it  is 
by  a  far  smaller  majority  than  any  they  have  had  in  this  Parliament.' 
The  other  day,  Dr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Potter  had  made  two  very  strong 
speeches  against  Mr.  Pelham  on  this  subject;  he  rose  with  the  greatest 
emotion,  fell  into  the  most  ridiculous  passion,  was  near  crying,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  return  it  on  the  two  fell  upon  the  Chief  Justice 
(who  was  not  present),  and  accused  him  of  ingratitude.  The  eldest 
Willes  got  up  extremely  moved,  but  with  great  propriety  and  clever- 
ness ''told  Mr.  Pelham  that  his  father  had  no  obligation  to  any  man 
now  in  the  ministry ;  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  one  of  the  greatest 
ministers  that  ever  was,  who  is  now  no  more  ;  that  the  person  who 
accused  his  father  of  ingratitude  was  now  leagued  with  the  very  men 
iwho  had  ruined  that  minister,  to  whom  he  (Mr.  Pelham)  owed  his 
advancement,  and  without  whom  he  would  have  been  nothing !"  This 
was  daggers  1 — not  a  word  of  reply. 

I  had  begun  my  letter  before  the  masquerade,  but  had  not  time  to 
finish  it:  there  were  not  above  one  hundred  persons;  the  dresses 
pretty ;  the  Duchess  as  mad  as  you  remember  her.  She  had  stuck 
up  orders  about  dancing,  as  you  see  at  public  bowling-greens ;  turned 
half  the  company  out  at  twelve ;  kept  those  she  liked  to  supper ;  and, 
in  short,  contrived  to  do  an  agreeable  thing  in  the  rudest  manner 
imaginable;  besides  having  dressed  her  husband  in  a  Scotch  plaid, 
which  just  now  is  one  of  the  things  in  the  world  that  is  reckoned  most 
offensive ;  but  you  know  we  are  all  mad,  so  good  night ! 


TO  Sm  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  April  29, 174a 

I  KNOW  I  have  not  writ  to  you  the  Lord  knows  when,  but  I  waited 
for  something  to  tell  you,  and  I  have  now  what  there  was  not  much 
reason  to  expect.  The  preliminaries  to  the  peace  are  actuallv  signed** 
by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French :  the  Queen,*"  who  woula  remain 
the  only  sufferer,  though  vastly  less  than  she  could  expect,  protests 
against  this  treaty,  and  the  Sardinian  minister  has  refused  to  sign  too, 
till  further  orders.  Spain  is  not  mentioned,  but  France  answers  for 
them,  and  that  they  shall  give  us  a  new  assiento.  The  armistice  is 
for  six  weeks,  with  an  exception  to  Maestricht ;  upon  which  the  Duke 

*  The  bill  p^iflsed  the  CommonB  on  the  15th  of  Murch,  by  155  to  108.  For  the  debates 
thereon,  see  Parliamentaiy  History,  toL  zIt.  p.  206. — £. 

<>  The  peaoe  of  Aix-Ia.Chapelle.— ^.  e  Of  Hungary.--D. 
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sent  Lord  George  Sackville  to  Marshal  Saxe,  to  tell  him  that,  as 
they  are  so  near  being  friends,  he  shall  not  endeavour  to  raise  the 
siege  and  spill  more  blood,  but  hopes  the  Marshal  will  give  the  garrison 
good  terms,  as  they  have  behaved  so  bravely.  The  conditions  settled 
are  a  general  restitution  on  all  sides,  as  Modena  (o  its  Duke,  Flanders 
to  the  Queen,  the  Dutch  tov^^ns  to  the  Dutch,  Cape  Breton  to  France, 
and  Final  to  the  Genoese ;  but  the  Sardinian  to  have  the  cessions 
made  to  him  by  the  Queen,  who,  you  see,  is  to  be  made  observe  the 
treaty  of  Worms,  though  we  do  not.  Parma  and  Placeatia  are  to 
be  given  to  Don  Philip;  Dunkirk  to  remain  as  it  is,  on  the  land-side; 
but  10  be  Utrechi'ct  again  to  the  sea.  The  Pretender  to  be  renounced 
with  all  his  descendants,  male  and  female,  even  in  stronger  terms 
than  by  the  quadruple  alliance ;  and  the  cessation  of  arms  to  take 
place  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  the  year  1712.  The  con- 
tracting powers  agree  to  think  of  means  of  making  the  other  powers 
come  into  this  treaty,  in  case  they  refuse. 

This  is  the  substance;  and  wonderful  it  is  what  can  make  the 
French  give  us  such  terms,  or  why  they  have  lost  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  so  little  purpose!  for  they  have  destroyed  very  little  of  the 
fortifications  in  Flanders.  Monsieur  de  St.  Severin  told  Lord  Sand- 
wich, that  he  had  full  powers  to  sign  now,  but  that  the  same  courier 
that  should  carry  our  refusal,  was  to  call  at  Namur  and  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  where  are  mines  under  all  the  works,  which  were  immediately 
to  be  blown  up.  There  is  no  accounting  for  this,  but  from  the  King^s 
aversion  to  go  to  the  army,  and  to  Marshal  Saxe's  fear  of  losing  his 
power  with  tne  loss  of  a  battle.  He  told  Count  Flemming,  the  Saxon 
minister,  who  asked  him  if  the  French  were  in  earnest  in  their  oflfer 
of  peace,  **  11  est  vrai,  nous  demandons  la  paix  comme  des  laches,  et 
ne  pouvons  pas  Tobtenir." 

Stocks  rise;  the  ministry  are  in  high  spirits,  and  peu  s*en  faut  but 
we  shall  admire  this  peace  as  our  own  doing !  I  believe  two  reasons 
that  greatly  advanced  it  are,  the  King's  wanting  to  go  to  Hanover, 
and  the  Duke's  wanting  to  go  into  a  salivation. 

We  had  last  night  the  most  magnificent  masquerade  tHat  ever  was 
seen:  it  was  by  subscription  at  the  Haymarket:  every  body  who  sub- 
scribed five  guineas  had  four  tickets.  There  were  about  seven  buo- 
dred  people,  all  in  chosen  and  very  fine  dresses.  The  supper  was  in 
two  rooms,  besides  those  for  the  King  and  Prince,  who,  with  the 
foreign  ministers,  had  tickets  given  them. 

\ou  don't  tell  me  whether  thfe  seal  of  which  you  sent  me  the  im- 
pression, is  to  be  sold:  I  think  it  fine,  but  not  equal  to  the  price  which 
you  say  was  paid  for  it     What  is  it  ?     Homer  or  Pindar? 

I  am  very  miserable  at  the  little  prospect  you  have  of  success 
in  your  own  affair:  I  think  the  person*  you  employed  has  used  you 
scandalously.  I  would  have  you  write  to  my  uncle ;  but  my  apply* 
ing  to  him  would  be  far  from  doing  you  service.     Poor  Mr.  Chute  has 

■  That  is,  the  works  destroyed,  as  they  were  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht — D. 
*  Mr.  Stone,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  private  secretary. — IL 
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got  so  bad  a  cold  that  he  could  not  go  last  night  to  the  masquerade. 
Adieu !  my  dear  child  I  there  is  nothing  well  that  I  don't  wish  you, 
but  my  wishes  are  very  ineffectual ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

May  18, 1748. 

Here  I  am  with  the  poor  Chutehed,*  who  has  put  on  a  shoe  but  to- 
day for  the  first  time.  He  sits  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  one 
passes  most  part  of  ttie  day  here ;  the  other  part  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  pass  en  Pigwiggin.  The  ceremony  of  dining  is  not  over  yet: 
I  cannot  say  that  either  the  Prince  or  the  Princess  look  the  comelier 
for  what  has  happened.  The  town  says,  my  Lady  Anson**  has  no 
chance  for  looking  different  from  what  she  did  before  she  was  mar- 
ried :  and  they  have  a  story  of  a  gentleman  going  to  the  Chancellor 
to  assure  him,  that  if  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  Admiral,  he  would 
be  obliged  hereafter  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  Chancellor  replied,  that  his  daughter  had  been  taught  to 
think  of  the  union  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body :  the  gentleman  then 
made  the  same  confidence  to  the  Chancelloress,  and  received  much 
such  an  answer:  that  her  daughter  had  been  bred  to  submit  herself  to 
the  will  of  God.  I  don't  at  all  give  you  all  this  for  true ;  but  there  is 
an  ugly  circumstance  in  his  voyages  of  his  not  having  the  curiosity 
to  see  a  beautiful  captive,  that  he  took  on  board  a  Spanish  ship. 
There  is  no  record  of  Scipio's  having  been  in  Doctors'  Commons.  I 
have  been  reading  these  voyages,  and  find  them  very  silly  and  con- 
tradictory. He  sets  out  with  telling  you,  that  he  had  no  soldiers  sent 
with  him  but  old  invalids  without  legs  or  arms;  and  then  in  the 
middle  of  the  book  there  is  a  whole  chapter  to  tell  you  what  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  set  out  two  months  sooner,  and  that  was 
no  less  than  conquering  Peru  and  Mexico  with  this  disabled  army. 
At  the  end  there  is  an  account  of  the  neglect  he  received  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton,  till  he  and  forty  of  his  sailors  put  out  a  great  fire 
in  that  city,  which  the  Chinese  and  five  hundred  firemen  could  notdo, 
which  he  says  proceeded  from  their  awkwardness ;  a  new  character 
of  the  Chinese!  He  was  then  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  found 
two  hundred  men  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  ten  thousand  in  the 
square  before  the  palace,  all  new  dressed  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
about  as  true  as  his  predecessor  Gulliver  *  •  *  out  the  fire  at  Lilliput. 
The  King  is  still  wind-bound ;  the  fashionable  bon  mat  is,  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  has  tied  a  stone  about  his  neck  and  sent  him  to 
sea.  The  city  grows  furious  about  the  peace ;  there  is  one  or  two 
very  uncouth  Hanover  articles,  besides  a  persuasion  of  a  pension  to 

*  John  Chute,  Esq.  of  the  Vine  of  Hampshire. 

^  Lord  Anson  had  married,  on  the  25th  of  April,  Lady  Elizabeth  Yorke,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  Hardwicke*8  eldest  daughter,  an  ingenious  woman  and  a  poetess.  She  died  withoat 
issue  in  1760.— £. 
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the  Pretender,  which  is  so  very  ignominious,  that  I  don't  know  how  to 
persuade  myself  it  is  true.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  has  made  them  give 
nim  three  places  for  life  of  a  thousand  and  twelve  hundred  a-year  for 
three  of  his  court,  to  compensate  for  their  making  a  man  president  of 
the  session  against  his  inclination.  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  got  a 
confirmed  jaundice,  but  they  reckon  her  much  better.  Sir  Harry 
Calthrop  is  gone  mad :  he  walked  down  Pall  Mall  t'other  day  with 
his  red  riband  tied  about  his  hair;  said  he  was  going  to  the  King,  and 
would  not  submit  to  be  blooded  till  they  told  him  the  King  com- 
manded it. 

I  went  yesterday  to  see  Marshal  Waders  house,  which  is  selling  by 
auction:  it  is  worse  contrived  on  the  inside  than  is  conceivable,  all 
to  humour  the  beauty  of  the  front  My  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  that 
to  be  sure  he  could  not  live  in  it,  but  intended  to  take  the  house  over 
against  it  to  look  at  it.  It  is  literally  true,  that  all  the  direction  he 
gave  my  Lord  Burlington  was  to  have  a  place  for  a  large  cartoon  of 
Kubens  that  he  had  bought  in  Flanders;  but  my  lord  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  so  many  correspondent  doors,  that  there  was  no  room 
at  last  for  the  picture;  and  the  Marshal  was  forced  to  sell  the  picture 
to  my  father :  it  is  now  at  Houghton.* 

As  Windsor  is  so  charming,  and  particularly  as  you  have  got  so 
agreeable  a  new  neighbour  at  Frogmore,  to  be  sure  you  cannot  wish 
to  have  the  prohibition  taken  oflf  of  your  coming  to  Strawberry  Hill. 
However,  as  I  am  an  admirable  Christian,  and  as  I  think  you  seem 
to  repent  of  your  errors,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  be  so  happy  as  to 
come  to  me  when  you  like,  though  I  \Yonld  advise  it  to  be  after  you 
have  been  at  Roel,**  which  you  would  not  be  able  to  bear  after  my 
paradise.  I  have  told  you  a  vast  deal  of  something  or  other,  which 
you  will  scarce  be  able  to  read ;  for  now  Mr.  Chute  has  the  gout,  he 
keeps  himself  very  low  and  lives  upon  very  thin  ink.  My  compliments 
to  all  your  people.    Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

ArliDgrton  Street,  Maj  36, 174e. 

GooD-Bir  to  you !  I  am  going  to  my  Roel  too.  I  was  there 
yesterday  to  dine,  and  it  looked  so  delightful,  think  what  you  will, 
that  I  shall  go  there  to-morrow  to  settle,  and  shall  leave  this  odious 
town  to  the  *  *  *,  to  the  regency,  and  the  dowagers ;  to  my  Ladv 
Townshend,  who  is  not  going  to  Windsor,  to  old  Cobham,  who  is  not 
going  out  of  the  world  yet,  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who 
• 

*  Walpde  gives  the  following  account  of  this  picture,  in  his  description  of  Houghton  r 

"  Meleager  and  Alalanta,  a  cartoon,  by  Rubens,  larger  than  life;  brought  out  of  Fl&nders 
by  General  Wade :  it  being  designed  for  tapestry,  all  the  weapons  are  in  the  left  hand  of 
the  figure.  For  the  story,  see  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  lib.  3.  When  General  Wade  boih 
his  house  in  Burlington  Garden,  Lord  Burlington  gave  the  design  for  it." — ^E. 

*»  A  house  of  Mr.  Montagu's  in  Gloucestershire. 
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does  not  go  out  with  her  twenty-fifth  pregnancy :  I  shall  leave  loo 
more  disagreeable  Ranelagh,  which  is  so  crowded,  that  going  there 
t'other  night  in  a  string  of  coaches  we  had  a  stop  of  six-and-ihirty 
minutes.  Princess  Emily,  finding  no  marriage  articles  for  her  settled 
at  the  congress,  has  at  last  determined  to  be  old  and  out  of  danger; 
and  has  accordingly  ventured  to  Ranelagh,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  place.  The  Prince  has  given  a  silver  cup 
to  be  rowed  for,  which  carried  every  body  up  the  Thames :  and 
afterwards  there  was  a  great  ball  at  Carlton  House.  There  have  two 
good  events  happened  at  that  court :  the  town  was  alarmed  t'other 
morning  by  the  firing  of  guns,  which  proved  to  be  only  from  a  large 
merchantman  come  into  the  river.  The  city  construed  it  into  the 
King's  return,  and  the^peace  broke;  but  Chancellor  Bootle  and  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  loves  a  labour  next  to  promoting  the  cause 
of  it,  concluded  the  Princess  was  brought  to  bed,  and  went  to  court 
upon  it.  Bootle,  finding  the  Princess  dressed,  said,  "  I  have  always 
heard.  Madam,  that  women  in  jour  country  have  very  easy  labours ; 
but  I  could  not  have  believed  it  was  so  well  as  I  see."  The  other 
story  is  of  Prince  Edward.  The  King,  before  he  went  away,  sent 
Stainberg  to  examine  the  Prince's  children  in  their  learning.  The 
Baron  told  Prince  Edward,  that  he  should  tell  the  King,  what  great 
proficiency  his  Highness  had  made  in  his  Latin,  but  that  he  wished  he 
would  be  a  little  more  perfect  in  his  German  grammar,  and  that 
would  be  of  signal  use  to  him.  The  child  squinted  at  him,  and  said, 
*•  German  grammar !  why  any  dull  child  can  learn  that."  There,  I 
have  told  you  royalties  enough ! 

My  Pigwiggin  dinners  are  all  ovef,  for  which  I  truly  say  grace.  I 
have  had  difficulties  to  keep  my  countenance  at  the  wonderful  clum- 
siness and  uncouth  nicknames  that  the  Duke  has  for  all  his  offspring: 
Mrs.  Hopefiill,  Mrs.  Tiddle,  Puss,  Cat,  and  Toe,  sound  so  strange  in 
the  middle  of  a  most  formal  banquet !  The  day  the  peace  was  signed, 
his  grace  could  find  nobody  to  communicate  joy  with  him ;  he  drove 
home,  and  bawled  out  of  the  chariot  to  Lady  Kachael,  "  Cat !  Cat !" 
She  ran  down,  staring  over  the  balustrade ;  he  cried,  **  Cat !  Cat !  the 
peace  is  made,  and  you  must  be  very  glad,  for  I  am  very  glad." 

I  send  you  the  only  new  pamphlet  worth  reading,  and  this  is  more 
the  matter  than  the  manner.  My  compliments  to  all  your  tribe. 
Adieu ! 

P.  S.  The  divine  Asheton  has  got  an  ague,  which  he  says  prevents 
his  coming  amongst  us. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Ailmgiaa  Street,  June  7, 1748. 

DoN*T  reproach  me  in  your  own  mind  for  not  writing,  but  reproach 
the  world  for  doing  nothing;  for  making  peace  as  slowly  as  they 
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made  war.  When  any  body  commits  an  event,  I  am  ready  enough 
to  tell  it  you ;  but  I  have  always  declared  against  inventing  news ; 
when  I  do,  I  will  set  up  a  newspaper. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  not  gone ;  he  has  kissed  hands,  and  talks 
of  going  this  week :  the  time  presses,  and  he  has  not  above  three  days 
left  to  fall  dangerously  ill.  There  are  a  thousand  wagers  laid  agaiost 
his  going :  he  has  hired  a  transport,  for  the  yacht  is  not  big  enough  to 
convey  all  the  tables  and  chairs  and  conveniences  that  he  trails  along 
with  him,  and  which  he  seems  to  think  don't  grow  out  of  England. 
I  don't  know  how  he  proposes  to  lug  them  through  HoUana  and 
Germany,  though  any  objections  that  the  map  can  make  to  his  pro- 
gress don't  count,  for  he  is  literally  so  ignorant,  that  when  one  goes  to 
take  leave  of  him,  he  asks  your  commands  into  the  norths  concluding 
that  Hanover  is  north  of  Great  Britain,  because  it  is  in  the  northern 
province,  which  he  has  just  taken :  you  will  scarce  believe  this,  but 
upon  my  honour  it  is  true. 

The  preliminaries  wait  the  accession  of  Spain,  before  they  can 
ripen  into  peace.  Niccolini  goes  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  will  be  much 
disappointed  if  his  advice  is  not  asked  there :  he  talks  of  being  at 
Florence  in  October. 

Sir  William  Stanhope  has  just  given  a  great  ball  to  Lady  Caroline 
Petersham,  to  whom  he  takes  extremely,  since  his  daughter  married 
herself  to  Mr.  Ellis,*  and  as  the  Petershams  are  relations,  they  pro- 
pose to  be  his  heirs.  The  Chuteheds  agreed  with  me,  that  the  house, 
which  is  most  magnificently  furnished,  all  the  ornaments  designed  by- 
Kent,  and  the  whole  festino,  puts  us  more  in  mind  of  Florence,  than 
any  thing  we  had  seen  here.  There  were  silver-pharaoh  and  whist 
for  the  ladies  that  did  not  dance,  deep  basset  and  quinze  for  the  men ; 
the  supper  very  fine. 

I  am  now  returning  to  my  villa,  where  Ihave  been  making  some 
alterations :  you  shall  hear  from  me  from  Strawberry  Hilly  which  I 
have  found  out  in  my  lease  is  the  old  name  of  my  house ;  so  pray, 
never  call  it  Twickenham  again.  I  like  to  be  there  better  than  I  have 
liked  being  any  where  since  I  came  to  England.  I  sigh  after  Florence, 
and  wind  up  all  my  prospects  with  the  thought  of  returning  there.  I 
have  days  when  I  even  set  about  contriving  a  scheme  for  going  to  you, 
and  though  I  don't  love  to  put  you  upon  expecting  me,  1  cannot  help 
telling  you,  that  I  wish  more  than  ever  to  be  with  you  again.  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  never  was  happy  but  at  Florence,  and  you  nnust 
allow  that  it  is  very  natural  to  wish  to  be  happy  once  more.    Adieu ! 

*  The  Rigrht  Hon.  Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  created  Lord  Mendip.  His  Brst  wile 
Elizabeth,  only  daaghter  of  Sir  William  Stanhope,  K.  B.    She  died  in  1761.— D. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY.« 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  27th,  174a 

Dear  Harry, 

I  iiAVB  full  as  liltle  matter  for  writing  as  you  can  find  in  a  canip. 
I  do  not  call  myself  farmer  or  country  gentleman  ;  for  though  I  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  compose  those  cnaracters,  yet,  like  the  ten  pieces 
of  card  in  the  trick  you  found  out,  I  don't  know  how  to  put  them 
together.  But,  in  short,  planting  and  fowls  and  cows  and  sheep  are 
my  whole  business,  and  as  little  amusing  to  relate  to  any  body  else  as 
the  events  of  a  stillborn  campaign.  If  I  write  to  any  body,  I  am 
forced  to  live  upon  what  news  I  hoarded  before  I  came  out  of  town ; 
and  the  first  article  of  that,  as  I  believe  it  is  in  every  body's  gazette^ 
must  be  about  my  Lord  Coke.  They  say,  that  since  he  has  been  at 
Sunning  Hill  with  Lady  Mary,^  she  has  made  him  a  declaration  in 
form,  that  she  hates  him,  that  she  always  did,  and  that  she  always 
will.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  very  unnecessary  notification.  How- 
ever, as  you  know  his  part  is  to  be  extremely  in  love,  he  is  very 
miserable  upon  it;  and  relating  his  woes  at  White's,  probably  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  he  was  advised  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  history 
and  shoot  himself — an  advice  they  woula  not  have  given  him  if  he 
were  not  insolvent.     He  has  promised  to  consider  of  it 

The  night  before  I  left  London,  I  called  at  the  Duchess  of  Rich* 
mond's,  who  has  stayed  at  home  with  the  apprehension  of  a  miscar- 
riage. The  porter  told  me  there  was  no  drawing-room  till  Thursday. 
In  short,  he  did  tell  me  what  amounted  to  as  much,  that  her  grace  did 
not  see  company  till  Thursday,  then  she  should  see  every  body :  no 
excuse,  that  she  was  gone  out  or  not  well.  I  did  not  stay  till  Thurs- 
day to  kiss  hands,  but  went  away  to  Vauxhall :  as  I  was  coming  out, 
I  was  overtaken  by  a  great  light,  and  retired  under  the  trees  of  JViarble 
Hall  to  see  what  it  should  be.  There  came  a  long  procession  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz's  footmen  in  very  rich  new  liveries,  the  two  last  bearing 
torches;  and  after  them  the  rrince  himself,  in  a  new  sky-blue  watered 
tabby  coat,  with  gold  button-holes,  and  a  magnificent  gold  waistcoat 
fringed,  leading  Madame  I'Ambassadrice  de  Venise  in  a  green  sack 
with  a  straw  hat,  attended  by  my  Lady  Tyrawley^  Wall,  the  private 
Spanish  agent,  the  two  Miss  Molyneux's,  and  some  other  men.  They 
went  into  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  barges,  had  another  barge 
filled  with  violins  and  hautboys,  and  an  open  boat  with  drums  and 
trumpets.  This  was  one  of  the  fetes  des  adieux.  The  nymph  weeps 
all  the  morning,  and  says  she  is  sure  she  shall  be  poisoned  by  her 
husband's  relations  when  she  returns  for  her  behaviour  with  this 
Prince. 

I  have  no  other  news,  but  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  married  his 
Sukey  Young,  and  is  very  impatient  to  have  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
come  to  town  to  visit  her  new  relation. 

■  Now  first  printed.  ^  See  anid,  p.  496v— E. 
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Is  not  my  Lady  Ailesbury'  weary  of  her  travels?  Pray  make  her 
my  compliments^ — unless  she  has  made  you  any  such  declaration  as 
Lady  Mary  Coke's.  I  am  delighted  with  your  description  of  the 
bedchamber  of  the  House  of  Orange,  as  I  did  not  see  it ;  but  the  sight 
itself  must  have  been  very  odious,  as  the  hero  and  heroine  are  so  ex- 
tremely uglv.  I  shall  give  it  my  Lady  Townshend  as  a  new  topic  of 
matrimonial  satire. 

Mr.  Churchill  and  Lady  Mary  have  been  with  me  two  or  three 
days,  and  are  now  gone  to  Sunning.  I  only  tell  you  this,  to  hint  that 
my  house  will  hold  a  married  pair ;  indeed,  it  is  not  quite  large  enough 
for  people  who  lie,  like  the  patriarchs,  with  their  whole  genealogy, 
and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and  oxes,  and  asses,  in  the  same 
chamber  with  them.  Adieu !  do  let  this  be  the  last  letter,  and  come 
home. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Mistley,  July  14, 174a 

I  WOULD  by  no  means  resent  your  silence  while  you  was  at  Pisa,  if 
it  were  not  very  convenient;  mit  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of 
taking  it  ill,  when  it  serves  to  excuse  my  being  much  more  to  blame; 
and  therefore,  pray  mind,  I  am  very  angry,  and  have  not  written,  be- 
cause you  had  quite  left  me  off— and  if  I  say  nothing  from  hence,^  do 
not  imagine  it  is  because  I  am  at  a  gentleman's  house  whom  you  don't 
know*  and  threescore  miles  from  London,  and  because  I  have  been 
but  three  days  in  London  for  above  this  month :  I  could  say  a  great 
deal  if  I  pleased,  but  I  am  very  angry,  and  will  not  I  know  several 
pieces  of  politics  from  Ipswich  that  would  let  you  into  the  whole 
secret  of  the  peace ;  and  a  quarrel  at  Dedham  assembly,  that  is  capable 
of  involving  all  Europe  in  a  new  war — nay,  I  know  that  Admiral 
Vernon*  knows  of  what  you  say  has  happened  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  of  which  nobody  else  in  England  knows  a  word — but  please  to 
remember  that  you  have  been  at  the  baths,  and  don't  deserve  that  I 
should  tell  you  a  tittle — nor  will  I.  In  revenge,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing that  happened  to  me  four  months  ago,  and  which  I  would  not 
tell  you  now,  if  I  had  not  forgot  to  tell  it  you  when  it  happened — 
nay,  I  don't  tell  it  vou  now  for  yourself,  only  that  you  may  tdi  it 
the  Princess :  I  truly  and  seriously  this  winter  won  and  was  paid 
a  milleleva  at  pharaoh ;  literally  received  a  thousand  and  twenty-three 
sixpences  for  one :  an  event  that  never  happened  in  the  annals  of 
pharaoh,  but  to  Charles  II. 's  Queen  Dowager,  as  the  Princess  herself 

*  On  the  19ih  of  the  precedinjr  December,  Mr.  Conway  had  marred  Caroline,  widow 
of  Gharlef  Bmoe,  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  and  only  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Geaeral  John 
Campbell,  afterwards  fourth  Doke  of  Argyle. — E. 

^  Mistley  near  Manningtiee,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  Richard  Rigby,  Elsq. 

«  He  liTed  near  Ipswich. 
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informed  me :  ever  since  I  have  treated  myself  as  Queen  Dowager, 
and  have  some  thoughts  of  being  drawn  so. 

There  are  no  good  anecdotes  yet  arrived  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
travels,  except  that  at  a  review  which  the  Duke  made  for  him,  as  he 
passed  through  the  army,  he  hurried  about  with  his  glass  up  to  his 
eye,  crying,  "  Finest  troops !  finest  troops  I  greatest  General !"  then 
broke  through  the  ranks  when  he  spied  any  Sussex  man,  kissed  him 
in  all  his  accoutrements, — my  dear  Tom  such  an  one  !  chattered  of 
Lewes  races ;  then  back  to  the  Duke  with  "  Finest  troops  !  greatest 
General  !** — and  in  short  was  a  much  better  show  than  any  review. 
The  Duke  is  expected  over  immediately ;  I  don't  know  if  to  stay,  or 
why  he  comes — I  mean,  I  do  know,  but  am  angry,  and  will  not  tell. 

I  have  seen  Sir  James  Grey,  who  speaks  of  you  with  great  affec- 
tion, and  recommends  himself  extremely  to  me  by  it,  when  I  am  not 
angry  with  vou;  but  I  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  till  I  have  finished 
this  letter,  for  I  have  nothing  but  this  quarrel  to  talk  of,  and  I  think  I 
have  worn  that  out — so  adieu!  you  odious,  shocking,  abominable 
monster ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Strawbeny  Hill,  — 

I  BEo  you  will  let  me  know  whether  the  peace  haS  arrived  in  Italy, 
or  if  you  have  heard  any  thing  of  it;  for  in  this  part  of  the  world 
nobody  can  tell  what  has  become  of  it.  They  say  the  Empress 
Queen  has  stopped  it;  that  she  will  not  take  back  the  towns  in  Flanders, 
which  she  says  she  knows  are  very  convenient  for  us,  but  of  no  kind 
of  use  to  her,  and  that  she  chooses  to  keep  what  she  has  got  in  Italy. 
However,  we  are  determined  to  have  peace  at  any  rate,  and  the  con- 
ditions must  jumble  themselves  together  as  they  can.  These  are  the 
politics  of  Twickenham,  my  metropolis ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
believe  pretty  near  as  good  as  you  can  have  any  where. 

As  to  my  own  history,  the  scene  is  at  present  a  little  gloomy :  my 
Lord  Orford  is  in  an  extreme  bad  state  of  health,  not  to  say  a  dan- 

ferous  state :  my  uncle*  is  going  off  in  the  same  way  my  father  did. 
don't  pretend  to  any  great  feelings  of  afifection  for  two  men,  because 
they  are  dying,  for  whom  it  is  known  I  had  little  before,  my  brother 
especially  having  been  as  much  my  enemy  as  it  was  in  his  power  to 
be ;  but  I  cannot  with  indifiference  see  the  family  torn  to  pieces,  and 
falling  into  such  ruin  as  I  foresee ;  for  should  my  brother  die  soon, 
leaving  so  great  a  debt,  so  small  an  estate  to  pay  it  off,  two  great 

E laces*"  sinking,  and  a  wild  boy  of  nineteen  to  succeed,  there  would 
e  an  end  to  the  glory  of  Houghton,  which  had  my  father  proportioned 
more  to  his  fortune,  would  probably  have  a  longer  duration.    This  is 

•  Lord  Orford  did  not  die  till  1751,  and  old  Horace  Walpole  not  till  1757r-D. 
^  Auditor  of  the  exchequer  and  master  of  the  buck-hounda. 
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an  unpleasant  topic  to  you  who  feel  for  us — however,  I  should  not 
talk  of  it  to  one  who  would  not  feel.  Your  brother  Gal.  and  I  had  a 
very  grave  conversation  yesterday  morning  on  this  head ;  he  thinks 
so  like  you,  so  reasonably  and  with  so  much  good  nature,  that  I  seem 
to  be  only  finishing  a  discourse  that  I  have  already  had  with  you. 
As  my  fears  about  Houghton  are  great,  I  am  a  little  pleased  to  have 
finished  a  slight  memorial*  of  it,  a  description  of  the  pictures,  of  which 
I  have  just  printed  an  hundred,  to  give  to  particular  people :  I  will 
send  you  one,  and  shall  beg  Dr.  Cocchi  to  accept  another. 

If  1  could  let  myself  wish  to  see  you  in  England,  it  would  be  to  see 
you  here :  the  little  improvements  I  am  making  have  really  turned 
Strawberry  Hill  into  a  charming  villa :  Mr.  Chute,  I  hope,  will  tell 
you  how  pleasant  it  is;  I  mean  literally  tell  you,  for  we  have  a  glim- 
mering of  a  Venetian  prospect ;  he  is  just  going  from  hence  to  town 
by  water,  down  our  Brenta. 

'  You  neVer  say  a  word  to  me  from  the  Princess,  nor  any  of  my  old 
friends :  I  keep  up  our  intimacy  in  my  own  mind ;  for  I  will  not  part 
with  the  idea  of  seeing  Florence  again.  Whenever  I  am  displeased 
here,  the  thoughts  of  that  journey  are  my  resource;  just  as  cross 
would-be  devout  people,  when  they  have  quarrelled  with  this  world, 
begin  packing  up  for  the  other.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

MisUcy,  July  25, 1748. 

Dear  George, 

I  HAVE  wished  you  with  me  extremely :  you  would  have  liked  what 
I  have  seen.  I  have  been  to  make  a  visit  of  two  or  three  days  to 
Nugent,  and  was  carried  to  see  the  last  remains  of  the  glory  of  the 
old  Aubrey  de  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford.  They  were  once  masters  of 
almost  this  entire  county,  but  quite  reduced  even  before  the  extinction 
of  their  house :  the  last  Earl's  son  died  at  a  miserable  cottage,  that  I 
was  shown  at  a  distance ;  and  I  think  another  of  the  sisters,  besides 
Lady  Mary  Vere,  was  forced  to  live  upon  her  beauty. 

Henningham  Castle,  where  Harry  the  Seventh**  was  so  sumptuously 

*  ^Mdes  WalpoliaiUB,  or  a  Description  of  the  Pictures  at  Houghton  Hall,  in  Norfolk,*' 
first  printed  in  1747,  and  aran  in  1752. 

b  See  Hume*s  History  ofEngland,  vol.  iii.  p.  399.  [**  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  ftvoorite 
general,  having  splendidly  entertained  him  at  his  castle  of  Henningham,  was  deslroiis  of 
making  a  parade  of  his  ma^fieence  at  the  departure  of  his  royal  guest;  and  ordered 
all  his  retainers,  with  their  liveries  and  badges,  to  be  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  that  their 
appearance  might  be  the  more  gallant  and  splendid.  '  My  lord,'  said  the  Kin^ ,  *  I  Iwtb 
heard  much  or  your  hospitality ;  but  the  truth  far  exceeds  the  report :  thesehandsome 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  whom  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me  are  no  doubt  your  menial  ser- 
vants.* The  Earl  smiled,  and  confessed  that  his  fortune  was  too  narrow  for  such  magni- 
ficence. *  They  are  most  of  them,*  subjoined  he,  *  my  retainers,  who  are  oome  to  do 
service  at  this  time,  when  they  know  I  am  honoured  with  your  Majesty's  i^csence.* 
The  King  sUrted  a  little,  and  said, '  By  my  fiiith!  my  lord,  I  thank  yon  ftr  your  good 
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banquetted,  and  imposed  that  villanous  fine  for  his  entertainment,  is 
now  shrunk  to  one  vast  curious  tower,  that  stands  on  a  spacious 
mount  raised  on  a  high  hill  with  a  large  fosse.  It  commands  a  fine 
prospect,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Ashurst,  a  rich  citizen,  who  has  built  a 
trumpery  new  house  close  to  it.  In  the  parish  church  is  a  fine  square 
monument  of  black  marble  of  one  of  the  Earls ;  and  there  are  three 
more  tombs  of  the  family  at  EarPs  Colne,  some  miles  from  the  castle. 
I  could  see  but  little  of  them,  as  it  was  very  late,  except  that  one  of 
the  Countesses  has  a  headdress  exactly  like  the  description  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  with  two  tops.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  much  of  Gosfield, 
Nugent's  seat  It  is  extremely  in  fashion,  but  did  not  answer  to  me, 
though  there  are  fine  things  about  it ;  but  bein^  situated  in  a  country 
that  is  quite  blocked  up  with  hills  upon  hills,  and  even  too  much  wood, 
it  has  not  an  inch  of  prospect  The  park  is  to  be  sixteen  hundred 
acres,  and  is  bounded  with  a  wood  of  five  miles  round ;  and  the  lake, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  is  of  seventy  acres,  directly  in  a  line  with  the 
house,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  lawn,  and  broke  with  veiy  pretty  groves, 
that  fall  down  a  slope  into  it  The  house  is  vast,  built  round  a  very 
old  court  that  has  never  been  fine ;  the  old  windows  and  gateway 
left,  and  the  old  gallery,  which  is  a  bad  narrow  room,  and  hung  wim 
all  the  late  patriots,  but  so  ill  done,  that  they  look  like  caricatures 
done  to  expose  them,  since  they  have  so  much  disgraced  the  virtues 
they  pretended  to.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  all  modernized,  but  in 
patches,  and  in  the  bad  taste  that  came  between  the  charming  vene- 
rable Gothic  and  pure  architecture.  There  is  a  sreat  deal  of  good 
furniture,  but  no  one  room  very  fine:  no  tolerable  pictures.  Her 
dressing*room  is  very  pretty,  and  furnished  with  white  damask,  china, 

S'  pan,  loads  of  easy  chairs,  bad  pictures,  and  some  pretty  enamels, 
ut  what  charmed  me  more  than  all  I  had  seen,  is  the  library  chim- 
ney, which  has  existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  house ;  over  it  is 
an  alto-relievo  in  wood,  far  from  being  ill  done,  of  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field.  It  is  all  white,  except  the  helmets  and  trappings,  which 
are  gilt,  and  the  shields,  which  are  properly  blazoned  with  the  arms 
of  aU  the  chiefs  engaged.     You  would  adore  it 

We  passed  our  time  very  agreeably;  both  Nugent  and  his  wife 
are  very  good-humoured,  and  easy  in  their  house  to  a  degree. 
There  was  nobody  else  but  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale;  his  new 
Marchioness,*  who  is  infinitely  good-humoured  and  good  company, 
and  sang  a  thousand  French  songs  mighty  prettily ;  a  sister  of 
riugent's,  who  does  not  figure;  and  a  Mrs.  Elliot,^  sister  to  Mrs. 
!Nugent,  who  crossed  over  and  figured  in  with  Nugent :  I  mean  she 
has  turned  Catholic,  as  he  has  Protestaol^    She  has  built  herself  a 

cheer,  bat  I  mutt  not  allow  my  laws  to  be  broken  in  my  sight  r  my  attorney  must  speak 
with  you.*  Oxford  is  said  to  have  paid  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  marks,  as  a  com- 
pensation  for  his  offence.**] 

■  Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Granville. 

^  Harnot,  wife  of  Richard  Elliot,  Esq.,  father  of  the  first  Lord  St  Germains,  and  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs.  For  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  this 
lady,  see  the  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  373. — ^E. 
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very  pretty  small  house  in  the  park,  and  is  only  a  daily  visiter. 
Nugent  was  extremely  communicative  of  his  own  labours ;  repeated 
us  an  ode  of  ten  thousand  stanzas  to  abuse  Messieurs  de  la  Gallefie, 
and  read  me  a  whole  tragedy,  which  has  really  a  great  many  pretty 
things  in  it;  not  indeed  equal  to  his  glorious  ode  on  religion  and 
liberty,  but  with  many  of  those  absurdities  which  are  so  blended  with 
his  parts.  We  were  overturned  coming  back,  but,  thank  you,  we 
were  not  at  all  hurt,  and  have  been  to-day  to  see  a  large  house  and  a 
pretty  park  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Williams ;  it  is  to  be  sold.  You  have 
seen  in  the  papers  that  Dr.  Bloxholme  is  dead.  He  cut  his  ihroaL 
He  always  was  nervous  and  vapoured ;  and  so  good-natured,  that  he 
left  off  his  practice  from  not  being  able  to  bear  seeing  so  many 
melancholy  objects.  I  remember  him  with  as  much  wit  as  ever  I 
knew ;  there  was  a  pretty  correspondence  of  Latin  odes  that  passed 
between  him  and  Hodges. 

You  will  be  diverted  to  hear  that  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  was 
received  at  Calais  by  Locheil's  regiment  under  arms,  who  did  duty 
himself  while  she  stayed.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  is  going  to  Scar- 
borough ;  don't  you  love  that  endless  back-stairs  policy  T  and  at  his 
time  of  life !  This  fit  of  ill  health  is  arrived  on  the  Prince's  going  to 
shoot  for  a  fortnight  at  Thetford,  and  his  grace  is  afraid  of  not  being 
civil  enough  or  too  civil. 

Since  I  wrote  my  letter  I  have  been  fishing  in  Rapin  for  any  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  Veres,  and  have  already  found  that  Kobert 
de  Yere,*  the  great  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  favourite  of  Richard  the 
Second,  is  buried  at  Earl's  Colne,  and  probably  under  one  of  the 
tombs  I  saw  there ;  I  lon^  to  be  certain  that  the  lady  with  the  strange 
coiffure  is  Lancerona,  the  joiner's  daughter,  that  he  married  after 
divorcing  a  princess  of  the  blood  for  her.  I  have  found,  too,  that 
King  Stephen's  Queen  died  at  Henningham,  a  castle  belonging  to 
Alberic  de  Vere  :**  in  short,  I  am  just  now  Vere  mad,  and  extremely 
mortified  to  have  Lancerona  and  Lady  Vere  Beauclerk's^  Portuguese 
grandmother  blended  with  this  brave  old  blood.  Adieu !  I  go  to  town 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  immediately  from  thence  to  Strawberry 
Hill.     Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  11, 174a 

I  AM  arrived  at  great  knowledge  in  the  annals  of  the  house  of  Vere 

*  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Ozibrd,  was  the  favourite  of  Richard  die  Seoond ;  who 
created  him  Marquis  of  Dublin  and  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  transferred  to  him  by  patent 
the  entire  sovereignty  of  that  island  for  life. 

^  Alberic  de  Vere  was  an  Earl  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

^  Daughter  of  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  and  married  to  Lord  Vere  Beauderc,  third  son 
of  the  first  Duke  of  St  Albans  by  his  wife  Diana,  daughter  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  i^rl  of 
Oxford. 
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but  though  I  have  twisted  and  twined  their  genealogy  and  rny  own  a 
thousand  ways,  I  cannot  discover,  as  I  wished  to  do,  that  I  am  de- 
scended from  them  any  how  but  from  one  of  their  Christian  names ; 
the  name  of  Horace  having  travelled  from  them  into  Norfolk  by  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Horace  Lord  Vere  of  Tilbury  with  a  Sir 
Roger  Tow nshend,  whose  family  baptized  some  of  us  with  it    But 
I  have  made  a  really  curious  discovery ;  the  lady  with  the  stranga 
dress  at  Earl's  Colne,  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  is  certainly  Lan- 
cerona,  the  Portuguese;  for  I  have  found  in  Rapin,  from  one  of  the 
old  chronicles,  that  Anne  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  she  bad  been  maid  of 
honour,  introduced  the  fashion  of  piked  homSj  or  high  heads,  which 
is  the  very  attire  on  this  tomb,  and  ascertains  it  to  belong  to  Robert 
de  Vere,  the  great  Earl  of  Oxford,  made  Duke  of  Ireland  oy  Richard 
II.  who,  after  the  banishment  of  this  minister,  and  his  death  at  Lou- 
vain,  occasioned  by  a  boar  at  a  hunting  match,  caused  the  body  to 
be  brought  over,  would  have  the  coffin  opened  once  more  to  see  his 
favourite,  and  attended  it  himself  in  high  procession  to  its  interment  at 
Earl's  Colne.    I  don't  know  whether  the  Craftsman  some  years  ago 
would  not  have  found  out  that  we  were  descended  from  this  Vere,  at 
least  from  his  name  and  ministry :  my  comfort  is,  that  Lancgrona  was 
Earl  Rohert's  second  wife.    But  in  this  search  I  have  crossed  upon 
another  descent,  which  I  am  taking  great  pains  to  verify  (I  don't 
mean  a  pun),  and  that  is  a  probabiUty  of  my  being  descended  from 
Chaucer,  whose  daughter,  the  Lady  Alice,  before  her  espousals  with 
Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  with  William 
de  la  Pole,  the  great  Duke  of  Suffolk  (another  famous  favourite),  was 
married  to  a  Sir  John  Philips,  who  I  hope  to  find  was  of  Picton 
Castle,  and  had  children  by  her ;  but  I  have  not  yet  brought  these 
matters  to  a  consistency :  Mr.  Chute  is  persuaded  I  shall,  for  he  says 
any  body  with  two  or  three  hundred  years  of  pedigree  may  find 
themselves  descended  from  whom  they  please ;  and  tnank  my  stars 
and  my  good  cousin,  the  present  Sir.  J.  Philips,"  I  have  a  sufficient 
pedigree  to  work  upon  :  for  he  drew  us  up  one,  by  which  Ego  et  rex 
mens  are  derived  hand  in  hand  from  Cadwallader,  and  the  English 
Baronetage  says  from   the  Emperor  Maximus   (by  the  Philips's, 
who  are  Welsh,  s^entend).    These  yores'  have  thrown  me  into  a 
deal  of  this  old  study :  t'other  night  I  was  reading  to  Mrs.  Leneve 
and  Mrs.  Pigot,^  who  has  been  here  a  few  days,  the  description'  in 
Hall's  Chronicle  of  the  meeting  of  Harry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  which 
is  so  delightfully  painted  in  your  Windsor.   We  came  to  a  paragraph, 
which  I  must  transcribe ;  for  though  it  means  nothing  in  the  world, 
it  is  so  ridiculously  worded  in  the  old  English  that  it  made  us  laugh 
for  three  days : 

Sliitr  tte  tniv  ttooo  &9nges  svcntti  toCtli  a  taidut  anH  alter  mivt^  (all  communfca" 
t(on  (n  lift  bantet  ttmt,  anH  tt^ere  B^nfianti  t^e  one  tire  otiiev  t^fv  pleasure* 

*  The  grandmother  of  tho  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  was  daughter  of  Sir  Erasmus  Philips, 
of  Picton  Castle  in  Pembrokeshire. 
^  Niece  of  Mrs.  Leneve,  and  first  wife  of  Admiral  Hugh  Pigot — E^ 
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Would  not  one  swear  that  old  Hal  showed  all  that  is  showed  in  the 
Tower  ?  I  am  now  in  the  act  of  expecting  the  house  of  Pritchard,* 
Dame  Clive,*  and  Mrs.  Metheglin  to  dinner.  I  promise  you  the  CJive 
and  I  will  not  show  one  another  our  pleasure  during  the  banket  time 
nor  afterwards.  In  the  evening,  we  go  to  a  play  at  Kingston,  where 
the  places  are  two  pence  a  head.  Our  great  company  at  Richmond 
and  Twickenham  has  been  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  dissensions,  but  they 
continue  acting.  Mr.  Lee,  the  ape  of  Garrick,  not  liking  his  part, 
refused  to  play  it,  and  had  the  confidence  to  go  into  the  pit  as  spec- 
tator. The  actress,  whose  benefit  was  in  agitation,  made  her  com- 
plaints to  the  audience,  who  obliged  him  to  mount  the  stage ;  but  since 
that  he  has  retired  from  the  company.  I  am  sorry  he  was  such  a 
coxcomb,  for  he  was  the  best. 

You  say,  why  won't  I  go  to  Lady  Mary's?**  I  say,  why  won't  you 
go  to  the  Talbots  ?  Mary  is  busied  about  many  things,  is  dancing 
the  hays  between  three  houses ;  but  I  will  go  with  you  for  a  day  or 
two  to  the  Talbots  if  you  like  it,  and  you  shall  come  hither  to  fetch 
me.  I  have  been  to  see  Mr.  Hamilton's,  near  Cobham,  where  he  has 
really  made  a  fine  place  out  of  a  most  cursed  hill.  Esher'  I  have 
seen  aga^  twice,  and  prefer  it  to  all  villas,  even  to  Southcote*s — 
Kent  is  Kentissime  there.  I  have  been  laughin?  too  at  Claremont 
house ;  the  gardens  are  improved  since  I  saw  them :  do  you  know 
that  the  pine-apples  are  literally  sent  to  Hanover  by  couriers?  I  am 
serious.  Since  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  went,  and  upon  the  news  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  illness,  he  has  transmitted  his  commands 
through  the  King,  and  by  him  through  the  Bedford  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  forbid  their  electing  any  body,  but  the  most  ridicu- 
lous person  they  could  elect,  his  grace  of  Newcastle.  The  Prince 
hearing  this,  has  written  to  them,  that  having  heard  his  Majesty's 
commands,  he  should  by  no  means  oppose  them.  This  is  sensible: 
but  how  do  the  two  secretaries  answer  such  a  violent  act  of  authority  ? 
Nolkejumskoi'  has  let  down  his  dignity  and  his  discipline,  and  invites 
continually  all  officers  that  are  members  of  parliament.  Doddington's 
sentence  of  expulsion  is  sealed ;  Lyttelton  is  to  have  his  place  (the 
second  time  he  has  tripped  up  his  heels) ;  Lord  Barrington  is  to  go 
to  the  treasury,  and  Dick  Edgecumbe  into  the  admiralty. 

Rigby  is  gone  from  hence  to  Sir  William  Stanhope's  to  the  Ayles- 
bury races,  where  the  Grenvilles  and  Peggy  Banks  design  to  appear 
and  avow  their  triumph.    Gray  has  been  here  a  few  days,  and  is 

*  Two  celebrated  actresses. 

^  Lady  Mary  Churchill. 

^  The  favourite  seat  of  the  Rig^ht  Honourable  Henir  Pelham,  which  he  embellished 
under  the  direction  of  Kent  It  is  pleasingly  mentioned  by  P(^e,  in  his  Epilqgfae  to  the 
Imitations  of  the  Satires  of  Horace:— 

**  Pleas'd  let  me  own,  in  Esher*s  peaceful  gnve^ 
Where  Kent  and  Nature  vie  for  Pelham*s  love, 
The  scene,  the  master,  opening  to  my  view, 
I  sit  and  dream  I  see  my  Craggs  anew.'* — E, 

^  A  cant  name  fm  the  Doke  of  Cumberland. 
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transported  with  your  story  of  Madame  Bentley's  diving,  and  her 
white  man,  and  in  short  with  all  your  stories.  Room  for  cuckolds—- 
here  comes  my  company — 

Aug.  13. 
I  had  not  time  to  finish  my  letter  last  night,  for  we  did  not  return 
from  the  dismal  play,  which  was  in  a  barn  at  Kingston,  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  Our  dinner  passed  off  very  well ;  the  Clive  was 
very  good  company;  you  know  how  much  she  admires  Asheton's 
preaching.  She  says,  she  is  always  vastly  good  for  two  or  three  days 
after  his  sermons;  but  by  the  time  that  Thursday  comes,  all  their 
effect  is  worn  out.  I  never  saw  more  proper  decent  behaviour  than 
Mrs.  Pritchard's,  and  I  assure  you  even  Mt.  Treasurer  Fritchard  was 
far  better  than  I  expected.    Yours  ever, 

Chauoeridbs. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawbenj  HiU,  Aug.  29, 174a 

DeAR  Harrt, 

Whatever  you  may  think,  a  campaign  at  Twickenham  furnishes 
as  littfe  matter  for  a  letter  as  an  abortive  one  in  Flanders.  I  can't 
say  indeed  that  my  generals  wear  black  wigs,  but  they  have  long  full- 
bottomed  hoods  which  cover  as  little  entertainment  to  the  full. 

There's  General  my  Lady  Castlecomer,  and  General  my  Lady 
Dowager  Ferrers !  Why,  do  you  think  I  can  extract  more  out  of 
them  than  you  can  out  of  Hawley  or  Honey  wood?*  Your  old 
women  dress,  go  to  the  Duke*s  levee,  see  that  the  soldiers  cock  their 
hats  right,  sleep  after  dinner,  and  soak  with  their  led-captains  till  bed- 
time, and  tell  a  thousand  lies  of  what  they  never  did  in  their  youth. 
Change  hats  for  head-clothes,  the  rounds  for  visits,  and  led-captains 
for  toad-eaters,  and  the  life  is  the  very  same.  In  short,  these  are  the 
people  I  live  in  the  midst  of,  though  not  with ;  and  it  is  for  want  of 
more  important  histories  that  I  have  wrote  to  you  seldom ;  not,  I  give 
you  my  word,  from  the  least  negligence.  My  present  and  sole  occu- 
pation is  planting,  in  which  I  have  made  great  progress,  and  talk  very 
learnedly  with  the  nurserymen,  except  that  now  and  then  a  lettuce 
run  to  seed  overturns  all  my  botany,  as  I  have  more  than  once  taken 
it  for  a  curious  West-Indian  flowering  shrub.  Then  the  deliberation 
with  which  trees  grow,  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  my  natural  im- 
patience. I  lament  living  in  so  barbarous  an  age,  when  we  are  come 
to  so  little  perfection  in  gardening.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be  as  common  to  remove  oaks  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  as  it  is  now  to  transplant  tulip-roots.  I  have  even 
begun  a  treatise  or  panegyric  on  the  great  discoveries  made  by  pos- 

*  General  Honey  wood,  governor  of  Portsmouth. 
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terity  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  wherein  I  shall  particularly  descant  on 
the  great  and  cheap  convenience  of  making  trout-rivers — one  of  the 
improvements  which  Mrs.  Kerwood  wondered  Mr.  Hedges  would  not 
make  at  his  country-house,  but  which  was  not  then  quite  so  common 
as  it  will  be.     I  shall  talk  of  a  secret  for  roasting  a  wild-boar  and  a 
whole  pack  of  hounds  alive,  without  hurting  them,  so  that  the  whole 
chase  may  be  brought  up  to  table ;  and  for  this  secret,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  grandson,  if  he  can  ever  get  a  son,  is  to  give  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.    Then  the  delightfulness  of  having  whole  groves  of 
humming-birds,  tame  tigers  taught  to  fetch  and  carry,  pocket  spying- 
glasses  to  see  all  that  is  doing  in  China,  with  a  thousand  other  toys, 
which  we  now  look  upon  as  impracticable,  and  which  pert  posterity 
would  laugh  in  one's  face  for  staring  at,  while  they  are  offering 
rewards  for  perfecting  discoveries,  of  the  principles  of  which  we 
have  not  the  least  conception !     If  ever  this  book  should  come  forth,  I 
must  expect  to  have  all  the  learned  in  arms  against  me,  who  measure 
all  knowledge  backward :  some  of  them  have  discovered  symptoms 
of  all  arts  in  Homer;  and  Pineda*  had  so  much  faith  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  ancestors,  that  he  believed  Adam  understood  all 
sciences  but  politics.   But  as  these  great  champions  for  our  forefathers 
are  dead,  and  Boileau  not  alive  to  hitch  me  into  a  verse  with  Per- 
rault,  I  am  determined  to  admire  the  learning  of  posterity,  especially 
being  convinced  that  half  our  present  knowledge  sprung  from  disco- 
vering the  errors  of  what  had  formerly  been  called  so.     I  don't  think 
I  shall  ever  make  any  great  discoveries  myself,  and  therefore  shall 
be  content  to  propose  them  to  my  descendants,  like  my  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  as  Dr.  Shaw  says  very  prettily  in  his  preface  to  Boyle,  "  bad  the 
art  of  inventing  arts :"  or  rather  like  a  Marquis  of  Worcester,  of  whom 
I  have  seen  a  little  book  which  he  calls  A  Century  of  Inventions  where 
he  has  set  down  a  hundred  machines  to  do  impossibilities  with,  and 
not  a  single  direction  how  to  make  the  machines  themselves.'* 

If  I  happen  to  be  less  punctual  in  my  correspondence  than  I  intend 
to  be,  you  must  conclude  I  am  writing  my  book,  which  being  de- 
signed for  a  panegyric,  will  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
dedication,  with  your  leave,  shall  be  addressed  to  your  son  that  is 
coming,  or,  with  my  Lady  Ailesbury's  leave,  to  your  ninth  son,  who 
will  be  unborn  nearer  to  the  time  I  am  writing  of;  always  provided 
that  she  does  not  bring  three  at  once,  like  my  Lady  Berkeley. 

Well !  I  have  here  set  you  the  example  of  writing  nonsense  when 

*  Pineda  was  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  a  professor  of  theolog^y.  ITe  died  in  1637,  aAcr 
writing  voluminous  commentaries  upon  several  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  besides  an 
universal  history  of  the  church. 

^  Walpole,  in  his  **  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  designates  the  Marquis  as  a  **  fimtastic 
projector  and  fanatic,"  and  describes  the  **  Century  of  Inventions"  as  "  an  nmaiing  piece 
of  folly ;"  and  Hume,  who  does  not  even  know  the  tiUe  of  the  book,  boldly  prcmoQiioes  it 
*'  a  ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and  impossibilities."  In  1 825,  however,  an 
edition  of  this  curious  and  very  amusing'  little  work  was  published,  with  historical  and 
explanatory  notes,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Partington ;  who  clearly  proves,  that  the  Marqais  was 
the  person,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  who  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  steam- 
engine. — E. 
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one  has  nothing  to  say,  and  shall  take  it  ill  if  you  don't  keep  up  the 
correspondence  on  the  same  foot    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hiil,  Saturday  nl^ht,  Sept  3, 1748. 

All  my  sins  to  Mrs.  Talbot  you  are  to  expiate ;  I  am  here  quite 
alone,  and  want  nothing  but  your  fetching  to  go  to  her.  I  have  been 
in  town  for  a  day,  just  to  see  Lord  Bury,  who  is  come  over  with  the 
Duke ;  they  return  next  Thursday.  The  Duke  is  fatter,  and  it  is  now 
not  denied  that  he  has  entirely  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  This  did 
not  surprise  me  so  much  as  a  bon  mot  of  his.  Gumley,  who  you 
know  is  grown  Methodist,  came  to  tell  him,  that  as  he  was  on  duty, 
a  tree  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  powder  magazine,  had  been  set  on  fire; 
the  Duke  replied,  he  hoped  it  was  not  by  the  new  ligkt.  This  nonsen- 
sical new  light  is  extremely  in  fashion,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
we  see  a  revival  of  all  the  folly  and  cant  of  the  last  age.  Whitfield 
preaches  continually  at  my  Lady  Huntingdon  V  at  Chelsea ;  my  Lord 
Chesterfield,  my  Lord  Bath,  my  Lady  Townshend,  my  Lady  Thanet, 
and  others,  have  been  to  hear  him.^  What  will  you  lay  that,  next 
winter,  he  is  not  run  after,  instead  of  Garrick  ? 

I  am  just  come  from  the  play  at  Richmond,  where  I  found  the 
Duchess  of  Argyle  and  Lady  Betty  Campbell,  and  their  court.  We 
had  a  new  actress,  a  Miss  Clough ;  an  extremely  fine  tall  figure,  and 
very  handsome:  she  spoke  very  justly,  and  with  spirit  Garrick  is  to 
produce  her  next  winter ;  and  a  Miss  Charlotte  Ramsey,  a  poetess 
and  deplorable  actress.  Gaft*ick,  Barry,  and  some  more  of  the  players, 
were  there  to  see  these  new  comedians;  it  is  to  be  their  seminary. 

Since  I  came  home  I  have  been  disturbed  with  a  strange,  foolish 
woman,  that  lives  at  the  great  corner  house  yonder ;  she  is  an  at- 
torney's wife,  and  much  given  to  the  bottle.  By  the  time  she  has 
finished  that  and  daylight,  she  grows  afraid  of  thieves,  and  makes  the 
servants  fire  minute  guns  out  of  the  garret  windows.  I  remember 
persuading  Mrs.  Kerwood  that  there  was  a  great  smell  of  thieves, 
and  this  drunken  diime  seems  literally  to  smell  it.  The  divine  Asheton, 
whom  I  suppose  you  will  have  seen  when  you  receive  this,  will  give 
you  an  account  of  the  astonishment  we  were  in  last  night  at  hearing 
guns ;  I  began  to  think  that  the  Duke  had  brought  some  of  his  defeats 
from  Flanders. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  long  story,  but  you  will  please  to  remember 

*  Daughter  of  Washington,  Earl  Ferrers. 

^  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont  of  the  Ist  of  November,  says, 
**  I  hope  you  heard  from  me  foy  myself,  as  well  of  me  by  Mr.  Whitfield.  This  apostolical 
person  preached  some  time  ago  at  Lady  Huntingdon's,  and  I  should  have  been  curious  to 
'  hear  him.  Nothing  kept  me  from  going,  but  an  imagination  that  there  was  to  be  a  select 
auditory.  That  saint,  our  iiriend  Chesterfield,  was  there;  and  I  hear  from  him  an 
cztrome  good  account  of  the  sermon."    Marchmont  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  377. — E. 
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that  I  don't  intend  to  tell  it  well ;  therefore,  if  .you  discover  any  beaa- 
ties  in  the  relation  where  I  never  intended  them,  don't  conclude,  as 
yon  did  in  your  last,  that  I  know  they  are  there.  If  I  had  not  a.  great 
command  of  my  pen,  and  could  not  force  it  to  write  whatever  non- 
sense I  had  heard  last,  you  would  be  enough  to  pervert  all  one's 
letters,  and  put  one  upon  keeping  up  one's  character ;  but  as  I  write 
merely  to  satisfy  you,  I  shall  take  no  care  but  not  to  write  well :  I 
hate  letters  that  are  called  good  letters. 

You  must  know  then, — but  did  you  not  know  a  young  felloi^  that 
was  called  Handsome  Tracy  ?    He  was  walking  in  the  Park  with 
some  of  his  acquaintance,  and  overtook  three  girls;  one  was  very 
pretty :  they  followed  them ;  but  the  girls  ran  awav,  and  the  company 
grew  tired  of  pursuing  them,  all  but  Tracy.     (There  are  now  three 
*  more  guns  gone  off;  she  must  be  very  drunk.)  He  followed  to  Whitehall 
^ate,  where  he  gave  a  porter  a  crown  to  dog  them :  the  porter  hunted 
them — he  the  porter.   The  girls  ran  all  round  Westminster,  and  back 
to  the  Haymarket,  where  the  porter  came  up  with  them.   He  told  the 
pretty  one  she  must  go  with  him,  and  kept  her  talking  till  Tracy 
arrived,  quite  out  of  breath,  and  exceedingly  in  love.    He  insisted  on 
knowing  where  she  lived,  which  she  refused  to  tell  him ;  and  after 
much  disputing,  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  her  companions,  and 
Tracy  with  them.     He  there  made  her  discover  her  family,  a  butter- 
woman  in  Craven   Street,  and  engaged  her  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning  in  the  Park ;  but  before  night  he  wrote  her  four  love-letters, 
and  in  the  last  offered  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  her,  and  a 
hundred  a-year  to  Signora  la  Madre.    Griselda  made  a  confidence  to 
a  staymaker's  wife,  who  told  her  that  the  swain  was  certainly  in  love 
enough  to  marry  her,  if  she  could  determine  to  be  virtuous  and  refuse 
his  offers.    <*  Ay,"  says  she, ''  but  if  I  shciild,  and  should  lose  him  by 
it."    However,  the  measures  of  the  cabinet  council  were  decided  for 
virtue :  and  when  she  met  Tracy  the  next  morning  in  the  Park,  she 
was  convoyed  by  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  and  stuck  close  to 
the  letter  of  her  reputation.     She  would  do  nothing ;  she  would  go 
nowhere.    At  last,  as  an  instance  of  prodigious  compliance,  she  told 
him,  that  if  he  would  accept  such  a  dinner  as  a   butterwoman's 
daughter  could  give  him,  he  should  be  welcome.    Away  they  walked 
to  Craven  Street :  the  mother  borrowed  some  silver  to  buy  a  leg  of 
mutton,  and  they  kept  the  eager  lover  drinking  till  twelve  at  night, 
when  a  chosen  committee  waited  on  the  faithful  pair  to  the  minister 
of  May-fair.    The  doctor  was  in  bed,  and  swore  he  would  not  get 
up  to  marry  the  King,  but  that  he  had  a  brother  over  the  way  vmo 
perhaps  would,  and  who  did.   The  mother  borrowed  a  pair  of  sheets, 
and  they  consummated  at  her  house ;  and  the  next  day  they  went  to 
their  own  palace.   In  two  or  three  days  the  scene  grew  gloomy;  and 
tlie  husband  coming  home  one  night,  swore  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
"  Bear !  bear  what?" — "Why,  to  be  teased  by  all  my  acquaintance 
for  marrying  a  buUerwoman's  daughter.     I  am  determined  to  go  to 
France,  and  will  leave  you  a  handsome  allowance." — **  Leave  me! 
why  you  don't  fancy  you  shall  leave  me  ?    I  will  go  with  you." — 
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"  What,  you  love  me  then  ?" — "  No  matter  whether  I  love  you  or  not, 
but  you  shan't  go  without  me.*'  And  they  are  gone !  If  you  know 
any  body  that  proposes  marrying  and  travelling,  I  think  they  cannot 
do  it  in  a  more  commodious  method. 

I  agree  with  you  most  absolutely  in  your  opinion  about  Gray ;  he 
is  the  worst  company  in  the  world.  From  a  melancholy  turn,  from 
living  reclusely,  and  from  a  little  too  much  dignity.,  he  never  converses 
easily ;  all  his  words  are  measured  and  chosen,  and  formed  into  sen- 
tences ;  his  writings  are  admirable ;  he  himself  is  not  agreeable." 

There  are  still  two  months  to  London ;  if  you  could  discover  your 
own  mind  for  any  three  or  four  days  of  that  space,  I  will  either  so 
with  you  to  the  Tigers  or  be  glad  to  see  you  nere ;  but  I  positively 
will  ask  you  neither  one  nor  t'other  any.  more.  I  have  raised  seven- 
and-twenty  bantams  from  the  patriarchs  you  sent  me.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Strawbeny  Hill,  S^  18, 1748. 

I  HAVE  two  letters  of  yours  to  account  for,  and  nothing  to  plead  but 
my  old  insolvency.  Oh !  yes,  I  have  to  scold  you,  which  you  find 
is  an  inexhaustible  fund  with  me.  You  sent  me  your  dimSlff'  with  the 
whole  city  of  Florence,  and  charged  me  to  keep  it  secret— and  the 
first  person  I  saw  was  my  Lord  Hobart,  who  was  full  of  the  account 
he  had  received  from  you.  You  micht  as  well  have  told  a  woman 
an  improper  secret,  and  expected  to  nave  it  kept !  but  you  may  be 
very  easy,  for  unless  it  reaches  my  Lady  Pomfret  or  my  Lady 
Orford,  I  dare  say  it  will  never  get  back  to  Florence ;  and  for  those 
two  ladies,  I  don't  think  it  likely  that  they  should  hear  it,  for  the  first 
is  in  a  manner  retired  from  the  world,  and  the  world  is  retired  from 
the  second.  Now  I  have  vented  my  anger,  I  am  seriously  sorry  for 
you,  to  be  exposed  to  the  impertinence  of  those  silly  Florentine  women : 
they  deserve  a  worse  term  than  silly,  since  they  pretend  to  any  cha- 
racters. How  could  you  act  with  so  much  temper  ?  If  they  had 
treated  me  in  this  manner,  I  should  have  avowed  ten  times  more  than 
they  pretended  you  had  done ;  but  you  are  an  absolute  minister ! 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Prince  Beauvau  for  remembering  me,  and 
should  be  extremely  pleased  to  show  him  all  manner  of  attentions 
here:  you  know  I  profess  great  attachment  to  that  family  for  their 
civilities  to  me.    But  how  gracious  the  Princess  has  been  to  you  I 

*  Dr.  Beattie  says,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  W.  Forbes,  *^  Grab's  letters  very  much  resemble 
what  his  conversation  was :  he  had  none  of  the  airs  of  either  a  scholar  or  a  poet ;  and 
though  on  Uiose  and  all  other  subjects  he  spoke  to  me  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and 
without  any  reserve,  he  was  in  general  company  much  more  silent  than  one  could  have 
wi«hed.'*--E. 

^  A  Madame  Ubaldini  having  raised  a  scandalous  story  of  two  persons  whom  she  saw 
together  in  Mr.  Maun^s  garden  at  one  of  his  assemblies,  and  a  scurrilous  sonnet  having 
been  made  upon  the  occasion,  the  Florentine  ladies  for  some  time  pretended  that  it  tronld 
hurt  their  duracters  to  come  any  more  to  his  assembly. 
VOL.  I.  48 
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I  am  quite  jealous  of  her  dining  with  you :  I  remember  what  a  rout 
there  was  to  get  her  for  half  of  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  your 
assembly. 

The  6ishop  of  London  is  dead ;  having,  luckily  for  his  family,  as 
it  proves,  refused  the  archbishopric*  We  owe  him  the  justice  to 
say,  that  though  he  had  broke  with  my  father,  he  always  expressed 
himself  most  nandsomely  about  him,  and  without  any  resentment  or 
ingratitude. 

Your  brothers  are  coming  to  dine  with  me ;  your  brother  Gal.  is 
extremely  a  favourite  with  me :  I  took  to  him  for  his  resemblance  to 
you,  but  am  grown  to  love  him  upon  his  own  fund. 

The  peace  is  still  in  a  cloud :  according  to  custom,  we  have  hur- 
ried on  our  complaisance  before  our  new  friends  were  at  all  ready 
with  theirs.  There  was  a  great  Regency**  kept  in  town,  to  take  off 
the  prohibition  of  commerce  with  Spain :  when  they  were  met,  some- 
body asked  if  Spain  was  ready  to  take  off  theirs  ? — "  Oh,  Lord !  we 
never  thought  of  that  I"  They  sent  for  Wall,*"  and  asked  him  if  bis 
court  would  take  the  same  step  with  us  ?  He  said,  *^  he  believed  they 
mi^ht,  but  he  had  no  orders  about  it"  However,  we  proceeded,  and 
hitherto  are  bit. 

Adieu  !  by  the  first  opportunity  I  shall  send  you  the  two  books  of 
Houffhton,  for  yourself  and  Dr.  CocchL  My  Lord  Orford  is  much 
mended :  my  uncle  has  no  prospect  of  ever  removing  from  his  couch. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  HiO,  Sept  95,  I74a 

I  SHALL  write  you  a  very  short  letter,  for  I  don't  know  what  busi- 
ness we  have  to  be  corresponding  when  we  might  be  together.  I 
really  wish  to  see  you,  for  you  know  I  am  convinced  of  what  you  say 
to  me.  It  is  few  people  I  ask  to  come  hither,  and  if  possible,  still  fewer 
that  I  wish  to  see  here.  The  disinterestedness  of  your  friendship  for 
me  has  always  appeared,  and  is  the  only  sort  that  for  the  future  I 
win  ever  accept,  and  consequently  I  never  expect  any  more  friends. 
As  to  trying  to  make  any  by  obligations,  I  have  had  such  woful  suc- 
cess, that,  for  fear  of  thinking  still  worse  than  I  do  of  the  world,  I 
will  never  try  more.  But  you  are  abominable  to  reproach  me  wilb 
not  letting  you  go  to  Houghton  :  have  not  I  offered  a  thousand  times 
to  carry  you  there  ?    I  mean,  since  it  was  my  brother's :  I  did  not 

*  Dr.  Edmund  GibBon  had  been  verj  intimate  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  w 
designed  by  him  for  archbishop  afler  the  death  of  Wake ;  but  settinfir  himself  at  tbehetd 
<if  the  clergy  against  the  Quaker  bill,  he  broke  with  Sir  Robert  and  lost  the  archbii|Mp- 
rick,  which  was  given  to  Potter ;  but  on  his  death,  the  succeeding  ministry  oflered  it  to 
Dr.  Gibson.  [The  Doctor  declined  it,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  increasiog  in' 
firroiUes.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1748.] 

^  This  means  a  meeting  of  the  persons  composing  the  Regency  during  the  King** 
absence  in  Hanover. — D. 

•  General  Wall,  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
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expect  to  prevail  with  you  before ;  for  you  are  so  unaccountable, 
that  you  not  only  will  pever  do  a  dirty  thing,  but  you  won't  even 
venture  the  appearance  of  it  I  have  often  applied  to  you  in  my  own 
mind  a  very  pretty  passage  that  I  remember  in  a  letter  of  Chilling- 
vrorth  ;  "  you  would  not  do  that  for  preferment  that  you  would  not  do 
but  for  preferment"  You  oblige  me  much  in  what  you  say  about 
my  nephews,  and  make  me  happy  in  the  character  you  have  heard 
of  Lord  Malpas  ;*  I  am  extremely  inclined  to  believe  he  deserves  it 
I  am  as  sorry  to  hear  what  a  companion  Lord  Walpole  has  got : 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  noise  about  him,  but  I  had  laughed  at 
it,  having  traced  the  worst  reports  to  his  snracious  mother,  who  is 
now  sacrificing  the  character  of  her  son  to  her  aversion  for  her  hus- 
band. If  we  lived  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  how  I  should  trem- 
ble at  my  brother's  leaving  no  children  by  her,  and  its  coming  to  my 
turn  to  raise  him  up  issue ! 

Since  I  gave  you  the  account  of  the  Duchess  of  Ireland's  piked 
horns  among  the  tombs  of  the  Veres,  I  have  found  a  long  account  in 
Bayle  of  the  friar,  who,  as  I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere, 
preached  so  vehemently  against  that  fashion :  it  was  called  HenniUf 
and  the  monk's  name  was  Thomas  Conecte.  He  was  afterwards 
burnt  at  Rome  for  censuring  the  lives  of  the  clergy.  As  our  histo- 
ries say  that  Anne  of  Bohemia  introduced  the  fashion  here,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  French  learnt  it  from  us,  and  were  either  long  before 
they  caught  it,  or  long  in  retaining  the  mode ;  for  the  Duke  of  Ire- 
land died  in  1389,  and  Conecte  was  burnt  at  Rome  in  1434.  There 
were,  indeed,  several  years  between  his  preaching  down  Hennins  and 
his  death,  but  probably  not  near  five-and-forty  years,  and  half  that 
term  was  a  long  duration  for  so  outrageous  a  fashion.  But  I  have 
found  a  still  more  entertaining  fashion  in  another  place  in  Bayle, 
which  was,  the  women  wearing  looking-glasses  upon  their  bellies :  I 
don't  conceive  for  what  use.   Adieu !  don't  write  any  more,  but  come. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct  6, 1748. 

Dear  Harry, 

I  AM  sorry  our  wishes  clash  so  much.  Besides  that  I  have  no  natu- 
ral inclination  for  the  Parliament,  it  will  particularly  disturb  me  now 
in  the  middle  of  all  my  planting ;  for  which  reason  I  have  never  in- 
quired when  it  will  meet,  and  cannot  help  you  to  guess — but  I  should 
think  not  hastily — for  I  believe  the  peace,  at  least  the  evacuations, 
are  not  in  so  prosperous  a  way  as  to  be  ready  to  make  any  figure  in 
the  King's  speech.  But  I  speak  from  a  distance ;  it  may  all  be  very 
toward :  our  ministers  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  their  wisdom,  as 

'  Eldest  Bon  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole. 
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the  good  do  of  their  virtue,  and  take  no  oains  to  make  it  shine  before 
men.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  several  collateral  emoluments  from 
the  pacification  :  all  our  milliners,  tailors,  tavern  keepers,  and  young 
gentlemen  are  tiding  to  France  ibr  our  improvement  in  luxury ;  and 
as  I  foresee  we  shall  be  told  on  their  return  that  we  have  lived  in  a 
total  state  of  blindness  for  these  six  years,  and  gone  absolutely  retro- 
grade to  all  true  taste  in  every  particular,  I  have  already  begun  to 
practise  walking  on  my  head,  and  doing  every  thing  the  wrong  way. 
Then  Charles  Frederick  has  turned  all  his  virtu  into  fireworks,  and, 
by  his  influence  at  the  ordnance,  has  prepared  such  a  spectacle  for 
the  proclamation  of  tlie  peace  as  is  to  surpass  all  its  predecessors  of 
bouncing  memory.  It  is  to  open  with  a  concert  of  fifteen  hundred 
hands,  and  conclude  with  so  many  hundred  thousand  crackers  all 
set  to  music,  that  all  the  men  killed  in  the  war  are  to  be  wakened  with 
the  crash,  as  if  it  was  the  day  of  judgment,  and  fall  a  dancing,  like 
the  troops  in  the  Rehearsal.  I  wish  you  could  see  him  making  squibs 
of  his  papillotes,  and  bronzed  over  with  a  patina  of  gunpowder,  and 
talking  himself  still  hoarser  on  the  superiority  that  his  firework  will 
have  over  the  Roman  naumachia. 

I  am  going  to  dinner  with  Lady  Sophia  Thomas*  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  I  was  to  meet  the  Cardigans ;  but  I  this  minute  receive 
a  message  that  the  Duchess  of  Montagu^  is  extremely  ill,  which  I  am 
much  concerned  for  on  Lady  Cardigan's^  account,  whom  I  grow 
every  day  more  in  love  with;  you  may  imagine,  not  her  person, 
which  is  far  from  improved  lately ;  but,  sincel  have  been  here,  I  have 
lived  much  with  them,  and,  as  George  Montagu  says,  in  all  my  practice 
I  never  met  a  better  understanding,  nor  more  really  estimable  qualities : 
such  a  dignity  in  her  way  of  thinking ;  so  little  idea  of  any  thing  mean 
or  ridiculous,  and  such  proper  contempt  for  both !  Adieu !  I  must  go 
dress  for  dinner,  and  you  perceive  that  I  wish  I  had,  but  have  nothing 
to  tell  you. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawbeny  HID,  Oct  90, 174& 

You  are  very  formal  to  send  me  a  ceremonious  letter  of  thanks ; 
you  see  I  am  less  punctilious,  for  having  nothing  to  tell  you,  I  did  not 
answer  your  letter.  1  have  been  in  the  empty  town  for  a  day :  Mrs. 
Muscovy  and  I  cannot  devise  where  you  have  planted  jasmine ;  I  am 
all  plantation,  and  sprout  away  like  any  chaste  nymph  in  the  Meta- 
morphosis. 

They  say  the  old  Monarch  at  Hdnover  has  got  a  new  mistress ;  I 

*  Daughter  of  the  Erst  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  wife  of  General  Thonia8.^E. 
^  She  was  mother  to  Lady  Cardigan,  and  daughter  to  the  jBfreat  Duke  of  Mariborough. 
«  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  third  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Montagu,  and  wife  of  George 
Brudenell,  Earl  of  Cardigan,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Montagu. 
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fear  he  ought  to  have  got******** 
Now  I  talk  of  getting,  Mr.  Fox  has  got  the  ten  thousand  pound  prize; 
and  the  Violette,  as  it  is  said,  Coventry  for  a  husband.  It  is  certain 
that  at  the  fine  masquerade  he  was  following  her,  as  she  was  under 
the  Countess's  arm,  who,  pulling  off  her  glove,  moved  her  wedding- 
ring  up  and  down  her  finger,  which  it  seetos  was  to  signify  that  no 
other  terms  would  be  accepted.  It  is  the  year  for  contraband  mar- 
riages, though  I  do  not  find  Fanny  Murray's  is  certain.  I  liked  her 
spirit  in  an  instance  I  heard  t'other  night :  she  was  complaining  of 
want  of  money ;  Sir  Robert  Atkins  immediately  gave  her  a  twenty 
pound  note  ;  she  said,  "  D — n  your  twenty  pound !  what  does  it 
signify  ?"  clapped  it  between  two  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  and  ate 
it.  Adieu  !  nothing  should  make  me  leave  off  so  shortly  but  that  my 
gardener  waits  for  me,  and  you  must  allow  that  he  is  to  be  preferred 
to  all  the  world. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Strawberry  Hill,  October  24, 1748. 

I  HAVE  laughed  heartily  at  your  adventure  of  Milord  Richard 
Onslow  ;*  it  is  an  admirable  adventure !  I  am  not  sure  that  Riccardi's 
absurdity  was  not  the  best  part  of  it.  Where  were  the  Rinuncinis, 
the  Panciaticis,  and  Pandolfinis  ?  were  they  as  ignorant  too  ?  What 
a  brave  topic  it  would  have  been  for  Niccolini,  if  he  had  been  returned, 
to  display  all  his  knowledge  of  England ! 

Your  brothers  are  just  returned  from  Houghton,  where  they  found 
my  brother  extremely  recovered :  my  uncle  too,  I  hear,  is  better ;  but 
I  think  that  an  impossible  recovery.*'  Lord  Walpole  is  setting  out  on 
his  travels ;  I  shall  be  impatient  to  have  him  at  Florence ;  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  like  him  :  I,  who  am  not  troubled  with  partiality  to 
my  family,  admire  him  much.  Your  brother  has  got  the  two  books 
of'^Houghton,  and  will  send  them  by  the  first  opportunity :  I  am  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  them ;  they  are  full  of  faults,  and  the  two 
portraits  wretchedly  unlike. 

The  peace  is  signed  between  us,  France,  and  Holland,  but  does  not 
give  the  least  joy ;  the  stocks  do  not  rise,  and  the  merchants  are  un*< 
satisfied ;  they  say  France  will  sacrifice  us  to  Spain,  which  has  not 
yet  signed :  in  short,  there  has  not  been  the  least  symptom  of  public 
rejoicing ;  but  the  government  is  to  give  a  magnificent  firework. 

I  believe  there  are  no  news,  but  I  am  here  all  alone,  planting.  The 
Parliament  does  not  meet  till  the  29th  of  next  month :  I  shaU  go  to 

*  One  Daniel  Bets,  a  Dtitehnian  or  Fleming',  who  called  himself  my  Lord  Richard 
Onslow,  and  pretended  to  be  the  Speaker's  son,  having  forged  letters  of  credit  and  drawn 
money  from  several  bankers,  came  to  Florence,  and  was  received  as  an  Englishman  of 
quality  by  Marquis  Riccardi,  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  Mr.  Mann  of  the  imposture 
till  the  adventurer  ran  away  on  foot  to  Rome  in  the  night. 

i>  Yet  he  did  in  great  measure  recover  by  the  use  of  soap  and  limewater. 

48» 
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town  but  two  or  three  days  before  that  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,* 
who  refused  Canterbury,  accepts  London,  upon  a  near  prospect  of 
some  fat  fines.  Old  Tom  Walker*'  is  dead,  and  has  left  vast  wealth 
and  good  places ;  but  have  not  heard  where  either  are  to  go.  Adieu ! 
am  very  paragraphical,  and  you  see  have  nothing  to  say. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  2,  174a 

Our  King  is  returned  and  our  parliament  met :  we  expected  nothing 
but  harmony  and  tranquillity,  and  love  of  the  peace ;  but  the  very  first 
day  opened  with  a  black  cloud,  that  threatens  a  stormy  session.  To 
the  great  surprise  of  the  ministry,  the  Tories  appear  in  intimate  league 
with  the  Prince's  party,  and  both  agreed  in  warm  and  passionate  ex- 
pressions on  the  treaty :  we  shall  not  have  the  discussion  till  after 
Christmas.  My  uncle,  who  is  extremely  mended  by  soap,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  peerage,  is  come  up,  and  the  very  first  day  broke  out  in  a 
volley  of  treaties  :  though  he  is  altered,  you  would  be  astonished  at 
his  spirits. 

We  talk  much  of  the  Chancellor's®  resigning  the  seals,  from  weari- 
ness of  the  fatigue,  and  being  made  president  of  the  council,  with 
other  consequent  changes,  which  I  will  write  you  if  they  happen;  but 
as  this  has  already  been  a  discourse  of  six  months,  I  don't  give  it  you 
for  certain. 

Mr.  Chute,  to  whom  alone  I  communicated  Niccolini's  banishment, 
though  it  is  now  talked  of  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ofllice,  says 
"  he  is  sorry  the  Abb6  is  banished  for  the  only  thing  which  he  ever 
saw  to  commend  in  him, — his  abusing  the  Tuscan  ministry."  I  must 
tell  you  another  admirable  bon  mot  of  Mr.  Chute,  now  I  am  mention- 
ing him.  Passing  by  the  door  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  died  of  drams, 
he  saw  th^  motto  which  the  undertakers  had  placed  to  her  escutcheon, 
Moi'sjanua  viUe,  he.  said  "  it  ought  to  have  been  Mors  aqua  viUx." 

The  burlettas  are  begun ;  I  think,  not  decisively  liked  or  condemned 
yet :  their  success  is  certainly  not  rapid,  though  rertici  is  excessively 
admired.  Garrick  says  he  is  the  best  comedian  he  ever  saw :  but 
the  women  are  execrable,  not  a  pleasing  note  amongst  them.  Lord 
Middlesex  has  stood  a  trial  with  Monticelli  for  arrears  of  salary,  in 
Westminster-hall,  and  even  let  his  own  handwriting  be  proved  against 
him  !  You  may  imagine  he  was  cast.  Hume  Campbell,  Liord  Marcb- 
mont's  brother,  a  favourite  advocate,  and  whom  the  ministry  have 
pensioned   out  of  the  Opposition  into  silence,  was  his  council,  and 

*  Dr.  Sherlock. 

^  He  was  surveyor  of  the  roads;  had  been  a  kind  of  toad-eater  to  Sir  Robert  Walpofe 
and  Lord  Godolphin ;  was  a  g^reat  frequenter  of  Newmarket,  and  a  notorious  usurer. 
[His  reputed  wealth  is  stated,  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine,  at  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds.] 

^  Lord  Hardwicke. — ^D. 
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protested,  striking  his  breast,  that  he  had  never  set  his  foot  but  once 
into  an  opera-house  in  his  Ufe,  This  affectation  of  British  patriot- 
ism is  excellently  ridiculous  in  a  man  so  known :  I  have  often 
heard  my  father  say,  that  of  all  the  men  he  ever  knew,  Lord  March- 
mont  and  Hume  Campbell  were  the  most  abandoned  in  their  profes- 
sions to  him  on  their  coming  into  the  world :  he  was  hindered  from 
accepting  their  services  by  the  present  Duke  of  Argyll,  of  whose 
faction  they  were  not.  They  then  flung  themselves  into  the  Opposi- 
tion, where  they  both  have  made  great  figures,  till  the  elder  was  shut 
out  of  Parliament  by  his  father's  death,  and  the  younger  being  very 
foolishly  dismissed  from  being  solicitor  to  the  Prince,  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bathurst,  accepted  a  pension  from  the  court,  and  seldom  comes  into 
the  House,  and  has  lately  taken  to  live  on  roots  and  study  astronomy.* 
Lord  Marchmont,  you  know,  was  one  of  Pope's  heroes,  had  a  place 
in  Scotland  on  Lord  Chesterfield's  coming  into  the  ministry,  though 
he  had  not  power  to  bring  him  into  the  sixteen :  and  was  very  near 
losing  his  place  last  winter,  on  being  supposed  the  author  of  the 
famous  apology  for  Lord  Chesterfield's  resignation.  This  is  the  history 
of  these  Scotch  brothers,  which  I  have  told  you  for  want  of  news. 

Two  Oxford  scholars  are  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
for  treason  ;**  and  their  vice-chancellor,  for  winking  at  it,  is  soon  to  be 
tried.  What  do  you  say  to  the  young  Pretender's  persisting  to  stay 
in  France?  It  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  me  that  it  is  without  the 
approbation  of  that  court.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec  15, 1748. 

I  CONCLUDE  your  Italy  talk&of  nothing  but  the  young  Pretender's  im- 

frisonment  at  Vincennes.    I  don't  know  whether  he  be  a  Stuart,  but 
am  sure,  by  his  extravagance  he  has  proved  himself  of  English  ex- 
traction !    What  a  mercy  that  we  had  not  him  here  1  with  a  temper  so 

*■  In  the  preceding  March,  Ijord  Marchmont  had«married  a  second  wife,  Min  Cramp- 
ton.  The  circumfltances  attending  this  marriage  are  thus  related  bv  David  Hume,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Oswald,  dated  January  29, 1748 : — **  Lord  Marchmont  has  had  the  most  ex- 
traordinary adyenture  in  the  world.  About  three  weeks  a^o  he  was  at  the  play,  when 
he  espied  in  one  of  the  boxes  a  iair  .virgin,  whose  looks,  airs,  and  manners  had  such  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  htm,  as  was  visible  by  every  bystander.  His  raptures  were  so  uo- 
disffuised,  his  looks  so  expressive  of  passion,  his  inquiries  so  earnest,  that  every  person 
took  notice  of  it  He  soon  was  told  that  her  name  was  Crampton,  a  linendraper*8 
daughter,  who  had  been  bankrupt  last  year.  He  wrote  next  morning  to  her  father,  de- 
siring to  visit  his  daughter  on  honourable  terms,  and  in  a  few  days  she  will  be  the  Coun- 
tess of  Marchmont.  Could  you  ever  suspect  the  ambitious,  the  severe,  the  bustling,  the 
impetuous,  the  violent  Marchmont  of  becoming  so  tender  and  gentle  a  swain — an  Dron- 
dates!"— E. 

^  In  drinking  the  Pretender's  health,  and  using  seditious  expressions  against  the  Kin^. 
They  were  also  aenUmced  "•  to  walk  round  Westminster-hall  with  a  label  affixed  to  their 
foreheads,  denoting  their  crime  and  sentence,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  the  several  courts ;" 
which  they  accordmgly  performed. — E. 
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impetuous  and  obstinate,  as  to  provoke  a  French  government  when 
in  their  power,  what  would  he  have  done  with  an  English  government 
in  his  power  T  An  account  came  yesterday  that  he,  with  his  Sheri- 
dan and  a  Mr.  Staflford  (who  was  a  creature  of  my  Lord  Bath,) 
are  transmitted  to  Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  under  a  solemn  promise  never 
to  return  into  France  (I  suppose  unless  they  send  for  him).  It  is  said 
that  a  Mr.  Dun,  who  married  Alderman  Parsons's  eldest  daughter, 
is  in  the  Bastile  for  having  struck  the  officer  when  the  young  man 
was  arrested. 

Old  Somerset*  is  at  last  dead,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge,  to  his  heart's  content.  Somerset  tendered  his 
pride  even  beyond  his  hate ;  for  he  has  left  the  present  Duke  all  the 
furniture  of  his  palaces,  and  forbore  to  charge  the  estate,  according 
to  a  power  he  had,  with  five-and-thirty  thousand  pounds.  To  his 
Duchess,*"  who  has  endured  such  a  long  slavery  with  him,  he  has  left 
nothing  but  one  thousand  pounds  and  a  small  farm,  besides  her  jointure; 
giving  the  whole  of  his  unsettled  estate,  which  is  about  six  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  equally  between  his  two  daughters,  and  leaving  it  ab- 
solutely in  their  own  powers  now,  though  neither  are  of  age;  and  to 
Lady  Frances,  the  eldest,  he  has  additionally  given  the  fine  house 
built  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  (which  he  had  bought  of 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster  for  the  Duchess,)  hoping  that  his  daughter  will 
let  her  mother  live  with  her.  To  Sir  Thomas  Bootle  he  has  given 
half  a  borough,  and  a  whole  one**  to  his  grandson  Sir  Charles  Wind- 
ham," with  an  estate  that  cost  him  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  To 
Mr.  Obrien,^  Sir  Charles  Windham's  brother,  a  single  thousand ;  and 
to  Miss  Windham  an  hundred  a-year,  which  he  gave  her  annually  at 
Christmas,  and  is  just  such  a  legacy  as  you  would  give  to  a  housekeeper 
to  prevent  her  from  going  to  service  again.  She  is  to  be  married 
immediately  to  the  second  Grenville  ;s  they  have  waited  for  a  larger 

*  **  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  Freneh  court  proposed  to  establish  Prince 
Charles  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  a  company  of  goards, 
and  a  sufficient  pension;  but  he  placed  a  romantic  point  of  honour  in  braving  *the  orders 
from  Hanover,'  as  he  called  them,  and  positively  refused  to  depart  from  Pans.  Threats, 
entreaties,  arguments,  were  tried  on  him  in  vain.  He  withstood  even  a  letter  obtained 
from  his  father  at  Rome,  and  commanding  his  departure.  He  still,  perhaps,  nourished 
some  secret  expectation,  that  Kin?  Louis  would  not  venture  to  use  force  against  a  kins- 
man; but  he  foimd  himself  deceived.  As  he  went  to  the  Opera  on  the  evening  of  the 
Llth  of  December,  his  coach  was  stopped  by  a  party  of  French  guards,  himself  seised, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed,  with  a  single  attendant,  to  Oie  state^prison  of  Via- 
cennes,  whel'e  he  was  thrust  into  a  dungeon  seven  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  long.  Aficr 
this  public  insult,  he  was  carried  to  Pont  de  Bqauvoisin,  on  the  frontier  of  Savoj,  and 
&ere  restored  to  his  wandering  and  desolate  freedom."    Lord  Mahon,  vol.  liL  p.  55% — I^ 

^  The  proud  Duke  of  Somerset— D. 

<^  Charlotte  Finch,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottine^ham,  second  wife  of 
Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset ;  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters.  Lady  FkviceSf 
married  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and  Lady  Charlotte  to  Lord  Guernsey,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

<*  Midhurst,  in  Sussex.-^D.  *  Afterwards  Earl  of  Egremont — D. 

''Afterwards  created  Earl  of  Thomond  in  Ireland. — D, 

5  George  Grenville.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  the  late  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Grenville,  and  Lord  Grenville;  besides  several 
daughters. — D. 
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legacy.  The  famous  settlement^  is  found,  which  gives  Sir  Charles 
Windham  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  a-year  of  the  Percy  estate 
afte^  the  present  Duke*s  death ;  the  other  five,  with  the  barony  of 
Percy,  must  go  to  Lady  Betty  Smithson.^  I  don't  know  whether  you 
ever  heard  that,  in  Lord  Grenville's  administration,  he  had  prevailed 
with  the  King  to  grant  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  Sir  Charles ; 
Lord  Hertford  represented  against  it ;  at  last  the  Kin?  said  he  would 
give  it  to  whoever  they  would  make  it  appear  was  to  liave  the  Percy 
estate ;  but  old  Somerset  refused  to  let  any  body  see  his  writings, 
and  so  the  afiair  dropped,  every  body  believing  that  there  was  no  such 
settlement 

John  Stanhope  of  the  admiralty  is  dead,  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
gets  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  life :  I  hear  Mr.  Yilliers  is  most  likely 
to  succeed  to  that  board.  You  know  all  the  Stanhopes  are  a  family 
aux  ban-mots:  I  must  tell  you  one  of  this  John.  He  was  sitting  by 
an  old  Mr.  Curzon,  a  nasty  wretch,  and  very  covetous:  his  nose 
wanted  blowing,  and  continued  to  want  it :  at  last  Mr.  Stanhope,  with 
the  greatest  good-breeding,  said,  "  Indeed,  Sir,  if  Jrou  don't  wipe  your 
nose,  you  will  lose  that  drop." 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  Monsieur  de  Mirepoix's*  being  named 
for  this  enibassy ;  and  I  beg  you  will  desire  Princess  Craon  to  recom- 
mend me  to  Madame,  for  I  would  be  particularly  acquainted  with 
her  as  she  is  their  daughter.  Hogarth  has  run  a  great  risk  since  the 
peace ;  he  went  to  France,  and  was  so  imprudent  as  to  be  taking 
a  sketch  of  the  drawbridge  at  Calais.  He  was  seized  and  carried  ta 
the  governor,  where  he  was  forced  to  prove  his  vocation  by  pro- 
ducing several  caricatures  of  the  French;  particularly  a  scene**  of  the 
shore,  with  an  immense  piece  of  beef  landing  for  the  Lion-d'argent, 
the  English  inn  at  Calais,  and  several  hungry  friars  following  it" 
They  were  much  diverted  with  his  drawings,  and  dismissed  him. 

Mr.  Chute  lives  at  the  Herald's  office  in  your  service,  and  yester- 
day got  particularly  acquainted  with  your  great-great-grandmother* 
He  says,  by  her  character,  she  would  be  extremely  shocked  at  your 
wet-brown-paperness,  and  that  she  was  particularly  famous  for  break- 
ing her  own  pads.    Adieu  1 

*  The  Duke^s  first  wife  was  the  heiress  of  the  honse  of  Northumberland :  she  made  a 
settlement  of  her  estate,  in  case  her  sons  died  without  heirs.male,  on  the  children  of  her 
daughters.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Catherine,  married  Sir  William  Windham,  whose  son. 
Sir  Charles,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  only  son  of  Algernon,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  succeeded  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  Percy  estate, 
preferably  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  same  Algernon,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson. 

^  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Algernon,  last  Duke  of  Somerset  of  the  younger  branch.  She 
was  married  to  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  Bart  who  became  successively  &rl  and  Duke  of 
Northumberland. — D. 

^  The  Marquis  de  Mirepoix,  marshal  of  France,  and  ambassador  to  England.  His 
wife  was  a  woman  of  ability,  and  was  long  in  great  favour  with  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and 
his  successive  mistresses. — D. 

^  He  engraved  and  published  it  on  his  return. 

•  Hogarth's  well  known  print,  entitled  ♦♦  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England."  The  ori- 
gina]  picture  is  in  the  possession  of  the  ESarl  of  Charlemont,  in  Dublin. — D. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Strawberry  HHl,  Dee.  96, 174a 

Did  you  ever  know  a  more  absolute  country-gentleman?    Here 
am  I  come  down  to  what  you  call  keep  my  Christmas !  indeed  it  is 
not  in  all  the  forms ;  I  have  stuck  no  laurel  and  holly  in  my  windows, 
I  eat  no  turkey  and  chine,  I  have  no  tenants  to  invite,  I  have  not 
brought  a  single  soul  with  me.     The  weather  is  exce^ively  stormy, 
but  has  been  so  warm,  and  so  entirely  free  from  frost  the  whole 
winter,  that  not  only  several  of  my  honeysuckles  are  come  out,  but  I 
have  literally  a  blossom  upon  a  nectarine-tree,  which  I  believe  was 
never  seen  in  this  climate  before  on  the  26th  of  December.     I  am 
extremely  busy  here  planting;  I  have  got  four  more  acres,  which 
makes  my  territory  prodigious  in  a  situation  where  land  is  so  scarce, 
and  villas  as  abundant  as  formerly  at  Tivoli  and  Baiie.     I  have 
now  about  fourteen   acres,  and  am   making  a  terrace  the  whole 
breadth  of  my  garden  on  the  brow  of  a  natural  hill,  with  meadows 
at  the  foot,  and  commanding  the  river,  the  village,  Richmond-hill, 
and  the  park,  and  part  of  Kingston — but  I  hope  never  to  show  it  you- 
What  you  hint  at  in  your  last,  increase  of  character,  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely against  your  stirring  in  now :  the  whole  system  of  embassies 
is  in  conUision,  and  more  candidates  than  employments.     I  would 
have  yours,  pass,  as  it  is,  for  settled.     If  you  were  to  be  talked  of, 
especially  for  a  higher  character  at  Florence,  one  don't  know  whom 
the  additional  dignity  might  tempt    Hereafter,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
practicable  for  you,  but  f  would  by  no  means  advise  your  soliciting 
it  at  present     Sir  Charles  Williams  is   the  great  obstacle  to  all 
arrangement:   Mr.  Fox  makes  a  point  of  his  going  to  Turin;  the 
ministry,  who  do  not  love  him,  are  not  for  his  going  any  where. 
Mr.  Villiers  is  talked  of  for  Vienna,  though  just  made  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty.    There  were  so  many  competitors,  that  at  last  Mr.  Pel- 
ham  said  he  would  carry  in  two  names  to  the  Ring,  and  he  shouki 
choose  (a  great  indulgence!)     Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Villiers  were 
carried  in ;  the  King  chose  the  latter.     I  believe  there  is  a  little  of 
Lord  Granville  in  this,  and  in  a  Mr.  Hooper,  who  was  turned  out 
with  the  last  ministry,  and  is  now  made  a  commissioner  of  the  cus- 
toms :  the  pretence  is,  to  vacate  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  who  is  made  a  lord  of  trade ;  a  scurvy  reward  after  making 
the  peace.    Mr.  Villiers,  you  know,  has  been  much  gazetted,  and  had 
his  letters  to  the  King  of  Prussia  printed ;  but  he  is  a  very  silly  fellow. 
I  met  him  the  other  day  at  Lord  Granville's,  where,  on  the  subject  of 
a  new  play,  he  began  to  give  the  Earl  an  account  of  Coriolanus,  with 
reflections  on  his  history.    Lord  Granville  at  last  grew  impatient,  and 
said,  "  Well !  well !  it  is  an  old  story ;  it  may  not  be  true."     As  we 
went  out  together,  I  said,  "  I  like  the  approach  to  this  housa'**  *•  Yes, 


»» 


*■  Lord  Granvil]c*8  houBG  ia  Arlington  Street  was  the  lowest  in  (he  street  on  the  si 
of  the  Green-parkd — D. 
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said  Villiers,  "  and  I  love  to  be  in  it ;  for  I  never  come  here  but  I 
hear  something  I  did  not  know  before.'*  Last  year,  I  asked  him  to 
attend  a  controverted  election  in  which  I  was  interested ;  he  told  me 
he  vtrould  with  ail  his  heart,  but  that  he  had  resolved  not  to  vote  in 
elections  for  the  first  session,  for  that  he  owhed  he  could  not  under- 
stand them — not  understand  them  ! 

Lord  St.  John*  is  dead /he  had  a  place  in  ^e  custom-house  of 
1200/.  a  year,  which  his  father  had  bought  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal 
for  two  lives,  for  4000/.  Mr.  Pelham  nas  got  it  f%r  Lord  Lincohi 
and  his  child. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  a  great  deal  about  old  Somerset's  will:  they 
have  since  found  150,000/.  which  goes,  too,  between  th^  two  daugh- 
ters. It  had  been  feared  that  he  would  leave  nothing  to  tU  youngest ; 
two  or  three  years  ago,  he  waked  after  dinner  and  fotnd  himself  upon 
the  floor;  she  used  to  watch  him,  had  left  him,  an}  he  had  fallen 
from  his  couch.  He  forbade  every  body  to  speak  tc  her,  but  yet  to 
treat  her  with  respect  as  his  daughter.  She  went  ibout  the  house 
for  a  year,  without  any  body  daring  openly  to  utter  a  syllable  to  her ; 
and  it  was  never  known  that  he  had  forgiven  her.  lb  whole  stupid 
life  was  a  series  of  pride  and  tyranny. 

There  have  been  great  contests  in  the  Privy  Councihbout  the  trial 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford :  the  Duke  of  Bedird  and  Lord 
Gower  pressed  it  extremely.  The  latter  a^ked  the  Attoney-General^ 
his  opinion,  who  told  him  the  evidence  did  not  appear  stpng  enough : 
Lord  Gower  said,  "  Mr.  Attorney,  you  seem  to  be  vty  lukewarm 
for  your  party."  He  replied,  "  IVly  lord,  I  never  was  ijewarm  for 
ray  party,  nor  ever  was  but  of  one  party  *^  There  is  ^.scheme  for 
vesting  in  the  King  the  nomination  of  the  Chancellor  of  hat  Univer- 
sity,*' who  has  much  power — and  much  noise  it  would  mke  !  The 
Lord  Chancellor  is  to  be  High  Steward  of  Cambridge,  iisuccession 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  ■ 

The  families  of  Devonshire  and  Chesterfield  have  recekd  a  great 
blow  at  Derby,  where,  on  the  death  of  John  Stanhope,  Uy  set  up 
another  of  the  name.  One  Mr.  Rivett,  the  Duke's  chiefyiend  and 
manager,  stood  himself,  and  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  stenty-one. 
Lord  Chesterfield  had  sent  down  credit  for  ten  thousa^  pounds. 
The  Cavendish's,  however,  are  very  happy,  for  Lady  Ittington^ 
has  produced  a  son.*  \ 

*  John,  woond  Viscoont  St  John,  the  only  raryiving  ion  of  Henry,  fintUcoont  St 
John,  by  his  second  wift,  AnffelicA  Maedalene,  daoghtar  of  George  rillesaiCeasurer- 
genenil  of  the  marines  in  ]n-ance.  He  was  half-brother  of  the  celebrated  )nry,  Vis. 
count  Bolinjrbroke,  who  was  the  only  son  of  the  said  Henry,  first  Viscoont  Sjohn,  by 
his  first  wiM  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick.  J^  second 
Viscount  St  John,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Viscount  BolingbrY  and  St 
John. — D. 

■"Sir  Dudley  Ryder. 

^  In  consequence  of  the  University's  always  electing  Jacobites  to  that  ofiice.^ 
'  Lady  Charlotte  BotIc,  second  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington  ^  Cork, 
and  wife  of  William,  Ittarquis  of  Hartington. 

*  William  Cavendish,  afterwards  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Knight  of  i 
HadiedinldlL— D. 
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I  asked  a  very  intelligent  person  if  there  could  be  any  foondadoo 
for  the  story  of  Niccolini's  banishment  taking  its  rise  from  complaints 
of  our  court :  he  answered  very  sensibly,  that  even  if  our  court  had 
complained,  which  was  most  unKkely,  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  court  of  Vienna  would  have  paid  any  regard  to  it  There  is 
another  paragraph  id  your  same  letter  in^which  I  must  set  you  right : 
you  talk  of  the  sudden  change  of  my  opinion  about  Lord  Walpole :' 
I  never  had  but  one  opinion  about  him,  and  that  was  always  most 
favourable :  nor  can  I  imagine  what  occasioned  your  mistake,  uoless 
my  calling  hii«  <^  ^l^  ^y»  where  I  talked  of  the  consequences  of  his 
father's  death  I  meant  nothing  in  the  world  by  wUd,  but  the  thou^t- 
lessness  of  a  boy  of  nineteen,  who  comes  to  the  possession  of  a  peer- 
age and  an  estate.  My  partiality,  I  am  sure,  could  never  let  me  say 
any  thing  else  of  him. 

Mr.  Chute's  sister  is  dead.  When  I  came  from  town  Mr.  Whithed 
had  heard  nothng  of  her  will :  she  had  about  four  thousand  pounds. 
The  brother  is  so  capricious  a  monster,  that  we  almost  hope  she  has 
not  given  the  vhole  to  our  friend. 

^u  will  be  diverted  with  a  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you ;  it  is  very 

long,  and  so  is  my  letter  abready ;  but  you  perceive  I  am  in  the 

country  and  ^ve  nothing  to  hurry  me.     There  is  about  town  a  Sir 

William  BuJett,*  a  man  of  a  very  good  family,  but  most  infamous 

character.    le  formerly  was  at  Paris  with  a  Mrs.  Penn,  a  Quaker's 

wife  whomie  there  bequeathed  to  the  public,  and  was  afterwards  a 

sharper  at  russels,  and  lately  came  to  England  to  discover  a  plot 

for  poisonig  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  I  believe  he  was 

poisoner,  pison,  and  informer  all  himself.    In  short,  to  give  you  his 

character  t  once,  there  is  a  wager  entered  in  the  bet-book  at  White's 

(a  MS.  ofwhich  I  may  one  day  or  other  give  you  an  account),  that 

the  first  aronet  that  will  be  hanged  is  this  Sir  William  Burdeit 

About  tw  months  ago  he  met  at  St  James's,  a  Lord  Castledurrow/ 

a  young  rishman,  and  no  genius  as  you  will  find,  and  entered  into 

conversaon  with  him:  the  Lord,  seeing  a  gentleman,  fine,  polite, 

and  acqtinted  with  every  body,  invited  him  to  dinner  for  next  day, 

and  a  Qtain  Rodney,**  a  young  seaman,  who  has  made  a  fortune  by 

very  g^nt  behaviour  during  the  war.     At  dinner  it  came  out,  that 

neitherie  Lord  nor  the  Captain  had  ever  been  at  any  Pelham-levees. 

«  GoodSod!"  said  Sir  William,  "that  must  not  be  so  any  longer; 

I  beg  ^ay  carry  you  to  both  Uie  Duke  and  Mr.  Pelham :  I  flatter 

myself  ani  very  well  with  both."    The  appointment  was  made  for 

e  G«e,  third  Earl  of  Orfbrd. 

d  SiFilliam  ^gors  Burdett,  of  Dunmore,  in  the  county  of  Carloww — ^E. 

c  ly-j  Flower,  Lord  Castledurrow,  and  afterwards  created  Viacoont  Aahbroo^ 

d  Gge  Ekydgea  Rodnev.  He  had  disting^aished  himself  in  Lord  Hawkers  Tictory. 
Xn  1'  ne  took  the  French  island  of  Martinique.  In  1779  he  met  and  defeated  the 
Span  fleet  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Langrara,  and  relieved  the  gfarrison  of  Gibral- 
^  ich  was  closely  besieged;  and  in  1783,  he  obtained  his  celebrated  victory  over  the 
Y^\  fleet  commanded  by  Count  de  Grasse.  For  this  latter  service  he  was  created  a 
oeeiy  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney,  of  Rodney  Stoke  in  the  county  of  Somerset  He 
^y  34, 1792. 
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the  Dext  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  invited  the 
two  young  men  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.     When  they  came, 
he   presented  them  to  a  lady,  dressed  foreign,  as  a  princess  of  the 
bouse  of  Brandenburg :  she  bad  a  toadeater,  and  there  was  another 
man,  who  gave  himself  for  a  count.   After  dinner  Sir  William  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  said, ''  J — s !  it  is  not  so  late  as  I  thought  by  an 
hour;  Princess,  will  your  Highness  say  how  we  shall  divert  ourselves 
till  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  play !"    "  Oh  1"  said  she,  "  for  my  part  you 
know  I  abominate  every  thing  but  pharaoh."    **  I  am  very  sorry. 
Madam,"  replied  he,  very  gravely,  "  but  I  don't  know  whom  your 
Highness  will  get  to  tally  to  you ;  you  know  I  am  ruined  by  dealing." 
"  Oh  !"  says  she,  the  Count  will  deal  to  us."    "  I  would  with  all  my 
soul,"  said  the  Count,  "  but  I  protest  I  have  no  money  about  me." 
She  insisted :  at  last  the  Count  said,  **  Since  your  Highness  com- 
mands us  peremptorily,  I  believe  Sir  William  has  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  of  mine,  that  1  am  to  pay  away  in  the  city  to-morrow :  if  he 
will  be  so  good  as  to  step  to  his  bureau  for  that  sum,  I  will  make  a 
bank  of  it."     Mr.  Rodney  owns  he  was  a  little  astonished  at  seeing 
the  Count  shuffle  with  the  faces  of  the  cards  upwards;  but  concluding 
that  Sir  William  Burdett,  at  whose  house  he  was,  was  a  relation  or 
particular  friend  of  Lord  Castledurrow,  he  was  unwilling  to  afiront 
my  lord.     In  short,  my  lord  and  he  lost  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
apiece,  and  it  was  settled  that  they  should  meet  for  payment  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast  at  Ranelagh.    In  the  mean  time  Lord  C.  had 
the  curiosity  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  character  of  his  new  friend  the 
Baronet ;  and  being  au  faiU  he  went  up  to  him  at  Ranelagh  and 
apostrophized  him ;  ''  Sir  William,  here  is  the  sum  I  think  I  lost  last 
night ;  since  that  I  have  heard  that  you  are  a  professed  pickpocket, 
and  therefore  desire  to  have  no  further  acquaintance  with  you."     Sir 
William  bowed,  took  the  money  and  no  notice;   but  as  they  were 
going  away,  he  followed  Lord  Castledurrow  and  said,  "  Good  God, 
my  lord,  my  equipage  is  not  come ;  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  set  me 
down  at  Buckingham-gate  7"  and  without  staying  for  an  answer, 
whipped  into  the  chariot  and  came  to  town  with  him.    If  you  don't 
admire  the  coolness  of  this  impudence,  I  shall  wonder.     Adieu !    I 
have  written  till  I  can  scarce  write  my  name.* 

*  The  letter  which  immediately  feUowed  this  miscarried. 
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friendship  and  enmity,  whether  political  or  personal,  have  been  wholly  disregarded, 
and  one  only  object  kept  steadily  in  view — the  likeness  of  the  picture,  whether 
critical  or  moral. 

It  is  conceived  that  some  good  service  may  be  rendered  tn  the  cause  of  human 
improvemeut,  which  the  author  has  ever  had  so  much  at  heart,  by  the  present 
publication,  because  its  tendency  is  to  fix  the  public  attention  upon  some  of  the 
subjects  most  important  to  the  interests  of  mankind. 
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